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FOREWORD 


Nearly a century has run its course since the birth of the modern 
Shanghai, and in recent years the need has oft been expressed for a 
history which would deal in a comprehensive manner with the various 
aspects historical, political and commercial, of the Foreign Settlements 
there situate, a work which, whilst in no sense a reflexion on those 
excellent publications on the subject now extant, would, by its very 
magnitude, demand that private enterprise should be complemented 
by public aid. In 1906 the Municipal Council accordingly commis- 
sioned the late Mr. G. Lanning to undertake the compilation of the 
present work on its behalf. For over thirteen years he devoted 
himself to this task, turning to every available source in the search for 
data, which he thereafter co-ordinated and edited, so that the greater 
portion of the present volume—the first of three—was ready for 
publication at the time of his much lamented death in January last. 
Fortunately the Council has been able to secure the services of 
Mr. 8. Couling, w.a., to continue and bring to fruition the work to 
which the late Mr. Lanning had devoted so many years of his life. 


Whilst sensible of the fact that many interesting incidents may 
have been unavoidably omitted, the Council hopes that the present 
work may nevertheless prove a useful addition to the recorded history 
of Shanghai. 


To all who have most kindly assisted with data and information 
and who have given facilities for research both to the late Mr. Lanning 


and to Mr. Couling, the Council’s grateful acknowledgments are 
tendered. 


N. O. LIDDELL, 
Secretary, 
SHANGUAL ALUNIcIPAL COUNCIL. 


August, 1920. 
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CHAPTER. 
CHINA AND THE Wain’. 


Whence came the Chinese people? Méx “gontinue to discuss 
this question and will doubtless go on doing so until research has 
provided sufficient data for a final judgment. Anything approaching 
dogmatism on such a point at this present time, would, . therefore, 
argue either a wider knowledge on the part of the Writer than is 
usually possessed, or an amount of assurance to which modesty could 
lay no claim. It is permissible, however, to state there -is: “hot a 
little evidence to show that the Chinese actually came from some 
land nearer the setting sun than that in which they now dwell ; and, 
if that be really so, the distinction generally drawn between them 
and the West loses much of its force. Our own reading has shown 
that there are not a few Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian 
resemblances to things Chinese; and comparative sociology with 
other sciences will by and by, perhaps, be able to speak with no 
uncertain voice in regard to these things. Later on we shall have 
something to say regarding the importance to be attached to 
similarities in historial development, to likenesses in ‘the growth of 
common law and social practice, and the possibility of some proof of 
linguistic relationship, all of which, if established, would add 
materially to the final solution of the great question. 

The only Western Empire of ancient days which could, for a 
moment, be compared with that of China—and then only in area— 
was that of Rome. Beyond a similarity in mere size, all else was 
rather contrast than comparison. Rome could subdue, but she 
could not absorb, and she rarely attempted to exterminate. Sub- 
mission and admission were, for her newly acquired territories, 
almost contemporaneous events. The foe of to-day was to-morrow’s 
friend and ally. The practice of the British Empire shows a similar 
wisdom in our own times. ‘The Chinese, on the other hand, appear 
either to have exterminated or absorbed the greater number of the 
aborigines in the land we now know as China. We think it most 
likely that absorption took place more particularly in the provinces 
along the coast, and that this is probably one explanation of the very 
wide differences in people and tongues between Shantung and 
Kwangtung. It may be that the aborigines were gradually driven 
to the coast from the hinterland, and that, finding themselves 
*““between the devil and the deep sea,’’ they made so strenuous a 
defence as to convince the Chinese that a peace by negotiation was 
better than a more costly one by conquest. Then it would appear 
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that while in the Kingdom of Wa, to which Shanghai belongs, the 
union of peoples became so. ‘complete that there is now no trace of 
pure aborigines left, further south, the two, or more, races remained 
as distinct as we find thenr to-day in the Kwangtung province, a 
fact, which has left a. ‘naticeable mark on Cantonese character and 
practice. Other aberiginal peoples still remain in the west and 
south-west. It wilsof course, not be forgotten that while Chinese 
relations with-the “original inhabitants have extended from about 
8,000 B.c. to the present time, a period of nearly 5,000 years, those 
ofthe Roniatr. Empire with its conquered peoples covered only about 
a tenth af-that time. Surrounded by enemies the Roman world 
disso] véq-into its component parts. That of China grew in strength 
and-cohesion until its position was unassailable. Herein lies the 
faet of facts regarding the differences traceable between China and 
the West. 

China developed alone.—The Himalayan ranges shut her off 
from the south. The wilds of Siberia and Mongolia closed the 
north. On the east lay the broad Pacific, while distance and the 
gradual drying up of the regions of Central Asia rendered communi- 
eation with the West a matter of increasing difficulty. Whatever 
the decision may be regarding the origin of the Chinese, and 
whatever the germs of progress they brought with them from their 
ancestral home, this much is sure, that the structure built on their 
first foundations is their own, their very own. Their conquests 
were the result of their own prowess, and they may well be proud 
of the China which they have created. Her civilisation is hers alone. 
All that she has done she has done ‘“‘off her own bat.’’ Her score is 
high, and she is still ‘‘not out.’’ Milleniums before some Western 
nations had emerged from savagery, she was living in the full light 
of a national literature and enjoyed a social hfe remarkable for art 
and craft work, together with a civilisation so advanced as to be in- 
comparable with that of most of the rest of mankind. Notwith- 
standing her isolation, however, China’s development followed in 
many ways so closely that of the West, or, to speak with greater 
chronologic exactitude, the development of the West followed so 
closely that of China, as to suggest one of two things: either that 
man’s progress is as much a matter of necessity as the growth of a 
tree, or that the seeds of the civilisation both of East and West had 
@ common origin. In the chapters that follow, we propose to 
consider a few of the facts bearing on this point. Meanwhile it is 
unnecessary to dwell on those general ponte in Chinese progress 
which are universally known. 

All these things have been achieved iy the Chinese people not 
because of, but in spite of their isolation. Not until the 16th century, 
when the Jesuit missions were first founded, did the West begin to 
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make any very appreciable mark on Chinese practice or principle. 
Mohammedanism in A.D. 628 had followed the Nestorianism of more 
than a century earlier, and had laid far more lasting foundations. 
The Polos had come and gone in the 13th century, but all these had 
affected the mass of the Chinese people much as the dropping of a 
pebble in the Pacific off Foochow would raise the height of the 
water at San Francisco. China was still self-contained, and therein 
lay one of the great contrasts between her and the West. A glance 
at the history of Rome will serve to illustrate this difference. We 
cannot pretend to dogmatise on those early happenings in Chinese 
history which at best can only be seen indistinctly through the mists 
of time, nor is it possible now to say at what period the Chinese 
people first convinced themselves that they were the salt of the earth 
and the superiors of the rest of mankind. But it is quite easy to 
point to the contrast between Chinese and Roman practice in this 
connexion. Rome had, of course, in her early days, provided herself 
leaders of her own blood. From the fabled times of Romulus and 
Remus, through the monarchical period of the Tarquins, and so on 
to the days of Julius Caesar, Rome’s development had in the main 
been the result of Roman genius and Roman prowess. Under the 
combined influence of Roman brain and brawn a large portion of 
the known world had already come under the rule of the Latin race. 
But even before the days of the empire, Rome did not hesitate to 
employ capable foreigners in the service of the state. Neither 
Marius nor Cicero, who figure so largely in Roman story, was a 
Roman. Two of the best and greatest of the emperors of the second 
century, Trajan and Hadrian, boasted the blood of Spain. So with 
the jurists. Papinian, one of the greatest of Roman lawyers, and 
Ulpian, another, whose names are on the lips of legal historians 
more frequently than any others of ancient times, were, respectively, 
Greek and Syrian. If, with these, we were to make a list of con- 
temporary non-British supporters of the present British Empire, 
a task so easy as to be unnecessary, it would be apparent at once 
what China has lost from lack of such men. 

Nor would her deprivation cease there. Where can we find her 
Shakespeare, her Galileo, her Newton, her Buffon, her Washington, 
or her Darwin? Where is that knowledge of, and control over, the 
powers of Nature which western science could have imparted? 
Where can we find that fertile stimulation of intellect which began 
to re-awaken Europe at the close of the 15th century and has 
pricked forward with constantly accelerating speed ever since? 
China can but wring her hands and lament the fact that but for her 
fatal loneliness all these impulses, all this knowledge, with all its 
results, might have been hers. Had she but enjoyed the same 
intercourse as the European peoples, her revolution might have been, 
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as in fact it was, like that of the French, born of English literature 
and American example, but it might have come at the end of the 
eighteenth instead of at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
China’s ignorance of exact astronomy, of navigation, of surgery, of 
steam, of electricity and the like, was due, not to the incapacity of 
her sons, but to the lack of suggestive stimulus. A mentality that 
feeds on itself alone suffers from mal-nutrition. It 1s not China’s 
fault but China’s misfortune that is apparent here. The history and 
character of her literature show it clearly enough. Such critics as 
Professor Giles, who can speak with authority on the point, have 
made it quite clear that the golden age of China’s literature belongs 
to a long lost past, and those who know most of her later writings 
are least inclined to boast of them. Had the Chinese mind been 
open to the teaching of the world, her sons to-day might have 
revelled in the freedom of the British race; they might have 
rivalled the physical science of France, the metaphysics of Scotland, 
the rapid progress of the United States, and shared in all the good 
things possessed by all the nations of the earth. But they knew no 
language but their own, no thought but their own, unless we credit 
Buddhism with other suggestiveness than the religious, and yet they 
achieved so much. It is difficult to decide whether to acknowledge 
@ greater admiration at China’s actual achievements, or to admit a 
greater amazement at the possibilities of her might-have-been. 

Her isolation had, of course, gains as well as losses. Negative 
as many of the advantages were, they were none the less real. 
She escaped the numerous wars of Europe, and though fighting has 
been rarely absent from her colossal realm, it has been different in 
kind from that which has proved the second of man’s greatest curses 
in the West. Rivalry there has always been in China, but it was 
the rivalry of Sparta and Athens, or of Venice and Florence, rather 
than that of Rome and Carthage, of London and Amsterdam. The 
first of all evils in the West, that double despotism of Church and 
State found wherever the corrosive action of an exotic priestcraft 
gains a sufficiently firm foothold, has, to a large extent, though 
not altogether, been spared to China. Her Peter’s pence have 
stayed at home. If she has seen an auto-da-fé now and then, it 
has been rather political than religious. No Holy Inquisition has 
ever stained her soil with the blood of her best and bravest. The 
pains and penalties of superstition sitting in the seats of the mighty 
have largely passed her by. The facts of Confucius were stronger 
than the myths of the priest, though they could not, and did not, 
completely avert the dangers of ignorant credulity. 

During the more recent centuries China’s aloofness from other 
lands became as complete mentally as nature had made it physically. 
This was due to equally natural causes. We shall soon see that the 
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as in fact it was, like that of the French, born of English literature 
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eighteenth instead of at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
China’s ignorance of exact astronomy, of navigation, of surgery, of 
steam, of electricity and the like, was due, not to the capacity of 
her sons, but to the lack of suggestive stimulus. A mentality that 
feeds on itself alone suffers from mal-nutrition. It is not China’s 
fault but China’s misfortune that is apparent here. The history and 
character of her literature show it clearly enough. Such critics as 
Professor Giles, who can speak with authority on the point, have 
made it quite clear that the golden age of China's literature belongs 
to a long lost past, and those who know most of her later writings 
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isolation of England and Spain produced somewhat similar results, 
and that these are inevitable. So, too, we must note the effect on 
national character of national pursuits. At least ninety-five per cent. 
of China’s sons are engaged either in agricultural pursuits or in trade. 
That fact has left an indelible mark on the Chinese nation, for there 
are no people more peacefully inclined by nature and self-interest 
than traders and farmers. Until recent times the position of the 
soldier in the Chinese social scale told its own story. He was 
proverbially likened to that impure metal which might make a nail 
but was worthless for anything else. When the Manchus came 
into power, their rules for the disarmament of the people were 
successful enough to leave all villages and small towns at the mercy 
of those roving banditti which Chinese fecundity never fails to 
generate, and the practice of plunder under such easy circumstances 
is as rampant to-day as ever. Chinese mentality seems to have 
accepted the extraordinary doctrine that not only are the common 
people the rightful prey of organised forces, especially in war time, 
but that irregular bands are also to be permitted to plunder them 
with little or no governmental interference. Only in a country 
accustomed through long ages to the irregularities of despotism 
could such a state of affairs continue to be tolerated. How such a 
mental condition could have been produced is worth a moment’s 
consideration. 

China’s comparatively rapid development during her early stages 
was doubtless due, as was the case with Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
the river valleys of India, to the fertility of her most fruitful 
districts, to the valleys of the Hoangho, the Yangtze, the Si Kiang, 
and the like. life has always been a question of plenteous pro- 
vision. Its ‘‘staff’’ may consist of bread, but dates, dhourra, rice, 
or bananas will serve as well. Given these in unending profusion, 
and there seems to follow an inexorable law. The greater the 
wealth, the greater the inequality in its distribution. The ‘‘good 
old rule, the simple plan’’ prevails, 

That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can. 
If we look for the results of this system, we see them in the 
Pyramids of Egypt and the Great Wall of China. We see vast 
numbers of people who have drifted into absolute slavery or some- 
thing approaching it. There are four gateways through which they 
pass or drift: they are prisoners of war, they are immigrants, or 
debtors, or the descendants of one or the other of these. They 
are in any case lower than the lowest of freemen in any known 
land, lower than the ‘‘stupid people’’ of modern China, than the 
hinds of England, or the heimin of Japan. They are goods and 
chattels. Japan still has them in the mono or ‘‘things’’ of her 
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modern system, and their representatives are yet to be found in 
China and elsewhere in the Far East. 

China’s feudal system, however, saw, as did feudalism in the 
- West, something of intercourse between classes and masses. Pro- 
bably the first tendencies towards democracy are to be sought in 
the practice of division of labour. Industries, trade, and the 
foundation of towns and cities are the following steps, and all these 
had been taken in China before the West was sufficiently developed 
to dream of them. The result was an early diffusion of intelligence 
of which the Chinese as a nation took prompt advantage. With 
their increased civilisation, their intellectual power kept equal stride. 
Their literature grew amazingly, instinct with the virility of a 
rapidly progressive people. Already in the centuries before Christ 
its classics had been made subjects of study for civil service examina- 
tions, and so continued until a few years ago when the revolution in 
modern thought sent them—or attempted so to do—to the rest and 
dust of the upper shelf. For more than twenty centuries their 
concentrated essence had been the main mental pabulum of the 
countless millions who have passed from dust to dust in this mar- 
vellous land. Confucius and Mencius, therefore, with a few others, 
share in the glorv of Moses, of Buddha, of Zoroaster, Christ, and all 
other great teachers of mankind. In some respects, as we shall 
see, their influence, being far less grossly misapplied, was greater 
and more mentally wholesome than that of either of their rivals. 
They made of intellectual China a nation of Voltaires and Tom 
Paines, a fact unique. To that fact is due a similarity between the 
religious practice of China and Ancient Greece. Both were at once 
sceptical and imaginative. The sly hits at the gods in the comedies 
of Aristophanes, and the more serious and damaging allusions to 
them in the works of the three great tragedians, Eschylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, all have their counterpart in Chinese literature. 
For with the early classical training of the Confucianist, while 
human credulity, especially in such an environment, was always 
to be reckoned with, it was an impossibility for it ever utterly to 
silence reason. That ancient and unanswerable argument, ‘‘It is 
written,’’ cut both ways in China, a fact which, under the strong 
temptation to listen to the ‘‘new things’’ of Taoism and Buddhism, 
stood the Chinese agnostic in good stead. 

But after the failure of the ‘‘Burner of the Books’’ there was 
no Chinese Index Expurgatorius. Once a student had passed 
successfully through his examinations, the whole range of China’s 
vast literature was freely open to his choice. No writer was ever 
denied a reading if only he could provide a current of piquant thought 
in streams of classic purity. Unfortunately for the Far East, there 
never appeared a genius capable of the invention of an alphabet, that 
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‘“‘greatest and most useful of all human inventions’’ according to 
Macaulay, and the lack of this has resulted in the widespread 
ignorance still to be found in China. Who can say to what height 
of intellectual grandeur China might not have risen had her people 
been freed from the shackles of those wondrously interesting 
hieroglyphics at once so numerous, so difficult to remember, and so 
protean in meaning? ‘The reverence in which they are held by the 
masses is proof sufficient that there has not for centuries past, 
if ever, been anything comparable in China with the suspicion of 
letters in general which, thanks to clerical trickery, was once pre- 
valent in Great Britain. We question if ever a Chinese Douglas 
uttered such words as these :— 


Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line. 


On the contrary, Chinese records are rich in examples of high 
officials whose parents by self-denial and ‘‘great tribulation’’ managed 
so to second the efforts of clever and ambitious sons as to secure for 
them, through successful education, the first step on the ladder to 
rank and fortune. 

But apart altogether from the ee of official employment, 
Chinese boys, and some few girls, had other needs for an education. 
There were the demands of daily life amongst a community whose 
better class constituents were all educated. Of far greater im- 
portance still were the claims of ancestral worship. It was here 
that common practice came most strongly to the support of classical 
teaching. Every mental conception, every moral thought, and 4 
large number even of practical actions were tinged or directed by 
the precepts of this all-pervading cult. Inside the schoolroom they 
ruled the teacher and his pupils. Outside they governed the rest. 
The result was that both in China and Japan there grew up that 
collectivist form of society with which we are now familiar, the 
form whose best motto is to be found in the New Testament—‘‘No 
man liveth to himself.’ True as this was in past milleniums, it 1s 
not less so now. Both in China and Japan the effect of national 
teaching is still to impress upon a student this stupendous fact, that 
whatever happens, and to whomsoever he may in time belong, he 
does not, and cannot, belong to himself. He has been bought with 
@ price, and in that price lies the power of mortmain, the grasp of 
the dead hand, the hand of an ancestry of untold antiquity, a grasp 
which can no more be shaken off than can the grip of death itself. 
During all the ages of the past, and the practice still holds, the 
peoples of the Far East have had a dual despotism laid upon them, 
political and social. Politically, the one, the Huangti or the 
Mikado, has ruled the many. But socially the many have ruled the 
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one ; in other words, the individual has no independent existence. 
He still belongs to three fathers—the father of his family, the father 
of his clan, and the father of his country. Socially, he is tied hand 
and foot by custom. Politically, he is the slave of his superiors. 
The higher he rises, the heavier his chains. The power of collec- 
tivism is never so well recognised as by one who, having achieved 
success, has to repay his supporters. ‘‘To the victors belong the— 
distribution of—the spoils! ’’ 

This despotism of the ancestral cult and what grew out of it may 
be traced, not only in the lives of China’s sons, but throughout the 
whole course of her history and her literature. Fortunately for the 
Chinese people, their education was never priest-ridden in the 
manner that ours was in Europe. Still, they were under an 
autocracy, and it is not the custom of despotisms to encourage 
liberty of any dangerous kind. It would be absurd, therefore, to 
look in Chinese literature for that ‘‘plain English’’ which is the 
pride of the English-speaking race wherever it may be. Till within 
recent years Chinese oratory was an unknown quantity. But as a 
consequence, China is possessed of a richer literature of suggestion 
than probably any other land. We pride ourselves on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Our children even now revel in Gulliver's Travels. Yet 
most of us, adults and children alike, are blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that we owe both these masterpieces to a passing era of British 
despotism, for, to our ancestors, both alike were satires, and enjoyed 
as such. Where, however, we have a few of such compositions, 


those of China may be numbered by the hundred. They run the - 


whole gamut of irony, sarcasm, satire, and wit. They deride, they 
banter, they mock, they twit, they fleer, and quiz, and they do all 
this under such a mask of apparent truth, fiction, or other literary 
tricks as to be unattachable by any court though often intensely 
enjoyed by courtiers. If there be any truth at all in the Buddhist 
doctrine of transmigration, it may well be that Juvenal, Cervantes, 
the author of Gil Blas, Dean Swift and other great Western satirists 
are nothing but re-incarnations of Chinese writers, graduates of the 
greatest school of badinage and travesty the world has ever known. 
If, therefore, China’s system of education was prolific of prigs, it 
was no less productive of critics. It was, moreover, the mother of 
much profound thought. Not a few of the newest doctrines of the 
most approved modern philosophers of the West have, there is good 
reason to believe, been recognised as neither more nor less than 
paraphrases of ancient Chinese classics. Chinese thought, strictly 
finite in practice because of its despotic environment, was at the 
game time infinite in theory. Yet its imagination was ever kept 
from soaring off into the unseen by its strong attachment to reality. 
Like an observation balloon it flew as high as its masters permitted, 
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but while up was ever in danger of puncture by the fiery darts of 
a watchful foe. Fancy was curbed by fact. Assumption was 
tempered by scepticism. Dogma was subject to analysis, and there 
was no ‘‘arm of the flesh,’’ except when political heresies intruded, 
to enforce a semblance of belief in things impossible. As well-read 
people now know, real freedom of thought, even in lberty-loving 
England, existed only in name until towards the end of the 
19th century, and it is by no means absolutely universal now. For 
there is no real freedom until all the dicta of authority, religious as 
well as secular, are, with the willing consent of the people, subject 
to the most open discussion, the most rigorous examination, and such 
@ sifting as shall leave no chaff behind. 

As contrasted with that of the West, we may sum up China’s 
culture in few words. In religion her ruling classes at a remarkably 
early age had come to the conclusion reached by Gibbon many 
centuries later, viz., that to the credulous all religions are equally 
true: to the philosopher, all equally false: and to the statesman, 
all equally useful. Confucianism, however, claimed no infallibility. 
China knew no fundamental conflict between authority and reason. 
Such priestcraft as came to her was rather accidental than essential. 
If she ever possessed bigots of the type so well known in Europe, 
they soon turned hypocrites, and so saved the nation from those 
deadly forms of persecution from which we suffered. To the point 
at which she arrived ages ago, Europe is now rapidly tending. 
Centuries since, China’s most advanced thinkers knew that the 
greater the faith the less the knowledge. We have added to that a 
further discovery : the more the knowledge the wider the freedom. 
On the side of morals there 1s little to choose between East and West, 
since neither has yet even begun to live up to the highest conceptions 
of Confucius, Buddha, or Christ. ; 

Chinese art, beautiful as its best productions are, is, perhaps, 
the plainest sufferer from that lack of external stimulus on which 
we have already dwelt. Here, in consequence, there is no doubt 
that the West has far surpassed the Kast. Japan, owing as she 
did all her earliest teaching to China, has in this respect outstripped 
her tutor. Both gained much from Buddhist influence. Both 
would have been far in advance of what they now are had they found 
themselves in competition with the schools of the West. But it 
must not be forgotten that much of the culture of Europe is a 
legacy from its fathers rather than from more remote ancestors, and 
as the fathers of the present generation of Chinese would hardly 
claim to have handed down any specially valuable form of art, 
literature, or culture of their own invention, we must wait awhile 
before any striking advance is made in these respects either by 
China or Japan. 
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Those best acquainted with native history in the original assure 
us of its extraordinary adherence to truth in the relation of facts. 
We should have expected this from a Confucianism which had no 
need to bolster up any sacredotal claims, and once again it is 
necessary to point to the extraordinary fact that while Chinese 
historians have for thousands of years been free from fetters of 
faith, European writers have been so only within a very recent 
period, and many are trammeled yet. A large part of the world 
has still to learn the heinousness of the crime which poisoned the 
stream of history at its source. Fortunately it is now possible for 
writers to draw upon vast stores of untainted material and to 
reproduce it in essence with the sole object of telling the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. There is a special 
value attaching to the history of all those nations which have led 
more or less isolated lives. It is in these that we find displayed the 
most marked and conspicuous development in the character of their 
people. We have but to point to ancient Egypt, to China, to 
Japan, to England, and in a less degree to Spain, to find ample proof 
of this assertion, for all these were, by their natural surroundings, 
shut off more or less completely from their fellow men. The story 
of Egypt, China, and Japan takes us back into the early twilight 
of myth and mystery. The two latter retain that independence 
which Egypt long since lost. We need not, therefore, refer again 
to the land of the Pharaohs, but in various ways the two European 
lands mentioned will bear interesting comparison with the oldest 
and most remarkable of all independent lands—the land in which 
we live, China. To that comparison we now turn. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two SPECIAL COMPARISONS. 


That there must be far more of comparison than contrast in the 
growth of any two great branches of the human race is a proposition 
which will hardly be denied. Human nature cannot, if it would, 
escape its limitations. ‘*‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,’’ is a8 much the wisdom of Europe and America as of Asia and 
Africa, and there would be far more friendship and far less 
antagonism amongst nations if men remembered their essential 
unity and interdependence. It would be as easy, perhaps, to 
discover comparisons between China and some other lands as it 
has been to find them between China on the one side and England 
and Spain on the other, but there were particular reasons why the 
two last named should have been chosen. Spain has, indeed, been 
called the China of the West, for reasons which will become apparent 
as we proceed, but the thought of comparison between England and 
China will at first sight seem far less natural than that of contrast. 
Early English writers on China took a childish delight in enumerat- 
ing every little difference which their excited curiosity could discover, 
with the result that the most general opinion of China held by the 
untravelled Englishman was that topsy-turvy-dom there was the 
rule, not the exception. 

But we now know that there are striking similarities between 
China and England both in present practice and in history. Both 
peoples found themselves very early in their career in the position 
of invaders. Both disposed of the aborigines with whom they 
came into contact in similar ways. Our Teutonic tribes drove those 
Britons whom they did not absorb or massacre into the mountain 
regions of the west and south. The Chinese had done exactly the 
same. It has already been suggested that a more complete absorp- 
tion of aborigines by the Chinese in some districts, and absorption 
in a less degree in others, may account for such differences as exist 
between the Cantonese and the inhabitants of South Kiangsu. It 
certainly serves to explain the difference seen to-day between the 
men of Norfolk and Cornwall. So, too, our Welsh, Gaels, and 
Irish remain as distinct from the English pure and simple as do 
the Lolos, Miaotze, and Ikias generally from the Chinese. And 
if it be true that China still has occasional trouble with the remnants 
of her aborigines, what shall be said of the Sinn Fein rising of 1916? 

In relations with neighbours, too, there are striking resem- 
blances. The Japanese used to raid the coasts of China exactly in 
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the same way as the Danes raided ours. Trouble from the warlike 
Scot was of common occurrence. Inroads from wandering Tartars 
answered to those that came across the Cheviots. Then there was 
our Norman invasion, corresponding closely with that of the North- 
men, or Mongols, who established a new dynasty in China just as 
William the Conqueror did in England. Furthermore the subsequent 
experience of the two lands runs on all fours, for invaders and con- 
querors became in process of time more or less completely unified. 
Still more curious is the parallel between various Chinese risings and 
that which overthrew Charles I. There had from very early times 
been a belief in the divine nght of the Huangti, but as we shall see 
later on, this was never permitted to stand in the way of the 
overthrow of a ruler who had forfeited his claim to respect and 
obedience. In England the theory of divine nght had not been 
pressed until the time of James I, and the resemblance between the 
character of the Chinese and the English under like circumstances 
was made abundantly clear in the treatment awarded that would-be 
English autocrat, Charles I. He was the single example of an 
English ruler beheaded, but our comparatively short history has seen 
seven deposed, while for similar reasons Chinese dynasties have been 
completely changed on the average once in something less than 200 
years. Last of all these coincidences which we will mention is that 
which marks the resemblance between the deposition of James I 
of England and the last of the Ming Emperors of China. Dissat- 
isfaction was rampant in China when Li Tsz-ch‘eng, a village 
beadle’s son, raised his modest standard of revolt. Just as rampant 
was dissatisfaction in England—and the times were not far apart— 
when similar risings began against James II. Matters had reached 
a highly dangerous state for the last of the Ming Emperors when 
Wu San-kuei accepted Manchu help against the then triumphant 
rebel, Li. Matters had come to a similar crisis in England when 
seven Whig peers invited William, Prince of Orange, to invade 
England in order to save it. He came as the Manchus came, and 
if his descendants did not remain rulers of England, as those of the 
Manchus did of China, it was only because William had the mis- 
fortune to be without an heir. 

It may be said that all these similarities were purely accidental, 
and hence demonstrative of nothing, but no such objection can be 
made to certain other coincidences now to be shown. When, some 
two and a half milleniums B.C. the Chinese people are first dimly 
descried through the mists of antiquity, they are found in a state 
of early feudalism. We may mark that fact to emphasize the length 
of the lead which the Chinese possessed over the peoples of Europe. 
Chinese feudalism had run its course and come to an end two 
centuries B.C., while that of Europe did not begin till the ninth 
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century, A.D. In this particular, therefore, the Chinese had a start 
of some 3,000 years. But human development takes no thought of 
time. It depends on conditions, and it is a striking fact that 
English and Chinese feudalism had things in common, while both 
differed from that established on the continent of Europe. There 
it laid the foundation of a noble caste, which did not, and does not 
exist either in China or England. But most important of all was 
the fact that in both these lands feudalism tended to a secularising 
of the Government. We shall see how much that meant when we 
come to consider the comparison between China and Spain. 

In their early days both the English and Chinese peoples were 
surrounded by hostile tribes. No cement is so strong as that of a 
common danger. Witness the unification of cosmopolitan com- 
munities at the Treaty Ports in days gone by. But as time pro- 
gressed and the invaders of Britain and China waxed strong, there 
was just that natural development which might have been looked 
for. Curiously enough the Chinese had their Heptarchy as we had 
ours. Our Bretwaldas were literally ‘‘Lords of Britain,’’ or ‘‘of 
the Britons’’; and when, in 827, Egbert was able to enforce 
recognition of himself as King, he was but doing what a Hsia chief 
had done in China centuries before when he became the ‘‘Ti’’ (#7) 
of the country. Absolute monarchy which began in China more 
than 200 years B.C. was almost from the very beginning tempered 
by representatives of the people holding official rank, for it was 
under the Han dynasty that the civil service examination system 
began. It is a very vulgar error to imagine, as many do, that 
there is no democracy but that associated with stump speeches and 
frequent elections. 

Chinese government followed, or rather led, the usual practice 
of beginning with an aristocracy consisting of leaders in war and 
peace. Their monarchy was as usual of later date. Kings, both in 
China and in England, were at first elective, though afterwards 
hereditary. For a while primogeniture was the rule. Another 
resemblance is found in the constitution of the nobility. There were 
in both five orders, dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and barons, - 
and in China as in England all these except the barons were officials 
having definite duties. Once more we may point to the common 
sense characteristic alike of the Chinese and English which saved 
their respective lands from the curse of a dividing line between 
classes and masses. In neither land is there any sharp distinction 
between patrician and plebeian, with the result that it has been 
claimed for England that she has the most democratic aristocracy 
known to the Western world, as well as the most aristocratic 
democracy. 

From a very early date the Chinese Emperor was looked upon | 
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as the Tien-tsz K -F-, or Son of Heaven; the Chu-tsz = =, or Lord; 
the Tan Chin Fo Yeh % 4 § HX, or Buddha of the present day. 
He was, in consequence, the national priest as well as king, and 
in the last year of his hfe, Yuan Shih-kai went through the old 
religious ceremonies at the Temple of Heaven in Peking, just as 
all the long line of China’s rulers had done before him. But 1n the 
England of pre-reformation days there was a special Chiao Huang 
@ =F or King of Religion, the Pope of Rome, who as we shall see 
once came into conflict with the Emperor of China as he had done 
with the Kings of England. Once our reformation had been con- 
summated the English ruler became a religious as well as a secular 
head as his Chinese representatives had long been before him. 
The Divine Right claimed by James I was, therefore, a thing long 
accepted by the Chinese people. In our chapters on the religions 
of China we propose to develop these ideas somewhat more fully. 

We shall also call attention in more detail to resemblances m 
law, in language, and other things, all tending to show the profound 
truth of a statement made by Mr. Clennell in his volume on the 
Historical Development of Religion tn China, where he writes as 
follows :—‘‘To say that China is another world, contradictory, 
upside down, incomprehensible, is a facile and superficial burking 
of the problems it presents, and would only fortify the barriers 
whereby we and the Chinese are parted from one another. 

At bottom,’’ Mr. Clennell writes, ‘‘we are one with them.”’ 

We have already mentioned the fact that England was largely 
isolated from the rest of the world. But in modification of that 
statement there must not be forgotten those great historic events 
which made us a mixed race of Celts, Latins, Angles, Saxons, 
Jutes, Danes, Normans, and others. The Chinese seem to have 
recognised at a very early date the danger of inbreeding, and to 
have made the union of members of the same clan illegal. To this 
day no Mr. Yuan of Peking may wed a Miss Yuan of Canton or any 
other place. The mixture of races, Aryans all, which formed the 
British people of the present, was denied to the Chinese. We may, 
however, hope to see repeated in China a phenomenon already 
historical in England and Japan, the intensity of the re-action 
brought about amongst a long-isolated people when once the prison 
bars are swept away. We have but to look back to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, to the times of Drake and Frobisher, of Cabot 
and Columbus, to see how from their long sleep of the Middle Ages, 
the people of England, stimulated by the knowledge of the Renais- 
sance, and urged on by the achievements of their contemporaries, 
sprang into the front line of nations almost at a bound. It was 
only in 1867 that Japan threw off the trammels of her age-long 
feudalism, and plunged into a stream of progress which has made 
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of her what we see to-day. May we not expect a similar rapid rise 
in China once her leaders find themselves able to act together as 
those of England and Japan have done? 

We now turn to the consideration of another phase of our 
comparison between China and the West, one hardly so bright with 
promise, perhaps, yet by no means devoid of it. If we accept the 
dictum that man’s material progress depends on his growing control 
over the resources and pdwers of Nature; then the corollary, that 
anything hindering such control will act as a clog on his advance, 
must also be admitted. Such an obstacle may arise either from 
circumstances over which man has no control, or it may be due to 
influences springing directly or indirectly from his own conduct. 
Both are to be found in Spain and China. Nature shut them both 
off from free intercourse with the outer world, and, internally, long 
distances or mountain ranges added to the isolation. Owing to the 
lack of easy communication, men have died of famine in both lands 
though ample supplies of food were ready on the other side of a 
mountain range. Such difficulties are not entirely overcome even 
now. 

But it is to mental rather than physical defects that we have 
to attribute stagnation in Spanish and Chinese progress, and we can 
but look for the cause of this in the lack of suitable stimulation from 
without, added, in the case of Spain, to a most exaggerated form of 
loyalty to the throne and subservience to a priesthood as artful as 
ambitious. From the combination of these physical and mental 
causes there grew a condition of mind which made advance im- 
possible. Much depended on the personal character and ability of 
the sovereign, in fact it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
everything must so depend when lack of freedom, want of education, 
and an over-exaggerated respect for authority—especially priestly 
authority—are the characteristics of a nation at large. Those who 
are sufficiently acquainted with Chinese history under the Manchus 
will find their minds reverting to the reigns of Kanghsi and Chien- 
lung in illustration of what we have said. But how few alas! are the 
Kanghsis and Chienlungs in China’s story. As few as the Carlos the 
Thirds of Spain. There was a period of Spanish greatness. It lay 
mainly in the 16th century, when, thanks to the discoveries of Colum- 
bus and the purloined riches of the New World, Spain had leaped full- 
armed into the leadership of Europe. But, owing to causes already 
mentioned, this prosperity was as a house built on the sand, an 
aumbrageous upgrowth lacking a tap-root. So long as such wise and 
able rulers as Ferdinand and Isabella, and their successor, Charles V, 
who ruled for 40 years, remained in power, so long was advantage 
taken of favourable circumstances to build up national power. But, 
as in so many other cases, a prosperity, due to the personal effort of 
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the sovereign and inadequately supported by an un-progressive 
people, proved ephemeral. With the loss of her monarchical ability 
Spain fell back as Prussia fell back after the death of Frederick 
the Great, and as China steadily declined under the later Manchus. 
So small, as Pope observes, is that portion of a nation’s affairs which 
kings can permanently cause or cure. 

To make the similarity still more remarkable, there came both 
to Spain and China, a time and a conditien when it was hopeless to 
look for effective native control of the nation’s business. To such a 
pass had an ignorant priesthood, standing in the way of every form 
of education but their own, brought the people. Not even in Italy, 
the home of the Papacy, had there ever been so complete a priestly 
hold over public and private life as was seen in Spain. Other nations 
know nothing of the Inquisition but its horrors. The Spanish people 
long upheld it. The resources and powers of Nature which science 
was then beginning to discover remained a closed book to Spain, 
where the more men were educated the more ignorant they became, 
where the king owed his throne to the votes of his bishops, and 
was completely under their thumb, and where no man dared call 
~ either soul or body his own. Such was the condition of affairs when 
Philip V came to the throne in the last year of the eighteenth 
century. He was contemporary with the fifth Manchu Emperor, 
Juiaking, on the throne of China. Philip was a Bourbon, the first 
of the Spanish line. He was a grandson of Louis XIV, and thus 
brought in that outer influence which for awhile had served so well 
under Charles V, a Teuton in type, descent, and education. Philip 
made short work of the isolation theory. Four years after his 
enthronement we find an Englishman, the Duke of Berwick, general- 
issimo of the Spanish forces, and acting with complete success. 
Financiers came from France to reorganise a treasury depleted by 
those fatal enemies to sound finance, incompetence and corruption. 
In other official positions were Italians, Dutch, German, and other 
foreigners, and the hoped-for results began to be seen. The nation 
was visibly recovering, as Egypt has recovered of late years, for 
there were men in control who, being suitably paid, could act with 
honesty, and, having ability, could serve with success. 

We need not pursue our research further in this direction though 
much more might be said. China’s decline has not been entirely 
on all fours with that of Spain, for while it is unquestionable that 
at bottom the stagnation of both was due to one and the same 
cause—ignorance, it is not true that this came about in precisely 
the same way. China lacked new ideas only because she was 
outside the circle of their diffusion. Spain repulsed them as they 
passed her doors. If there was a deadness in the classical lore of 
China, it was because new germs of life were unable to enter. The 
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abyssmal ignorance of Spain was exactly what might have been 
found everywhere but for the infusion of secular rationalism. 
England doubted: therefore England enquired. She was one of 
EKurope’s earliest sceptics: therefore she ceased to take for granted 
things which bound Spain with such adamantine fetters as have 
hardly yet been entirely cast aside. Such matters as these, dealing 
as they do with the soul of a people, deserve special notice, and to 
that task we now proceed. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT AS IT WAS. 


Until 1912 there had been no fundamental change in the essence 
of the Chinese Government for ages. Dynasties had come and gone, 
but custom, law, and method had remained practically as they were. 
The foundations laid by ancestor worship were never even shaken, 
much less overthrown. The despotic father of every household was 
reproduced on a larger scale in the head of the clan, and on the 
largest possible scale in the Son of Heaven himself, who ruled not 
only over the Chinese but over all nations, kindreds, and tongues 
by virtue of the Divine Commission receive from above. The 
earliest elective system of securing a ruler had disappeared quite 
early in China’s history, and was followed for a time by the common 
western custom of primogeniture, but that, too, gave way in favour 
of an hereditary selective method which prevailed until the fall of 
the Manchu Government in 1912. Usually a younger son was 
preferred to the eldest, and in the days of the late Ii:mpress Dowager, 
Tsu Hsi, infants in arms were, for evident reasons, given the 
preference. 

Nominally autocratic, a Chinese Emperor usually had less real 
power than even a Russian Tsar. He could at will issue edicts 
having the name of law, but it would be quite untrue to declare 
that they had its force, for no law has force unless it 1s applied, and 
In an area so vast as that of the Chinese Empire it was impossible 
for any law to be strictly carried out unless the local officials were 
in favour of it, and unless it could be enforced without stirring up 
rebellion. The Chinese Government, therefore, though in name 
despotic, was in reality permeated with a strong form of ancestral 
democracy, a type of republicanism, be it noted, not by any means 
to be confused with that of the United States, where individualism 
has attained its maximum freedom. Many Imperial Edicts were 
probably never heard of by the common people, and those that were, 
as Canton experience amply proves, took effect only till forgotten, 
a period varying between a few days and a month or two. Still the 
Emperor, or Huang-tih, was unquestionably divine. There is no 
difference between the “‘Ti’’ (#7) in his title, and that in ‘‘Shang-ti’’ 
( & #), the name chosen by many missionaries to designate the 
Supreme Being. When his earthly days were done, his departure 
was strictly in accordance with a development of the old ancestral 
belief; he “‘mounted the dragon chariot to be a guest on high.’’ 
Chinese custom allows of various changes of name even where the 
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poorest are concerned. Every Emperor had three titles, his own 
personal name held till his accession, his ruling title, or ‘‘year 
indicator’? which he may select for himself, and the canonised or 
temple name chosen after his decease. It is by the last that he is 
known in history. One important fact adds force to what is said 
above regarding the actual powerlessness of the late Emperors except 
such as were possessed of more than ordinary ability and force of 
character :—they were all as a rule confined within the many walls 
of the capital. The shameful manner in which their empire was 
misruled could, therefore, be known to them only by hearsay, if 
at all. 

In a sense, until the revolution of 1911-2, every Manchu poverty- 
stricken though he might be, was an aristocrat, a member of the 
ruling race. The Imperial Clansmen in particular, those who traced 
their lineage to the dynastic founder, were a privileged people. 
They were wearers of the yellow girdle, and boasted a dozen degrees 
of nobility. Their. main business was the filling of such posts as 
might be assigned to them, the acceptance of such allowances as 
their patron offered, and the performance of such nominal duties as 
micht be called for. Very little that was positive was ever demanded 
by the later Chinese system of government. If the empire was at 
peace: if the provinces made those dutiful returns which the 
Father of the Country could rightly expect : if there were no serious 
outbreak anywhere: what more could be desired? It was not the 
business of Peking to mitiate reforms. Better means of com- 
munication, roads, railways, bridges, post-offices, what had the 
Government to do with these? If forests were cut down, and lands 
were flooded in consequence: if rivers silted up and prevented 
navigation : if in times of pestilence sanitation might have saved 
countless lives: what had the ruling power to do with these? It 
had become the fashion to attribute such evils to errors in govern- 
ment, but some were visitations of heaven, others were due to the 
people’s own foolishness, and the suggested remedies were of doubtful 
value if not actually detrimental. Ministries and minor departments 
were at one in the conviction that the wisest of all maxims for 
Government officials to act upon was to secure the maximum revenue 
with the minimum of cost, and never to press the people beyond the 
danger point. 

Immediately next to the Emperor in standing, and unquestion- 
ably above him in actual power in most cases, were the two bodies 
usually known as the Grand Secretariat, and the Grand Council, the 
former composed of not more than six members, each known as a 
‘“‘Chung-tang’’ 4 &&. from the ‘‘Central Hall’’ of the Imperial quar- 
ters, the latter consisting of about the same number, and meeting daily 
in the ‘‘wee sma’ ’oors’’ to discuses the affairs of state. Usually 
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they held the portfolios of the six main Boards or Departments which 
attended to the general affairs of the empire. These during Manchu 
times were as follows :— 

The Board of Civil Affairs, or Lt Pu, (3 %{$) which controlled 
the patronage of all the higher civil offices—the most important by 
far—in the empire. The Board of Revenue, or Hu Pu, (RF %§) 
which dealt with tribute, revenue, etc. The Board of Ceremonies 
or Rites, known as the Li ( itt ) Pu. The Board of War, or 
Ping Pu, (fe %§) which governed provincial military bodies unless 
these were Manchus, when they: were separately organised and 
commanded. The Board of Punishments, or Hing Pu, ( Ff ) 
before whom came any official delinquents as well as important 
matters of criminal law. The Kung Pu, ( ZT ) or Board of Works, 
was badly named if into the title there is read the full meaning of 
the West, for this particular organisation was not expected to do more 
than look after the empire’s official residences, and during the later 
years of the dynasty did very little even of that. Of the less 
important departments, the one whose name is most frequently 
heard by foreigners was the Han-Lin Yuen, ( BR #k PZ ) ‘‘Forest of 
Pencils,’ or College of Literature. This was composed of the 
choicest graduates of the great civil service examination system, 
which had lasted since the time of the Han dynasty, and was not 
swept away by the Revolution, though in 1903 the new Board of 
Education took over the direction of the national school work. 
One of the duties of the Board, as now constituted, is the care of 
China’s historical archives—such as are left, for many were destroyed 
in 1900 when the Han-Lin building, close to the British Legation, 
was burnt by the Boxers. This Board is also commissioned to 
compile the national annals not yet completed, a task of great care 
and much honour in China. 

Provincial government varied to some extent in the eighteen 
provinces. Only two had Viceroys of their own, Chihli and 
Szechuan, and there were but six other officers of that rank. One 
of these, under the name of the Viceroy of the Liang Kiang, ruled 
Kiangsu, Anhui, and Kiangsi. Another presided over Shensi and 
Kansu, the Shen-Kan Viceroyalty; another over Fukien and 
Chekiang, the Min-Che Viceroyalty; another over the two Hu 
provinces, Hupeh and Hunan, the Hu-Kwang Viceroyalty; the 
fifth over Kwangtung and Kwangsi, the Liang Kwang Viceroyalty ; 
and the last over Yunnan and Kweichow, the Viceroyalty of the 
Yun-Kwel. 

Chinese provinces had some of the autonomous privileges of the 
Federal States of America. Most of what is called Chinese 
democracy depends upon that fact, but in one special point the 
Chinese province was far ahead of the American State, for it was, 
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until treaty days, gladly given permission by Peking to deal with 
the foreign barbarian as it chose, so long as it applied the best known 
and most orthodox method of ‘‘ruling by misrule.’’ As is usually 
the case in despotisms, provincial officials were subjected to a great 
deal of espionage from their colleagues and subordinates. They 
received appointments for three years only as a rule, and as they 
had usually bribed their way to office, and their nominal pay was 
hardly sufficient to keep their households in rice, it naturally followed 
that the utmost had to be made out of the system which permitted 
the practice of an inverted maxim :—‘‘It is more blessed to receive 
than to give.”’ 

It will be found in practice that in Canton the official of highest 
standing was at times, by foreigners, called the Governor and 
sometimes the Viceroy. The mistake was natural enough, for the 
two were pretty nearly on a level, though, of course, the Viceroy 
took precedence of the Futai, as the Governor was called. It was 
only in the absence of the Viceroy that the Governor was supreme 
in his province. Next to him was the Fantai, or Provincial Treasurer, 
with the Niehtai, or Provincial Judge, and the Salt and Grain 
Intendants much on a level. Each main division of a province, a 
Fu, or prefecture, had its complement of officials ruling its sub- 
ordinate parts, or Hiens, of which two or three were sometimes 
linked together under a Taotai. Of Taotais there were various 
classes under whom were the Chih-fu, the Chih-chow, or Chih-hsien, 
beneath whom, again, were a number of subordinate officials. 

In some respects the Chih-hsien was by far the most important 
of all officials. The Chinese knew him as ‘‘the Father and Mother 
of the people.’’ His official title proclaimed him as the ‘‘one who 
knows the Hsien,’’ and on him lay every responsibility not 
specifically laid on anybody else. He may have had, and actually 
did have, a considerable array of subordinates, but it was he who 
was responsible. He was the tax-collector, he received the grain 
tribute, he presided over the Land Office, he saw to the filling of 
the public granaries, and if locusts, floods, or drought appeared with 
resulting famine, on him lay the burden of caring for the unfortunates 
threatened with starvation. All public buildings were under his 
charge, and out of his official salary of from one to three hundred 
taels per annum—not per mensem—he might, if he felt disposed, 
see to the maintenance of the people’s schools, the upkeep of the 
provincial roads, and the construction of the people’s bridges! 
If he did not, nobody did. Asa Police Magistrate, his further duties 
were numerous. As a rule he dealt with criminal cases only, the 
civil being disposed of in most cases without recourse to official aid. 
In cases of public disturbance he had the power of life and death. 
He was the Hsien’s coroner, public prosecutor, sheriff, and gaol 
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warden. Had his standing been higher he might have been the 
prototype of the ‘‘Lord High Everything Else’’ of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera. 

Evidently the office of Chihsien was no sinecure. He had 
practically bought his position, though he might not have paid for 
it. The purchase might have been effected by a syndicate of his 
friends who, of course, expected to ‘‘receive their own with usury.”’ 
Actual incomes varied with environment. Some brought a fifty-fold 
increase upon the nominal salary, some a hundred, and others 
possibly, a thousand. Out of this came the syndicate’s returns, and 
whatever the Chihsien close to disburse to the army of his retainers. 
It is plain, therefore, that ‘‘squeezing’’ had become a fine art in 
China, and resistance to it a sacred duty. Hence arose those local 
disturbances, due to the over-stepping of the safety line, which played 
havoc with the aspirations of so many Chihsiens. 

The official in closest touch with the people is, however, the 
tipao, who may act as constable and tax-collector for one village or 
more than one. He may be the ‘‘little tyrant’’ pilloried by Gray, 
or he may be the friend and adviser of the elders of the village 
amongst whom he is but primus inter pares. He measures their 
land and settles its boundaries, he helps 1n the arbitration of disputes, 
and in a very large number of cases, is the only Government official 
ever seen by village people throughout the whole course of their lives. 
As he is invariably selected from amongst the people themselves, 
and is a native of the village or ward he superintends, or of one close 
by, he is a personal representative of that native democracy which 
has been referred to before. The Chinese doctrine of responsibility 
gives him a moral influence over and above that pertaining to his 
legal position, but this may naturally be lost if, as often happened 
during the later Macnhu times, the post was bought. 

The first aim of the Manchus as of all other successful invaders 
was to secure their future. They showed not a little astuteness in 
the varying means employed to this end. From the brutal one of 
destroving such means of communication as there were, to the 
infinitely more subtle plan which harnessed the Chinese to their 
chariot, they left no source of power untapped. But the simplest 
means of all was the occupation of strategic points by their own 
people or others whom they could trust. Two-thirds of the provinces 
were thus provided with garrisons which held nearly a score of 
important towns or cities, those of Manchu race living entirely apart 
from the native Chinese. It went hard with many of these in 1911. 
Of the Chinese troops in the early days, before contact with the West 
had compelled something like training and armament, little need be 
said. Ill-armed or unarmed, ill-led or un-led, ill-taught, or untaught, 
they acted, when tried, just as such levies might be expected to act. 
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If possible, many of their officers were worse than the men. Yet, 
as will be seen by and by, there were exceptions enough to show 
what the real Chinese is worth as a soldier when given a fair chance. 
Military officers whether belonging to the eight banner corps, the 
Green Standard, in which all were Chinese, or the unofficial militia, 
all ranked below civilian officials of a similar grade. Their education 
and training counted for little, and it remained for recent times to 
show what could be made of the unquestionably promising military 
material of which China has so tremendous a supply. 

Of her system of taxation we need say but little. A land tax, 
tribute in kind, and the proceeds of the salt gabelle formed a 
foundation. In addition to these, there were the customs revenue, 
duties levied on goods in transit, licences of various kinds, special 
taxes such as the reed tax in the Yangtze valley, likin established 
during the Taiping rebellion and never relinquished, the ‘‘lo-ti-shut’’ 
consumption and production tax, and such other imposts as official 
intrigue could at any time induce or compel the people to pay. It is 
now well known that but a small fraction of the amount collected 
reached the metropolis, and that a still smaller amount was spent 
for the benefit of the people. A last source of revenue in hard times 
was the sale of official rank or office, that hoary old form of corruption 
which has disgraced nearly all countries alike. 

One revenue officer, in view of the importance of his standing at 
Canton in pre-treaty days, deserves special mention. He was the 
Chief of the Canton Customs and was known to foreigners as the 
Hoppo. As Canton was by far the richest purveyor of revenue from 
trade known to the empire in those days, his office was usually held 
by a Manchu of high standing whose business it was not only to 
fill his own pocket as full as possible, but to aid in filling those of his 
friends and supporters in the capital. To him went not a little of 
the profit made by the Co-hong merchants, his in the main were 
those rapacious imposts laid on foreign shipping, and it was 
commonly reported that some of the several bankruptcies amongst 
the members of the Co-hong were due to the ‘‘squeezes’’ forced 
from them by the Hoppo and his official colleagues. 

Such, in the sketchiest of outlines, is a fair picture of China’s 
governmental system as it was known during the last decades of the 
Manchu régime. There were some things in it deserving praise: 
there was much to be condemned, and in so saying we have tersely 
told the story of most other lands as well as that of China. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHINA'S RELIGIOUS BRLIEFS. 


Without a brief understanding of a people’s religion it would be 
as impossible to comprehend their actions as it would be to explain 
the motion of an electric engine without a knowledge of electricity. 
No definition of religion ever yet penned has found complete 
acceptance. For our present purpose we shall include in our 
religious list all persons who believe in a spiritual existence and in 
some way or other act up to that belief. Confucianism and 
ancestor worship will thus come within our purview, for in both 
there is a recognition of the spiritual side of man’s nature. Indeed, 
ancestor worship, accepted with modification by the Great Sage, 
is essentially a cult of other-worldliness. ‘‘Gods. many and lords 
many’’ have arisen from it in the course of ages, but we need not 
here trace their development. The law of religious growth has been 
carefully sought out by Spencer and others, and the Far East offers 
no great difference from other lands in this respect. When China 
first emerges into the twilight of the ancient morn we see no priests. 
The first minister of religion was the ‘‘arranger of the ancestral] 
temple.’’ Not till about 1200 B.c. do we hear of idols, though long 
before that magicians and soothsayers, dancing dervishes and 
exorcists carried on their practices under the name of Wuism, not 
yet dead either in China or England. 

It is said that all civilised religions as well as all civilised 
society is based on ancestor worship. The first cults were ghost 
cults. Such beliefs grow, though they boast no founder, know no 
theology, and have no scriptures. Chinese ancestor worship has 
much in common with that of Japan, and both with that of Greece 
and Rome. Neither of them has the slightest trace of what in 
modern days has been called “‘conditional immortality.”’ All who 
live and die, all who pass ‘‘beyond the veil’’ become immortals. 
Man’s mortal coil is shuffled off and he enters into his eternal 
transfiguration. High and low, rich and poor alike enjoy this 
confident assurance. And it naturally follows that as there are good 
and bad in the visible world, and there is no knowledge of any 
‘change of character after death, the immaterial world 1s peopled 
both by the evil and the good. Gods and demons follow as a natural 
development. ‘‘They are men,’’ says Cicero, ‘“who have departed 
this life: consider them divine beings,’’ a re-echoed form of the 
teaching ages earlier, of Confucius, who says, ‘‘Worship the spirits 
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as though they stood before you.’’ They were, as a matter of fact, 
supposed to remain, invisibly of course, in their old haunts, a belief 
which gave rise to a fear not yet suppressed in many lands. Their 
ubiquity was a later development. 

Under the influence of this fear, men fled from death as 
dwellers in tents fled from pestilence. Homes were abandoned ; 
and it is possible that some of these became the earliest ancestral 
temples or ghost-houses, and so in time led to the use of temples, 
the ‘‘miau’’ of China, and the ‘‘miya’’ of Japan. In early times 
ancestral worship called for human sacrifices. Some of a chieftain’s 
wives and followers were despatched with him to be his attendants 
in the spirit land. Both in China and Japan this custom died out, 
earthen or other figures taking the place of the human offerings. 
But voluntary sacrifice has never been officially suppressed, and 
examples of it still occur at intervals, as in Japan, public opinion 
being uncertain whether applaud or condemn. 

There is no doubt, however, that most of the fear which formerly 
attached itself to the ancestral cult has now disappeared. It has 
probably been transferred from the immortal human spirit to one of 
the demon tribe abounding in the Taoist and Buddhist infernos. 
Thus the Japanese Shinto, or ‘Way of the gods,’’ as now fully 
developed, has been described by Mr. Aston, who 1s quoted with 
approval by Dr. Nitobé, as ‘‘a religion of gratitude and love.’’ 
There may yet remain some of the wisdom of the serpent in offerings 
made to the more doubtful deities, for there 1s vengeance to be 
feared as well as love to be rewarded. Especially is this the case 
where Nature’s powers are so vehemently in evidence as they some- 
times are in Japan, China, and India. There is a marked difference, 
for example, between the mythology of India and that of Greece, 
due to the different manifestation of Nature’s powers in the two 
lands. Moreover the vast majority of China’s sons are tillers of 
the soil, dependent entirely on the beneficence of Nature for their 
living. To whom, therefore, should obeisance be offered, homage 
paid, and grateful offerings given, but to those who hold the winds 
in the hollow of their hands, who send the genial rain, who temper 
the heat of the sun, and so make possible those ‘‘kindly fruits of the 
earth’’ on which men depend for health, strength, and hfe? Those 
who have passed away have their share in this, and to them go those 
grateful offerings of food and clothing, of houses and furniture, of 
sedan chairs, and in these days, even of motor-cars, all, the food 
excepted, being despatched on ‘‘the smoke horse’’ to the abodes of 
the departed. To the shades of departed heroes Admiral Togo 
attributed the victory of Japan against Russia. 

The strength of ancestral feeling thus awakened re-acted upon 
the living members of a family, and formed the foundation of a 
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religion of filial piety in the household itself. A Chinese or Japanese 
family even in these times may be looked upon as a religious unit, 
even as those in Greece and Rome were, and within the recollection 
of many British laymen to-day will be those early years in their 
own life when family prayers conducted by the father of the house- 
hold was as much a matter of daily life as are the simple Shinto nites, 
“‘behind the shoji,’’ in a Japanese household. For in the beginning 
the father was at once the priest, the magistrate, and the king of his 
dwelling. His word was law. He held the power of life and death. 
Liberty under his roof depended on his will, and the State despotism 
which grew out of this condition was but a macrocosm of its 
microcosm. In later times there was additional reason for unlimited 
paternal power. When the family had grown into a clan, and the 
clan came into contact with the higher power of the State, the 
law of responsibility was evolved, and when it was possible that a 
whole family might be put to death for the fault of one of its 
members, absolute control became a necessity. ‘“‘No man liveth to 
himself,’’ reads to the Western individualist as a° statement open 
to question. To the Eastern it is a truism. 

What, then, were the results reasonably to be expected from 
such a system. In it we plainly see that there was no practical 
division between ‘‘church and state.’’ Ruler and priest were one 
whether in the family, the clan, or the nation. In Japanese, 
‘‘matsurigoto’’ means either to govern or to worship. Reverence 
and loyalty were convertible terms, and as time went on, morality 
merged into communal tradition. Family training resulted in the 
practice of a patience which we of the west can only marvel at. It 
resulted in an unselfishness utterly incomprehensible in individualist 
society. Its loyalty was the loyalty of a Scottish kern to his chief, 
while its honesty, kindliness, and docility were admirable in the 
highest degree. On the other side there was much numbing of 
personality, and a tendency to reduce all character to one dead level. 
Add to these the fact that it was not always considered necessary 
to carry private virtues into public life, and then it will be possible to 
form some idea of the bundle of primitive instincts bound up with 
the system of ancestral worship, and how very similar many of them 
are fo our own. We have our fifth commandment to honour our 
father and mother. Our land is a fatherland or a motherland. 
There is but a step between the Chinese prayer to a father invisible 
on earth, and ours to ‘“‘Our Father’’ equally invisible in heaven. 
The Russian Tsar was the ‘‘Little Father.’’ The King of England 
still speaks of ‘‘my’’ people. Loyalty is still a virtue. We do not 
set up an ancestral tablet in the drawing room, but we do put up 
tombstones in the cemetery. The Roman Church prays for the 
departed, and on All Souls’ Night European peasants provide them 
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with food. The power of the dead hand even now is strong enough 
in England to enforce what is, at times, a most iniquitous will. Our 
national heroes have ceased to be worshipped. But in effigy they 
may still be seen in our Valhallas, and men yet lay flowers upon 
their monuments. We talk vastly more about religion than the 
Chinese do, but is our life practice better? There are many forms 
of ‘‘Chiao’’ ( #%) in China, for ‘‘chiao’’ stands for doctrine, teaching, 
religion, and the good and bad points in these were long since settled 
to native satisfaction. But it is ‘“Hsiao’’ (#) that comes into daily 
hfe and conduct, for ‘‘hsiao’’ stands for that very comprehensive 
thing translated inadequately ‘‘filal piety,’’ and that, as we have 
seen, 18 not an ‘ism but a life. 

China’s great sages find their niche in her national literature, 
in the immortal writings of the first of the world’s great Agnostics, 
Confucius, and in those of his numberless disciples. There is 
nothing wonderful to the twentieth century in those much lauded 
writings, that handful of books for which the world is indebted 
to Confucius: nothing but the almost miraculous fact that they 
were written five centuries before the Christian era began. Men 
would have expended all the superlatives at their disposal, all 
their eulogies, and all their panegyrics had a contemporary with 
Confucius anticipated Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation 
or the atomic theory of Dalton. But the wonder of the fact that 
the freethought of the twentieth century A.D. should have been 
clearly foreshadowed in the fifth century B.C. seems to have escaped 
the notice of many writers on Chinese topics. Yet it is that thought 
which more than anything else has moulded Chinese opinion through 
all these centuries, and what 1s more, is, In an ever greater and 
growing degree, pervading the speculations of the West. If only 
for his defence of doubt, his anticipation of the Golden Rule, his love 
of truth, and his recognition of the claims of reason, Confucius must 
be given a foremost place amongst the few men who belong to all 
races and all time. 

To China his teaching became the Cheng Chiao, ( jE #4) the 
orthodox, right, or correct doctrine, the Cheng Tao, (¥F 3) or proper 
way, and the Ju Chiao, (## 3%) or teaching of the learned. As has 
been said, it accepted ancestor worship shorn of some of its extra- 
vagances. It laid a foundation on which the right of China’s rulers 
might be based, but at the same time it established one of the 
fundamental principles of democracy. The Tren-tsz, (KF) or Son 
of Heaven, ruled the earth by virtue of a Tien Ming, (K #) or 
divine commission which made him King of kings and Lord of lords. 
But Confucius was far too astute to represent this commission as 
irrevocable. On the contrary, he declared that the divine right 
remained only so long as it was used in accordance with Heaven’s 
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will. Otherwise the right to rebel became as much the privilege of 
the people as the right to rule had been of the Huangti. As a result 
China’s history, full of rebellion, has only in the twentieth century 
seen one real revolution. 

Once only in its long history has Confucianism been in deadly 
peril. That happened when China’s first real Emperor, T‘sin Shih 
Huangti, the monarch who was powerful enough to tear down 
_ feudalism and erect the Great Wall, ordered the ‘‘Burning of 
Books.’’ Carried out with vengeful thoroughness, this vandalism 
was yet not thorough enough. The feudal lord was effectually 
disposed of: the shaping of the material wall, vast as a single 
enterprise, was but a question of material means, but the forcing 
of the literate conscience to the destruction or surrender of its most 
precious possessions, that, fortunately, proved impracticable. Many 
volumes were destroyed, but some escaped to serve amongst other 
uses as the ‘‘set books’’ for the following Han, and all other, 
Civil Service examinations. In this way Confucian teaching became 
a portion of the life of all educated Chinese. By its means the 
worthy (hsien BE ), and the competent (néng RE), were sifted out 
for the service of the state. Ages passed before Europe possessed 
any such democratic means of selection. Nor has Europe even yet 
that aristocracy of intellect which China boasts in her ‘‘gentry,’’ or 
Shén-shth 8 --, a body of men to be joined only by those whose 
mental powers could stand the strain of preparation for the unheard 
of severity of the examinations. 

Of the effect of Chinese lhterature on Japan we have the 
testimony of no less an authority than Lafcadio Hearn, who writes 
thus on pp. 207-8 of his book entitled ‘‘Japan’’ :— 

_“*Confucianism did not represent a new religion : it was a system 
of ethical teachings founded upon an ancestor-worship much like 
that of Japan. What it had to offer was a kind of social philosophy, 
an explanation of the eternal reason of things. It reinforced and 
expanded the doctrine of filial piety: it regulated and elaborated 
pre-existing ceremonial : and it systematized all the ethics of govern- 
ment. In the education of the ruling classes it became a great 
power, and it has so remained down to the present day. Its doctrines 
were humane, in the best meaning of the word: and striking 
evidence of its humanizing effect on government policy may be 
found in the laws and maxims of that wisest of Japanese rulers— 
Tyéyasu.”’ 

But, as might easily be imagined, Confucianism lacked those 
emotional constituents after which human nature, unregulated by 
reason, so ardently craves. One of its marvels lies in the fact that 
it is so free from the mysticism which enveloped its founder as with 
a cloud. lLao-tsz and his followers came in to fill the gap. Like 
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the Christ who, in after ages, followed him, he had a ‘‘Tao’’ or 
““Way’’ of life. As seen in the Tao-teh Ching this is deep enough, 
and obscure enough, in parts to satisfy a mystic of the mystics. 
Centuries before the Christian era, Taoism knew of a Trinity, and 
in cryptic tones described its origin. ‘‘Tao’’ 3, it says, ‘‘produced 
the One, the One produced the Two, and the Two produced the 
Three.’’ Nothing could be simpler. Nothing could show more 
clearly the fact that while Confucius was content to appeal to reason 
alone, Lao-tsz sometimes demanded faith. Not always, for the 
Tao-teh Ching is replete with thoughts as self-convincing and as 
beautiful as any in the teaching of Jesus or the Gospel of Buddha. 

As a matter of course, Taoism developed a priesthood and a 
pope. Equally as a matter of course, it entered upon a long, 
slow course of decadence and decline as all cults do when their 
teaching becomes a trade. It became saturated with folk-lore, and 
is now replete with superstition. Poetical still, it is full of the 
fancies which appeal to an uneducated populace with such a past as 
the Chinese have. But, as we have been able to learn from the lips 
of its present Pope, there remains for the educated that esoteric 
doctrine which belongs to its higher teaching, of which Mr. Clennell 
savs, ‘‘It has a truth which goes straight to the heart of Nature 
and of man.”’ 

It is Buddhism, however, which has secured the greatest hold 
on the heart of China. We first hear of its presence amongst the 
Chinese in the year 390 B.C., but it was not till 250 B.C., that 
emissaries from India are known to have arrived, and, 40 years 
after, some of these paid for their intrusion by imprisonment. 
Authentic statements tell of the coming of Buddhist scriptures in 
the year 70 A.D. just about the time of the writing of the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that of St. John being produced, 
perhaps, a quarter of a century later. Buddha had then been dead 
some five and a half centuries. 

As contrasted with Confucianism and Taoism, the religion of 
Buddha is altruistic. It is gnostic rather than agnostic. In common 
with Christianity, Taoism, and some other religions, it ‘‘knows’”’ 
things which no man has yet been able either to prove or disprove. 
It dove-tailed its transmigration into ancestor worship, and so 
captured the whole of the Far East. For the ignorant there was its 
exoteric simplicity, its appeal to the senses, sentiment, and emotion. 
It worked wonders before men’s eyes, for monks became Emperors 
and Emperors monks. Only such teaching as was attractive to 
the various types of hearers was placed before them. The charm 
of the ‘‘Light of Asia,’’ those hidden mysteries fitted only to the 
educated, were not for ‘‘the stupid people.’ It was ever so. 
What could an illiterate farm labourer of the Blackmore Vale in 
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Dorset and Somerset a hundred years ago, with his vocabulary of 
500 words for all purposes, have made of the Filioque controversy, 
or a critical discussion on transubstantiation? Centuries before 
St. Paul pointed to the wisdom of being ‘‘all things to all men,”’ 
there had been evolved a Buddhist proverb :—‘‘First observe the 
person : then preach the law.”’ 

Buddhism, therefore, catered for all sections of society: 
Confucianism to but one, the learned. For the masses, the first : 
for the classes, the second. Confucianism ignored credulity : 
Buddhism throve on it, as all religions of faith have done. It was, 
therefore, as fitted for the peoples of the East as mediaeval 
Christianity was to the Dark Ages of Europe. It was from the 
end of the second to the end of the sixth century that Buddhism 
gained its first strong grip of the Chinese people. It was then that 
the basis of a common saying was laid :—‘‘Ch‘u ch'u yiu Fo-yeh 
Be IR A OH BR: Chia chia yiu Kuanyin R RA RR F.’’—‘‘Every 
place has its Buddha: every home its Kuanyin,’’ and the antithesis 
between ‘‘place’’ and ‘‘home’’ should be carefully noted. Home 
is the woman’s sphere, and it is to the women especially that the 
Fo-mu % {%, the Buddha mother with her babe—the Buddhist 
anticipation of the Virgin and her child, Jesus—the great white-robed 
lady, the Tsz-sun niang nang + 4% of 4, or mother of offspring, 
appeals as nothing else could appeal. 

The Tang dynasty, the golden age of art, poetry, sculpture, 
and architecture in China, was also pre-eminently an age of faith, 
and in all this Buddhism had a full share. In everything that 
suggested beauty, this Indian cult made its presence felt. To this 
day, as we travel through the diversified hills and dales of China’s 
vast expanse, so surely as there is a peculiarly lovely spot within 
reach of humankind, as surely will it have been appropriated by the 
Buddhists for a temple, a rest-house, or a shrine. 


But Buddhism did much more than this. Its effect on Chinese 
civilisation was such that at times it quite overshadowed the national 
life. Its influence was immense. It insisted on the necessity of a 
good life, and illustrated the consequence of an evil one in its 
popular representation of the terrors of a hell unknown to the 
Confucianist. Its gospel was a gospel of tenderness and kindly 
feeling, in which the meanest of God’s creatures had its share. 
Hence that widespread altruism which characterises all people who 
have been taught to love their neighbour as themselves. Lastly 
its doctrine was a doctrine of evolution by means of which at last 
even the demons are to be ‘‘saved.’’ Possibly, a Scottish divine 
who did not ‘‘quite despair of the salvation of the devil himself’’ 
had, somehow or other, imbibed this tenet of the Buddhist belief. 
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Once more we turn to Japanese experience to illustrate that of 
China. Hearn, in his ‘‘Japan,’’ p. 224, writes thus :— 

‘To give any just conception of the immense civilising influence 
which Buddhism exerted in Japan would require many volumes. 
é As @ moral force, Buddhism strengthened authority and 
cultivated submission, by its capacity to inspire larger hopes and 
fears than the more ancient religion could create. As teacher, it 
educated the race, from the highest to the humblest, both in ethics 
and in esthetics. All that can be classed under the name of art in 
Japan was either introduced or developed by Buddhism: and the 
same may be said regarding nearly all Japanese literature possessing 
real literary quality,—excepting some Shinto rituals, and some 
fragments of archaic poetry. Buddhism introduced drama, the higher 
forms of poetical composition, and fiction, and history, and philo- 
sophy. All the refinements of Japanese life were of Buddhist intro- 
duction, and at least a majority of its diversions and pleasures. 
There is, even to-day, scarcely one interesting or beautiful thing 
produced in the country for which the nation is not in some sort 
indebted to Buddhism. Perhaps the best and briefest way of stating 
the range of such indebtedness, is simply to say that Buddhism 
brought the whole of Chinese civilization into Japan, and thereafter 
patiently modified and reshaped it to Japanese requirements.”’ 

We need hardly say that the last sentence needs some little 
comment. Much as China is indebted to Buddhism for her art, 
and her improvement in many ways, it must not be imagined that 
‘the whole of Chinese civilization’’ was thus derived. It was not: 
so. At the same time we may quote Mr. Clennell once more regard- 
ing his experience of Buddhism in many provinces. It is, he says, 
‘‘a beautiful and real faith, supplying human needs.’’ 

We do not propose to enter upon any detailed examination of 
Nestorianism, the first form in which Christianity was presented to 
the Chinese. Introduced in the seventh century, it flourished more 
or less till the middle of the ninth, when it was banished—after 
Chinese fashion. This did not prevent its continued existence in 
small communities until nearly the end of the thirteenth century, 
after which nothing more is heard of it, the Nestorian tablet at 
Si-ngan-fu being its sole remaining memorial. 

Mohammedanism, the Hwet-hwei chiao ( [aj [8] ¥£), or religion 
that turns back at the time of prayer, in allusion to the practice of 
turning to Mecca, has had far more influence in China than 
Nestorianism. Coming in the thirteenth century, its first good was 
done in the introduction of some of the science and art of the West. 
Its spread was erratic, and at the present time its members are found 
mainly in Yunnan and the north-west provinces. But in many other 
cities there may still be seen a Mohammedan mosque. There is 
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no doubt that China’s experience with the followers of this religion 
was partly the cause of her antagonism to Christianity. Moham- 
medanism has had comparatively little effect upon the mass of the 
Chinese people, or upon the quality of Chinese thought. But it has 
again and again raised the most formidable rebellions which after 
long effort have been mercilessly suppressed. 

An isolated band of Jews at Kaifengfu was brought into pro 
minent notice some years ago, but they retained little more than the 
rudiments of some of the articles of their belief. 

We have now glanced at most of the beliefs held by the Chinese, 
and may therefore put the common question, ‘‘Are the Chinese a 
religious people? ’’ The answer to it must, to have any weight, 
come from the lips of men who are intimately acquainted not only 
with the people of China and their language, but with their literature, 
habits, and ways of life. We turn, therefore, to two of the greatest 
of living sinologues, and put the question to them. 

Professor Giles replies thus :—‘‘The Chinese are emphatically 
not a religious people, though they are very superstitious.’’ Professor 
Parker says, ‘‘The Chinese are decidedly religiously inclined.’’ 

Staggering as this seeming contradiction must appear at first 
sight, it is easy to believe that after an hour’s discussion, and a 
full understanding of what is meant by the terms ‘‘religious,’’ 
‘religiously inclined,’’ and ‘‘superstitious,’’ the two Professors 
might be able to come to a definition of their belief regarding the 
Chinese attitude to religion which would satisfy them both. But 
their statements as they stand may well serve as examples of that 
vast bundle of contradictions, real and seeming, which go to make 
up so much of Western writing on things Chinese. To the old 
resident in China who has travelled somewhat, has learnt a little of 
the language, and seen the varying conditions of the people, such 
contradictions mean little or nothing. The differences are there. 
The mistake lies in too wide an application of them. What may be 
absolute truth regarding Canton or Amoy, may be utter falsity when 
told of Hankow or Peking. Besides this, observers vary in a 
thousand different ways. Moreover, no single man can possibly 
know China, however well he may be acquainted with portions of it. 
It is as easy for even a sinologist to mistake certain facts in China’s 
very mixed religious life as it is for an ornithologist to be in error 
regarding some of the more than 200 species of the crow family. 

But unless we have utterly failed in this chapter, we have placed 
before the reader facts sufficient to show that the Chinese have 
shared the beliefs, hopes, fears, and aspirations common to the 
human race: that they have developed in accordance therewith : 
but that in Confucianism they possessed an antidote to the poison of 
priestcraft which for milleniums has done for them what a new-born 
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freedom is now doing for Europe, that 1s to say, it has preserved 
them from that dogmatic frame of mind which in the West boldly 
declared of matters religious that ‘‘These things are so,’’ when the 
knowledge at man’s service really permitted—and still permits—only 
of the modified form, ‘‘These things may be so.’’ Chinese religion, 
therefore, amongst the educated classes smacks of agnosticism, and 
in that fact will probably be found the true explanation of the 
apparent contradictions found in the statements of Professors Giles 
and Parker. 


CHAPTER V. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


Nestorian Christianity in China, as has already been shown, 
soon came to nought. Western Christianity, on the other hand, 
lives, thrives, and extends much as a surface wave raised by a stone 
dropped into the middle of a placid pool widens till it finds the shore. 
It would be saying too much to claim for it any great fundamental 
effect as yet, except in the realm of education. The vast prairie of 
Chinese thought is still covered with older growths, but there are 
ever-increasing areas of Christian cultivation, and it remains to be 
seen whether, as Europe gradually rejects the questionable portions 
of Christian dogmatism, China, Japan, and Siam will accept them. 
We shall have, under the changed conditions of the 20th century, 
to question much that has happened and been believed since the 
Middle Ages, but it is one thing to condemn an exploded doctrine, 
and quite another to censure those who held it. No astronomer 
dreams of blaming Ptolemy because he was not Copernicus, nor 
would any reasonable Anglo-American historian condemn George II 
for not being George V._ For the betterment of the future, however, 
it is a duty to call attention to what is believed to be error wherever 
it exists, and the historian who shirks this duty, by so much fails 
in doing justice to himself, to his neighbour, and to truth. 

If, therefore, errors, blemishes, or faults of whatsoever sort are 
to be discovered in the Christianity imported into China, they should 
without fear or favour be exposed. On the other hand, it is equally 
incumbent on the honest chronicler to bear witness to the nobility 
of character, the steadfastness of purpose, the self-sacrifice, and, in 
general, the great ability of those who may, in all innocence and 
perfect honesty, have held the tenets to be condemned. Not for one 
moment would we suggest that there has ever in the history of 
Christianity in China been a time comparable with that of the 
French Revolution, when as Macaulay says in his essay on Southey's 
Colloquies on Society, ‘‘priest after priest came forward to declare 
that his doctrine, his ministry, his whole life, had been a lie, 4 
mummery, during which he could scarcely compose his countenance. 
sufficiently to carry on the imposture.’’ Our belief with regard to 
missionaries is the very reverse of this. Our admiration for the 
missionaries we have known best is profound. Some few may have 
proved unfit, but, with a knowledge extending over hundreds of men 
and women, we can recall no certain example in our own experience. 
On the other hand we could point to scores whose lives, whose 
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- teaching, and whose influence have been of the noblest type. Men 
of great ability have readily given life, liberty, and possessions for no 
other reason than that they had heard the ‘‘call to save China.’’ 
They have put up uncomplainingly with hardships at which the 
pemipered sons of Europe, and the even more luxurious critics of the 
Treaty Ports in China, cannot even guess. Some have suffered the 
pains, torments, and trials of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and their 
gentler partners have suffered with them, for China has added her 
full quota to the ‘noble army,’’ and so must take her stand in that 
respect with Spain, England, and the rest. But if we place either 
her or them in the pillory, it will be for the purpose of condemning 
what our modern knowledge has taught us to recognise as wrong 
doctrine and false, or at any rate questionable, belief, and not for 
the purpose of throwing stones at those who did but act according 
to the spirit of their age. 

No appreciable gap exists in the connexion of Christianity with 
China from the days of the Nestorians to ourown. We have already 
seen how these were banished in the ninth century. But it is known 
that their descendants maintained a sporadic existence till the time 
of Marco Polo in the twelfth, and it was during that century that 
the first Roman missionaries arrived. St. Francis Xavier died in 
1552 within sight of his promised land, and we pass on to Father 
Ricci with his followers and contemporaries of the same century. 
Amongst these was Paul Si, of Siccawei, of whom more anon. 
It was to these men mainly, and to their scientific knowledge, that 
modern Christianity owes its foundation in China. Its modern 
Protestant form dates from the arrival of Dr. Robert Morrison at 
Canton in 1807, though Dutch Protestant missionaries had suffered 
martyrdom in Formosa in 1662, when the remainder of their 
countrvmen were driven out. 

The first great difficulty between Romanists and Chinese arose 
out of the controversy over the best term for God in the Chinese 
language. Ricci, with characteristic broadmindedness, would have 
allowed converts a choice of T‘ien FE (Heaven), T'ien-chu, K = . 
(Lord of Heaven), and Shang-ti, - 4 (Supreme Ruler). Others 
objected, and controversy raged. An appeal to the Pope, Clement 
XT, resulted in a decision adverse to the opinion held by the Emperor 
whose personal dignity thus became involved. The result was 
disastrous. Who was this Chiao-huang, #{ =F this ‘‘Creed-King,”’ 
that he should run counter to the Son of Heaven? Immediately 
there arose an excuse for classing Christianity with those heterodox 
and seditious cults which for ages have been objects of political 
persecution in China. The attack on Christianity which followed 
differed little in principle from those on Buddhism and Taoism which 
had occurred at intervals during previous centuries. It was political, 
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not religious; secular, not dogmatic. Curiously enough, about the 
same time in Japan, there had arisen a somewhat similar crisis in 
which the famous English sailor, Will Adams, played a leading part. 
In neither case was the persecution any the more bearable because 
it was statecraft rather than priestcraft that directed it. With 
characteristic thoroughness the Japanese carried out their programme 
to the bitter end. With characteristic perfunctoriness the Chinese 
stopped halfway. They were not inspired with the spirit of the 
Holy Inquisition, and as soon as they thought it politically safe to 
leave the Christians alone, ‘‘threatenings and slaughters’’ ceased. 
Christianity nevertheless remained under a ban from that time 
forward, and was released only by the events of the first war and the 
Treaty of Nanking. Speaking generally in this connexion, it may 
safely be said that as a rule China has been tolerant of all creeds 
except those which threatened the foundations of her social svstem— 
to wit, the ancestral—or which claimed universal supremacy. 

The missionaries of pre-treaty days, it will be remembered, 
came in response to what they believed to be the marching orders of 
their Lord and Master. Modern criticism has cast doubt on the 
validitv of those orders. It has been said that they are spurious 
additions to the gospel narrative, just as one copy of a celebrated 
treaty with China contains an interpolation in favour of missions 
which is not to be found in the other. But no early missionary 
knew that. He came in full faith, his life in his hand. If he fell, 
he fell of his own free-will, though in obedience to a command. If 
he succeeded—to God the glory. No guarantee went with him other 
than the promise, ‘‘I am with you always.’’ No Consul resided at 
a near-by port. No Minister lived in Peking. Extra-territoriality 
was unknown. With the missionary of treaty days, all this was 
changed. He had the secular arm to lean upon. Not only were 
there Consuls, Ministers, and extra-territoriality ; there was a gun- 
boat policy—and real gun-boats. It is but fair, however, to bear 
witness to the fact that the true missionary was far less inclined to 
invoke such support than were certain officials to provide it. In no 
case, of course, was intervention openly based on religion. Com- 
prehensive treaty rights could always be relied on to supply a ground 
of protest if not of action, and in this way it 1s apparent that the 
utterly false accusation, that opium was forced on China at the point 
of the bayonet, would have shown a much clearer tinge of truth had 
it been made with regard to Christianitv 

It would appear that the first Jesuits came to China with some- 
thing of the tolerant spirit of their Buddhist predecessors, and, as 
in Japan, might, perhaps, but for certain political aspirations, have 
shared in their success. The Protestant who followed was less 
conciliatory. Not only did the Taoist, Confucianist, and Buddhist 
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alike fall under the glance of his scorn and the lash of his logic, but 
he was equally at variance with ‘‘the Scarlet Woman.’’ Taoism and 
and Buddhism found no difficulty in reconciling their teaching with 
that of China’s ancestral cult. The Jesuits, but for interference, 
would have done the same. But the uncompromising Protestant 
would none of it. He demanded that ancestral tablets should be 
swept into oblivion. He might as well have called upon a filial 
Briton to dig up and cast away his mother’s tombstone ! 

We have little doubt that when Prince Kung declared to the 
British Minister that if England would withdraw her opium and her 
missionaries, there would be no further cause of trouble between her 
and China, it was on the latter that emphasis was laid. Opium was 
bad, very bad. It filled the land with sots and emptied it of silver. 
But the missionary taught subversive doctrines; and, unlike the 
Buddhist and Taoist, he did so under the egis of extra-territoriality. 
No wonder he was hated by the gentry and viewed with grave 
suspicion by the Government. Besides, it was so fatally easy to 
get up a disturbance against him, and thus bring upon the erring 
province, or the innocent capital, a threat of war. Were there not, 
moreover, Mohammedan risings to remember? These new associa- 
tions, especially when religion was mixed-up with them, were 
always dangerous. And over and above all this, there was the 
perfectly natural dislike of everything strange, especially what 1s 
strange in doctrine, as well as that anti-foreign feeling which is 
every whit as pronounced in English history as in Chinese. Is it 
any wonder that at first the course of Christianity in China did 
not run smooth ? 

The first missionaries came with no more than the mental outfit 
of their day. They had a supreme contempt for idolators and an 
Israelitish hatred of idols. If they broke their own second command- 
ment, the fact seems not to have troubled them. They may not 
have ‘‘gone far from original nghteousness,’’ but they had un- 
questionably outrun original simplicity. To Micah’s question, 
‘‘What doth the Lord thy God require of thee? ’’ Their complete 
answer must have been one of great complexity. Christ’s ‘‘two 
commandments’’ would have had to be supplemented, explained, 
and transfigured by the metaphysics of schoolmen, the creeds of 
councils, and the infallible utterances of popes. When, in the 
course of time, there was discovered an extraordinary resemblance 
between Buddhist and Christian ntual, the explanation was just the 
explanation which the genius of the time dictated. Buddhism was 
an invention of the devil to parody the true faith! If Christianity 
had its miracles, those of the Buddhists outnumbered them as their 
7,000 volumes of scriptures did our meagre canon. But it was the 
devil who worked them ! 
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No condemnation should be passed on our early representatives 
for such beliefs as these. They came from an environment as replete 
with superstition as that of Taoism itself, as full of mysteries as 
esoteric Buddhism, and with quite a Wuist belief in magic. Com- 
parative religion was, as yet, unborn, unless we accept that of the 
Old Testament with its tribal God as such. Had there been living 
men capable of producing such an Encyclopaedia Biblica as we now 
know, they would have been burnt at the stake and their heretical 
volume with them. 

Of the origin of their own or the other religions with which they 
came into contact, the men of the day were, as a rule, hopelessly 
ignorant. No orthodox Christian of those times had any doubt but 
that Christianity was founded by God Himself, and that all other 
cults had beginnings no better than they should be. ‘‘As for our 


God, He is in heaven.’’ We have ‘‘one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,’’ and ‘‘there is none other name given under Heaven 
whereby men must be saved.’’ Christianity was the ne plus ultra 


of all faiths. Was not its founder ‘‘Emmanuel, God with us.”’ 
Could not the Christian, therefore, rightly contemn and condemn 
all other faiths? Were not his records written and composed by 
those ‘‘holy men of old’’ who ‘‘spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost ?’’ The idea that Christianity could have borrowed from 
anything but the Old Testament would have been scouted in horrified 
alarm. 

Yet the discoveries of comparative religion suggest this terrible 
fact. Take the tale of Krishna for example. Krishna was a Hindoo 
deity of their later mythology. His story ante-dates that of the 
Christian gospels by several centuries. Yet what do we find in it? 
We find that the birth of Krishna was attended by just such incidents 
as are recorded in connexion with that of Christ. His mother was 
a chaste virgin. She was blessed by a chorus of angels. Heaven 
sang the praises of her son, and the very clouds were vocal in his 
honour. Royal in descent, he yet was born in a cave, cowherds 
coming to bow before him. A seer, after consultation with the 
stars, pronounced him divine. There was a Herod in the case, too, 
but Krishna, like Christ, survived to live a life of miracle and then 
be slain, the sun being darkened at noon in sympathy with the event. 
Descending into hell, he rose again, and in the presence of a 
numerous assembly ascended into heaven whence, in the latter days, 
he will return. Such are a few of the similarities between the 
stories of Krishna and Christ. 

We turn to the legend of Buddha. To some of the medieval 
Chinese this may possibly have been known, and its parallel is no 
less striking. A star announces the birth of Buddha as of Christ. 
There was joy in heaven over both. The Buddhist Herod is 
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Bimbasara. As Christ was presented in the temple, so was Buddha : 
and so, it may parenthetically be remarked, are all Japanese babies 
to this day. While yet of tender years, Buddha disputed with 
learned men: so did Christ. The spirit of God presided over the 
baptism of the one as of the other. Buddha’s public life was 
preceded, as was that of Christ, by a long temptation by Mara, the 
author of evil. Shortly before the death of Buddha, a weeping 
woman embraced his feet as did the Magdalen those of Christ. 
Again, we have named but a few of the many resemblances between 
the two stories, and, remembering the fact that the origin of 
Buddhism took place some 500 years before the birth of Christ, it 
would seem that such a question as which borrowed from the other 
could never have arisen. 

Yet so it was. Christian apologists discovered that the non- 
Christian legends were late in taking literary form. There was, 
then, at least a possibility that the older legends borrowed from the 
vounger, that the tales of Krishna and Buddha have been garnished 
from the gospels, and not the gospels based on them. It is quite a 
pretty dispute, but we need not follow it in detail. Most people are 
now aware to what an extent memorising was carried amongst the 
ancient priesthoods. Whole volumes were committed to memory 
and so passed down from generation to generation. Plato’s main 
regret at the invention of letters was that this practice of learning 
by heart was likely to be ruined by it. We have, in our own day, 
known of Chinese children who could repeat by rote whole gospels. 
It in no way surprises us, therefore, to find the writer of an article in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica, when referring to the parallels given 
above, making use of these words :—‘‘The close coincidences in the 
legends of Krishna and Buddha are to be explained in terms of 
borrowing by the latter from the former, and not vice versa.’’ It 18 
not necessary, we are told, to imply that ‘‘the Biblical story was 
borrowed from the Krishna and Buddha myths. On the contrary, 
the strong probability is that there has been little or no borrowing 
either way.’’ The writer thinks that there was ‘‘a common source 
for both the Aryan and Semitic myths,’’ and if that be so, the 
similarities are as explainable as are those of our three synoptic 
gospels. 

Buddhism and Krishnaism are not the only Asiatic religions 
having parallels with Christianity. Originating ages B.C. in Persia, 
Mithraism is, in its fundamentals, even more closely like Christianity 
than either of the others. It has this further link with Great 
Britain that by means of Roman soldiers it spread from its source 
as far as the western highlands of Scotland. 

Babism comes last. ‘Here is a cult dating no farther back than 
to 1850. Very remarkable is the fact that there should be three 
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religions which describe their system as the ‘‘Way.’’ ‘‘I am the 
Way,’ says Christ. ‘‘Tao’’ means way or road in Chinese, while 
the ‘‘Bab’’ of Persia is the ‘‘gateway.’’ The new cult is said to 
rank high in morality and to have great possibilities before it in 
Persia. But its most interesting point to a sceptical enquirer is the 
fact that, within 40 years of the decease of its founder, a mythical 
version of his death had been written and published, and is now 
accepted by his followers as their gospel ! 

Facts such as these demand frank consideration and open dis 
cussion by all engaged in the attempt to Christianise China. We 
call for the whole truth. The International Institute at Shanghai 
set an admirable example during the winters of 1912 and 1913, when 
speakers of high standing in their respective beliefs came Sunday 
after Sunday to tell and to hear the innermost aims of the religions 
they professed. Confucianist, Buddhist, Taoist, Jew, Mohammedan 
and Christian met on a platform of perfect equality, and provided 
the seeker after truth with ample material for comparative study. 
To the unbiassed, one fundamental fact seemed to emerge with all 
the force of a new revelation. It was this, that Truth 1s Truth, and, 
as Truth, knows no adjectives. If so-called Christian truth be Truth, 
it is also Buddhist Truth, and Taoist Truth. Truth knows no 
self-contradiction. Algebraic truth is arithmetical truth. Jewish 
truth is Gentile truth. Geography does not belie Geology, nor can 
things false in fact be true in faith. 

Dr. Timothy Richard, one of our greatest authorities on China 
and the Chinese, says in his New Testament of the Higher 
Buddhism :—‘‘There was a time when every religion considered 
itself true, and every other false, but that time has long since been 
superseded by a more just classification of all the great religions 
into good, better, and best. . . . The time has now come to say 
that there shall be only one religion of the future, and that one will 
contain what is truest and best in all the past religions which reveal 
the Divine in them.’’ Nobody knows better than Dr. Richard the 
fate that would have awaited him had he penned such words in the ° 
twelfth instead of the twentieth century. In another place he writes 
thus :—‘‘Alas that many blind teachers in the West are teaching 
that only conventional religious truth is sacred and Divine, the rest 
is secular and human! ‘This view of truth has been a great drag on 
human progress, introducing a vicious conflict with Science, and 
emptying the churches of intelligent men. . . . When the 
leaders of the West and the leaders of the East understand each 
other better, there will be mutual sympathy and help in all that 
1s best.’’ 

Who are these “‘intelligent men’’ that, as Dr. Richard says, 
have left the churches empty? They are the Confucianists of the 
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West. The first to give them a modern name was Thomas Huxley. 
For men who refuse to declare that they know what it is impossible 
for them to know, he adapted from the Greek the name Agnostic. 
Thus it was that thoughful men in England in the 19th century 
took up the position occupied by Confucius in the 5th century B.C. 
Frankly agnostic, the great Chinese sage laid the fowndation of a 
system of ethics and philosophy which has stood the test of time. 
It calls for little faith, it knows as little superstition. It studies 
man who is known rather than God who is unknown. It allows no 
priestcraft to mar its simple reason. It turns to truth as a sunflower 
to the sun. It calls for right doing for right’s own sake, thus ante- 
dating Tennyson by more than two milleniums. ‘Not every one 
that saith unto me—but he that doeth,’’ was Confucian doctrine 
ages before the New Testament was penned. So was the Golden 
Rule. To the supernaturalism of his day, Confucius opposed a 
simple naturalism needing no miracle to ‘‘bear witness’’ to it. No 
Chinese Farrer ever declared that Confucianism stands or falls with 
a belief in the miraculous. Nor has there ever been in China. 
thanks to Confucian doctrine, that strongly marked current of 
antagonism to Science which Dr. Richard so rightly regrets. Of all 
the miserable errors of priestcraft in the past, this was, perhaps, 
the most deadly. Even in our own day it condemned Queen Victoria 
for escaping the ‘‘sorrow’’ imposed on Eve. That was our clerical 
welcome for the discovery of chloroform. The science which secured 
safety by means of lightning conductors was condemned an impious 
attempt to frustrate the designs of the Almightv ! 

Orthodox interference of this sort continued until priestcraft was 
shorn of its power. It was a fortunate thing for Europe that during 
all this time China was far away. Had she been near enough to be 
an asylum for the persecuted: had our Brunos, our Galileos, our 
Davys, Huxleys, Spencers, and Darwins been able to take refuge 
from persecution within her borders : had they endowed her capable 
sons with that scientific insight which was so lacking in China, 
where would the West have been to-day? Professor Parker says of 
that wild Mongol, Kublai Khan, that he perhaps came nearer being 
Emperor of the world than any other monarch. Had he been 
supported by a scientific China while Europe remained in the 
Cimmerian darkness of orthodox belief, it is impossible to say what 
might or might not have happened. 

How China escaped many of the inflictions which orthodoxy 
imposed on the West may be told in four words. She had no Bible. 
That noble volume has proved at once the world’s greatest blessing, 
and mankind’s greatest curse; of inestimable worth to those who 
have used, of immeasurable mischief to those who have abused it. 
Alternately a source of joy and a fount of woe, it is a treasure-house 
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of promise, hope and love, and yet is the starting point of more 
injustice, more inhumanity, and more suffering than all the other 
writings of man put together. Orthodoxy has made of it a volume 
of malediction, execration, and doom. In the library of a strict 
Confucianist, it would have yielded its blessing and withheld its 
curse. Huxiey, agnostic as he was, was loud in his praise of it. 
So are most of these ‘‘intelligent men’’ who, as Dr. Richard tells 
us, have been driven from the churches. But its possible infinity 
of good has come down to us balanced by an actual infinity of evil. 

Fortunately for China, much of the latter has escaped her. 
Those assumptions, upon which Western churches based their most 
inhuman action, passed her by. It was no part of the Confucian 
teaching that there exists a Supreme Being who is at once personal 
and infinite, spiritual and anthropomorphic, just and _ jealous. 
Neither do the Confucian books compel men to believe that, ‘‘at 
sundry times and in divers manners,’’ this Being revealed His will 
in a book which must be obeyed. No commission is given in the 
Chinese classics to a body of men known as ‘‘the Church,’’ by whom 
that book is to be interpreted, and by whom that interpretation must 
be enforced, if need be by all the pains, penalties and tortures which 
ingenious malignity can suggest. It was, therefore, the West alone 
which had to bear those inhuman inflictions of which the physical 
pains of the thumb-screw, the rack, and the stake were by no means 
the worst. For it is our belief that the practice of that most consum- 
mate hypocrisy whereby the majority escaped penalties of this sort 
was a far greater national evil than the infliction of the most 
barbarous torture. It led to such a trail of deception, falsehood, and 
insincerity as can be preduced by nothing but a despotism affecting 
the souls as well as the bodies of men. 

Once again we feel it most necessary In an examination of this 
kind to pause in order to assure ourselves that, in denunciation such 
as this, we are thinking of the sin and not of the sinner. We hope 
that we shall never be guilty of condemning men of the Middle Ages, 
or even those of the 19th century, for the crime of not having 
been born in the 20th. Persecutors unquestionably need all the 
defence they can find, but to do justice even to them, all that 1s 
necessary 1s that their wholly sufficient reply shall be sought, not 
within the limits of the Christian era, but in those precedent ages 
of whose legacies Christianity was the inheritor. When man’s sole 
business and most of his pleasure lay in war, difference of opinion 
was as disruptive as frozen water in a soft sandstone. Clans so 
afflicted could not hope to face with any chance of success foes wholly 
atone. Any sign of independence of opinion, therefore, was a crime 
calling for short shrift. Only so long as there was one fount of 
authority, ‘‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism,’’ could there be that 
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perfect union by which alone the community could be preserved. 
Have we not seen a recurrence, on an almost world-wide scale, of this 
idea since 1914? It was that, and that alone, which explained the 
vengeful vigour of the Japanese suppression of Romanism in the — 
17th century. It alone provides a complete explanation of that 
persecuting spirit which our semi-savage ancestors bequeathed to us. 
When, therefore, the religious conscience of later times came to 
think little of the sacrifice of a body for the saving of @ soul, it 1s 
easy to understand how it happened that men of real earnestness, 
in the quest of nght, were capable of permitting even such atrocities 
as are recorded in Fox’s Book of Martyrs. More than that, 1t must 
be admitted that the far larger number, who had less exalted reasons 
for the torture and destruction of some of their contemporaries, are 
entitled to acquittal on the ground that they were but doing what 
the genius of their times approved. 

What, then, is the sum and substanoe of the matter? Chris- 
tianity came to China with the boldest of bold fronts. Given the 
necessary power, 1t would have emulated Mohammedanism and used 
the sword as an aid to conversion. It suffered persecution instead. 
Claiming an exclusive commission from God Himself, it could make 
no terms. Hence the practical arrogance of much of its teaching. 
Hence, too, not a little of the hatred with which it was viewed. 
Of the two great parts into which religions divide themselves, the 
dogmatic and the practical, it was the first which seems to have been 
most strongly emphasized. Now, in the 20th century, it is not 
uncommon to hear two quite contradictory statements regarding the 
position of Christianity in what has hitherto been considered Chris- 
tendom. We have it strenuously maintained that there is not left on 
earth one single state, nation, or race which—except by courtesy— 
can be called Christian. We are likewise assured that never before 
in the history of man was Christianity so thriving. Is there any 
possibility of harmonizing so glaring a contradiction? We think 
there is. For the antithesis is apparent rather than real. A de- 
finition or two will show, in fact, that both assertions are perfectly 
true. Those who deny the existence of any Christian nation in these 
davs are thinking of the unquestioned decay of belief in Christian 
dogmatism which, for the vast majority, is gone bevond recall. We 
could give statistics to show that three-fourths, or more, of Kuropean 
people in these days never see the inside of a place of worship except 
to attend a christening, a wedding, a funeral service, or—an organ 
recital! In that sense, therefore, the first statement, sweeping as 
it 18, may be accepted. 

What of the second? What of that which claims more Chris- 
tianity than ever? The answer is that in this case it is the practical, 
not the dogmatic definition which fills men’s minds. It is the Old 
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Testament’s reply to the query of Micah, and the New Testament's 
insistence on deeds rather than words, which give force to this well- 
based optimism. We are as firm in the belief that practical Chris- 
tianity is advancing as we are sure that orthodox Christianity of the 
old type is dying out. Nor do we think that the change is in any 
way to be regretted. ‘‘Not every one that saith, but he that doeth,”’ 
is surely a sufficiently noble ideal to live up to. It has, moreover, 
the advantage of simplicity. The ‘‘intelligent men’’ of whom we 
have heard have long since rebelled against the complexity of that 
mediaeval orthodoxy which has been imposed on us, and in reply 
thereto have, with practical unanimity, agreed upon two simple, 
though negative, counter statements. Thev believe that though 
these propositions cut at the very root of much of the teaching of the 
Christian church, they in no way affect its practice. For the first of 
these propositions is that there never was a fall of man, and the 
second is that there never was a miracle. On these two negatives 
rest most of our hope for a better religious understanding in the 
future. 

With such opinions it is evident that orthodoxy of the old type 
can have neither lot nor part. But it is with just such statements 
that we hold most strongly the Chinese should be made acquainted. 
It is neither fair nor honest that in these days men should unwittingly 
be enticed into beliefs which the more advanced thinkers in other 
parts of the world are rapidly discarding. Christianity has nothing 
to fear if only its leaders will boldly face every form of discussion, 
meet every reasonable objection, consider every doubt, and, with that 
unspeakable joy which ever welcomes new light, cast aside every 
claim, every tenet, and every doctrine which fails to stand the 
severest tests of the burning, fiery furnace of modern criticism. 
If its watchword is Truth first, Truth last, and Truth all the time, 
its practical followers will most assuredly see it emerge triumphant. 
Our dream of the future pictures a time when, instead of being 
compelled to profess belief in impossible miracles and creeds outworn, 
man may rise with certainty to the standpoint of his noblest ideal, 
and, though still agnostic, believe like a scientist and live like a 
saint. 

Then will be seen the true benefit which Christianity, purified 
of its dross, may confer not only on the Chinese but on all the races 
of mankind. It will combine all that is true in its own teaching with 
all that is good in theirs, and thus realise the vision which Dr. Richard 
has revealed, forming the basis of an enlightened education in science 
and literature, the ground work of the uplift of woman, the greater 
care of children, and that improvement in social conditions which 
must be the foundation of a nobler hfe. Already these are amongst 
the most promising signs of practical mission work. Our load of 
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worn-out dogmas can hardly be said as yet to have fallen from our 
shoulders as completely as did the burden of Christian in the 
Pilgnm’s Progress, but the fastenings are being steadily loosened, 
and we look with confidence for that day when it will be recognised 
that the only real return which man can make to his Maker is 
through the medium of his fellow man, when the answer to one of 
the questions in the Anglican catechism will run thus, ‘‘My duty 
towards God is to love my neighbour as myself,’’ when there shall 
be seen Dr. Richard’s one religion for North and South, and for East 
and West, a religion which shall know naught of assumption, 
persecution, or ban, but shall stand with its temple doors wide 
open for every truth to enter and every falsehood to flee away, that 
temple which, in Tennyson’s prophetic eye, was 
neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 


To every breath from heaven, and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt there. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EVIDENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


Few philologists of the present day, probably, would, on the 
sole authority of Genesis XI, 1, be prepared to assert that once upon 
a time, ‘‘The whole earth was of one language and one speech.”’ 
Expert opinion has long been divided, for while some have thought, 
and still think, that human language originated at some one 
particular spot, others maintain that there were various centres. 
Dr. Mutschmann in a work published in 1916 says :—‘‘With our 
present knowledge, it is impossible to derive all languages from 
a common origin. Dr. Peile, of Cambridge University, says, in 
his philological primer, that “‘language can say nothing for a common 
origin of the Aryan and Semitic races, much less for the orginal 
unity of man. On the other hand it can say nothing that is 
conclusive against it. Languages apparently so utterly diverse as 
Hebrew and Greek may have sprung from one stock: but it must 
have been a very long time ago.”’ 

Here we have an example of that greater modesty which 
accompanies wider knowledge. If we turn back for nearly a century, 
bold assertion meets us on all sides. A writer in an old edition of 
the Lincyclopaedia Britannica says of the Chinese :—‘‘Their speech 
and the character in which it is written have maintained their 
primitive purity, and may be considered exclusively their own. 
This language more than anything besides stamps them as an 
original people: it has no resemblance whatever to any other 
language, living or dead, ancient or modern : it has neither borrowed 
nor lent anything to any other nation or people -now in existence, 
excepting to those who are unquestionably of Chinese origin.’’ This 
is as uncompromising as anybody could wish, and part of it is 
doubtless correct. Chinese has neither borrowed from nor lent to 
the West till within recent times. There was good reason for the 
fact. Borrowing is a neighbourly act, and a comparison of the 
languages of the Var East shows clearly enough that amongst Far 
Eastern peoples there has been an interchange of words and ideas as 
well as of more material things. Japanese, for example, might be 
called a dual language just as English might, for as our tongue is 
in the main a mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Latin, so is Japanese of 
native words and Chinese. But it is now a mere truism to say that 
languages may be closely akin and yet not borrow the one from the 
other. This is specially true of English and German. We have 
borrowed little from German, while from French, less closely 
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related, we have drawn copiously. Indeed, the English language is 
a standing example of the fact stated above that borrowing is 
essentially a neighbourly act. By virtue of her great trade and 
shipping industry, England has become more than any other people 
the one universal neighbour. Her vocabulary shows it, enriched as 
it is by gifts from all tongues. 

The great question before us, however, is kinship, and a few 
examples taken from the commonest English and German words 
will show exactly what this means. Father and Vater, for example, 
have the same meaning. So have Mother and Mutter, Ghost and 
Geist, Night and Nacht, House and Haus, and scores of others. 
The German has not borrowed from the English, nor the English 
from the German. Their linguistic fruit is alike because it has 
come from the same root. Its stock is one and the same. 

But the veriest child will notice that no two of the specimens 
given are exactly alike in spelling, and if he hears them pronounced 
correctly he will also find that they differ too in sound. And yet, 
to all intents and purposes, they are, each pair of them, identical 
words. The differences are due to natural causes. It has been said 
that if a few hundred English-speaking people from the same 
neighbourhood could be divided up amongst five isolated islands and 
deprived of books, visitors, and communication with the outer world 
for something like a century, there would at the end of that time 
be found the beginnings of five different languages. The experience 
of the United States, Canada, and Australia may be cited as some 
support to this statement. If, then, changes arise within periods 
so short, what must be expected from the effects of past milleniums. 
A glance at any good etymological dictionary will serve to convince 
the most sceptical that the wanderings of words have in them as 
much romance as those of the most adventurous travellers. It seems 
a far cry, for example, from Mount Olympus, and the goddess Juno 
thereon enthroned to the coppers in one’s pocket. Yet the con- 
nection is clear. Juno had, in Roman times, a surname, Moneta; 
and in her temple at Rome there wasa mint. A mint makes money, 
so called from Moneta, and as copper coins are money, the steps from 
the divinity to the plebeian coinage are clearly defined. So with our 
word ‘‘pecuniary.”’ Who, in these days, ever pauses to consider 
the fact that his pecuniary position was ever related to the tying 
up of cattle in a pasture. Yet so it is, and the fact that our five- 
svllabled English word can be traced back to an Aryan monosyllable 
should be borne in mind when we come to suggest connections 
between other English polysyllables and the two or three-lettered 
Chinese sounds. The origin of the word ‘‘Pecuniary,’’ then, is 
‘*Pak,’’ to bind, to fasten, ‘‘Pacu,’’ in Sanserit, meant the things 
bound, viz., cattle. Later on, ‘‘Pecua’’ came to stand not only 
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for cattle and sheep, but for money, because these alone could 
readily be used as measures of value. A pretty daughter, for 
instance, could be bought for so many cows or sheep. The con- 
nexion, therefore, is now clear. But there is a yet’ more apparently 
curious connection. From ‘‘Pak’’ comes our modern word, ‘‘Fee."’ 
As will be seen later, the letters P and F are interchangeable. Our 
word ‘‘fee,’’ therefore, is doubtless the modern representative of the 
‘‘pe’’ in ‘‘pe-cua,’’ and its original meaning was ‘‘pay,’’ “‘payment’’ 
as it is now, although the payment was not made in money but in 
property or land. We still have our money ‘‘tied up’’ sometimes, 
and it is a frequent complaint that the money market is ‘‘tight.’’ 
Such examples might be multiplied to a great extent. But it is 
now necessary to glance at the letter changes shown in our Anglo- 


German examples. ‘‘Father’’ and ‘‘Vater,’’ show two consonantal 
changes: ‘‘f’’ turns to ‘‘v,’’ and ‘‘th’’ to ‘“‘t.’’ So in the other 
words ; oO and w ALS 9 and **e1,’’ ee as and ‘fg? “oh”? and 
‘‘ch,’’ ‘‘ou’’ and ‘‘au,’’ are interchangeable. These are specimens 


of the changes classified and arranged by Jacob Grimm in 1822, and 
since known under the name of Grimm’s law, the principles of Which 
apply apparently to all human speech, though his deductions were 
drawn from the Indo-European group alone, and referred only to 
consonants. A little experience of even a single dialect in Chinese 
will soon show that ‘‘t’’ and ‘‘d,’’ ‘‘f’’ and “‘v,’’ and many other 
consonants are used indifferently, while a dictionary such as the 
master work of Professor Giles gives a transliteration showing the 
sound of a word in all the chief dialects of every word defined. 
Examples may be taken at random. Here is “‘hsiao,’’ (Jy ) for ex- 
ample, meaning ‘‘small,’’ that being the romanised form of the Peking 
pronunciation. In Cantonese, it 1s stu; in Hakka, stauw: in Fo- 
kienese, it is ch‘teu: in Wenchow, side: in Mid-China and Sze- 
chuen, hsiaw: in Yangchow, hsioa, in Korea, so: in Japan, sho: 
and in Annam, tieu. Such are the changes now recognisable in 
the pronunciation of a single word as used by the many millions of 
the Far East. They serve as examples of the manner in which 
both vowels and consonants vary. ‘‘K’’ becomes ‘‘h,”’ or ‘‘ch’’: 
“TL” turns to ‘‘r’’ ‘‘n,’’ or “‘y,’’ and so throughout the alphabet. 
Well, therefore, may Skeat say of words generally, ‘“Truly cognate 
words ought not to be too much alike.’’ 

If we looked casually at the two words “‘genus’’ and ‘‘kin,’’ we 
might easily pass them by as utter strangers to each other. Yet 
they are from one and the same root, their different appearance 
being due to the fact that one has followed one line of descent and 
the other another. But if the first syllable only of “‘genus’’ be 
compared with ‘‘kin,’’ Grimm’s law suffices to account for the ‘‘g’’ 
and the ‘‘k,’’ and we have two syllables both of which are comparable 
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with the Chinese ‘‘ch‘in’’ ( 3§ ), meaning exactly the same thing. 
It is of the utmost importance in this connexion to remember that 
it is useless to expect to find single Chinese words corresponding 
with ‘‘transubstantiation,’’ ‘‘hypnotisability,’’ or any other sesquipe- 
dalian terms. Chinese is monosyllabic, and it is with monosyllabic 
root words that hers must be compared. To give an example or 
two :—Here is the word ‘‘precocious,’’ of which the literal meaning 
is ‘‘ripe before its time,’’ the root being ‘‘coquere’’ to cook, to ripen. 
Evidently the only letters suited for our purpose in the word 
‘‘precocious’’ are the ‘‘co’’ or ‘‘coc.’’ The initial ‘‘c’’ is a ‘‘k,’’ 
and in Chinese we have a monosyllable, ‘‘k‘ao,’’ ( %§) to warm, to 
roast. Once more, the word ‘‘vagabond,’’ which in a Latin 
dictionary may be found in a shortened form, ‘‘vagus,’’ meaning 
rambling, roving, vagrant : 1s it possible to dock the tail of this word, 
and so make it comparable with some Chinese monosyllable? 
Skeat shows that all this group of words, ‘‘vagrant, vagabond, 
vacillate,’’ etc., has been derived from an Aryan root ‘‘Wak,’’ or 
‘“Wag’’ to swerve, to sway, to go tortuously. That brings us down 
to a single syllable, and it is worth noting that the ‘‘va,’’ in 
‘‘vagrant’’ rhymes with the ‘‘fei’’ (BE) in Chinese which means 
vagabonds, or banditti. Or the word may be akin to ‘‘fa,’’ (#§) 
meaning to send forth, as seen in the phrase ‘‘fa chien,’’ ( 3&3) 
to send into exile. It may be asked what has become of the final 
““g’’ in ‘‘Wag.’’ And the reply might be a counter enquiry, What 
has become, in pronunciation, of the last ‘‘t’’ in the French ‘‘petit’’ 
which gives us our English ‘‘petty’’? The answer is that it has 
been dropped, as finals often are, and sometimes initials also. 

Those interested in tongue relationships will, in the case of 
China, study Dr. Edkins’ learned work entitled ‘‘China’s Place in 
Philology,’’ and this, speaking of the Chinese people, has no hesita- 
tion in saying, p. 395, ‘‘Language proves them to be one with 
ourselves.’’ The present writer, a mere amateur in such matters, 
has collected more than 300 specimens of words seemingly cognate 
in English and Chinese. These have been embodied with fitting 
comment in a paper published in the 1917 volume of the Transactions 
of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Others 
are being added to them, and the hope is that this important subject 
may once more be taken up seriously by philogists of the new 
generation who will have the advantage of expert knowledge, and, 
as will be necessary, access to the latest research in the earliest 
forms of Chinese words with their pronunciation. Dr. Marshman, 
the first translator of the Bible into Chinese, found that out of seven 
monosyllables taken from 265 words of the Mahabarat in Bengali, 
three were Chinese, while out of the speech of Judah to Joseph, 
(Gen. XLIV), seven monosyllables out of 16 were Chinese, and in 
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Abraham’s intercession for Sodom, out of ten such words four 
were Chinese. Dr. Marshman does not seem to have sought roots 
in longer words, but only monosyllables. 

A few examples of Chinese words in which the sound and sense 
are both similar, if not exactly alike, will give the reader sufficient 
ground to believe that the claim made by Dr. Edkins, though not 
one which can be said to be definitely established, is still worthy of 
that respect which should be shown by further research. A study 
of Skeat’s voluminous work will have convinced the student that 
there are a large number of words of which this great authority says 
the origin is unknown, and it is a remarkable fact that the present 


writer has discovered that not a few of these have their cognate | 


form in Chinese. ‘‘O-ceanus,’’ for example, the name of the great 


river of the ancients which encircled the earth, is one. The ‘‘O,’ | 


may be the Chinese, ‘‘Ho,’’ (¥iJ) a river. Another word: ‘‘origin 
doubtful,’’ according to Skeat, is ‘“‘sincere.’’ Now in western 
minds, sincerity is a matter of the heart, and the Chinese word for 
heart 1s ‘‘hsin’’ (4), the initial ‘‘h’’ being merely an aspirate. 


Still another word, marked thus ‘‘etymology doubtful,’’ 18 ‘‘penal.”’ — 
Compare it with ‘‘pi,’’ pronounced ‘‘pe,’’ (%), corruption, fraud, | 
and the kinship with Chinese seems clear. One last example ou: | 


99 


of many: the common word ‘‘pain, 
known to man, is, according to Skeat, of dubious origin; that is to 


say, his researches, great as they were, had not convinced him that | 
he had reached the fountain head. Had he known Chinese, he- 


might have considered the claims of ‘‘pei’’ ( $#§), pronounced ‘‘pay,”’ 
meaning ‘‘to bear, to suffer.”’ 


Skeat 1s satisfied when he can trace back words through their many 


changes in English itself to Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit. 


or some other Aryan tongue. But as Dr. Mutschmann has pointed | 


out, other light is wanted, and it is here that the need of a competent 
Sinologue well versed in philologic lore is so plainly apparent. 
A friend of the writer's challenged him to find any resemblance 
between the Chinese word ‘‘ma,’’ (8), and the English ‘‘horse”’ 
of identical meaning. But the challenger had overlooked the 
English ‘‘mare,’’ 


““mar-shal’’ was nothing but a ‘‘ma-fu’’ ( % #), a groom, though 
he was grandiloquently styled ‘‘Master of the Horse.’’ The root is 
found in all Teutonic tongues. 

It seems impossible to ignore the hundreds of examples of 
words so apparently alike as the Chinese ‘‘lin’’ (fk), and the Scotch 
or Celtic, ‘‘linn,’’ which both mean a pool or lake. ‘‘P‘an,’’ (#3: 
means a tub, dish, or plate: and our ‘‘pan’’ is apparently the vert 


identical word. ‘‘P‘i,’’ ( §Z), is skin in Chinese. What is ‘‘peel” | 


surely one of the oldest ideas | 


and was quite unaware of the fact that the 
Icelandic for a battle-horse was ‘‘marr,’’ and that the old English — 
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in English? ‘‘Pa,’’ (#4) isa fence. What isa Pa-lisade? ‘‘Po,”’ 
(f%), is the neck. What is ‘‘poll’’? ‘‘Mien,’’ ( jij ), means the 
face. Compare it with the English ‘‘mien, demeanour.’’ Skeat 
says that ‘‘mien’’ is of doubtful etymology. He should have 
consulted a Chinese dictionary. But it is of great importance to 
remember that accidental resemblances must occur in languages 
wide apart for the simple reason that man’s vocal organs do not 
differ as his colour varies. Kinship must be decided, not by a few 
accidental occurrences, but by the discovery of a large number of 
them, by so many in fact that they are too numerous to be denied. 
Other linguistic laws also have to be given their due weight. 

In referring to the kinship of the English and Chinese 
languages, it is, of course, evident that this relation—if it be proved 
to exist—holds equally true of all the great Aryan group of Indo- 
European tongues. To take an example or two :—‘‘K‘ai,’’ (BR) 
means, toopen. Compare it first of all with our ‘‘chasm, gape, gap, 
and gate,’’ and then with the Indian ‘‘Ghat, or Ghaut,’’ meaning 
a mountain-pass, and with the Scandinavian, ‘‘Cattegat,’’ the strait 
between Denmark and Sweden. Or take the Latin words, ‘‘incola,’’ 
and ‘‘agricola,’’ in which the ‘‘cola’’ means a dweller or farmer: 
and if it be remembered that the original ‘‘incola’’ was an immigrant 
without full rights, there is surely some reason to connect the 
‘‘co’’ with the Chinese ‘‘ko,’’ (4¢), meaning a guest or visitor. 
Again, in philologic law, ‘‘h’’ and ‘‘p’’ are frequently interchange- 
able. In Latin, ‘‘poto’’ means, “‘I dmnk,’’ while to drink in 
Chinese is ‘‘ho,’”’ (Wi). Dr. Edkins points out that the old Chinese 
pronunciation of the word meaning ‘“‘to weave,’’ was “‘tek.’’ It 1s 
now ‘‘ché,”’ (#%). But the ‘‘tek’’ is surely comparable with the 
Latin ‘‘texo’’ having the same meaning, and with our ‘‘texture’’ 
which comes from it. Then there is the Welsh ‘‘cwm,’’ seen in 
Ilfracombe, and Cumberland, where it means such hollows in or 
between hills as are denoted by our words combe, gully, cove, etc. 
A corresponding Chinese word is ‘‘Ku’’ (ff), a hole or cavern. 
Skeat makes a guess at the original meaning of the Greek ‘‘Boreas’”’ 
the north wind. He says it is possible that it first meant ‘‘mountain 
wind.’’ But as the Chinese word for ‘‘north’’—in the Shanghai 
dialect—is ‘'‘Bo,’’ (4¢) or ‘‘Po,’’ we, also, may suggest that there 
is @ connexion between the Greek ‘‘Bo’’ and the Chinese ‘‘Bo.’’ 
As a last specimen we will take the Greek, ‘‘Zeus,’’ the Latin 
‘Deus,’ and the Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘Tiw,’’ as seen in ‘‘Tuesday.”’ 
In all these theré is one identical syllable, Ze—, De—, and Ti—, 
differently spelt but all referring to the idea of ‘‘God.’’ In Chinese 
the same word with the same meaning is ‘‘Ti,’’ (4). Speaking 
of the Scandinavian god, Tyr, the Encyclopaedia Britannica says, 
(XXVIT, 548), ‘‘In Anglo-Saxon, he is called Ti.’’ For many other 
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examples the reader 1s referred to ‘‘China’s Place in Philology,’’ 
and to the N.C.B.R.A. Society’s 1917 volume. 

One further point may be briefly referred to in support of the 
belief that the Chinese came from the west, and that is the great 
number of similarities not only between Assyrian and Chinese words 
but between the whole course of Chinese, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
development. Dr. Edkins says, ‘‘The two races (meaning the 
Chinese and the Hamites of the Nile and Euphrates), made a 
common progress In agriculture, astronomy, and the arts of weaving 
and building. They also achieved the invention of an available 
mode of writing. . . . That they (the Chinese) brought with 
them the rudiments of the arts and sciences seems to be unquestion- 
able.’’ <All this is supported by more modern writers, and even 
British sailors have traced so close a resemblance between ancient 
Egyptian and Chinese ship-building as to declare that the Chinese 
junk, eyes and all, has been modelled on the ancient boats of the 
great Middle Sea. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RESEMBLANCES IN LAW. 


In his well-known treatise on Ancient Law, Sir Henry Maine 
says that the most celebrated system of jurisprudence known to the 
world begins and ends with a code. But in law, as in other things, 
system is a late development. There was law in Europe long 
before the date of the Twelve Tables of Rome, just as there was 
in China ages before Kung Mu, in 952 B.c. decided that law reform 
was a necessity. Custom was as much the arbiter of law as of 
language. When the Greek Zeus, who it should not be forgotten, 
was judge, not law-maker, appointed his assessor, Themis, to hear 
the cases brought before him, his judgments, or Themistes, were 
based on what had been the custom from time immemorial, and 
his practice was identical with that recorded of ancient China, 
‘““The ancient kings decided all questions by a ‘themis.’ "’ 

Chinese legends, however, refer their laws back to the mythical 
emperors Fu Hsi and Huaneti. There seems to have been no 
doubt that in China, as elsewhere, each case in the beginning was 
taken on its merits, the proceedings being from a strictly modern 
and legal point of view, ‘“‘wholly extraordinary, wholly irregular, 
wholly independent of settled rules and fixed conditions.’’ That, as 
Sir Henry Maine points out, was the practice of the West, and, 
of China, Professor Parker says of the Son of Heaven, ‘‘There lay 
upon him no duty to define that manifest law : when it was broken, 
it was for him to say 1t was broken, and to punish the breach.”’ 

From the earliest settled times we find in China that rebellion, 
murder, wounding, burglary, and .adultery were capital crimes. 
The last named was capital in Cromwellian England, (a.p. 1650). 
We find in East and West alike that varying periods have made the 
most extraordinary changes regarding capital punishment, at times 
recognising no more than three offences deserving of it, at others 
500 or more! It has been reserved for quite modern times to 
dispense, in some lands, with capital punishment altogether. 
Calculated, wilful cruelty in connexion with capital punishment has 
also been a common practice in West and East. Our British 
punishments for treason could now be no more detailed to ears 
polite than could those of the ‘‘lingering punishment’’ for the same 
crime in China. This is the much talked-of, but perhaps seldom 
carried-out process known as “‘ling ch‘ih.’’ Professor Giles says 
of this terrible torture that ‘‘no one has established it as a fact 
bevond a doubt that such a process has ever been carried out."’ 
We may, however, assure the Professor that we have had in our 
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own possession a series of photographic snap-shots showing the 
various stages in actual operation. 

Had China been a nation entirely apart from all influences but 
her own, we might have expected ber to develop into something 
entirely different from what evolution has produced elsewhere. But 
this is not so. We have already shown resemblances political, 
religious and linguistic. There are others in law. 

We may well begin with the resemblance between the power 
of a Chinese father over his family and that of the Patria Potestas 
of Rome. Of the latter, Maine says, ‘‘In all the relations created 
by Private Law, the son lived under a domestic despotism which, 
considering the severity it retained to the last, and the number of 
centuries through which it endured, constitutes one of the strangest 
problems in legal history.’’ That power, that domestic despotism, 
remains to the present day in China, where still, under certain 
circumstances, the father has the power of life and death over adult 
members of his family. An English boy comes to complete manhood 
with entire control of his own actions when he is twenty one. 
Chinese sons never seem to come of age, and mothers have, at least 
in name, much of the right of rule once possessed by a defunct 
father. 

Another of the earliest points of resemblance is found in customs 
connected with land. There was no property in land in early times. 
How it first came about that property in land could be maintained 
is @ matter in much dispute, and is unnecessary to our purpose. But 
we may mention that men who happened to be more fortunate than 
others in China did, in early days, acquire in two or three ways 
some rights over land, not in their own immediate occupation. In 
time of famine, if they happened to be able to support a neighbour, 
that neighbour incurred an obligation. If he were unable to pay to 
the state his customary share in kind, and it was paid for him by a 
friend in better circumstances, another obligation was incurred, and 
in this way claims appear to have passed from the occupant who 
borrowed or was assisted, to the land which he occupied. But this 
was long subsequent to the days when in China land was as common 
to all as it was, apparently about the same time, in the land of 
Canaan. 

When feudal practices had become established, ‘‘all under 
heaven’’ belonged to the king who divided the land amongst his 
nobility, and they amongst their retainers who tilled it and gave in 
return a portion of the produce in peace and their military service in 
war. There were no professional soldiers then any more than there 
were professional priests. As land could be held only by fighting 
men, all who had attained the age of sixty were deprived of their 
holdings in favour of those who were younger. Development 
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naturally brought about changes of various kinds, and some of these 
affected the land laws. To the end of the Manchu dynasty, 1912, 
the custom of holding land direct from the Emperor as chief lord 
remained the universal practice in China, whether for the native 
holder or the alien interloper. The latter paid 1,500 cash a mow as 
land tax in place of the varying smaller amounts collected according 
to circumstances from natives, and so far, since the establishment 
of the Republic there has been no change in this respect. British 
residents unlearned in law will perhaps hear with some little surprise 
that in effect all land in England, except that belonging to manors 
created before 1290, is also held from the King as chief lord. This 
is the practical result of the statute opening with the words Quia 
emptores, which was passed in the year just mentioned. 

One of the signs that there may be a relationship between China 
and the west is to be found in the widespread custom of paying 
tithe. Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and Arabia were all subject to 
the same custom, and from them it spread to other lands, and by 
means of the Bible to the West generally. Later on, that is to say 
about eleven or twelve hundred years before Christ, though the 
saying, ‘‘Under the wide Heaven, all is the king’s land,’’ remained 
true in a sense, there had arisen feudal states which were hereditary. 
Of these a general survey was made, and the land was laid out in 
square Jt of 900 mu or mow each. These were divided into nine 
smaller squares of 100 mu, and to these were appointed eight families 
each having its own 100 mu to cultivate, while in union they 
cultivated the ninth hundred for the state. Here, then, was a 
system in which the state stood to benefit to the extent of a ninth 
instead of a tenth. Native astuteness, as might have been expected, 
discovered a way to counteract the new claim while apparently 
acquiescing in it. The eight families represented that their own 
holdings were necessarily occupied in part by farm buildings which 
Were unnecessary on the state land. The state, therefore, was 
getting more than the tenth which was its due according to old 
custom. To get over the difficulty and still retain the convenient 
nine squares, twenty mu were taken from the public land and added 
to the private. The eight farmers, therefore, occupied 820 mu 
amongst them and the state got the net benefit of 80 only, and thus, 
out of the 900 mu, the public revenue benefited roughly to the 
extent of one-eleventh only of the gross area. This is a fraction 
not without its interest in modern Shanghai, where during recent 
history two different areas of the mu have been known, the present 
mu of 7,260 sq. ft. and the older one, exactly an eleventh smaller 
of 6,600 sq. ft. 

As the country increased in size and importance and as states 
became more or less independent of each other, as China’s provinces 
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have always been, varying customs grew up just as they did in 
later ages in the Saxon Heptarchy. We discover at one time the 
practice of primogeniture in China where, however, the contrary 
practice either of retaining land in the possession of a family holding 
together for generations, or of dividing it equally among the sons is 
common. In cases of intestacy this rule still applies in our English 
county of Kent, a relic perhaps of pre-Saxon days, and of the 
influence of ancient Druids. 

Highly interesting in connexion with land custom was the 
practice of making neighbours responsible for each other’s actions. 
This law of responsibility is widespread. Our Saxon tithings were 
in this only late examples of Chinese practice. In what is, perhaps, 
the first crude attempt to codify English law, the Doom Book of 
Alfred the Great, we find that ‘‘each man is answerable to his 
immediate superior for his own conduct and that of his nearest 
netghbours.’’ To the individualistic Englishman of the present day 
who may be blissfully ignorant of the fact that there ever was such 
a law in his native land, such a statement will come as a shock. 
To the Chinese it would appear the most natural thing in the world, 
for with them the law still holds. One of their proverbial sayings 
is to the effect that ‘‘it matters not where, but amongst whom, you 
dwell.’” When our earliest British representatives came to trade 
in Canton, one of the greatest of their troubles was that the native 
authorities would persist in applving to them the law of responsibil- 
itv. What any one of them did, all the rest were responsible for. 
If A would persist in smuge¢ling opium, then the silk belonging to 
B and the tea to C were ‘forbidden export. If a foreigner was 
unfortunate enough to kill a native, then on the principle of “a life 
for a life,’’ one foreigner must be surrendered to pay the penalty. 
This seemed as outrageous to the British residents of the early days 
of the 19th century as it does to us, and vet it should not have been, 
for the practice ran on all fours with older customs of our own some 
of which came down to quite recent times, while others still remain. 
It was not, for example, till 1886 that damages caused by rioters 
ceased to be chargeable to the inhabitants of the hundred where the 
outbreak occurred, and at this present time it is lawful for any 
private person to arrest “‘any one committing a felony or breach 
of the peace in his presence, or any one whom he reasonably suspects 
of committing a felony, if a felony has been committed.” This, 
however, is merely permissive: the law calling upon any of the 
King’s subjects to aid the police in case of necessity is imperative, 
and is clearly a remnant of the old rule of responsibility as binding 
England as in China. 

Modern students of English law must surely be not a little 
surprised at times when reading the works of Sir Matthew Hale. 
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Blackstone, Stephens, Warren and others, to light ‘upon such 
passages as the following :—‘‘Christianity is parcel of the laws of 
England: and, therefore, to reproach the Christian religion, is to 
speak in subversion of the law.’’ (p. 1, Warren’s Abridged Black- 
stone). The quotation is from Sir M. Hale. Which Christianity, 
the student well might ask, Catholic or Protestant, Presbyterian or 
Baptist, Muggletonian or Brownist? Further question should follow 
the perusal of such a passage as this, (p. 3. op. cit.), ‘‘All moral 
evidence, all confidence in human verity, must be weakened by 
apostacy, and overthrown by total infidelity. Wherefore, all affronts 
to Christianity, or endeavours to depreciate its efficacy in those who 
have once professed it, are highly deserving of censure.’’ If that 
statement be now true, there can be little or no confidence in the 
‘‘human verity’? of half Europe. Further on, (p. 20), the same 
author speaking of the truths of Revelation says, ‘‘But we are not 
to conclude that the knowledge of these truths was attainable by 
reason, in its present corrupted state, since we find that until they 
were revealed, they were hid from the wisdom of ages.’’ Stephen, 
(Edition 1863, p. 20, Introduction), upholds the same doctrine, 
and amplifies it thus, ‘‘Undoubtedly the revealed law is of infinitely 
more authenticity than that moral system which is framed by 
ethical writers, and denominated the natural law: because one is 
the law of nature, expressly declared so to be, by God himself: the 
other is only what, by the assistance of human reason, we imagine 
to be that law.”’ 

China claims no revelation. Yet tradition attributes to some 
of her laws an antiquity greater than that allowed by Archbishop 
Usher—and formerly accepted almost as a ‘‘revelation’’—to the 
creation of the world. We have seen already, and shall yet see more, 
that there is no little resemblance between the principle and spirit 
of her laws and those of England specially revealed. Who 1s right, 
the authorities we have quoted or those we are about to quote from 
‘‘Things Chinese.’’ ‘‘The Chinese code of penal laws has been 
described as, ‘if not the most just and equitable, at least the most 
comprehensive, uniform, and suited to the genius of the people for 
whom it is designed, perhaps of any that ever existed.’ ’’ Staunton 
describes China’s laws as ‘‘a calm, concise, and distinct series of 
enactments, savouring throughout of practical judgment and 
European good sense, and, if not always conformable to our 
improved notions of expediency, in general approaching them more 
nearly than the codes of most other nations.’’ (The italics are our 
own). The author continues, ‘‘We scarcely know any European 
code that is at once so copious and so consistent, or that is so nearly 
free from intricacy, bigotry, and fiction.”’ 

This is sufficiently high praise of a system of law which lays 
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no claim whatever to revelation, and of which praise the writer was 
one so thoroughly fitted to speak authoritatively as SirG. T. Staunton. 
Why English writers on law should have claimed divine support and 
direction for what grew up in precisely the same way as similar 
enactments did in China, is easily explained. The writers, ex- 
pounders, commentators, and ministers of law in early English 
times were all priests. They alone had the necessary knowledge. 
When, after the Dark Ages had given place to the twilight of the 
Renaissance, laymen began to equal their spiritual pastors and 
masters in the acquisition of learning, priestly influence yet remained 
supreme, because priests, though not then the only jurists, were 
still the only teachers, and so remained till within living memory. 
Our boasted British freedom until well on into the nineteenth 
century would more correctly have been, from several points of view, 
called British bondage. 

We have already mentioned the Doom Book of Alfred the Great. 
It opened with the Ten Commandments, contained other Biblical 
extracts, and a little summary of English laws as they then stood. 
Men did not love the Doom Book in England one whit more than 
Confucius liked the efforts familiar to him at codification in China. 
Possibly both English and Chinese had learnt thus early not to trust 
to gentlemen who were too clever. The first sign of codification in 
China is found in the sixth century B.C., the first in England in the 
ninth century A.D. In law, then, as in other matters, the Chinese 
were a millenium and a half ahead. Justinian’s three maxims 
summarising all law might well have been derived from a Chinese 
source, so terse, pointed, and comprehensive are they: ‘‘Live 
virtuously : Harm none: Give to all their due.’’ His ‘‘Institutes’’ 
are comparable with similar works in Chinese, since, like them, 
they are divided into the older and the newer books, into what in 
the West might be described as the unwritten and the written law, 
or Common Law and Statute Law, the Lii and the Li of the later 
Chinese books. | 

There is the same predominance in early China as elsewhere of 
criminal over civil law, but in proof of the far greater detail into 
which the Chinese seem to have gone during their long course of 
practice, we may refer to Alabaster’s ‘‘Notes and Commentaries’’ 
in which we find that it is difficult to fit Chinese offences with 
corresponding English terms since where we have one they may 
have twenty. The earliest date named in this volume as connected 
with law—and that the law of marriage—is 2852 B.C. We wonder 
what and where our ancestors were at that early date. Previous 
to that time there had been sexual promiscuity amongst the Chinese, 
but from that early date clan intermarriage was forbidden, and the 
custom still prevails which forbids the marriage of a man and woman 
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having the same surname, though they and their ancestors might 
have lived for ages as widely separated as Dan and Beersheba. 
With regard to the criminal law of the present, we are told that 
though torture is a blot—a matter to which we must return—the 
Chinese code is infinitely more exact and satisfactory than our own, 
that it 1s far from being the barbarous thing it has popularly been 
supposed to be, that capital sentences are more often than not com- 
muted, and that on the whole the Law is ‘‘perhaps less Draconian 
than ours.’’ In short the Chinese system, instead of being the 
subject for ridicule which early writers supposed it to be is rather 
one for admiration. We may well leave this opinion of Western 
jurists to make its own impression. | 

A few other resemblances to be found between our English 
system and that of China may be collected without comment. 
Both pride themselves on efforts at the prevention of crime, the 
Chinese largely by the ancient practice of responsibility. Both 
have had privileged classes whose ancient rights have been much 
reduced in modern times. One curious resemblance remains. In 
China a member of the imperial house, if required to commit suicide 
by hanging, was provided with a silk-covered cord. In England the 
rope used for the execution of a member of the House of Lords was 
composed of the same material. The last instance of its use was 
on the 5th May, 1760, when Earl Ferrers was hanged for the murder 
of his steward. The last example we remember in China was that 
of Princes Yi and Cheng in 1861. Remission of punishment and 
cancellation of crime as acts of grace on such occasions as royal 
weddings, jubilees, etc., are common to both. In criminal cases, 
mental and physical disability are recognised. Age counts. Those 
under seven are held incapable of crime: the old are dealt with 
leniently. Offences against the state, especially treason, are dealt 
with severely. We have an established religion: the Chinese have 
none, unless the worship of Heaven and Earth may so be construed, 
yet nevertheless one point unites our practice and theirs. ‘‘The 
Government tolerates no denomination suspected of interfering with 
its own influence. That is a statement which has been as true in 
British history as in Chinese. Compare with it Napoleon’s dictum : 
‘The people must have a religion, and that religion must be in the 
hands of the Government.’’ Finally we may remark that Chinese 
efforts to suppress gambling have been at least as energetic as those 
of England—and quite as ineffectual. 

For differences between the two systems we have to look to the 
widely different political conditions that have ruled during historical 
times rather than to any opposition in principle. Chinese changes 
since the early days have been comparatively few, and of much less 
effect. Our law, as Lord Bacon reminded his contemporaries, is as 
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mixed as our language. Divergence, therefore, was inevitable. 
But the resemblances between Chinese and Roman law are many, 
and may be found under all such headings as relationship, contracts, 
agencies, delicts, specific offences, procedure, and administration. 
Chinese law as we have it to-day is the product of 4000 years of 
evolution. Every new dynasty has done something to modify it, 
and yet it remains practically what it was when Moses came down 
from the mount, and, in anger at the sight which met his eyes, broke 
the first law tablets known to the Middle East and lagging West. 

Both China and Ixingland were disposed to treat the alien with 
fairness. The oft-quoted passage from Confucius respecting the duty 
of showing kindly treatment to ‘‘men from afar,’’ may be paralleled 
in English law. We owed much in the Middle Ages to alien 
merchants. They carried on almost all our trade. They taught us 
many things of which without their help we might have remained 
ignorant. ‘They helped greatly in the development of our resources. 
Their stimulus was beneficial in a thousand different ways, just as 
China has found the spur of foreign presence a great incentive to do 
things undreamt of before. Our commercial treaties, therefore, 
began at an early stage in our development. China had begun her 
foreign intercourse at least as carly as A.D. 98 when she is said to 
have sent an envoy to the West to discover what Tats‘in was. 
For our own external intercourse we have as usual to wait about a 
thousand years. But once begun, it grew with a rapidity which 
soon left that of China in the shade. One interesting resemblance 
must be recorded. For a long period China restricted all foreign 
intercourse to one port, Canton, and when, after the Treaty of 
Nanking, others were opened the number remained at no more than 
five. These were the five ‘‘staples,’’ using that word in its original 
sense of a settled mart or market. Curiously enough we on our 
part had staples to which foreign merchants might resort. There 
were ten of them named in the Ordinance of the Staple passed by 
Edward III, 1854. We likewise made of Calais a staple, as we 
did of Hongkong in after times. 

We have by no means exhausted the many points in which 
resemblances between Iinglish and Chinese law may be traced. 
We find them in the Game Laws, we find them in itinerant courts, 
in such old practices as Wager of Law, under which a defendant 
might be discharged on his own oath if he could bring at the same 
time into court eleven of his neighbours to swear that they believed 
his denial to be true. We find them especially in the practice of 
torture. Judging from what may be seen from the observation of 
rapid evolution in children, there must have been a time in the 
history of man when the infliction of pain gave pleasure. We have 
by no means outgrown that period. But in civilised lands there has 
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been a steady improvement in the law regarding it. There is no 
reason to believe that England lags behind in this respect, yet it 
must be a matter of extreme regret to all kind-hearted people that 
no farther back than 1895 it should have been found necessary to 
incorporate in England a National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. There is, too, a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, a branch of which works in Shanghai to the 
no little anger of some natives who have yet to learn what cruelty 
means. It is a truism that law lags behind morals and popular 
feeling generally, and modern China is an illustration in point. If 
torture in officialdom is to wait till public kindliness makes it im- 
possible for it to exist any longer, it will have to wait a long time. 
Torture has been practised in all lands. None that we know 
of can point the finger of scorn at another, and say in this regard, 
‘*IT am holier than thou.’’ It would serve no good purpose here to 
detail the almost endless series of crimes which have been perpetrated 
in China from the earliest times. They have been everything bad 
that human language can condemn. To call them hellish might be 
an insult to the Satanic powers: to stigmatise them as inhuman, as 
is often done, is to invite the retort than there has been nothing 
more human in history : to call Gods and men to witness and punish, 
to execrate, curse, damn, and destroy the miscreants guilty of such 
practices would be to invite the wrath of Heaven on the heads of 
many who in their day passed for the best, wisest, holiest, and even 
kindest of God’s creatures, on the bishops, priests, and deacons of 
our established churches, on presbyters, on preachers, on the “‘very 
elect,’’ and the ‘‘unco guid’’ generally. Must this be done, or must 
we refrain from condemnation on the ground hinted at, that the 
period of cruelty is one through which Nature has condemned us to 
pass? If the latter, then a perusal in Fox’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs’’ of the 
list of playful names given to the most deadly instruments, and of 
various volumes dealing with criminal law in England, will not fail 
to show that we ourselves have just as good reason as the Chinese 
to hush the matter up for very shame. Everybody knows to what 
a terrible extreme torture has been carried in China down to present 
times. We shall be compelled in the course of our story to take note 
of special cases. But it 1s not everybody who knows that this 
extreme punishment, of witnesses as well as prisoners, 1s something 
quite outside the law. Fewer still are aware that torture in English 
courts, as common at one time as ever it was in China, was equally 
illegal. Blackstone mentions a declaration made by all the judges 
during the reign of Charles I. that English law recognises no torture 
of any description. What, then, should be the conclusion of the 
whole matter? Surely this, that in the very worst aspect of Eastern 
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and Western law, the eastern was the kettle, the western the pot. 
It is impossible for either to blacken the other. 

We have now come to the end of the first portion of our task. 
Long experience and much reading had convinced us that if future 
intercourse between China and the West is to be carried on in 
friendly fashion, it must be on a basis of mutual knowledge in 
place of mutual ignorance, of mutual respect in place of mutual con- 
tempt, and of mutual aid rather than the practice of semi-aggression 
on one side, and skilful chicane on the other. We know that, from 
the commencement of our intercourse, it was the aim of many 
writers to emphasise the differences between ourselves and the 
Chinese. Apparently they were quite ignorant of two main facts, 
that while the differences, many though they be, are superficial and 
mostly due to long isolation, the resemblances are of the most vital 
and fundamental kind. We felt it incumbent on us, therefore, to 
trace enough of those resemblances to show that China is no land 
sut generis, that she is as much one of the Western family as are the 
natives of India, which is practically the same as saying that though 
there may be portions of the human race who are apart, the Chinese 
are not of them. We have seen a succession of likenesses in govern- 
ment, law, land tenure, language, religious practice, and other 
things, and unless we have utterly failed, we hope we have shown 
that while China had ample reason to be proud of her past, she was 
badly informed with regard to her comparative standing in modern 
times: that while the people of the West had every mght to be 
jealous of their present standing, they were in no way entitled to 
treat contemptuously a people whose history shows them to have 
attained a high standard of civilisation, in which, at some period yet 
to be determined, they became first stagnant and then retrograde. 
We have seen that the very faults for which we most condemned the 
Chinese were faults to which our own people and government were 
addicted : that their shortcomings were ours, and their vices such as 
we had perforce to plead guilty to. Knowledge of mutual short- 
comings ought to be a prelude to the practice of mutual forbearance. 
Recognition of mutual good should hardly fail to bring about mutual 
respect. On these two—forbearance and respect—we base our hope 
for the future. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NINETEENTH CENTURY CONTRAST AND COMPARISON. 


Unless we have so far failed in our aim, the previous chapters 
will have done something to suggest reasons for refusing to accept 
the old dictum that the Chinese people are a nation entirely apart 
from the rest of the World. We do not propose to discuss that topic 
further, and so pass on to a consideration of the conditions prevailing 
in China and the West during the early years of the 19th century. 
There is no doubt concerning the attitude at that time of the educated 
Chinese towards the foreigner. The latter was a ‘‘foreign devil,’’ 
an outer barbarian utterly unfit to be mentioned in the same month 
with the sons of Han, unless it were in connexion with the buying 
of silk, tea, or rhubarb, the paying of ‘‘squeezes,’’ or the many 
claims on his respectful obedience by the mandarins. We hear 
less of the feeling on the other side, because, in the first place, the 
contemptuous assumptions of the natives were too ridiculous to be 
taken seriously, and in the second, because most foreigners were con- 
tent to pocket affronts if along with them they could pocket pelf as 
well. But we may well balance the native’s ‘‘foreign devil’ by a 
literary effort of ‘‘The Times’’ which described the Emperor on one 
occasion as ‘‘a snub-nosed savage.’’ Such expressions are too full 
of the spirit of the times to need further remark. Our present aim 
is to show that while it is certain that Chinese arrogance was as 
ill-based as it was foolish, British assumptions regarding China’s 
barbarism were quite as uncalled-for. We had, it is true, caught up 
most of the long lead with which the Chinese began. We had in 
not a few points out-distanced them. But in some respects we had 
nothing to boast of, if we were not actually still lagging behind. 
To make this point clear in order that a true estimate may be made 
of the conditions of the time in place of the false one which has been 
accepted so long is the aim of this chapter. 

We take as our first subject the religious conditions. So far as 
the English in China were concerned this resolved itself into the one 
question of the reception of Christianity and Christian missionaries 
by the Chinese. As everybody knows, the warmth of the welcome 
Was in inverse ratio to its friendliness. It is also common knowledge 
that this was resented by our churches, which brought pressure to 
bear on our Government, so that, later on, missionaries might have 
the benefit of treaty rights. Why China objected we have already 
shown. She cared little for doctrines, but she was mightily opposed 
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to sedition. Of that, however, we hear little, and of conditions at 
home in England nothing at all. 

What were they? Placed side by side with those prevailing in 
China the contrast is interesting. China was expected to take to 
her bosom men of whom she knew nothing except that their com- 
patriots were at that very time engaged in conquering large portions 
of India, and through Nepal had actually come into contact with 
China’s own authority. Of the doctrines they brought with them 
she knew as little. It would not be a difficult matter, therefore, to 
draw up a defence of Chinese action in those early times, so far as 
missionaries were concerned. Still more easy would it be to justify 
their suspicion when it was known how little these Christians loved 
one another in the home circle. 

It is true that the fires of Smithfield had been put out. They 
no longer blazed impartially round Catholic or Protestant according 
to the tenets of the party in power. The torments of hell were 
banished alike from the public square and the torture chamber. 
Men might even profess open adherence to doctrines which in earlier 
times would have taken them to the stake. But the power of the 
hierarchy was still sufficiently strong to wage war after another 
fashion, and it was in this way that the Test and Corporation Acts 
were kept in force. A Roman Catholic might cross himself in the 
open, and bow before the crucifix in his place of worship, but he was 
not to be trusted by his fellow-Christian in a post of responsibility. 
He might not be an officer in the army or navy, nor could he hope 
to attain the honour of serving his friends and neighbours as a 
Justice of the Peace. The same disability attached itself to the Jew 
and to every other man not in conformity with the established 
church. The Quaker of unquiet conscience, the sturdy Independent, 
the saintly Wesleyan, the enthusiastic Methodist, the Baptist, 
Congregationalist, and all the rest were not considered safe com- 
panions for the captains of our soldiers or seamen, while the presence 
of their sons at either of the universities would have so polluted the 
atmosphere as to make it impossible for the orthodox to dwell 
therein. Oxford and Cambridge therefore, demanded of their 
alumnt the acceptance of the thirty-nine articles of the Anglican 
Prayer Book, and we know that his subscription to these at the age 
of fifteen, and then only after a struggle, left the impression on 
Bentham’s mind for the remainder of his life that he had done an 
immoral deed. If, then, Englishmen, born in the same village, 
perhaps, could thus refuse to accept men differing so slightly from 
their own belief, men whom they had known all their lives as honest 
and honourable, there may surely be found some little excuse for 
China if she did not at first sight welcome with outstretched arms 
a band of utter strangers bringing with them a doctrine one of whose 
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dicta runs thus: ‘‘Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword! ”’ 

These, then, were the religious conditions when the century 
opened. Grudgingly, and of necessity, they were changed little by 
little. The Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, but not till 1828. 
In 1829 the Catholic Emancipation Act was passed. In 1858 toleration 
had so far advanced that Jews were admitted to Parliament, but it 
was not till 1871 that the sons of ‘‘outcast’’ Jews, Catholics, and 
Nonconformists were grudgingly admitted to the universities. 
Since that time the tendency has ever been towards more and more 
liberality, but that is due to the spirit of the times and not to the 
spontaneous action of a church which to this day prays to be 
delivered ‘‘from all false doctrine, heresy, and schism.’’ If this be 
right and proper for a Christian church which refuses to believe in 
the divinity of other Christian creeds, what can be said of the 
practice of Confucianists, Taoists, and Buddhists who have precisely 
similar weaknesses and desires? Nor must we ever forget that in 
its stand against Christianity the Confucian government of China 
was never forgetful of the intimate relationship so often shown in 
China between rebellion and religion. 

What of the moral conditions? China had been subjected to 
the teaching of her cults for full 3000 years. Europe had had the 
advantage of Christian culture for more than half that time. What 
were the results? We need not enquire regarding those of the 
Chinese, since, rightly or wrongly, the West has long been convinced 
that these were no better than they should be. But what of our 
own? Page after page might be written on this topic, and the 
never-ending theme of it would be the shamelessness of the con- 
ditions. We can do no better than refer our readers to the well-known 
story, ‘‘Sybil,’’ by Lord Beaconsfield, published so far on in the 
century as 1845, but dealing with the events and conditions of a 
decade earlier. Wodgate, or Wogate, the scene of the picture there 
given, was, perhaps, an exceptionally bad example: so were those 
which missionaries sent home from China. It was a squatters’ 
den where labour reigned supreme, where work-people were 
subjected to punishments ‘‘more grievous than the slave population 
of our colonies were ever visited with.’’ They were flogged with 
knotted ropes, felled with hammers, or had their heads cut open with 
a file, or a lock. Apprentices’ ears were pulled till the blood ran. 
They worked from sixteen to twenty hours a day. Their amuse- 
ments consisted of Sunday drinking and dog-fighting. They earned 
enough in four days to last the full seven, and were thus able to 
continue Sunday’s degeneracy into Monday, and devote Tuesday to 
recovery. ‘‘It is not,’’ writes the noble author, ‘‘that the people 
are immoral, for immorality implies some forethought . . . their 
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minds are a blank, and their worst actions only the impulse of 8 
gross or savage instinct. There are many in this town who are 
ignorant of their very names: very few who can spell them . 
Who rules them on earth, or can save them in heaven, are alike 
mysteries to them.”’ 

Further on we hear an echo of the Christianity of the period as 
known at Wogate. ‘‘A lank and haggard youth, ncketty, smoke- 
dried, and black with his craft,’’ had married ‘‘a stunted and 
meagre girl, with a back hke a grasshopper.’’ The service which 
made then one is thus described. ‘‘He,’’ the officiating minister, 
the head of the squatters’ den, euphemistically described as ‘‘the 
Bishop,”’ ‘‘sprinkled some salt over a gridiron, read ‘ Our Father ’ 
backwards, and wrote our name in a book, and we were spliced.” 
‘‘Tummas’’ the groom, was to adopt the Christianity of his spouse 
when work was slack, and what that was may be imagined from the 
fragment of the creed which she was taking pains to instil into him. 
‘‘He believes now,’’ she said, ‘‘in our Lord and Saviour Pontius 
Pilate, who was crucified to save our sins: and in Moses, Goliath, 
and the rest of the Apostles.’’ 

Will it be unfair if, to those who, forgetful equally of past and 
present, have exalted themselves on the abasement of China; will 
it be unfair, we ask, if we refer all such to their own Holy Writ, afd 
to the first verse of Isaiah, Chap. LI, ‘‘Hearken to me, ye that 
follow after righteousness, ye that seek the Lord : look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged.’’ 

If we turn to the question of the use and abuse of drugs, of 
alcohol, opium, and the like, we shall find just as little cause for 
self-exaltation on the one side as for condemnation on the other. 
China has passed through both the alcoholic and opium stages, if 
indeed she can yet truthfully be said to be ‘‘through’’ either. She 
has had her drunken stages, stages in which even our Georgian 
‘‘three bottle’? men would have been outclassed. Amongst her poets 
there are Omar Khayyams of the wine-skin quite as true to life as he. 
But that era passed and though China has never been a teetotal land, 
the great majority of her people have for centuries been most 
temperate, so much so that a residence of half a century amongst 
them may fail to detect a single drunken man. The present effort 
to cast off opium, however, has naturally been accompanied by a 
return to wines and spirits, and to what is far worse, vee 
What further results the change may produce none can say. 

It was at the beginning of the 19th century that the growth in 
the use of opium began to attract serious attention in China. Only 
a tiny fraction of her people, however, used it, and as they were 
practically teetotal so far as alcohol was concerned, it may be said 
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that for the time being, the condition of China was as near the 
ideal as erring man can hope for. How- was it in England? 
Hospitality could be shown only in one way, says ‘‘The Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by Robert Mackenzie. ‘‘It was deemed indispensable 
that every guest should drink till he could drink no longer. The 
supreme crowning evidence that an entertainment had been success- 
ful was not given till the guests dropped one by one from their 
chairs to slumber peacefully on the floor till the servants removed 
them.’’ Nor was alcohol the only drug employed. Opium was 
almost as common. Our celebrated anti-slavery reformer, Wilber- 
force, used it. What its effects were on de Quincy and Coleridge 
all the world knows. It was used by Wagner, Nietzsche, Boulanger, 
and others, and names of celebrated men yet living could be cited 
in the same connexion. During the earlier part of the century in 
England, amongst the poorer classes, ‘‘a pennorth o’ peace’’ meant 
a dram of laudanum. | 

Another form of immorality common to both lands is usually 
referred to under the terms bribery and corruption. No pride can 
be too great on the part of the Briton of to-day concerning the 
conquest which his Government, and people generally, have achieved 
over this, the most sordid, mean, contemptible, and grasping of all 
despicable vices. ‘To be able to boest with real truth ‘‘spotless 
ermine’’ and ‘‘unsullied lawn,’’ to know that we have a civil service 
of honest gentlemen, to feel assured that in a country where once the 
Prime Minister could fearlessly declare that ‘‘every man had his 
price,’’ no man would now dare to offer a bribe and would be 
indignantly spurned if he did, to be able to boast these things 1s 
to proclaim to the world what few nations have attained to. We 
use that fact for the present purpose of encouraging China to push 
forward boldly on her programme of reform in this respect. No 
well-taunght Englishman will ever again condemn her, but, on the 
contrary, knowing the slough from which his own countrymen have 
effected their escape, he will gladly offer a sympathetic hand to aid 
others in their effort to effect a similar deliverance. 

Corruption is as old as covetousness, that universal sin which the 
Mosaic law emphasised by placing it last in the Decalogue. It has 
been shared by the highest and the lowest. Kings and coolies alike 
have fallen victims to its wiles. We find record of it in Ssu-Ma 
Ch‘ien, more than a century B.C.: it was seen in yesterday’s 
“North-China Daily News.’’ For ages the Chinese system of 
government has lent itself to this particular evil in all its forms, so 
much so, that corruption 1s a byword, none the less so since 
Republicanism took the place of the modified despotism of the 
Manchus. What that system has meant to China during all these 
ages can be seen from the difference to her revenues brought about 
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by foreign management in her Customs and Salt Departments. 
Something has been done, especially at Shanghai, to secure for 
China the ‘‘spotless ermine’ of the British courts. It is in the 
courts where reform is most necessary. Corruption with regard to 
revenue 1s a venial fault compared with that which sells so-called 
justice. It was in the courts of law that we find the first determined 
efforts to secure purity in England. 

To go back no farther than to our own Augustan age, the age of 
William Shakespeare, of Lord Burleigh, Francis Bacon, and Queen 
Elizabeth, we discover among these four great names, one who was 
corrupt—the philosopher, scientist, courtier, and judge, Lord Bacon. 
Yet even at that time, Bacon sinned against the best thought of his 
age, the thought for example, of Hugh Latimer, just as Chinese 
corruptionists have sinned against the repeated homilies, warnings, 
and denunciations of their own best men. But, in some way or 
other, Bacon’s corruption carried with it the germ of its own cure. 
If China will but take the trouble to discover what that was, she 
may vet rise out of the slough of her degradation to the firm ground 
of honesty and honour. For, if Bacon was one of the worst offenders 
ever found on the British bench, he was also one of the last. It is 
true that the then huge fine of £40,000 in which he was mulcted was 
remitted : it 1s true that his imprisonment lasted but four davs : that 
he was finally pardoned, and that for his good qualities, and because 
there was strength in the plea that he had but partaken in the 
‘‘abuse of the times,’’ he was given a pension of £1,200 a year: 
all these things are true. Notwithstanding this, the lesson of his 
trial had gone home, and from that time may be felt the beginning 
of the new belief in England that honour forbids corruption, or to 
put the matter in a cant modern shape, that the vice is unbecoming a 
gentleman and therefore ‘‘bad form,’’ a feeling due not a little to 
the educative effect of the growth and practice of our many national 
games. 

Corruption, however, though it died out on the bench, remained 
very much alive in almost every other line of hfe. Some of the 
Stuart Kings were notoriously corrupt. Charles II, and his brother, 
James IT, were regularly in the pay of Louis XIV of France, and the 
debasement of their courts could never have been exceeded in the 
worst of Chinese times. Political turpitude during the reigns of 
Queen Anne and the four Georges was carried to every possible 
excess. It was Walpole to whom we are indebted to for the estimate - 
of English character found in the cynical saying that ‘‘every man 
has his price.’’ Both Walpole and Pitt, absolutely incorruptible 
in their own persons, yet used corruption on the widest scale as a 
means of carrying on their government. Sometimes they were 
bribing against the King, sometimes with him. Votes in Parliament 
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were bought and sold just as they were in pocket boroughs. Parlia- 
ments were responsible at that time, not to the really unrepresented 
people, nor to the King, but to the oligarchs who got them together 
and owned them as they might a herd of cattle. 

But it is to India that we have to turn to discover the lowest 
depths to which British corruption could sink. The stories of Clive 
and Warren Hastings, the history of the same years of the East India 
Company and the disclosures brought about by the public examina- 
tions of the two men we have named: these are the sources whence 
the: present generation may learn how little reason our first visitors 
to China had for their denunciation of China’s bribery and corrup- 
tion. Clive began life as a ‘‘writer’’ in the Company’s service. 
Events made him a soldier. At twenty-seven he was acclaimed 
‘ta heaven-born general.’’ He went from honour to honour, and, 
alas! from honour to dishonour, for he is known to have received one 
present from Muir Jaffier of £200,000. And so it was that the once 
poor clerk came home with an income of £40,000 a year, and before 
the bar of the House of Commons, declared with evident honesty, 
‘*By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished at my 
own moderation.’’ Like Bacon, Clive escaped the full censure that 
would nowadays be visited on him. But, also like Bacon, he felt 
himself disgraced, and his end was the end of a suicide. A third 
resemblance may be traced. As the trial of the judge led to the 
purity of the bench, so the acquittal of the governor was the first 
step in the purification of the Indian Civil Service. | 

The trial of Warren Hastings provided further insight into the 
Indian problem. Lasting as it did for seven years, and having 
engaged on one side or the other the best talent the country could 
produce—Hastings himself paying £70,000 for legal expenses—this 
trial left nothing untouched which a Burke, a Sheridan, or a Francis 
could discover to prove the guilt of the accused. Never did corrup- 
tion seem so corrupt, never bribery so base, as on the lashing tongue 
of Sheridan or in the weightier words of Burke. Contemporary 
witticisms added their cutting comment. The writer of the ‘‘ Letters 
of Junius’? was never more bitter, and even Horace Walpole 
remarked, ‘‘If Hastings is innocent, why does he give away so 
many diamonds? ”’ 

What was the result? Precisely as in the case of Clive—an 
acquittal. But what an acquittal? ‘*‘Another such victory, and I 
am undone,’’ said Pyrrhus. So were the corruptionists. The 
British Indian Civil Service of to-day is as pure as that of the 
British Islands, and once more may the modern Briton address his 
Chinese friend with perfect confidence :—'‘‘Never again,’’ he may 
say, ‘‘never again will I dream of playing the Pharisee over you 
as my people used to do. But I can and will point out to you the 
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success we have achieved, and without any offence whatever, if you 
will permit me to do so, I will urge you to ‘Go, and do likewise.’ ”’ 

Of the condition of British law at the beginning of the 19th 
century it 1s necessary to say a few words. He who would know 
this in detail should study the works of Bentham. At one time 
or other every country needs such an iconoclast, if only to destroy 
that double yoke made of authority without reason, and the con- 
tinuance of custom outgrown. ‘‘Modern corruption based on ancient 
barbarism,’’ as J. 8. Mill stigmatises it, was by Bentham relentlessly 
dragged into the light of day. He found an Augean stable, and the 
effect of the river of criticism which he turned into it may be seen 
in the volumes written by jurists who have followed in his footsteps. 
More progress in law reform has been made since that time than in 
all the centuries preceding. 

So that the too boastful Briton in China may become acquainted 
with the conditions under which his grandfather lived, and the 
despondent Chinese reformer may have yet another ground for hope, 
we offer a few examples of conditions from which Great Britain has 
completely emerged. 

There were our prisons to begin with. One of the strongest 
and best founded of arguments for extra-territoriality in China was 
found in the condition of her prisons. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the vileness, the wickedness, the filth, the disease, and the despair 
which centred in these dens of iniquity. We shall not attempt the 
task. But what of our own? John Howard, the great prison 
reformer, began his work in 1773. At that time British gaolers 
received no salary. Like their Chinese contemporaries, they paid 
to get their posts, and then lived on the victims committed to their 
charge. Men who know China will understand what followed. 
In dens of the filthiest description, swarming with vermin; damp, 
dark, unventilated, where the sexes were crowded together, and the 
innocent child was herded with the hardened criminal, fevers raged 
almost continuously, prison fever especially, a peculiarly virulent and 
infectious type, perhaps typhus, the discovery of the germ of which 
by a Japanese doctor has recently been announced. But there was 
no escape even for the innocent until the demands of the blood-sucker 
with the keys had first been satisfied. When the earliest reports of 
Chinese prisons reached England, those who knew must have been 
struck with the resemblance to British conditions. 

Till 1837 a British perjurer was liable to be nailed by the ears 
to the boards of a pillory. Women were still branded, or whipped, 
and the British equivalent for Ling Ch‘ih, hanging, drawing, 
quartering, and worse—the punishment for treason—was not finally 
disposed of till 1870. When the century opened, there were no 
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fewer than 223 offences reckoned as capital. China once had 500, 
but that was ages B.C. An Englishman of the 19th century might 
have been hanged not only for damaging Westminster Bridge, but 
for appearing on it in disguise. Men were hung in groups, crowds 
flocking to the sight as crowds still flock to an execution in China. 
In 1816 as many as 58 persons were under sentence of death at one 
time, one of them a boy of ten. The question cannot be asked too 
often, and we put it once more: If one land can raise herself from 
such a state in the course of a single century, why not another ? 

It will be largely a matter of education, partly in schools and 
colleges, but much more widely through the press. For the former, 
China has a solid foundation 3000 years old, an advantage which 
the West has overtaken and passed in the course of a single century 
or less. If we who are guests in China had little to be proud of 
in law, morals, or religion, what can we say of education? The 
present writer remembers distinctly the building of the first adequate 
school-house ever seen amongst a whole group of villages in the 
south of England. His father was founder and head-master of it, 
the first trained teacher the district had ever known. In a night- 
school there established in the early sixties, the present writer, not 
yet in his teens had the pleasure of initiating men old enough to be his 
grandfather into the mysteries of the alphabet and the mathematics 
of the multiplication table. For miles round, children came to that 
school, rain or shine. 

If a few more personal recollections are permissible, it may be 
said that many relics of the long lost past still lingered in the houses 
of the peasantry. The flint and steel were yet in evidence. Stage 
coaches were still running. They took three days from London to 
Exeter, the broad-wheeled goods traffic passing along the same road 
taking a week. The only village illuminant was the tallow candle. 
Possibly half a dozen of the fairly well-to-do took in a weekly paper, 
but not even the Rector read a daily. Not till 1861 were newspapers 
free from taxation. The opening of the London and South Western 
Railway as far as the little town of Gillingham, Dorset, was the 
commencement of a new era. The crowds that flocked to it were 
comparable with those which in 1878 came to see the iron horse at 
Shanghai. Telegraphs, telephones, the copying press, the type- 
writer, motor cars, land drainage, electric light, instantaneous 
photography, cheap newspapers, cheap books, and cheap manu- 
factures generally, as the result of modern machinery, have, with, 
with an endless number of other things, all come into use since the 
writer was & boy. Matters of far wider import, the abolition of 
slavery, and practically all the remedial legislation which has, at 
last, made England almost free, belong to the 19th century. So 
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far as slavery is concerned, the United States did not get md of 
hers until 1863, and then only as the result of a war. Brazil was 
still a slave-holder till 1888, and there are countries yet which retain 
old slave customs, that ‘‘institution’’ which saintly men, one can 
hardly say humane men, misled by their old faith, defended by texts 
from Holy Writ. 

From which fact it may be guessed that the immense progress 
of the past hundred years in Europe has not been without resistance. 
Pack-horse owners inveighed against better roads. Draught-horse 
owners fought railways. Hand-loom weavers smashed machinery 
in mills. Farm labourers did the like with mowing machines and 
steam-threshers. Candle makers hoped that all gas-works would 
blow up, and gas-holding shareholders that all who used electricity 
for lighting would be ‘“‘shocked’’ to death. Such has been the 
human nature of the west. That the same feelings find an abiding 
place in China is a further proof of the oneness of Chinese nature 
with our own. 

In closing this examination into the past of West and East, it 
has been borne in upon us that there may be Chauvinists from the 
former who will resent what they may consider the exposure we have 
made. We may, however, leave out of consideration all but those 
of our own blocd since it has been mainly the past of England that 
has been brought into comparison. Conscious of no exaggeration, 
we have not hesitated to tell the exact truth so far as that is known 
to us and was necessary for our purpose. China has reason to be 
proud of her descent: England of her ascent. Each, ignorant of 
the other’s past, and only too often of her own, was inclined to treat 
her new acquaintance with all the arrogance which ignorance can 
assume, and with all the contumely which conditions permitted. 
We have come to the conclusion that the time has arrived when both 
may recognise facts as they were and are, and recognising them may 
agree to shake hands, to let bygones be bygones, and for the future 
work together in peace, amity, and friendly good-will. But it 1s 
impossible for the future to correct the errors of the past unless it is 
mutually agreed that errors in the past have been common to both 
sides. We have tried to make that quite clear in what has been 
written above. The past has been a time of misunderstanding, 8% 
time of storm and stress with snatches of sunshine between. What 
will the future demand as a corrective? First, a willing admission 
on both sides that West and East have, through their mutual 
ignorance, made mutual mistakes. With that as a foundation a 
better understanding will be easy. Already the best of Western 
and Chinese merchants have the strongest possible basis for a more 
extended future intercourse in the mutual trust which has marked 
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their past. Already Chinese statesmen are quite convinced that the 
fear which filled some of their predecessors, that England had come 
to China as a conqueror rather than a trader, was entirely unfounded. 
There remains, therefore, no further serious cause of mistrust, and 
there is every reason to hope that on a basis of mutual understanding 
and mutual good-will there will be built up a future of mutual 
respect and profit. 
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PART IL 


CANTON, THE CRADLE OF SHANGHAT. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PHysIcaAL SURROUNDINGS AND THEIR Mora EFFECTS. 


There are rivers of influence as well as rivers of water. 
Alexandria owes its being to thé fact that somewhere, hidden among 
the tropical forests of Africa, tiny rills of water, across which naked 
urchins leap, combine to form the mighty Nile. It has so happened 
that equally tiny rills, originating in no fewer than four of China's 
provinces, have combined to create that far-famed delta at the head 
of which Canton now stands. And, as all the Eastern world knows, 
Canton was the cradle of Shanghai, the crib in which its infant 
limbs were stretched, the home of all its childhood’s efforts in trade 
and diplomacy, the scene of its early failures and successes, its 
studies in native life and character, and finally of its baptism of fire. 
If, therefore, a somewhat wide preliminary enquiry into the relation- 
ship between China and the West was essential to a full under- 
standing of what is to follow, not less necessary is a survey of the 
more particular procedure which laid the foundation on which all 
subsequent intercourse has been built. It was in Canton that we 
learnt to know the Chinese mandarin as he was when in unfettered 
control of power against which the outlander could do no more than 
utter feeble protests. It was in Canton that it became evident to 
every Briton, American, Frenchman, and other foreigner, how 
utterly impossible it was to submit to Chinese law as then adminis- 
tered. Most foreign residents at Canton thought that the fault lay 
as much in the law itself as in the judges, though some even then 
knew better. But all knew enough to be quite convinced that 
extraterritoriality was not a debatable matter, but a sine qua non 
of existence. In Canton, too, bitter experience showed that trade 
could never develop as it should until the illegal exactions of the 
monopolists and mandarins had in some way or other been curbed. 
But it was also in Canton that the first big Western fortunes were 
made, where men learnt to appreciate the good points in China’s 
character as well as to regret the bad, and where, when the oppor- 
tunity occurred, Western arrogance almost proved the equal of that 
of the East. The explosion which brought to an end the long first 
chapter in the relationship between China and the West, a relation- 
ship of several centuries, was an event the causes of which can now 
be traced with considerable precision, and may well, under the 
known circumstances, be considered to have been inevitable. 

If, in view of subsequent surrenders, this dictum be questioned, 
there are strong reasons to be urged in support of its truth. China 
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had never measured her strength with any nation more powerful 
than those immediately surrounding her. Finding these easy of 
conquest, she had come to consider herself invincible. Her opening 
intercourse with the west may be likened to the entrance of a new 
boy into a school, or a new cow into a herd. Nature seems to have 
made it a law of the Medes and Persians that both these shall “‘find 
their level’’ by fighting. The operation is s00D Over, 88 & rule, and 
both cows and boys ‘‘live happily ever after.’’ But, of course, the 
character of the struggle depends on that of the contestants. 

This is a point on which, as a rule, writers have been strangely 
reticent. We find allusions to the difference between the treatment 
of foreigners at Shanghai and at Canton, but, so far as we know, 
nobody has gone to the root of the matter. Everybody knows that 
the pure Cantonese were intensely opposed to anything like a 
recognition of foreign equality with them. The statements made on 
this head by the officials were not excuses but actual facts. Even 
after Canton had twice been taken by foreign forces, and it was 
laid down in the treaty that foreigners should have free access to the 
city, the gates were kept shut against them for years. The reason 
for this was due partly to the shilly-shally policy of the British 
Government of the time, to whom the war with China was most 
unwelcome, but much more to the character of the Cantonese 
themselves. 

What was that character? Why should it have been so different 
from that of other representatives of the Chinese people? The 
matter is worth consideration. It may be noted in the first place 
that the Cantonese boast themselves as Men of Tang, and not as the 
rest of the Chinese do, Sons of Han. The fact is significant. The 
Cantonese place themselves on a different plane, and a people rarely 
does this without cause. To find that cause it is necessary for a 
moment to glance at the manner in which in all countries aristo- 
cracies have come into being. Apart from feudalism and the power 
of the purse, two main facts lie at the bottom of them all. Either 
the aristocrats have invaded a territory, conquered it, and made its 
earlier inhabitants their subjects; or they have been made lords in 
their own land by a large influx of inferior people from outside. 
The Romans in Britain, and the British in India are examples of the 
first kind. The introduction.of negroes into the Southern states of 
America serves to illustrate the second, and it will yet be many genera- 
tions, probably, before the old aristocratic spirit, so conspicuous in 
the South during the Civil War, will have died out. 

Canton is one of the few instances where both causes, conquest 
and immigration, have combined. There was, therefore, a double 
reason for that pride of race and feeling of local superiority which 
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was and is, so conspicuous in the Cantonese. Ages and ages ago 
when first the Chinese had reached so far south, they came as 
conquerors. As conquerors they remain to this day, for surrounding 
them there are yet unassimilated aboriginal tribes, I-kias or bar- 
barians, Yaos or jackals, Tungkias or cave dwellers, and other varied 
tribes under the generic name of Miaotsz. To this fact, doubtless, 
we should attribute much of the vigour found in Cantonese nature. 
To hold their own they have had to be fit for war at a moment's 
notice, just as our earliest colonists in America gained in military 
fitness from the fact that they had as neighbours hostile Indian 
tribes. 

Still further to raise their feeling of superiority there came into 
the Kwangtung province centuries ago visitors from somewhere 
farther north, probably Fukien. These were Chinese, but even as 
such they were admitted only on sufferance, and as Hakkas, or 
Hoklos, their descendants to this day remain an inferior race. 
They have largely intermarried with aboriginal women, and hence 
their descent is the more marked as it must be the more lasting. 
Taken together with the aboriginal tribes, these squatters form 
perhaps a half of the 32,000,000 inhabitants of whom Kwangtung 
can boast. They have, of course, no share in officialdom. Each 
tribe holds tenaciously to its own language, which the Cantonese 
have been no more able to suppress altogether than the English have 
Welsh, Erse, or Gaelic. Cantonese, however, the tongue of the 
governing class, naturally tends to spread. It is the Peh-hua, 
or fashionable language. But even in this we find further—perhaps 
even the very strongest—evidence of the strength of Cantonese 
character. For notwithstanding the fact that this people has lived 
for ages under sub-tropical conditions, there is no sign as yet of their 
succumbing to that languor which almost invariably tends to soften 
the languages of torrid climes. The Chinese of the northern pro- 
vinces, and more especially so of the central coast provinces as seen 
at Shanghai, have to a very large extent dropped the final consonants 
in their words, much as the French do in their pronunciation, 
whereas the Cantonese have retained them in all their strength. 
That fact is one of the most remarkable proofs that could be adduced 
regarding the relative characteristics of these various types of 
natives. 

There is a form of race pride based on nothing better than 
ignorance born of isolation. Superiority in war formed the earliest 
foundation for that which had a real existence. Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, French, and British 
supremacy in certain sections of the earth have all been based 
ultimately on the fact that at certain times and in certain places 
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they were able by force of arms to impose their will on reluctant 
peoples. The Cantonese did the same. Not only did they prove 
their war capacity by subduing the aboriginals, but on various 
occasions they made themselves independent of their own rulers. 
Nobody ever was more willing to recognise the strength of the 
Canton will than the Manchu rulers in Peking. They permitted 
clan fights among them just as weak French Kings permitted private 
war among their feudal nobles. There may be a time when other 
qualifications besides those of fighting will count in race superiority, 
when the Armenian will finally have shown himself a better man 
than the Turk, and the world at large will have recognised the Jew 
for what he is really worth. 

But until that day has arrived we must still look mainly to 
physical conditions as a basis, and to the moral results springing 
therefrom. Our earliest arrivals at Canton, therefore, found the 
Cantonese in the centre of one of the most fertile tracts in the world, 
where three crops a year are common, and where the climate, based 
on the monsoons, is sub-tropical, but not so hot as to destroy physical 
vigour. They found them surrounded by various subordinate races 
kept in subjection partly by traditional influences, but still more by 
racial superiority. They found them in possession of a strong 
language, ignorance of which, exactly as in Greek times, marked 
the barbarian. All true Chinese in their native land speak of 
themselves as Pun-tt-jen, A HH A, erroneously, of course, if the 
expression is taken to mean aboriginal, but correctly enough, if by 
it is meant owners or masters of the soil. The only Pun-ti-jen 
recognised in Kwangtung are the Cantonese, though as we have said 
they number only about half the population. 

Into this community of super-saturated patricianism came the 
representative of the West. Not as a soldier came he. Not with 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. Not even with the 
reflected brilliancy of a well-appointed plenipotentiary. He came as 
a humble trader, a mai-mai-jen,  E§ A a representative of the 
lowest of the four Chinese ranks. The standing of the Shang, py 
or merchant class was as far below the Kung, TI, or Artisan class, 
as the latter was below the Nung, J, or farmer, and they again 
below the Kuan, ‘g, or official. Once this fact is borne carefully in 
mind, it will be far easier to understand the attitude of the officials 
in Canton when the Western traders began—as it would appear to 
the supercilious native—to put on airs. To officials accustomed to 
ride a very high horse indeed, such presumption must at first have 
appeared impudent in the highest degree, and probably, even the 
most abusive of the epithets flung at the East India Company’s 
officials, at Lord Napier, and his successors, were but the outward 
and visible sign of a very real inward and moral anger. In later 
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times Canton merchants and officials began to know what our British 
term, ‘“‘merchant princes’’ meant, and to have some inkling of the 
real standing of the British nation. On one occasion when one of 
the greatest of the Hong merchants had accepted a risk involving a 
very large sum of money, and had been complimented on its success, 
he asked if ‘‘Ba-blo,’’ (pidgin-English for Baring Brothers, the great 
bankers), could have done any better. But such knowledge failed 
to move Peking where a barbarian was still a barbarian, and a trader 
a trader. He, poor soul, in their eyes eked out a precarious living 
by selling tea and silk, and peddling rhubarb. Why think twice 
about him? Rule him by misrule, and say no more about it. 
‘“‘Complete virtue allows no contemptuous familiarity,’’ says the 
Shu hing. 

Such were the feelings cherished by the great majority of 
Chinese holding any rank at all. What was there to back them? 
In the immediate neighbourhood there was all the wealth and 
strength of the Canton delta. Here was a Chinese Egypt without 
the sand, a country of rivers and streams, fertile in the highest 
degree, open in a dozen directions to the sea, and as open on the 
other side to some 200,000 square miles of territory through which 
run the waters of the three great rivers, the Si Kiang, or West River, 
the Peh or Pei, Kiang, the North River, and the Tung Kiang, or 
East River, not to mention others which find their way seaward in 
other directions. Rising in Yunnan the Si Kiang is already a fine 
stream when it crosses the border into Kwangtung. But gorges 
intervene to lessen somewhat its usefulness, and the country it passes 
through is sometimes more picturesque than productive. Up as far 
as Wuchow, however, when the water is high, vessels drawing as 
much as 16 feet can be taken, but at low water in the dry season 
nothing deeper than about 6} feet can go. Higher up than Wuchow, 
navigation is confined to native boats of shallow draught. The 
Tung Kiang, so-called because it rises to the eastward of Canton, 
has less of length than its western rival, but its lower portion provides 
a network of navigable waters, and so adds its quota to the im- 
portance of Canton. The same is true of the Peh Kiang, though 
within modern times, and because of greater facilities for travel, the 
importance of this stream as a link between Canton and the north 
has much decreased, and will probably still more do so when the 
great Peking-Hankow-Canton trunk line is open for traffic. This 
fact, however, affects only in a modified degree the use of the river 
as a transit route for productions. It may thus be seen that the 
importance of Canton grew out of its position. All the unabsorbed 
and unevaporated rainfall of 131,274 square miles found its way 
through the Canton delta where the three rivers unite their waters. 
The main portion of the trade of a tract more than three times the 
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area of England and Wales found its way to the sea or to its land 
destination through Canton, thus providing ample support for the 
governing section of the population, the Pun-tis themselves, as well 
as for their hewers of wood and drawers of water, the subject races. 
Such was the natural strength of Canton and the Cantonese. 

Modern steamers now traverse the 95 miles between Hongkong 
and Canton in a few hours, and the traveller may thus watch the 
moving panorama in which nature remains as she ever was, and 
little, even-of humanity, is changed in essence. He will leave the 
picturesque harbour of Hongkong keeping Kowloon on the mainland 
on the right or starboard hand. Threading her way amongst the 
islands, the vessel soon finds herself with the historic island of Lintin 
on the left and Deep Bay on the right. She is now within the 
estuary, and heading roughly north-west for the many named 
Fu-moon, Bogue, Bocca Tigris, or Tiger’s Gate, which is the most 
easterly of the broad entrances to the delta waters, and is in a direct 
line for the anchorage at Whampoa. Now, as ever, a glance at 
the chart will show the never-ceasing deposit of silt. ‘‘Mud-flats 
forming . . . Newly formed ground . . . Mud I 7 
Flat I. . . and Shallow Water,’’ are typical entries. It has 
been estimated that in 25 years Macao Harbour alone has received a 
deposit of 69,000,000 metric tons, with a corresponding decrease of 
neap tide depth from nine or ten feet to about five and a half. 

The land, however, is not, as at Shanghai, all alluvial. On the 
contrary, there is no lack of hills, the apparent peaks of what once 
formed a picturesque archipelago in an inland sea. Some of the 
scenery is particularly pretty though not grand. The province 
ranges in geologic strata from some of the oldest igneous rocks, 
through grits, shales, limestone and coal beds, to the new red 
sandstone. There is, therefore, less of the flat sameness which is 
the main characteristic of many deltas. Islands are common, some 
bearing such historic titles as Blake, Pottinger, Parker, Davis, etc., 
while such other names as French Reach, American Reach, and 
Dutch Folly, tell their own tale. Whampoa, the old anchorage, is 
at the end of a long reach running north-west by north. Thence 
onward to Canton the more tortuous passage is westerly, and if the 
voyager continues his way to Shamien, as the modern foreign con- 
cession is called, he might have pointed out to him on the starboard 
side, as he passes the city suburbs, the points where the allied forces 
landed for their attacks in the olden days. The old Factory Site 
may be seen, also on the right, shortly before arriving off Shamien. 

Canton city, the Sheng-Ch‘eng, or provincial capital, lies on the 
north bank of the stream known locally as the Chu Kiang, (2 jr) 
or Pearl River, which at that point is somewhat wider than the 
Thames at London Bridge. It consists of the old and new cities, 
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so called, the outline of the walls having the shape of an irregular 
helmet with hills where the spike would be. Old legends give it a 
history dating back to the fourth century B.C. It is sometimes 
called the City of the Five Genn, or the City of Rams, both names 
originating in the same legend which tells how the five stone images 
something like rams at the Temple of the Five Genll were once 
living creatures on which the Genii rode into the city. They were 
turned into stone by supernatural power, a@ voice at the same time 
declaring that so long as they received the adoration of the people 
at that spot, so long would Canton endure and prosper. 

This, then, was the site where the progenitors of Shanghai first 
settled, their residences being about a couple of hundred yards from 
the south-west corner of the city wall. Here for nearly a century 
and a half the agents of the Kast India Company laid the foundations 
of British trade with China, representatives of other countries living 
within the same compound with them, and sharing their privileges, 
such as they were. It was at this tiny spot, in N. lat. 25° 7' 10%, 
and E. Long. 113° 14 50” that so great a business was begun, 
and so much of history made. 
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CHAPTER X. 
INTERCOURSE WITH THE WEST. 


A hasty sketch of China’s known intercourse with the West will 
serve to show that her isolation was not quite so complete as a 
superficial acquaintance with her history has led many people to 
believe. We need not hark back to her probable Western origin, 
but we may well begin with the earliest signs of intercourse which we 
have been able to discover. Amongst these there is reference to the 
coming of Buddhist priests from India as early as 217 B.C. In the 
next century we read of Chinese efforts to learn something of that 
West which was interesting them greatly at the time. The first 
century of the Christian era, A.D. 57, saw the first Japanese embassy 
to China, and it 1s quite certain that a decade later two Indian 
Buddhists arrived. Our next information comes from the West, 
where the geographer, Ptolemy, apparently indebted to a Tynan 
author, Marinus, mentions China. That was in the middle of the 
2nd century, A.D., and there 1s some reason to believe that a little 
later Marcus Aurelius endeavoured to open communication with 
the Chinese people. The country Ta Ts‘in, mentioned by Chinese 
historians at this early date, has been the subject of much discussion. 
Professor Giles, however, says that, in 1885, ‘‘Dr. Hirth proved 
conclusively that the country in question was Syria.’” This may be 
supported by the fact that the Nestorian Tablet of the 7th century 
describes, in Syriac as well as Chinese, the Christian religion of 
Ta Ts‘in. K ZB. 

In the 8rd century we discover the beginning of the peculiar 
rule that no one should be permitted to enter China to stay unless 
he brought tribute, a fact which seems to be eloquent enough of 
international visits. The 4th century saw Buddhism so firmly 
established that it had a temple in the Imperial Palace, and shortly 
after (A.D. 399), Fah Hien started on his celebrated walk to India, 
from which he returned 15 years later with Buddhist books. 
European reference to China is found in the 6th century in the 
writings of a Greek monk-merchant, Cosmos. Early in the 7th 
century Japan was known to China under its present name, the 
Land of the Sunrise. In 610, we find the Emperor entertaining 
ambassadors at Loyang, and in 636 the Nestorians were permitted 
to settle in the capital. The date of the Nestorian stone is more than 
a century later, 781. It lay lost after its overthrow till 1625, the 
Nestorian bodv having been almost exterminated in 845. We have 
also interesting Arab narratives dealing with the China of the 
9th century. 
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Far transcending any other connexion between East and Weat 
in the Middle Ages was the visit of the Golden Horde to Europe. 
Tartars of different tribes had long overrun various sections of China 
before they turned their attention to lands farther west, where their 
success was such that they brought the greater part of Russia under 
subjection, and kept it so for nearly two centuries. Coming in the 
13th century, they were not finally crushed till close to the end of 
the 15th. 

The 13th century is remarkable, also, for the correspondence 
between Pope Innocent and Kuyuk Khan, king of the Tartars. 
The closing sentences of the latter’s letter are characteristic. 
‘“We adore God,’’ he says, ‘‘and in his strength will overwhelm 
the whole earth from East to West. But if we were not 
strengthened by God, what could we do? ’’ John of Plano Carpini, 
who was the Pope’s emissary on this occasion, left the Khan’s court 
on the 13th November, 1246, and was the ‘‘first to bring to western 
Europe the revived knowledge of the great and civilised nation lying 
in the extreme East.’’ 

Next came the Polos. Niccolo and his brother Matteo arrived 
in China in 1264 or 1265. Their visit was destined to lead to a far 
more intimate knowledge of China and her wonderful pre-eminence 
than had ever before been vouchsafed to the West, since it caused 
their return to China in 1274 with the celebrated Marco, then a 
youth. All three returned to Venice in 1295, the most important 
portions of Marco’s reminiscences being faithfully recorded in his 
Travels. Another visitor, Friar Odoric, (1286-1331) has bequeathed 
in his journal much that is of interest. Various missionaries came 
to the East during the period of Marco Polo’s influence. In 1307, 
John of Montecorvino established an archbishopric at Peking where 
in 1330 he died. In 1371 the first Ming Emperor sent an embassy 
to Europe, after which for a whole century there was little of striking 
note in the intercourse between East and West. 

Early in the 16th century, however, that intercourse was 
resumed in such fashion that there was never again to be any 
slackening. D’Albuquerque, the ‘‘Portuguese Mars,’’ captured 
Malacca, then an international trade centre, in 1511, and so made a 
great step on the way from India to China. This was the third 
important acquisition he had made during 1510-1, the others being 
Goa and Ormuz. Three years later Rafael Perestrello is said to 
have arrived at Canton ina junk. The dates are somewhat doubtful, 
as are the occurrences, since some writers declare that Ferdinand 
D’ Andrade, who did not reach Canton till 1517, was the first 
European to arrive there. He subsequently visited Peking, and as 
ambassador remained there for some time. In 1518, his brother, 
Simon, arrived in the south, with some vessels, but behaved so 
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badly at Shangchuen—the St. John’s Island of St. Francis Xavier— 
that he was besieged by the Chinese, and did not succeed in escaping 
till 1521. His brother was imprisoned, and either died in confine- 
ment or was executed in 1523. In 1533, however, there was a 
flourishing colony of Portuguese at Ningpo, and three years later 
they received the grant of Macao. It should not be forgotten that 
just as Spain had received Papal authority to make what conquests 
she could for the glory of God in the Western Hemisphere, so had 
Portugal in the Eastern. <A further fundamental fact may also be 
noted here since it throws some light on subsequent events: 
Portuguese trade with the East was rather a Royal monopoly than 
trade in the ordinary sense. This is a fact which explains many of 
the differences between the practice of the Portuguese and that of 
the Dutch and British who followed. In 1545, their Ningpo settle- 
ment was destroved by the Chinese, together with 800 Portuguese 
and, it 1s said, 12,000 native Christians. There was a somewhat 
similar massacre in 1549. 

In the meantime, in 1543, the Spanish Admiral, Legaspi, had 
captured the Philippines, and so introduced Spanish influence. 
There was war, too, with Japan, whose freebooters raided Chékiang 
in 1549, and at least on four other occasions down to 1563. They 
actually stormed Shanghai in 1552, but retired much after the 
fashion of the Danes in their earlier attacks on the east coast of 
England. 

In that same year a second Portuguese embassy was despatched, 
but got no farther than Malacca. In 1557, the Portuguese were 
legally established at Macao, paying Tls. 500 a year, and having 
a resident native mandarin, a system which continued till 1848, when 
_the Governor refused to pay any longer. Portuguese sovereignty, 
however, was not recognised by the Chinese till 1887. The year 
1567 saw the first Russian visit to Peking. Spaniards first appeared 
on the mainland in 1575. They for some time held a monopoly of 
trade at Amoy. Towards the end of the 16th century readers of 
history become familiar with the names of celebrated Catholic 
priests, such as Ricci and Schall?. In 1594 an event in Europe 
fraught with great consequences to the East, was the stoppage of 
a privilege long held by Dutch vessels at Lisbon. Up to that time 
Portugal had been content to gather the wealth of the trade between 
her own ports and those of the East. The distribution of Eastern 
goods was left to Dutch vessels. In the year named, owing to the 
fact that Spain was now mistress of Portugal as well as of her own 
territory, this system was abrogated, and the Dutch finding their 
trade destroyed in Europe, determined with true national boldness 


? Ricci is the only foreigner named in the dynastic history of China. 
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to seek it for themselves in the East. That was the beginning of the 
end of Portuguese power. 

Portuguese influence in India covered altogether barely a 
century. It suffered from the same two faults which characterised 
the action of mediaeval Spain in the Western Hemisphere—avarice 
and oppression. By 1580 much of the power Portugal had so rapidly 
built up in the East had vanished. By 16410, when once more she 
was independent of the Spain who had ruined her, it was too late, 
for she was too weak, her finances too low, and her rivals too strong. 

The Dutch had seized their opportunity. They had formed a 
*‘Company for Foreign Parts.’’ Wherever they had the oppor- 
tunity, they sided with natives against the Portuguese monopolists ; 
they established factories—t.e. trading agencies—made commercial 
treaties, and such profit as whetted their appetite for more. Other 
companies were formed, but these eventually combined into one 
great alliance, the Dutch East India Company, whose charter was 
dated 20th March 1602. They founded Batavia m 1621: they 
massacred the British at Amboyna during the same year, for strict 
monopoly was just as much their maxim as it had been that of 
Portugal. At one time their possessions stretched from India and 
Ceylon to Formosa in the East, and in the other direction to Cape 
Colony, Brazil, the West Indies, and New Amsterdam, now 
New York. 

Their first ship to Canton in 1604 was refused permission to 
trade. The Chinese were perhaps shy of new foreigners, for only the 
year before there had been a massacre of Chinese in the Philippines 
by the Spaniards. In 1622, though having 15 vessels, the Dutch 
were repulsed in an attempted landing near Macao, and went away 
to the Pescadores where they established themselves till they 
removed to secure the mastery of a portion of Formosa. Thence 
they were turned out by Koxinga in 1661-2, and by 1683 the Chinese 
under Manchu rule had for the first time established themselves 
there. 

Dutch Embassies to Peking, four in all, met with more con- 
tumely than success. The story has been too often told to need 
recapitulation. Suffice it to say that nothing demanded of at least 
one of them in the way of subservience was refused. They kotowed 
to the Emperor: they kotowed to his throne: three times they 
kneeled, nine times they bowed before the Huangti’s name and 
letters, as well as before the man. Slaves could have done no more, 
and the sequel, as described by Dr. Wells Williams, was only what 
might have been expected :— 

‘“They were brought to the capital like malefactors, treated 
when there like beggars, and then sent back to Canton like mounte- 
banks.”’ 
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England and Holland began their eastern enterprises about the 
same time. The East India Company was founded on the last day 
of the 16th century, 3lst December 1600. The first Dutch Company 
came into existence about the same time, the Dutch East India 
Company being formed as we have seen, in 1602. As it will be 
necessary to go somewhat more into detail regarding the connexion 
of the East India Company with Canton, we reserve that story for 
another chapter, and pass on to note the early efforts of other 
nations. 

France did little. Her first attempts at trade with China date 
from 1660, but most of her energy afterwards was concentrated on 
India. In 1728 she established a factory at Canton, but her trade 
was always small. 

The United States sent their first ship in 1784, and from that 
time onward, thanks partly to the excellent quality of their sailing 
ships, partly to business aptitude, and a knack of ‘“‘getting on’’ with 
the natives which American merchants have always possessed, but 
more largely to the fact that the American Government carefully 
avoided any cause of quarrel with the Chinese Government, 
Americans ranked for a long period second only to the English in the 
amount of trade done and influence exerted. | 

Nearly a dozen other nationalities participated at one time or 
another in the Canton trade, but none made any special mark. 

Russia has already been mentioned. After recovering her 
independence, her land intercourse with China increased as time 
went on, and from 1567, the date when her first embassy reached 
Peking, there must have been more or less continuous trade contact 
ona small scale. Embassies and trade caravans were comparatively 
frequent, though the Russians, like the English and others, utterly 
refused the kotow. The first convention between the two states was 
that of 27th August 1689, which defined boundaries, arranged for 
frontier trade, touched on extraterritoriality, and settled a few other 
questions. In 1727 a second treaty followed, and was amended in 
1768, after which there was no other till 1851. It was in 1728 that 
Russia established her permanent ecclesiastical mission in Peking. 
We shall see in the course of our story that China for some time 
refused to permit Russia to trade by sea as well as by land. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE Fast INDIA COMPANY. 


One attempt had been made before the formation of the East 
India Company to open up a trade between England and China. 
On the 16th July, 1596, Queen Elizabeth despatched a letter to the 
Emperor of China by the hands of two merchants, Richard Allen 
and Thomas Bromfield, asking that ‘‘they may have full and free 
liberty of egress and regress, and of dealing in trade of merchandise 
with your subjects,’’ promising on her part not only to ‘‘perform all 
the offices of a well-willing Prince unto your Highness, but also for 
the greater increase of mutual love and commerce between us and 
our subjects, by these present letters of ours do most willingly grant 
unto all and every of your subjects (if it shall seem good unto your 
Highness) full and entire liberty unto any of the parts of our 
dominions to resort, there to abide and traffic and thence return.”’ 

What happened to this interesting document was never dis- 
covered, for the expedition came to an unknown end, but its spirit 
was the spirit which filled all the early efforts of England to become 
acquainted with China, and we may boldly add, after three centuries 
of experience, is still the spirit in which we would see all our inter- 
course carried on, a spirit of good will, fair dealing, and equal oppor- 
tunities on all sides. 

We have seen that the East India Company was founded on the 
last day of the 16th century. The first English Captain to round 
the Cape of Good Hope and reach India was a Capt. Stephens who 
performed the feat in 1582. He was followed by the more celebrated 
Cavendish who, leaving in 1586, returned in 1588, after having gone 
as far as the Philippines. The capture of a Portuguese vessel of 
1,600 tons, and the examination of her cargo of ‘‘gold, spices, 
calicoes, silks, pearls, drugs, rare porcelain, ivory, and other precious 
Oriental wares,’’ proved an immense stimulus to the English 
merchants of the time, and was one of the main incentives to the 
formation of the Company. 

No time was lost. The first year of the seventeenth century 
saw the despatch of a flotilla of five small ships laden with bullion, 
iron, tin, broadcloth, cutlery, and glass. Though successful, this 
first effort was not very enthusiastically followed up, and it was not 
till 1612 that we find the Company with a foothold in the factory at 
Surat. Portuguese influence was, of course, antagonistic, and the 
Portuguese had been established in the East for a century. It was 
doubtless their effort to maintain their monopoly which led in 1619 
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to a short-lived alliance between the newly formed Dutch and 
English Companies. The Dutch, however, were quite as mono- 
polistic in their desires as ever the Portuguese had been, and the 
Common Council of Defence which the two Companies had formed 
for the purpose of forcing Chinese junks to trade with them alone 
came to naught when it was found that the Dutch, having fortified 
the Pescadores, kept all the trade to themselves. 

By the end of 1620 the East India Company’s balance sheet 
showed that out of 79 ships sent to India, the Dutch had captured 12, 
while 8 had been lost. Of the rest, 34 had returned safely. The 
Company had exported to India goods worth £840,376, and had 
imported from it goods which, costing £356,288, had been sold for 
£1 ,914,600, and there remained a stock of goods and ships in India 
to the value of £400,000. Disputes with the Dutch accounted for 
an expediture of £84,088. 

It is on record that the Dutch in their determination to keep 
the spice trade to themselves were guilty of such deeds as the 
massacre of English traders at Amboyna. There was a spimit of 
monopoly abroad ; that desire to secure the whole of a ‘good thing’’ 
for one’s self, which has never been the sole fault of any one people, 
time, or race. Monopoly within national limits has ever been 
recognised as evil, except by monopolists. In the England of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, it had been scotched but not killed. Outside 
the bounds of the realm, however, monopoly was rather a necessity 
than anything else. Once away from territorial waters, seamen 
were a law to themselves. Some of the greatest adventurers of the 
time were unquestionably httle better than pirates on occasion. 
The twelve vessels reported as captured by the Dutch from the East 
India Company must have been taken during the Twelve Year truce 
negotiated in 1609, but nobody knew of such events till months or 
years after, if they ever heard of them at all, the customs of the 
time seeming to have been elastic enough to enable the gainers to 
wink at such doings. The first ships sent out by the Dutch East 
India Company, came back, after a voyage of more than two years, 
having but 90 left out of 250 men who formed their crews on 
starting. Each vessel was, in fact, fitted, as the celebrated English 
East Indiamen were afterwards fitted, either for fighting or trade. 
Evidently, therefore, distant trading such as this, exposed to equal 
dangers from the elements and the ‘‘King’s enemies,’’ necessitated 
a class of vessel which could be provided only by combined capital 
backed by the best available assurance that there should be all 
possible provision for profits commensurate with the risks. That 
meant monopoly. It was not a solution that appealed to the English 
spirit of fair-play, and our history of the following centuries contains 
numerous references to many attacks on the East India Company 
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and everybody else having trading rights denied to other men. 
There is no doubt that monopoly was one of the secrets of the 
downfall, first of the Portuguese, and then of the Dutch. The 
British attempted no forcible exercise of monopoly as against other 
nations, though the East India Company did, wherever they could, 
prevent the influx of interlopers. We have, for example, the 
instructions given by Sir Josiah Child to a too strict observer in- 
India of the laws of England. ‘‘We expect,’’ wrote the irate 
chairman, ‘‘that our orders are to be your rules, and not the laws 
of England, which are a heap of nonsense, compiled by a few 
ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly know how to make laws for 
the good of their own families much less for the regulating of 
companies and foreign commerce.’’ 

Nevertheless, as subsequent experience showed, the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs by the directorate of the Company was not by 
any means the complete success which Sir Joshua's words implied. 
There are inherent weaknesses in all monopolies, and those of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English did not exhaust the hst. We find 
as late as the middle of the 18th century an enquiry in Paris concern- 
ing the failure of the French Company in India. 

“Will you explain,’’ asked one of the Directors of La 
Bourdonnais, their Indian Superintendent, ‘*Will you explain how 
it happened that under your own management, your own private 
affairs have thriven so well, and those of the Company so ill ?”’ 

‘‘Because,’’ was the immediate answer, ‘‘I managed my own 
affairs according to my judgment, and I managed the Company’s 
according to your instructions.’’ 

By the charter of 1660, Charles II had vested the East India 
Company with civil and criminal jurisdiction, and, in accord with 
the international law of the time, had given them liberty of making 
war on non-Christian nations! The English, however, were in 
India for trade and trade alone, and nothing is more certain than the 
fact that the unexampled spread of British influence in that 
peninsula arose in the first place from the unavoidable conflicts 
which resulted from Dutch and French efforts to drive the English 
out. In China, where the Company came with the same intentions . 
which brought it to India, but where there was no war rivalry, there 
was never any thought, on the British side, of conquest for the 
purpose of annexation. All this will become apparent as our story 
develops. 

In 1635 the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa invited the East India 
Company to send a ship to Macao, where the authorities were by no 
means pleased at the new departure. Capt. Weddell, therefore, 
on his arrival with four vessels in 1637, was met by great opposition, 
ostensibly Chinese though caused by Portuguese intrigue. The 
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batteries fired on him as he attempted to enter the river, and were 
answered by such a bombardment as silenced them. Reaching 
Canton, Weddell’s supercargoes were imprisoned, and nothing short 
of a threat to bombard the city could release them. Then the danng 
leader was permitted to dispose of his cargoes and load with sugar 
and ginger. But the experiment was not repeated till 1664 when it 
proved a complete failure, as did another ten years later. Voyages 
along the coast to Amoy, Ningpo, and the Chusans in order to avoid 
Canton impositions met with equal failure, though it was not ti!l 
about the middle of the 18th century that the Manchu Government 
made Canton the only ‘‘staple’’ of trade. In 1680, however, the 
Company received an invitation from the Canton Viceroy to come 
there for business. Yet 32 years elapsed before a serious effort was 
made to avail themselves of the permission, the cause being, as we 
shall see, too great a display of Canton acquisitiveness* 

The invitation of 1680 was, as a matter of fact, immediately 
accepted, and a ship was sent, but as the official measurer demanded 
a sum of Ts. 2,484, then representing at least £800, the supercargoes 
refused payment and threatened to depart. The incident was typical 
of much that was to follow. The local officials, cocks of the walk, 
experimented on all foreigners who came within their reach. A 
maximum charge was first imposed. If that were really more than 
could be met, the vessel would refuse the terms and prepare to go. 
Bargaining ensued, as in this first case, where the fee was reduced 
to Tls. 1,500, of which it was said Tls. 300 went to the Hoppo, and 
so trade began. For full details of this and other occurrences, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Morse’s admirable volume on ‘“‘The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire.’’ Only enough will 
be given here to illustrate the main course of events. 

During the whole of its experience at Canton, the Company was 
never in possession of a pure monopoly. If it threatened to use the 
one weapon which real monopoly alone can so efficiently use—the 
boycott—its action might have been immediately frustrated by Dutch 
and French competitors. Threats to cease trade, therefore, though 
not unknown, were rare. Besides this, there was a monopoly on the 
Chinese side in the face of which any foreign attempt to lay down 
the law would have been absurd. For the Chinese dealers had 
behind them the whole force of the provincial Viceroyalty, against 
which there was never any effectual appeal. The history of Canton 


shows that from 1702 to 1842 there was always a native monopoly. . 


At first a single broker was appointed. He was known as the 
‘‘Emperor’s Merchant,’’ and through him all buying and selling was 
to be conducted. Nothing could have been better from the native 
official point of view—until the monopolist became independent of 
the mandarins It was easier for a single monopolist to fix his own 
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prices, make his unheard-of profits, and share them with those who 
supported him, than it would have been if the market were thrown 
open to competition. That, doubtless, would best serve the country, 
but the good of the country did not appeal very strongly to a 
mandarin who had heavily bribed his way to a post where he might 
remain only three years. Experience, however, showed that the 
single ‘‘Emperor’s Merchant’’ plan had its drawbacks even from a 
native point of view, and in course of time the number of merchants 
varied from two to fourteen, the members then being known as the 
Co-bong. During the later years of the existence of this association 
there were, besides, certain other licensed native dealers, just as 
there were certain licensed foreign firms outside the ranks of the 
East India Company. 

At the start, the Company, in a variety of ways, made a brave 
effort to secure freedom of trade but, as may be supposed from what 
has just been said, with no appreciable success. When the Co-hong 
was definitely formed in 1720 the Company did object. They even 
refused to do business until the monopoly was abolished, and for a 
moment it seemed as though success was to attend their efforts. But 
that was only fora moment. Trade was resumed, and so, little by 
little, was the monopoly. Exactions grew: protests were multi- 
plied : but all to no avail. Chinese officials, with prospects such as 
Canton afforded, were ready to bribe to the utmost to gain their 
positions, and then ‘‘squeeze’’ to the utmost to reimburse themselves. 
Threats on the part of the Company to abandon Canton for Amoy or 
some other port were almost pointless, since there was no more 
conscience farther north than there was in the south. An effort in 
1754 to obtain some redress ended in greater control than ever over 
foreign trade, and it was but three years later when an Imperial 
edict (1757) made Canton the one legal trading port, or “‘staple’’ for 
foreigners, who were thus delivered to the spoilers without hope of 
redress. Nor were the Co-hong monopolists much better off. A 
few, it 1s true, amassed immense wealth, but as a rule most of them 
were bled unmercifully by the officials, and it was quite a common 
thing in later years for several of them to be insolvent. 

British trade was, however, far too valuable a thing for the Chinese 
lightly to throw away. They talked with vast superiority concerning 
it in official documents, but none knew better than the Hoppo what its 
annual turnover was worth to the local officials, and through them to 
certain other highly placed authorities. Thus it happened that in 
course of time, the Company secured privileges of considerable value. 
Its monopoly was respected. It got the pick of the market at prices 
agreed on. To some small extent, it could force on the Chinese 
British manufactures. Its correspondence with the officials passed 
through the Cohong with seals intact; but official replies were 
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addressed to the native Co-hong merchants. Lastly, it not only 
employed its own native staff, and was generally free from all official 
intrusion, but, to a certain extent, it anticipated the extra 
territoriality which followed by keeping the entire control of its 
staff in its own hands. 

We have an early glimpse, ‘‘a very correct picture,’’ of the 
actual position of the buildings which the Company occupied in the 
middle of the 18th century. Two Swedish chaplains writing of 
Canton in 1750-1 describe some of the Factories of that date as 
standing on piles over the water. Rapid silting was going on, and in 
course of time, as we know, the mud foreshore was gradually 
reclaimed until in the early years of the 19th century there was space 
enough, in front of the more substantial buildings then occupied, 
for a garden, much after the same fashion as the Public Garden at 
Shanghai was acquired. 

The Factory site, however, notwithstanding the volumes of 
history that have been written concerning it, was but a tiny area 
at its biggest. It is impossible to say at this date what its precise 
size was, for though plans are extant with attached scales of feet, 
they are far from exact, and all that can be given is an approxima- 
tion. It would seem that the total area in the fifties, when final 
destruction befell the site, was about 24 acres, or roughly a third of 
the size of the interior of the Shanghai racecourse. Within that 
microscopic space was concentrated for more than a century and 4 
half the greater portion of the trade, and almost all the diplomacy 
then current between China and the West. Here men lived and 
died. Here they made and lost fortunes. Here on the one side they 
met contempt with quiet scorn, and pocketed insults with com- 
placency so long as dollars went with them. On the other, the 
native indulged to the full two of his most valued privileges: he 
exalted and enriched himself, while he debased the foreigner. 5o 
long as Canton intercourse was purely mercantile, this system, with 
an occasional moral typhoon to clear the tainted air, might have 
continued. But the moment a Western official element was imparted 
into it, the explosion that followed might have been predicted with as 
much certainty as that of a powder magazine into which a child had 
wandered with a lighted candle. 

For if China ranked the trader low, so did aristocratic England. 
Merchant princes were known by name, and retired “‘nabobs’’ from 
India here and there paved with gold a pathway to Society, but the 
old feudal prejudice was still as strong as ever against the taint of 
trade. 

The following passage from Disraeli’s ‘‘ Sybil’’ depicting 
manners and customs of England in the thirties of the 19th century 
illustrates the then existing state of feeling at election times. 


A view of the Canton Factories in the 18th century. 
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‘“You had a formidable opponent, Lord Marney told me,’’ said 
Sir Vavasour, ‘‘ Who was he? ”’ 

‘‘Oh! a dreadful man! A Scotchman, richer than Croesus, one 
McDruggy, fresh from Canton, with a million of opium in each 
pocket, denouncing corruption, and bellowing free trade.’’ 

Official posts being almost always filled from the ranks of the 
upper circle, it was quite certain that when local officials at Canton 
tried to air their assumed superiority over men of that type, the 
foundation of some serious trouble would be laid. Both sides in 
their blank ignorance of each other would treat the matter of inter- 
course as a question of honour, and then anything might happen—as 
it did. Indeed, on various occasions Captains of British war-ships 
found it extremely difficult to put up with the requirements imposed 
on them at Canton, and the following list of regulations will serve 
to show how little there was of any sign of respect for the foreigner, 
and how much of supercilious bumptiousness marked the attitude of 
the native. 

No ship of war was permitted to enter the river. No foreign 
woman might be brought to the factories. No foreign trader was 
permitted to employ Chinese servants, the idea being that it would 
be a national disgrace for a native to act as a menial to an outer 
barbarian. The residents were not allowed to row on the river 
which ran past their doors. They might not present even petitions 
directly to the officials. That must be done through the Hong 
merchants, who in every way were responsible to the mandarins for 
the behaviour of the foreigners for whom they had become security. 
On the other hand, no Hong merchant was allowed to borrow money 
from foreigners. When the trading season was over the merchants 
must retire either to Macao or to their native land. As will be seen 
by and by, only two or three of these rules were regularly observed. 
Most of them, in ordinary times, were a dead letter, but when extra- 
ordinary times came they were always ready for use, and what had 
been a common practice one week might be a criminal offence the 
next. 

Further details regarding Factory life remain to be given, but 
it 1s advisable here to take note of the two occasions when Great 
Bnitain endeavoured by embassies to bring about a better state of 
affairs. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BRITISH EMBASSIES. 


We have seen how the first attempt to open up trade com- 
munication between England and China came to naught. The same 
ill fortune befell the first effort to induce the Chinese Government 
to exchange courtesies diplomatically. In 1912 much hght was 
thrown on the history of this adventure by Mr. Chas. H. Godfrey, 
Municipal Engineer at Shanghai, whose grandfather formed part of 
the first mission, of which Colonel Cathcart was the head. A 
member of a noble family, this young gentleman—he was but 
twenty-nine when he died—had so distinguished himself in India 
that he was selected by the East India Company to lead the first 
embassy to the Chinese Court. In a contemporary account of the 
voyage written by Mr. Godfrey’s progenitor, we have a number of 
interesting facts relating to the ambassador and the object of his 
visit. Afflicted with consumption, Colonel Cathcart seems to have 
benefited considerably from a short stay at the Cape, but after 
leaving for the next port of call, the vessel appears to have come 
within the influence of an unseen ice-field from the effect of the cold 
of which the Colonel never recovered, dying in the Straits of Banca, 
on the 10th June, 1788. He was buried within the enclosure of a 
little Dutch fort and a wooden memorial with a Latin inscription was 
placed over his remains. Mr. Godfrey’s researches discovered that 
the wooden monument had been replaced by one of stone having, 
with variations, the same Latin inscription. This stone had, with 
everything else in the neighbourhood, been disturbed by the 
tremendous Krakatoa earthquake of 1883. It was found, however, 
in an adjoining rice field, and conveyed to the European cemetery at 
Anjer. Colonel Cathcart’s mission is said, by the authority above 
mentioned, to have had for its object the conciliation of the Chinese 
Government, ‘‘who at that time held the English in great abhorrence 
on account of their usurpation in India.’”’ 

The next attempt to establish friendly relations was the 
celebrated embassy of which Lord Macartney was the head, and 
which might, but for the usual intrigue behind the scenes, have laid 
the foundation for a better understanding to the prevention of much, 
possibly all, of the more serious friction which subsequently occurred. 
Lord Macartney was a man of much experience and ability. He 
had served in India, though Dr. Wells Williams has fallen into a 
slight error in saying that he had been its Governor-General. That 
post was offered to him, but declined. Amongst Indian officials 
Macartney was a Chang Chih-tung, spotless amongst corruption. 
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He has left in writing his opinion of those who ‘‘sacrifice reputation 
for any increase of fortune,’’ and one is not surprised to find that he 
was not on good terms with Warren Hastings whom we have had 
occasion to name before. 

The mission left Spithead in H.M.S. ‘‘Lion,’’ 64 guns, with 
the ‘‘Jackall’’ brig as tender, and it may well be recorded, as an 
example of the uncertainties of travel in those days, that on the 
very first night out, the two vessels parted company, and never 
saw each other again till after Lord Macartney had bought another 
brig, the ‘‘Clarence’’ to replace the ‘‘Jackall’’ which had been given 
up. She eventually rejoined, however, in the Straits of Sunda. 

Europe had been ransacked for interpreters before two Chinese 
priests trained in Italy were discovered. Opinions differ as to their 
capabilities, but it may be taken for granted that they were as 
ignorant of the niceties of Court etiquette in Peking as the veriest 
‘*foreign devil.”” In Cochin China, however, the mission was in- 
formed that the Emperor was aware of their coming, and was 
looking forward with pleasure to their visit. This was the great 
Chien Lung, the last of the Manchu rulers to whom Chinese might 
point proudly, and say truly, ‘‘Here was a man.’’ At the time of 
Lord Macartnev’s visit, he was 83 years of age, but is described as 
‘‘a very fine old gentleman, still healthy and vigorous, not having 
the appearance of a man more than sixty.’’ 

Arriving at Tientsin on the 5th August, 1793, the embassy was 
sent on in what are described in the mission records as ‘‘yachts.”’ 
They were in fact large roomy houseboats of the ordinary build 
common on the Peiho. At their mast head they bore a streamer 
diffusing far and wide the information that the English tribute-bearer 
was on his way to the Court. Lord Macartney knew this, but 
smilingly took no notice. There was, in fact, not the slightest 
desire to humiliate the embassy on this occasion, and the use of the 
flag in question meant no more than the expression of what, to the 
Chinese, was as natura] a fact as that men from the Liu-chiu Islands 
should come for the same purpose. We learn that the embassy 
made no slight impression on the Court in Peking, Probably none 
more imposing had ever been there. It had come from Tientsin in 
boats numbering nearly forty. It had brought 600 cases of valuable 
presents, and, what was infinitely more to the purpose from a native 
point of view, the Emperor had directed that no less than Tls. 5,000 
a day were to be set apart for the maintenance and entertainment of 
the embassy during its stay. As it arrived on the 5th August, and 
did not leave till the 7th October, the cost to the Court may easily be 
computed. It amounted to more than Tis. 300,000, or in sterling at 
the exchange then ruling, to over £100,000. The expenditure of the 
expedition itself was borne entirely by the East India Company. 
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In the capital and at Jehol there was a constant succession of 
meetings, visits, entertainments, and discussions. Robert Morrison 
was the chief interpreter. The Stauntons were there, father and 
son, the latter a boy of twelve, who was said even then to be 
acquainted with five languages, and to have picked up a smattering 
of Chinese. Chien Lung took great interest in him. But of 
business results there were practically none. Lord Macartney had 
hoped to secure some of the seven demands he came to make. He 
asked that some other ports besides Canton should be opened to 
trade. He requested that something after the nature of show-rooms 
should be allowed in Peking. The occupation of a small island in 
the Chusan group was mooted, in order that foreign imports might 
be distributed thence. A demand for the reduction of fees and 
duties at Canton was made, as also a lessening of the notorious 
‘“‘squeeze’’ for tonnage dues. Finally it was hoped that restrictions 
against the propagation of the Christian religion might be withdrawn. 
These were one and all refused. ‘The last was stigmatised as 
‘‘utterly unreasonable.’’ 

Such was the negative result of an appeal to the last great ruler 
China has known. What was there of antagonism behind the 
scenes? First and foremost there was the Grand Secretary, Ho 
Shen, then at the acme of his power, possessed not only of the 
absolute confidence of his Imperial Master, but also of wealth 
estimated at not less than £70,000,000 sterling. Not actively anti- 
British, or anti-foreign, he was doubtless swayed by his brother, 
Ho Lin, who had been recalled from Lhasa specially for the purpose 
of being in Peking when the British arrived. In Tibet, Ho Lin 
had learnt all there was to be learnt regarding the connexion of the 
British with Nepal, and of their progress in India generally. He 
was openly anti-foreign, his whole attitude being characterised as 
‘‘formal and repulsive.’’ Then there was the Canton element, all 
to a man opposed to anything likely to interfere with the rich returns 
of their money-making monopoly. The Emperor, as we have said, 
was 83 years of age, open-minded to a remarkable degree—he had 
dispensed with the kotow—willing to be genial, but not hkelv to 
trouble himself with the details of business. Nothing, therefore, 
could have been reasonably expected but what actually took place. 

The Emperor’s decree, by whom written we do not know, 
contained nothing but what to Peking were common-places. 
‘“Swaying the wide world’’ he accepted “‘tnbute offerings’’ not for 
what they were worth, but ‘“‘solely in consideration for the spirit 
which prompted you (King George) to despatch them from afar.” 
Nothing that the outer world could give had any attraction to 
the Son of Heaven: ‘‘We possess all things.’’ Therefore, His 
Britannic Majesty was requested to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
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digest the following feudal advice, as from an overlord to a humble 
vassal :— 

“It behoves you, O king, to respect my sentiments, and to 
display even greater devotion and loyalty in future, so that, by 
perpetual submission to our throne, you may secure peace and 
prosperity for your country hereafter.’’ King George’s ‘‘respectful 
spirit of submission’’ was approved, and he was evidently expected 
to be impressed by the assurance that Peking was ‘‘the hub and 
centre about which all quarters of the globe revolve.’’ This was not 
mere rhetoric to the Chinese as a nation any more than it was to the 
scribe who wrote. It was a plain statement of what was supposed 
to be hteral truth. ‘‘The distinction between Chinese and barbarian 
is most strict,’’ says the Emperor. And indeed it was. It was as 
clear as the distinction between Jew and Gentile, savage and 
civilised, bond and free. ‘‘It 1s contrary,’’ says the same high 
authority, ‘‘to our dynastic ordinances for our officials to enter into 
social relations with barbarians.’’ Yet Lord Macartney’s experience 
differed somewhat from this, as though to prove that the aloofness 
was assumed for sufficient reason. Speaking of the high officials, 
the ambassador writes, ‘‘Gained by our attentions, we found 
them capable of attachment: though in public ceremonious, in 
private they were frank and familiar. Tired of official formalities, 
they seemed often to fly to our society as a relief, and to leave it 
with regret.”’ 

One lesson of great value had been learnt by Lord Macartney : 
not to judge China by European standards. It would have been 
infinitely useful had the ambassador been able to pass on that 
opinion to all western critics of eastern customs who followed him. 
One nautical simile hitting off the contemporary condition of China 
as it appeared to a naval mind should not be overlooked. The 
Empire of China was compared with a man of war, ‘‘old, crazy, 
but first-rate.”’ 

In January, 1794, we find Lord Macartney and his party in 
Macao after a visit to Canton. There they awaited a convenient 
opportunity to join their squadron then consisting of thirteen vessels 
to be convoyed to England by the “‘Lion.’’ 

Lord Amherst’s ill-fated visit to Peking in 1816 need not detain 
us long. The slight improvement which followed Lord Macartnev’s 
visit did not last. But there was a more immediate cause than 
ordinary ‘‘squeezes’’ for the despatch of a representative to the 
capital. The 1814 war with America had led to the capture outside 
Canton of an American ship, the “‘Hunter,’’ by the British warship 
‘* Doris.’’ Another was actually chased by British boats to 
Whampoa, and there taken, only to be retaken by the crews of 
other American ships at the anchorage. China protested against the 
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infringement of her sovereign rights, and threatened to stop the 
trade. Whereupon Lord Amherst was appointed as ambassador to 
the Emperor’s court. He left Portsmouth on the 8th February, 
1816, and arrived at Peking on the 28th August of the same year. 

It has been said that the Court had repented its display of 
friendliness to Macartney, and was quite resolved not to make so 
egregious a blunder again. Thus it came to pass that the pressure 
brought to bear on Lord Amherst to perform the whole kotow 
ceremony was 80 insistent that he might possibly have yielded had 
not Sir G. Staunton stood firm against it. What really happened 
was this :—The embassy had arrived at Tungchow whence by an 
all night journey over roads whose condition can be imagined only 
by those who have used them, it was hurried to the Yuan Ming Yuan. 
Arriving here in the early morning, and the Court being already 
assembled, it was discovered that the impatience of the Emperor, 
Chia Ch‘ing, to see the ‘‘barbarians’’ was such that he could not 
wait a moment longer than was absolutely necessary. Lord 
Amherst, dusty, draggled, and tired after his night long jolting, 
without fitting dress or credentials, made his excuses. The officials 
would not hear of them. Then indisposition was pleaded, and by 
and by it was made apparent to the Emperor that his visitors would 
not then obey his mandates. On this being confirmed, he angrily 
declared they should go at once: and go they did. Their disgrace 
was such that the Canton authorities announced that they would not 
be permitted to take ship thence, but better counsels, together with 
the firm stand made by a British man-of-war, reversed this order, 
and Lord Amherst was well received. 

In all probability the Cantonese officials had learnt the sequel 
that had occurred in Peking. The Emperor had discovered after 
Lord Amherst had gone how his own officials had hoodwinked him. 
They had informed him that the kotow was to be performed as & 
matter of course, but they had not informed him that the visitors 
had been travelling all night, and had but just arrived when they 
were required to attend the audience. Chia Ch‘ing was very irate. 
There is no doubt that he really wished to see the ‘‘men from afar,’’ 
that he was greatly disappointed when he was taken at his word 
and found that they had gone. Worse than this, he himself had 
been made to look ridiculous. ‘‘I have completely lost face in the 
eyes of the court,’’ he said. And the erring officials had to suffer 
for it. One was deprived of his post, another was severely degraded, 
and two others cashiered. 

In his letter to the King of England, Chia Ch‘ing’ repeats 
many of his father’s supercilious remarks. ‘‘China is lord and 
sovereign of the world,’’ he says. But, ‘if you loyally accept oar 
sovereignty and show dutiful submission, there is really no need for 
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these yearly appearances at our Court to préye that you are indeed 
our vacsal,”’ oe 

Thus, unhappily, ended two British attemptg-to open friendly 
intercourse on equal terms between the courts of Londdn and Peking. 
Some there are who even now loudly proclaim that’ the first war 
between England and China was really an Opium War. It is 
difficult to believe that these people have sufficiently considered what 
underlay such sentences as that we have just quoted and this ‘further 
one which we now transcribe—'‘China is lord and sovereigti. uf ‘the 
world.’’ American writers at the time, and since, who have weighed 
these words, have left it as their final verdict that from the date. of « 


Lord Amherst's repulse there were but three courses open to the ~ 


British as to all other foreigners in China. They must either’ 
abandon all their trade projects at Canton and go elsewhere; they 
must abjectly surrender their independence, and submit to whatever 
treatment the native officials might inflict; or they must employ 
force to secure what friendly approaches had failed to obtain. After - 
many further years of bitter experience, it was, as we shall see, the 
last alternative which was most reluctantly resorted to. 

At this point it may fairly be considered whether China had 
sufficient reason to justify her deliberate attempts to hold the 
foreigner at arm’s length. ‘Were there, at the time of the British 
embassies, sufficiently serious facts known to the Chinese to warrant 
the stand they made? A short enquiry will serve to provide at 
least some evidence from whicb to form an opinion. 

The first Western people with whom the Chinese became widely 
acquainted were the Portuguese. These, as we have seen, were in 
possession of the Pope’s permission to do in the Hastern Hemisphere 
what the Spaniards had done in the West. The vessels sent east by 
Portugal were not ordinary trading ships. The business they carried 
on was a royal monopoly. Their commanders were of naval rank. 
They came with the blessing of the Pope in one hand and a King’s 
commission in the other. They were men of the 16th century, 
not of the 19th or 20th, and they acted accordingly. The high 
hand had served them admirably in India. They meant that it 
should do the same in China, and we find Simon D’ Andrade, brother 
of the first Portuguese ambassador, Ferdinand D’ Andrade, and an 
officer of high rank in the Royal Navy, exhibiting on his very first 
visit to China all the European insolence characteristic of the times. 
He conducted himself on St.-John’s Island--the island known to the 
Chinese as Shangchuen, where St. Francis Xavier died—as if he 
were m @ conquered country. He erected a fort. He established 
@ criminal jurisdiction of his own, and he displayed all that bias 
against natives which men of our lower Western nature have ever 
been prone to feel when ‘‘east of Suez.’’ If we add to this the 
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conduct inspired hy a‘greed for riches which even modern days have 
not surpassed, need we feel surprised at the immediate sequel? The 
local Chinese.-regented such conduct. Who were they to be so 
treated by #.sét-of wandering barbarians come ostensibly for trade 
but really bent on conquest or worse? The resulting quarrel was 
the most-natural thing in the world. D’Andrade and his followers 
were driven behind their entrenchments, and so closely besieged 
that they only managed to escape by the skin of their teeth, while 
the next batch of Portuguese who came along a year later were— 
according to the irony of such situations—massacred almost to a man. 
Similar experiences have been repeated again and again since 


: >. amongst the Pacific Islands, where “blackbirding”’ expeditions by 


“men of various nations for the purpose of securing Polynesians for 
what was practically slave labour had so roused the islanders that 
it was extremely dangerous for the most honest trader to venture 
amongst them. Of the cause of the attack on the Portuguese Colony 
in Ningpo in 1545, Mr. Morse writes, ‘‘Prosperity bred a haughty 
spirit, haughtiness led to insolence, and the riotous and licentious 
proceedings of the colonists caused the generally pacific Ming 
Emperor to order them to be attacked by land and sea.”’ Such were 
China’s earliest experiences with the Portuguese. 

With the Spaniards they were no better. By 1543 the Spanish 
Admiral, Legaspi, had conquered the Philippines. Nearly sixty 
years after, the new rulers exhibited their prowess by a massacre 
of all the Chinese they could find there. Out of 20,000, few escaped. 
With a temerity not unnatural to them, the Chinese emigrant class, 
though well aware that they could expect no protection from their 
Government, did not hesitate to try their fortune again in the 
Luzon group, and again, in 1639, a second massacre repeated the 
atrocity of the first. 

Then there were the Japanese, who, though Asiatics, were none 
the less foreigners. The 16th century is replete with the buccaneer- 
ing exploits of these gentlemen along the coast and up the rivers. 
There was little obloquy attached to buccaneering either in East or 
West in those days. Shanghai itself suffered, and the whole coast 
from Korea to Canton was, for long periods, open to such inroads as 
the Danes made familiar to our own forefathers. If, then, the very 
word ‘‘foreigner’’ became obnoxious to ourselves, and so remains 
except to the travelled, why should it not be so to the Chinese? 

When the Dutch arrived, there was but a change in method. 
Principles remained the same. Any great monopolistic trading 
company considered that it had more or less a right to make war 
against non-Christian peoples—perhaps the greatest of the many 
great blots that defile the history of orthodox Christianity—for such 
powers were conferred, as in the case of Charles II. and the East 
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India Company by Christian governments. In the case of the 
Dutch, however, there was the excuse that, when they made attacks 
in the neighbourhood of Canton, they were fighting their enemies 
of Macao, the Portuguese. They were not fighting the Portuguese, 
however, when they took the Pescadores, nor when they captured 
and established themselves in Formosa. Nor were their piratical 
raids along the coast, when they flew English colours, undertaken 
for the punishment of Portuguese. 

We have seen that the first visit of English trading ships to 
Canton was introduced by the blowing up of the forts at the Bogue, 
only in self-defence, it is true, but none the less an act of war. Very 
much to the point are some of the remarks in the personal journal 
of Lord Macartney. ‘‘The Chinese,’’ he says, “‘it is true are a 
singular people but they are men formed of the same materials and 
governed by the same passions as ourselves. They are jealous of 
foreigners : but they are jealous of us without reason? Is there any 
country on the globe that Englishmen visit where they do not 
display that pride of themselves and that contempt of others which 
conscious superiority is apt to inspire? Can the Chinese, one of the 
vainest nations in the world, and not the least acute, have been blind 
and insensible to this foible of ours ?”’ 

There are some charming touches of insularity in this passage. 
His Lordship had evidently not been long enough in the East to 
know that an Englishman 1s just as much a foreigner there as any 
other European. Regarding British merchants, he has the following 
amusing sentence :—''There is no making the Chinese understand 
the wide difference there is between an English merchant and a 
merchant of any other nation.’’ 

We may close this brief examination by an extract from the 
writings of Abbé Raynall which deals specially with events in 
Canton, and has the advantage of criticising no country by name. 
‘‘When the Europeans first appeared upon the coast of China,’’ 
savs the Abbé, ‘“‘they were admitted into all the ports. Their 
extreme familiarity with the women, their haughtiness with the 
men, and repeated acts of insult and indiscretion, soon deprived 
them of that privilege: now they are only suffered to put in at 
Canton. The magistrates, wearied out by their perpetual com- 
plaints, would no longer hear them but through the channels of 
interpreters who were dependent on the Chinese merchants. All 
Europeans were ordered to reside in one particular part of the town 
that was allotted to them: none were exempted but such as could 
procure a person who would be answerable for their good behaviour. 
The restraints were made still more grievous in 1760.”’ 

It may well be concluded, therefore, that though the Chinese 
Government had its own special reasons for keeping China to herself 
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things were allowed to go to rack and ruin, the Canal was kept open. 
Indeed, local experience in Kiangsu seems to prove that nobody is 
more thorough in treatment of waterways of a manageable size 
than the Chinese. Here in the delta they think nothing of damming 
@ stream half the size of the Thames or more, turning its waters 
into another channel, pumping out the residue and then setting 
tens of thousands of coolies to work to deepen the bed. 

Bars at the mouths of rivers were too much for them, and it is 
quite possible that it 1s to these that the Chinese are indebted for the 
shallow draught boats they use, and the lee or centre-boards which 
in deeper waters give them the necessary stability. 

Where no rivers ran, aS In mountainous districts, man was 
more often than not the ‘‘beast of burden,’’ as he is today. Native 
carts are found in the north, but farther south all goods that cannot 
find water carriage are carried either by pack animals or man. 

Such were the native conditions of trade in the Kwangtung 
province which in itself needs almost every possible variety of 
transit apphance for its trade; sea-going vessels, delta boats, river 
boats, carriage across plains, and transit over mountain passes. 
Desert travel alone of all the forms known to China is absent. 

Canton even from the earliest times, was known to western 
trade as the most important of Chinese ports, and from A.D. 1757 
as the sole ‘‘staple’’ open to foreigners. All the provinces within 
reach of it were ransacked to provide those articles of commerce 
which the foreign barbarian most desired. These, at the time, seem 
to have been few in number. ‘Tea, silk, nankeens, and a few 
sundries complete the list, rhubarb being one which Chinese officials 
seem to have considered indispensable to Western existence. On 
the import side were woollens, calicoes, metals, bullion, Indian 
cotton, and a little sandalwood. Opium, after its prohibition by the 
Emperor in 1800, was no longer imported by the East India 
Company but was brought in ‘“‘country’’ ships, t.e. vessels from 
India licensed to trade with the Far East. Bullion, as we shall see, 
was a highly important item in the Chinese balance sheet, and its 
outflow to pay for opium was the main cause of the stand made 
against the import of that drug. As a means of displaying the 
course of early trade we propose to outline the history of each of 
the staples. 

Tea first came under the business notice of the Company in 
1669. It was sent via Bantam and consisted of two ‘‘cannisters”’ 
weighing 143} Ibs. Another record states that the Company had 
permitted an experimental expenditure of $100 on this account. 
Tea, however, was known in England before the date mentioned, 
for we find a reference to it in Pepys’ Diary of 1660. In 1678, the 
Company, too boldly sanguine, imported no less than 4,713 lbs. 
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Unable to dispose of anything like such an amount, their import for 
the next six years averaged but 318 Ibs. By 1787, however, roughly 
a century later, it was estimated that English people were using 
more than a pound weight a head perannum. There were, however, 
fluctuations due to price, which again was due largely to variations 
in duties. In 1815, 397,909 lbs. of Bohea were sold at 2s/10d per 
Ib. In 1820, 1,497,592 lbs. at 1s/9d and in 1829, 3,778,012 ibs. 
at 1s/6d. Following Great Britain, the United States came as the 
next best customer in tea. France, Germany, and Russia were 
then but small consumers. The tea exports of the Company grew 
between 1818 and 1828 from something over 24 million pounds 
weight, to 34 millions. 

It is instructive to note side by side with the history of the 
tea trade what occurred with regard to coffee. In 1826 the con- 
sumption of coffee amounted to 73,000 tons, but by 1830 this had 
grown to 122,900 tons, of which, however, only 9,700 were used in 
Great Britain. When the duty on coffee was lowered to 6d., and 
that on tea raised ad valorem, the increase in the use of coffee was 
over 130 per cent. while that of tea was but 26 per cent. It was 
said that the daily consumption of coffee at the 3,000 coffee shops 
then in the metropolis amounted to 15,000 lbs. while that of tea 
was but 2,000. Teas came by inland water transit to Canton from 
such distant provinces as Anhuel, a thousand miles away. 

The following table will show at a glance the effect of fiscal 
changes modified by popular demand. 


Years Tons consumed 
pets, inclusive. Daly for that period. 
1791-4 4 Os. lld 1,555 
1795-9 5 ls. 5d 1,229 
1800-4 5 - ls. 6d 1,814 
1805-7 3 2s. 2d 1,489 
1808-12 5 Os. 7d 16,020 
1813-18 6 Os. 73d 19,019 
1819-24 6 ls. Od 20.887 
1825-30 6 Os. 6d 43,691 


With regard to prices an East India Company organ shows that 
during the years 1820-9 a high-priced tea varied between 2s/8}d and 
3s/63d, while a low priced quality ranged between 1s/14d and 
2s/74d, though during that period there was no fiscal change. 

When the great battle between Monopoly and Free Trade was 
raging in England, one of the main “‘facts’’ relied on by Free Traders 
to influence public opinion was the statement that the Company 
took from the pockets of the people some two millions sterling more 
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in bullion. England, notwithstanding the broader and wiser views 
of Locke, Petty, and Child, supported by the more philosophical 
traders, was still practically as much convinced of the truth of 
mercantilism as the Chinese themselves, and we thus find the same 
set of arguments at each end of the line. The Chinese welcomed 
the influx of silver, the British and Americans declaimed against 
its export, and this continued until, when the Chinese thought they 
were losing more silver than was imported, they suddenly became 
aware that indulgence in their pet vice was costing them too much, 
and it was then they determined to put an end to it. That their 
figures were erroneous has been proved to demonstration. Mr. 
Morse, in his ‘‘T'rade and Administration of the Chinese Empire.’’ 
quotes a Chinese statement that there had been an annual export 
of Tls. 10,000,000 in the ten years previous to 1839, and comments 
on it thus :— 

‘This drain of silver is not proved by facts. The sum is first 
to be discounted as being a fine-sounding round figure useful to 
support a prohibitory edict. . . . It may be true that in ten 
years shipments of treasure amounted to upwards of Tls. 10,000,000 
annually, but it does not follow that, on balancing imports against 
exports, the net export was as much. . . . It was before the 
days of banks: and while it is almost true that at that time each 
ship had to square with hard cash its accounts for imports and 
exports, it is absolutely true of each merchant, whether in a season 
he had one ship or several. India supplied the opium but took no 
tea and no considerable quantity of silk, and shipment of treasure 
to India was inevitable.’’ 

But on the rest of her trade China had the balance much in her 
favour, and Mr. Morse proceeds :— 

‘‘The English, American, Dutch, Portuguese, and other trade 

poured in a stream of silver in the shape of Spanish dollars. 
The movement of silver was inward, not outward : and the explana- 
tion of the fact that merchants of the highest repute brought 
themselves to engage in a trade which we have come to regard as 
disreputable, is to be found in the imperative commercial necessity 
of lessening the flow of silver in one direction, and of substituting 
for it any commodity which the Chinese would consent to buy.”’ 

American trade alone required about $6,000,000 a year, almost 
entirely conducted on a specie basis until 1831 when their ships, 
too, began to bring opium instead of silver. As for the change in 
the relative values of sycee and ‘‘cash,’’ of which much was made 
at the time, it has been plainly shown that the debasement of 
the copper coin was quite sufficient to account for its lack of 
exchange value in a country where money has always been a 
commodity. 
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Indian cotton came in with opium as a portion of the ‘‘country’’ 
trade. In the early years of the 19th century, the value of the 
cotton import far exceeded that of the drug. By 1828, however, the 
tables had been turned, for while at that time, opium had reached 
a value of over eleven million dollars, that of cotton amounted to 
less than three and a half millions. Free trade had the same effect 
on this as on tea and silk. The import in 1834 amounted to 442,640 
piculs, which in 1837 had risen to 642,372. 

British woollens have a history. It was English wool which 
in the Middle Ages was at once the mainstay of the Flemish looms 
and the chief source of England’s wealth. It was an old boast that 
“all the nations of the world were kept warm with the wool from 
England.’’ English wool paid for England’s wars. But at first 
the home manufacture of it was of the coarsest kind. In the 14th 
century, however, Flemish weavers settled amongst us and laid 
the foundation of a trade which has never since looked back. In the 
léth and 17th centuries, English woollens manufactured mainly 
in the eastern and southern counties were exported to the Continent, 
to India, Persia, the Turkish Empire, etc., and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the system of manufacture at the time was the domestic, 
where the work was done in the home by means of old world 
machines and the aid of apprentices and the family. This, indeed, 
was the condition of affairs when British woollens were first sent 
to China. It was a condition which had persisted through the ages 
from the time of the Romans, and was not to be overthrown till 
after 1785 when the ‘‘power loom’’ was patented, and steam power 
was applied to spinning and weaving alike. Needless to say the 
output was soon multiplied. 

Needless also to say that the pressure brought to bear on the 
East India Company to try by hook or by crook to pay for Chinese 
products by British manufactures was ever increasing. Wool was 
our staple product at the time. It is a point worthy recollection in 
the Far East that just at the time when the East India Company 
was settling down to steady trade in China, that is to say during the 
last half of the 18th century, there was arising in England a new 
trade in cottons. The raw material came from our American 
colonies, was worked up and exported until as the closing years of 
the century arrived, the exports of cottons had risen to half the 
value of those of wool. By 1802 cotton was ahead, and in 1814 
its value in export was nearly half that of all our other exports put 
together. Only a comparatively small amount came to China. 
Had Canton been Newchwang, there might have been another tale 
to tell. But notwithstanding all that the Company could do, and 
it tried its best, no market to speak of could be found or created. 
The attempts to find a north-east passage were not to succeed till 
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Nordenskidld came in 1879, and he has had no successor. In 1805 
the Company reported a loss of 14% on woollens, and determined to 
send no more than could be sold at least at cost price. Here was 
an early incentive to induce the Chinese to open a northern port or 
ports. How small the amount of import trade done by the Company 
was in 1827-8 may be seen in the fact that the total value of all that 
they introduced into Canton during that year, including woollens, 
calicoes, metals, Indian cotton, and some sandalwood, amounted 
to no more than $4,518,957. Together with the private umports 
and exports, the analysis shows as follows :— 


East India Company imports... ... ... ... $4,518,957 
Private East India rons imports : — 
1. Cotton ... .. ... $3,480,083 
2. Opium... ... ... ... 11,243,496 
3. Sundries wee wee eee)~)—Co, 122,064 
—_—————_ 15,845 ,643 
20 364.600 


East India Company exports: Tea and charges $8,765,165 
Private East India manures exports :— 


1. Tea sie ... $ 692,767 
2. Raw Silk see eee eee)~— so, 145,220 
3. Nankeen cloth ke 649,898 
4. Sundries ves eee eee)~=—d 1,074,236 
5. Dollars, Sycee ... « 6,094,646 
6. Disbursements on 47 ships 500,000 

————— _ 10,156,767 

Balance ... ... 1,442,668 

20,364,600 


It is quite clear from these returns that little by little private 
and privilege trade had grown very considerably. The Company 
had always allowed their servants to engage in a limited amount of 
trade on their own account, but for a long time they had jealously 
kept out everybody else whom they could keep out—their own 
countrymen, to wit, foreigners being free to come and go as they 
pleased. At Canton, the Company’s Select Committee of Super- 
cargoes managed its affairs, and was provided with wide powers to 
enable it to maintain the monopoly. Over and above its commercial 
functions, this Committee had under Acts of Parliament the power 
to seize and arrest both persons and ships if the Company’s privileges 
were threatened. Other British subjects as well as natives of 
India were, however, in time, permitted to occupy themselves with 
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certain commodities under licence from the Company, the mere 
issue of such a licence conferring a most effective authority over 
the persons and vessels engaged. It was thus that most of the 
“country trade,’’ s.e. that with India, was carried on. The Com- 
pany, however, jealously guarded its home trade. Though it had 
no direct connexion of its own with the Continent of Europe, it 
refused to permit others to take up that trade, a fact which added 
immense strength to the final attack on the monopoly. A few 
licences were issued permitting a trade in furs between Canton and 
America, but their conditions were well-nigh prohibitive. 

The Company of course had no power whatever to stop the 
ingress and egress of the ships of other nations, for British good 
sense had risen superior to the temptation of previous centuries, 
and made no war for monopolised markets. Thus in 1828-9 we 
find nearly 50 ships, neither British nor American, paying visits to 
Canton. Spanish predominate with 23, Portuguese follow with 18, 
there were 3 French, and Denmark and Prussia sent one each. 
The amount of European trade done by these, however, was 
small. 

Americans alone could be looked on as rivals to the Company, 
and during the latter part of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
centuries, they had, in addition to their inborn aptitude for business, 
certain other advantages. They were usually neutral while the 
great Napoleonic wars were in progress, and naturally reaped the 
advantages of such a position. They were popular with the Chinese, 
since the greater part of their trade was done on a cash, not 4 
barter, basis. In 1827-8 their trade was valued at $12,500,000. 
They looked on the Canton trade with the European Continent as 
almost their own, and they did not hesitate to ship cargoes direct 
from England. As early as 1820 the Canton supercargoes seem to 
have been somewhat alarmed at the rapidity with which their 
American rivals were going ahead. But no British authority could 
be got to interfere with their export of British made goods. ‘‘Better 
far that they should export ours than those of other nations,’’ was 
the simple argument. A good deal of discussion was heard regarding 
the profitableness of American trade at the time, but of its amount 
there was no doubt. British Free Traders held that there was no 
good ground for withholding from them privileges which could not 
be denied to their American rivals, and monopoly was so much the 
more weakened. Statistics of American trade from the opening 
of the century till 1833, the year preceding the cessation of the 
monopoly, exhibit some interesting particulars. Shipping in the 
period named had almost exactly doubled, having risen from 10,159 to 
20.621 tons. The value of American imported opium had varied from 
nothing to $1,212,040 in 1829 and to $1,258,400 in 1833. General 
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merchandise had grown from a value of $653,818 to one of 
$2,649,536. Treasure had been steadily poured into China from 
the beginning, and varied between two millions and six and a half 
millions per annum till the years 1831-2-3, when the silver import 
was reduced to $183,655, $667,252, and $682,519 respectively. 
The average total value of American imports for the 21 years was 
$6,100,185, and of exports, $6,453,492. The average import of 
silver for the same time was $3,630,586 per annum. This last fact 
is more than interesting when taken in connexion with the statistics 
of the export of silver on account of opium, and the arguments based 
by the Chinese and others on what was supposed to be the true 
state of affairs, for reference to British statistics shows that the 
average export of silver from Canton during the years preceding the 
cessation of the monopoly, say from 1818 to 1833 was but $3,506 ,422, 
while the American import alone was $3,630,586, to which should 
be added the disbursements of Anglo-! American shipping estimated 
at a yearly average of $710,219, and all the specie brought by the 
half hundred foreign ships other than English and American in 
payment for the exports they carried. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Morse’s verdict is the right one. China was not actually losing 
silver: but she was not keeping all that came to her, as she had 
done before the days of increased import of the drug. 

In one of his notes Mr. Morse has the following : 

‘‘Close to 60% of the total value introduced was in the shape of 
Spanish dollars: and it is probable that even this proportion, based 
on declared quantities, was exceeded: merchants are not always 
inclined to declare the amount of cash at their disposal, and there 
is an uncovered margin of fully $15,000,000 required to provide for 
the excess of value of merchandise exported, for disbursement on 
account of ships, and for the upkeep of the American merchants’ 
establishments during 16 years. Hunter (Fan-kwae; p. 55) states 
that in 1831 three vessels alone brought $1,100,000: but the only 
statistical statements available give $183,655 only as the amount of 
specie introduced in the season 1830-1 and $667,252 in the season 
1831-2. In the first years of the 19th century, up to the outbreak 
of the war of 1812, over 75% of the American trade was covered by 
specie.’ 

British imports during the period mentioned above showed the 
following averages :— 

Opium, $6,518,934, varying between $1,648,000 and $13,468,000 

Cotton, $4,174,441, __,, », $1,031,850 ,, $ 5,589,000 
Other British products, including European and Asiatic, $8,071,944. 
Treasure imported averaged but $210,282, the average total of all 
imports being $19,025,601. 

Our export averages ran as follows :— 
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Tea, $7,761,385, other commodities, $5,311,810, Treasure, as 
already given, $3,506,422, making a total of $16,578,367. 

The annual average of Anglo-American trade taken together was 
but little short, including imports and exports, of $50,000,000, a 
fact to be borne in mind when Chinese officials among themselves 
waged a mental warfare over the question to oust or not to oust for 
good and all the foreign devil. To the Emperor in Peking rolling 
in wealth, and to some of his richer relatives and entourage, the 
trade of Canton may indeed have seemed the petty thing they 
described it, but to the officials at Canton, notwithstanding the 
bombast in which they indulged, the perquisites flowing from an 
annual trade of fifty millions of dollars, each of which at that time 
was worth well over four shillings, were not to be lightly esteemed, 
and when these facts are borne in mind both on the side of the 
native and the foreigner—for the connexion was almost equally 
lucrative to both—many things otherwise inexplicable become 
matters of easy comprehension. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BrRITisH SHIPPING IN CHINA WATERS. 


In preceding chapters we have called attention to a number of 
things suggesting an early connexion, perhaps a unity of origin, 
between the Chinese people and those of the West. Here we may 
add the testimony of Mr. E. Keble Chatterton, as given in his book 
on ‘‘Sailing Ships and their Story.’’ Mr. Chatterton dwells on the 
resemblance between ancient Egyptian vessels and the Chinese junk 
of modern days. ‘‘I am not contending,’’ he says, ‘‘that the Chinese 
junk is identical with the ancient Egyptian ship, but I submit that 
between the two there is such close similarity as to show a common 
influence and a remarkable persistence in type.’’ On p. 75 of his 
volume, the writer gives an illustration of & Roman ship with an 
eye. 

The prevalence of British shipping is partly due to the natural 
aptitude of an insular people for the sea, and partly to the ability— 
most marked in the English—to adapt and improve whatever new 
ideas may be suggested by the experience of others. The Norseman 
showed us how to re-model our first sailing vessels. To the Mediter- 
ranean we were indebted for the Venetian ‘‘buss,’’ the prototype of 
our first freighters. Much of our knowledge of shipbuilding, rigging, 
and navigation came from the most formidable of our early nvals— 
the Spaniards. France taught us many a valuable lesson in the art 
of design. For seamanship and tactics nobody could have wished 
better or more competent exemplars than the Dutch, while in the 
first half of the 19th century we had perforce to go to school to our 
own sons with such familiar names as Brown and Bell, Samuel Hall, 
etc., not, however, of Greenock or the Tyne, but of Boston or 
New York, who showed us for the first time the value of speed in 
trade as well as in war. 

It was in the China trade especially that American rivalry first 
began to assert itself in unmistakable fashion. It had against it 
the slow-going, comparatively immense, East Indiaman. This 
celebrated type was the result of long evolution, and marked, under 
the circumstances, the survival of the fittest. For it must not be 
forgotten that during the East India Company’s existence, from 
1600 to 1857, there were no fewer than fourteen wars of which two 
alone, the Civil War in England, and the French Revolutionary 
fighting, covered a period of more than forty years. There were 
breathing spaces between the conflicts, but, on the whole, the two 
and a half centuries were years of fighting or preparation for it. 
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The East Indiaman, therefore, became as much a fighting as 
a trading ship. The best of her type ran from 1,000 tons to nearly 
1,500. They sometimes carried as many as 44 guns, and were quite 
a match for an enemy frigate. They were, in consequence, never 
molested by the swarms of Chinese pirates which swooped down on 
everything weak. One instance is recorded of East Indiamen beat- 
ing off an Admiral’s squadron of which the best ship was an 84. 
Their discipline was that of a man-of-war. The crew, which was 
accommodated between decks, out-numbered anything which could 
have been profitably carried by a private trader. Considering the 
work they were expected to do, the cost of an East Indiaman, 
though high, can hardly be thought excessive. An ordinary vessel 
of the time cost £25 per ton, as against £40 for the Company’s 
vessels. Having so large a crew, no thought whatever seems to 
have been given to labour-saving devices. Those were left to the 
cargo carriers of the Atlantic. 

These West Indiamen—tramps, as they would probably be 
designated in these days, as the East Indiamen represented liners— 
had evolved a type in which the length was but four times the beam. 
Later American vessels with far greater speed had a length of five 
or six times the beam. The West Indiamen were, however, able to 
carry fifty per cent. more cargo than their registered tonnage, and 
at the same time saved nearly as much in the crew required. Their 
qualities thus lay in handiness and capacity rather than speed of 
which they knew little. | 

The best known run of an East Indiaman was that of the 
‘“‘Thames’’ which made the voyage from Canton to Portland, 
England, in 115 days. The ‘‘Tea Waggons,”’ as these vessels were 
irreverently called, were, however, excellent sea-boats, heavy, slow, 
leisurely, but safe and very regular. On one occasion, in 1829, two 
of them sailed from the Downs within two hours of each other, and, 
after an 86 days’ run, took on board their pilots at the Sand Heads, 
Calcutta, with only four hours difference in time. Neither had 
sighted the other during the whole 15,000 miles. Their average 
daily run was about 180 miles, or seven and a half per hour. In 
somewhat later days tea clippers were capable of running well over 
300 miles a day under favourable conditions. Over a long series of 
years only one of the East India Company’s vessels had been lost, 
the ‘‘Ganges,’’ but she was not up to their usual standard, and had 
moreover been badly patched up at Bombay after springing a leak. 

Such were the vessels which represented the Company at 
Canton. Between 1815 and 1819, the annual average in tons clear- 
ing from that port was 25,245. As early as 1784 the Company had 
35,000 tons of shipping engaged in the Canton trade. In 1828 it 
amounted to 41,388 tons. Besides this, many vessels were, as 
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occasion required, chartered. Thus between 1815 and 1820 no 
fewer than 173 ships were thus engaged, having a total tonnage of 
157,693, while between 1823 and 1828 there were 181 ships of 
195,341 tons. 

The prices paid at that time would have made men’s mouths 
water in the first decade of the 20th century. For a long time the 
Company were charged £26.10s. a ton for chartered ships, while 
private merchants paid only from £8 to £10. For 24 vessels 
chartered in 1826, the average per ton was £18.10s. The biggest 
of these vessels registered 1,427 tons, and the smallest 463. 
Together with another list for the same year these made up a grand 
total of 45,143 tons chartered at an average rate of £14.9s. a ton. 

We now turn to the harvest which Cantonese officials and 
merchants made out of these and other foreign vessels. No reason- 
able person would dream of questioning the right of anv well- 
constituted Government to lay down such rules as it may think fit 
for vessels frequenting its waters. Every nation has its own regula 
tions with regard to tonnage and other dues, and these are obeyed 
-more or less willingly. The alternative is to avoid any port whose 
charges make visits unprofitable. But in return for such fees every 
possible effort is made to ensure the safety, the convenience, and 
that other great essential, speed in loading and unloading. Light- 
ing, dredging, and other vital matters are carefully attended to, with 
the result that dues are paid as a quid pro quo. Nothing of the 
kind occurred at Canton. No lighting, no dredging, no convenience 
was ever known there. Where, under modern treaty regulations 
In China, a vessel would pay £20, and have the benefit of modern 
lighting and other necessaries and conveniences, she was mulcted 
by the officials of Co-hong days in no less a sum than £889, for 
which she got in return absolutely nothing but the vexatious know- 
ledge that every cent of the money was going into the pockets of 
rapacious officials and their subordinates. 

The charges varied at times. As we have seen, it was not till 
1715 that the Company determined seriously to enter the Canton 
trade. Only a dozen years had elapsed before we find them threaten- 
ing withdrawal unless the ‘‘squeezes’’ of various kind were reduced. 
Six other protests were made at intervals before 1760, but nothing 
came of them. It was the poor British consumer who suffered 
most on account of these exactions, and that being so, the Company 
did not feel called on to sacrifice its own rich returns. At one time, 
according to the official Chinese measurer, there were three classes 
of ships. The highest paid Tls. 7.777, the next, Tls. 7.142, and 
the third, Tls. 5, per unit of measurement. The measured length 
of a vessel was taken from the foremast to the mizzenmast, its 
breadth being taken amidships. Multiplied together and divided by 
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ten, these measurements gave the number of units to be charged for. 
Mr. Morse works out an example showing that for a ship of the 
first class having a measurement length as above of 97 ft. 4 in. and 
a breadth of 31 ft. 1 in., the measurement fees with certain 
‘‘gratuities’’ amounted to no less than Tls. 1,328.463. But that 
was not all. In the course of time other impositions per ship had 
become consolidated into a uniform fee of Tls. 1,950. The total 
- for such a ship, therefore, amounted to Tls. 3,278.463, and as there 
were, then, but three taels to the pound, the sterling charges came 
to no less than £1,090! Even this was not the worst. Mr. Morse 
shows further that the sums paid “‘directly by a ship of the first 
class’’ were as follows :— 
Measurement and gratuities connected 


therewith re ae Soe -“Els:-33, 950 
Daily fees and others at “Whampoa 
(three months) . », 1,050 
Cigars, wine, etc., given daily and all 
day (three months) . Sie5 ass 7 200 
Tls. 4,500 


“‘equivalent,’’ he continues, ‘“‘to £1,500 for which nothing was 
given in return, such as lights or docking facilities, and in addition 
to the unchecked robbery permitted under a monopoly of purveying 
for the ship.’”’ 

When things had become more or less stereotyped in this 
respect the Company found that it paid them to send only their 
big ships to Canton, since the consolidated ‘‘squeezes’’ were the 
same whatever the size of vessel. Thus it came to pass that the 
port dues on their larger vessels only averaged something hke 20s. a 
ton, while those on one of 500 tons amounted to 40s. Besides this 
a ship of 1,300 tons register could carry four times as much cargo 
as one of 500 tons. In one respect the exactions of the port 
authorities provided some indirect advantage to the Company. 
Most other ships besides theirs were of smaller type, and owing to 
the heavy proportionate charges, it did not pay to send these to 
Canton, a fact which tended to leave the carrying trade in the 
Company’s hands. 

It was no small matter to have to keep in order crews whose 
numbers ran into the thousands. But, as we have seen, those of 
the Company were under military discipline, and their general 
record was extremely good. Soon the whole was that of American 
vessels. But there were others less steady, and less strictly looked 
after, and it is marvellous that so many decades should have passed 
under the prevailing circumstances with so little crime, and so few 
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occasions for serious anxiety either on the native or the foreign part. 
Naturally there were low types of natives who, as soon as they had 
found out the weaknesses of Jack ashore, pandered to them as 
assiduously as possible. Whampoa had its own quarter for this, 
and Canton itself had Hog Lane in the very midst of its factories. 
Here, on occasion, Jack could enjoy (?) concoctions containing 
alcohol, tobacco juice, sugar, and arsenic. If he were found at 
times in a state of frenzy, what wonder? . 

Passing allusion has been made above to the speedy American 
vessels which first proved to the British ship-owner that cargo- 
capacity was not the only criterion by which a ship can be judged. 
These were the celebrated Baltimore Chppers, whose speed often 
took them into occupations usually shunned by honest men; for 
some were slavers, some privateers, and others even flew the skull 
and cross-bones. In appearance they are to this day familiar to 
every boy who cares about the romance of the sea. Whenever a 
long, low, ‘‘rakish looking craft’’ appeared in a book of sea adven- 
tures, she may or may not have been a pirate, but for some years 
it was quite certain that she originally was a Baltimore clipper. Half 
as long again, perhaps, as a West Indiaman of the same width, her 
chief features are given by an expert as ‘“‘great beam placed far 
forward giving a very fine run from a high bow with plenty of sheer 
to a low stern.’’ Her gleaming sails made of white cotton duck 
were another characteristic. Stem, sternpost, and masts were, as 
a rule, unusually raked. 

It was about 1830 that American shipping after various fluctua- 
tions began to go ahead. It was about the same time that the first 
clippers appeared on the China coast. These were the earliest 
opium clippers. Necessity laid its mark on these as on the East 
Indiaman. There was no need for great size, since such vessels 
carried no more than opium and silver. But there was need for 
power, for cargoes of a coveted drug, or an even more coveted bullion, 
could not fail to prove strong temptations to pirates of all nations. 
For the same and other reasons speed was 8 necessity, and as there 
were always monsoons, and often typhoons, to be met and overcome, 
the very best construction, and the highest quality of material of 
every kind was none too good. Hence the ecstasies of sailors, with 
a love of the beautiful and a recognition of the fit, when they came 
across these superb specimens of naval architecture. 


One of the best known of the pioneer opium clippers was the 


‘‘Sylph,’’ a 305-ton schooner. She is said to have run from the 
Sandheads, at the mouth of the Ganges, to Macao in 16 days. The 
‘Lady Hayes’’ of similar type belonged to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Together with the ‘‘Svlph’’ and the ‘‘Cowasjee Family’ she is 
said to have fought a pitched battle with war junks, the three clippers 
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coming off victorious. Another of the same class, the ‘‘Black Joke,”’ 
formerly @ slaver, will re-appear in our story later on. There were 
@ score or more of such vessels in Canton waters in the thirties of 
last century. 

American opium clippers came a decade or so later than the 
first British. The first, the schooner ‘‘Anglona’’ was built for 
Russell & Co., the greatest of American firms at that time in the 
Far East. Several others were well known, the ‘‘Antelope’’ 
especially, which figures prominently in subsequent Shanghai 
history. For the present, however, no more need be said regarding 
them. Tea clippers, American and British, belong to a later date, 
and their most interesting adventures must, therefore, be left for 
a future chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LIFE IN THE FACTORIES. 


Territorial area is no criterion of the volumes of historical 
matter to which 1t may give rise. In length and breadth the Holy 
Land ranked amongst the smallest of countries. So did Greece. 
Yet bow vast is their history when compared with that of Siberia? 
In like manner the two dozen acres contained between the banks 
of the Pearl River on one side and the Thirteen Factories’ Street on 
the other became the fount and centre of an immortal story on which 
volumes have been written, and on which still more might be. 

Early glimpses of the first factories by two Swedish chaplains 
in 1750-1 show that they were built so close to the water that their 
outer parts were supported on piles. Such buildings are familiar 
to every traveller in China still. Asa rule they are flimsy structures 
of almost pre-historic simplicity, and absolutely devoid of anything 
approaching grace or beauty. It was in homes of this type that 
the carly representatives of the East India Company lived, and 
moved, and had their being. In 1702, as we have seen, a single 
broker, boasting the pretentious title of ‘‘Imperor’s Merchant,” 
was appointed, perhaps as a reply to the monopoly of the East 
India Company, but as this innovation proved unworkable, other 
merchants were admitted to trading privileges and the Co-hong was 
formed in 1720. This was opposed by the Company, (one set of 
monopolists objecting to another), with a success that was more 
apparent than real, for though the Co-hong was officially frowned 
on at intervals for fully fifty years, it still continued to exist. In 
1777, a mandate made it illegal to deal with any but the ten Hongs 
then in existence, and from that date till the final rupture after the 
war the only important changes were in the number and persons 
of the Hong merchants themselves. In 1808 these numbered 
fourteen, but as a rule they were fewer. 

There is extant a print engraved in 1789 from a picture painted 
in China, from which it may be seen that the Factory buildings of 
that date were of improved western type. Some of them were in 
possession of spacious verandahs supported on pillars. Others were 
less palatial, and some retained marks of native origin. The fore- 
shore had, however, silted sufficiently for there to be a few yards 
space between the houses and high-water mark along which ran a 
line of railing. The great fire of 1822 destroyed most of the 
buildings, and it was the immense heap of rubbish resulting from 
this conflagration which, when dumped on the foreshore, caused a 
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change in the current and so led in time to the formation of a bank 
which gave to the Factories the famous ‘‘Square’’ with, eventually, 
its English and American Gardens. Much difference of opinion 
occurred, however, between the foreign residents anxious to turn @ 
most obnoxious mudflat into a health-giving enclosure, before the 
authorities could be prevailed on to give even a tacit consent. 
When acquired the land was not raised above flood level, and it was 
possible in the later thirties to see two-oared wherries belonging to 
the Rowing Club knocking themselves to pieces in the square itself 
when more than usually high water and a storm were coincident. 

Originally the Factories were allotted to the merchants of 
separate nations, and some of the national names continued to the 
end, Danish, Dutch, American, and so on. But as time went on 
and British trade out-vied all the rest combined, factories were let 
to tenants irrespective of their origin. All belonged to the Hong 
Merchants who were thus the landlords of all foreigners. As the 
diagram shows, there were thirteen sets of buildings named in order 
from east to west as follows :—The Creek Factory, so-called from 
the creek that ran along its east side: the Dutch, the New English, 
so-called because built after the great fire; the Chow-chow, or Mis- 
cellaneous: the Old English: the Swedish: Imperial: Paoushun: 
the American, entirely rebuilt in 1825-6: Minqua’s: the French: 
the Spanish and the Danish. Between the New English and the 
Chowchow Factories ran Hog Lane, redeemed in later times from 
utter perdition by the presence in it of Dr. Peter Parker’s Hospital. 
Old China St. which might have been designated the ‘‘Broadway’’ 
of Canton, seeing that it was some 12 ft. wide, lay between the 
American and Minqua’s Factories, while New China Street ran 
between the Spanish and Danish Factories, and Pwantingqua Street 
forined the western boundary. Running the whole length of the 
Factories on the north or rear side was the Thirteen Factories’ Street, 
on which immediately behind the American Factory opened the 
Consoo House, a meeting place where both Hong and foreign 
merchants assembled at times for discussion. 

The Factories varied in breadth and less so in depth, but the 
former is said to have averaged about 85 ft. and the latter upwards 
of 400 ft. A slight computation then shows that they might have 
covered about 11 acres, and that, if we include road as well as 
building space, agrees fairly with Dr. Wells Williams’ estimate of 
12 acres given at a meeting in Shanghai in the seventies. Each 
Factory consisted, not of a single building, but of a succession of 
buildings one behind the other from front to back, narrow courts 
separating one from another. They were numbered from the front, 
No. 1, No. 2, and so on, the Danish and Dutch running to No. 7 and 
No. 8 respectively, no others having somany. In many respects, as 
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will be seen, the accommodation was palatial. An advertisement in 
the ‘‘Canton Register’’ offers part of No. 3, Danish Hong to let, 
one of its attractions being a spacious verandah paved with marble 
slabs. As a rule the ground floor was given up to godown space, 
the treasury ,—for each merchant was his own banker and sometimes 
held more than a million dollars in hard coin,—and the work of the 
native staff. The first floor provided offices and living quarters, 
while that above, most of the factories having three stories, served 
as bed-rooms. 

Mr. Hunter, who passed many years of his life in Canton, and 
afterwards wrote his most interesting reminiscences in ‘The 
Fanquae at Canton,’’ and ‘Bits of Old China,’’ has left us a 
picture of the East India Company Factory as he remembered it. 
‘The Factory,’’ he says, ‘‘entertained with unbounded hospitality 
and in a princely stvle. Their dining room was of vast dimensions, 
opening upon the terrace overlooking the river.’’ Then follows a 
description of the library, ‘‘amply stocked,’’ of the billiard room, of 
@ life-size portrait of George IV. which Peking had had the ill taste 
to refuse, of the huge chandeliers, and the candelabra whose lights 
were reflected back from ‘‘quantities of silver plate.’’ Inside the 
Company’s factory was the Canton Chapel with a spire and a clock. 
On the occasion to which Mr. Hunter refers, some thirty guests sat 
down to dinner, but far larger assemblies than that were occasionally 
seen. On New Year’s day, 1832, 100 guests were accommodated 
in the same room. 

Not only were the Co-hong merchants owners of the Factories, 
it fell to them to provide for all the needs of the foreign residents. 
Compradores, shroffs, linguists, clerks, servants, purveyors, boatmen, 
and all the rest were under the control of the monopolists, who thus 
charged what they liked, and were in every sense of the word, so 
long as they kept on good terms with their own officials, masters of 
the situation. There was some competition amongst them, enough 
to prevent such absolute extortion as would have put an end to 
trade, but little more. 

Such a svstem could not have lasted as it did but for the fact 
that while the East India Company had a monopoly of the tea trade 
and some other advantages, the hcensed merchants who preceded free 
trade were also on their own account practically monopolists. Amer- 
icans and other non-British traders were at hberty to come and go as 
they pleased, but no others might do so unless in possession of a 
permit from the Company, whose charter gave them the power to 
deport any British subject acting in opposition to their interests. 
To avoid this, British traders sometimes became naturalized Portu- 
guese citizens, and carried on a trade from Macao. Others chartered 
Spanish vessels, put on board them a single Spaniard as nominal 
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supercargo, and then sailed along the coast doing such trade as 
they chose, mainly in opium. In such ways the monopolists were 
to some slight extent out-manoeuvred, but as they were in practical 
possession of the home market, this did not matter much to them. 
It was the British consumer who paid. It was be on whom the 
mass of the burden fell, and for his sake, if for no other reason, it 
was highly desirable that a new departure should be made. 

The Kast India Company did not, of course, see it in this light, 
and as it was immensely rich and equally unscrupulous, it fought 
hard against impending fate. It used a subsidised press with much 
ability. It employed all the vast influence derived from its position 
in India. It bribed and corrupted. It fought tooth and nau, but 
the spirit of progress and the hatred of monopoly were too strong, 
and as will be seen, the Company finally succumbed. One 
naturalised Portuguese of British birth willingly acknowledged that, 
but for the strength of the Company, trade with the Canton 
monopolists would bave been far worse than it was, and it was 
generally accepted that in many ways the Company had been of 
use to the British nation even in its connexion with China. 

Canton in its early days knew nothing of the facilities of modern 
banking. The Chinese had their own system which had come 
down to them from preceding centuries, but for the foreigner business 
was done on a cash basis and this necessitated the use of vast 
numbers of imported dollars, all except the Carolus, which became 
so popular as to be raised to a highly fictitious value at times, to be 
accepted at their bullion value and no more. Once the purity of 
the Carolus had been established beyond question, men hoarded it. 
Nothing so valuable and yet portable and easily hidden had been 
known in China before. Its value in book accounts was usually 
taken as $100 to Tls. 71.7. In later times there were various issues 
of the Carolus, but in the beginning it was the coin of Carolus IV. 
of Spain that gained such high favour. King Carolus in 1808 
was compelled by Napoleon to abdicate in favour of his son 
Ferdinand VII. His coins amongst the Cantonese were known as 
‘‘Old Heads’’ to distinguish them from those of Carolus III. or 
Ferdinand VII. which had not caught the popular fancy to so great 
an extent. The ‘‘Old Heads’’ being at a premium were rarely 
broken up or melted as the others were in order to be used for 
other purposes. Occasionally, in the later thirties, Mexican dollars 
were advertised for sale, and at times fetched a premium of 1 or 
14%, their value in public estimation being thus nearly equal to the 
‘‘New Head,’’ or later Spanish dollar, which brought a premium of 
from 1 to 2%. The East India Company stood alone in keeping 
its accounts in taels, a legacy from the past. Other foreigners 
kept theirs in dollars. Different rates of exchange ruled for different 
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produce. That for raw silk was at 75, that for tea, 72. All Chinese 
produce was sold by weight. In early times a custom grew up of 
‘“‘chopping’’ or stamping dollars with a private mark as a guarantee 
of value. This practice became at last so prevalent that at times 
coins had their middle part punched completely out, and so came to 
be called ‘‘spectacle dollars.’’ In the south of China the custom 
still lingers to some extent, and a market distinction shows the 
difference in value between ‘‘chopped’’ and ‘‘clean’’ dollars. In 
intrinsic value the worth of all the various foreign dollars that China 
has ever known would probably vary between one and seven per 
cent., yet there were times when a single Carolus dollar—in 
Shanghai—would purchase as much as two Mexicans, though 
intrinsically the first was worth but a little over one cent more than 
the other, a very extraordinary example of the law of supply and 
demand. The issue of the ‘‘Old Head’’ ceased with the abdication 
of Carolus IV. The supply was therefore cut off, and hoarding 
made the coins still scarcer. No others were acceptable in place of 
them, and thus their value» mounted, until, as we shall see later, 
an American Consul took the law into his own hands, and forced on 
the authorities the use of the Mexican. In Canton, as has been 
shown, the import of silver in the form of dollars always exceeded 
the export to India for opium. It did more. It provided for the 
native Hong merchants a plentiful supply of money available at 
rates which to the Chinese were reasonable enough, varying as they 
did between land 5% per mensem. Some of the bankruptcies of later 
days were distinctly traceable to this source in conjunction with others. 

From the early days of the Company’s sojourn in Canton, 
reculations, as already summarized in Chapter XI, had been laid 
down by the local authorities for the governance of foreigners. 
Though added to from time to time they had gradually become 
stereotyped, and were read at intervals in the various factories much 
as Kang Hsi’s Sacred Edict was publicly delivered on the Ist and 
15th of each month in the towns and cities of the empire. In 
brief form they ran thus. 1. No ship of war may enter the Bogue. 
2. No women nor arms may be brought into the factories. 
3. Hong merchants may not contract debts with foreigners. 
4. Foreign traders may not engage Chinese servants. 5. They 
may not use sedan chairs. 6. They may not present petitions: 
their requests must come through the Hong merchants. 8. In their 
factories, the foreigners must be under the Hong merchants’ control, 
and must buy their goods through them. 9. When their goods are 
sold and their ships laden, they must go home or to Macao. 

By far the best commentary on these rules, as they were carried 
out when things went smoothly, comes from the pen of Mr. Hunter. 
In the first page of his ‘‘Bits of Old China’’ he writes thus :— 
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“That part of the suburbs of the city of Canton called the 
‘Thirteen Factories’ was the sole place where the Fankwae resided 
before Treaty days. It was assumed that life there was a heap of 
restrictions, a long conflict with the authorities, of trials, of threats, 
of personal danger, and of a general uncertainty as to what the 
morrow might bring forth. Certainly we were told to ‘listen and 
obey,’ to ‘tremble,’ and not ‘by obstinacy and irregularity to court 
the wrath of the Imperial will’! Stereotyped phrases! We were 
reminded from time to time that ‘we were sojourning in the land 
on sufferance, through the benevolence of the Celestial dynasty 
whose commiseration for the distant-coming barbarian,’ etc., etc. ! 
Stereotyped phrases! We were threatened and re-threatened with 
the direst penalties if we continued to sell foreign mud to the people, 
whereby they were ruined in health and plunged in inanition, while 
the precious metals oozed out of the country. Truly, forbearance 
could be no longer exercised ; and we continued to sell the drug 
as usual. Our receiving ships at Lintin were no longer to loiter at 
that anchorage, but ‘forthwith to come into port or return to their 
respective countries.” The heart of the ruler of all within the 
Four Seas was full of compassion. ‘Yet now no more delay could 
be granted, and cruisers would be sent to open upon them irresistible 
broadsides ;’ and in spite of these terrors the ships never budged. 
In whatever direction we looked, it might be thought that our lives 
and liberties were not worth a ha’porth! Except on fixed days, 
three times a month, we were ‘forbidden to wander about, and never 
without a linguist ;’ but we walked when we pleased, and remained 
as long as we pleased, while on each occasion a linguist was the last 
Person we ever saw. Every Fankwae was supposed to have left 
Canton at the close of each tea season, and to have sailed away for 
his own country, or at least to have gone to Macao, while he might 
never have been further from the Factories than Jackass Point. Each 
Factory was allowed eight Chinese to look after its inmates, to 
‘bring water, to sweep, and to cook, and a compradore to keep all 
in order,’ yet the number was unlimited. Smuggling between the 
Factories and the ships at Whampoa was prohibited under serious 
penalties, while those who were to guard against it, as the Hoppo’s 
boatmen attached to each ship at Whampoa, and his officers in front 
of the Creek and Swedish Factories, were mediums who for a fee 
relieved us of all embarrassment in the matter. We were ordered 
by the Regulations ‘not to present a petition at the city gates in 
person, lest his Celestial Majesty’s sacred glance should be turned 
from us,’ but we went to the gates just the same, while the guard 
protected us from the crowd. The Mandarins would soon make 
their appearance, take us mildly to task for our ‘wayward disregard 
of the will of the Son of Heaven,’ and accept the petition ; a little 
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pleasant conversation would pass between us, the officers would 
offer tea and accept cheroots, then retire, ordering the guard to be 
bambooed for letttng us in, and we returned to the Factories ex- 
hilarated by the walk. And so, in numerous other ways, everything 
worked smoothly and harmoniously by acting in direct opposition to 
what we were ordered to do. We pursued the evil (sic) tenor of 
our way with supreme indifference, took care of our business, pulled 
boats, walked, dined well, and so the years rolled by as happily as 
possible. Life and business at Canton before Treaty days was in 
fact a conundrum as insoluble as the Sphinx.’’ 

A speech by Dr. Wm. Jardine, founder of the house of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., made on the occasion of a public dinner given to 
him by Canton residents on the eve of his departure, bears out 
much of what Mr. Hunter says, and, if further evidence is needed, 
the pages of contemporary journals, the Canton Register, the Canton 
Press, and the Chinese Repository are available. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the rules above cited were, on 
occasion, applied ruthlessly and relentlessly. Mr. Hunter was one 
of four foreigners in Canton who could converse with the natives in 
their own tongue. His excursions, perhaps in consequence, had 
pleasurable results, while those of others were at times the reverse, 
and sometimes ended fatally. 

As for sailors ashore, the wonder was, not that there were 
occasional conflicts with disastrous consequences, but that these 
were, as a rule, so successfully avoided. Hog Lane provided for 
Jack ashore many attractions. Trashy they were, many of them, 
and as expensive as the depth of sea-faring pockets permitted. But 
solid refreshment was available, as well as ‘‘No. 1 Curio,’’ and, 
alas! ‘‘First Chop Rum,”’ “‘Hard-a-Port,’’ No. 1 Brandy and other 
liquid mysteries. The result in Mr. Hunter’s words was this :—‘‘At 
length they manage to reach the ship. Tackles are brought into 
requisition, and Jack is hoisted on board and staggers forward to 
the forecastle !”’ 

Jackass Point to which reference has already been made was 
an outstanding portion of the foreshore directly in front of Hog Lane. 
‘Here it was that sailors from Whampoa ran their boats aground, 
to await their return from their day’s spree. Here was the evening 
rendezvous. Here was exchanged the latest news from home, four, 
five, or six months old. Close by in later times when the edge of 
the famous regulations had been blunted, and men took exercise at 
will, was the boathouse. It was not till 1837 that the Canton 
Regatta Club was formed. There were then ‘“‘scores of whernes 
and gigs’’ for pulling matches, and ‘‘for sailing, three fore-and-aft 
schooners about 26 ft. long.’’ Jardine’s ‘*Thistle’’ was of 33 tons, 
but Mr. Forbes’ ‘‘Atalanta,’’ built on the lines of the famous 
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‘‘America’’ ran to 50 tons. With a gale blowing she could make 
nearly 10 miles an hour. There was much excitement over so 
Serious an innovation. ‘‘Mantalee bobbery me too muchee,’’ was 
the plaintive remonstrance from Howqua, the head Hong merchant. 

Seven years before the establishment of the Regatta Club, 
another of the regulations had been most deliberately flouted, that 
which forbade the presence of women in the Factories. Canton was 
stirred to its depths on Sunday, the 8th April, 1830, for three ladies 
attended the Company’s Chapel service. They were Mrs. Baynes, 
wife of the Chief of the Factory, Mrs. Robinson, and ‘‘the beauty 
of the party,’’ Mrs. Fearon. Their visit was but of a few days’ 
duration, but the officials took it seriously and threatened to stop all 
trade. Later on, Mr. Baynes was severely censured by the Com- 
pany’s Directors for thus flouting the authorities! In November of 
the same year a party of American ladies arrived, and stayed from 
the 12th to the 30th. 

Mention has been made of the service in the Company’s chapel 
at which the Chaplain at the time was the Rev. G. H. Vachell. 
It frequently happened, however, that the community was dependent 
for such services on the American missionaries, Dr. Bridgman, or 
Dr. Parker, whose kindness and ability were greatly appreciated. 
Services were also held in other places than the Company’s Chapel, 
at the house of the American Consul, for example. 

Frequent mention is found of Consuls in old Canton days, 
but it must be carefully understood that these were merely merchants 
officiating without pay, and with a minimum of official recognition. 
There were American, French, Danish, and other Consuls, but never 
a British, the East India Company’s chief representative taking his 
place. Later on we discover Mr. James Matheson filling the position 
of Danish Consul for the purpose, as a writer in the ‘‘Canton Register’ 
puts it, of better protection from the wiles of the Company’s agents. 
When the days of treaties had come there was not a little competition 
in mercantile quarters for the honour—and privileges—of a consulship. 

It was to Mr. James Matheson that Canton owed its first 
journalistic venture. It may be that the honour must be divided 
between Mr. Matheson and Mr. Wood, an American, who for some 
little time was its literary mainstay, but there is little doubt 
regarding the necessary financial support. This, at first, however, 
could not have been burdensome, for the historic venture measured 
in size ‘‘little more than that of a large sheet of foolscap.’’ Yet 
from this tiny production has grown the vast influence now wielded 
by the English-speaking press of China. It was printed on a small 
hand-press lent by Mr. Alex. Mathieson, then of the house of 
Magniac & Co. to whom Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. are the 
successors. 
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The ‘‘Canton Register,’’ for such was its name, had one pre- 
decessor in Macao, the short-lived ‘‘Abelha da China,’’ established 
in 1822 ‘‘by a military officer, and edited by the Superior of the 
Dominicans. It was a political organ of high hterary standard 

But in championing the cause of hberty, the ‘Abelha’ 
prov ed to be too troublesome a wasp.’’ Its ‘‘scathing issue of 
28th August 1823, was publicly and judicially burnt at the court 
gate. . . . Eventually the paper was suppressed, three years 
before the ‘Canton Register’ saw the light.’’ 

Of successors and imitators the ‘‘Register’’ had several, the first 
of which was the Canton Miscellany founded in 1830. Next came 
the ‘‘Canton Courier’? which was started by the same Mr. Wood 
who helped to usher the “‘ Register’ into life. It was but a short-lived 
venture, for after running independently about a couple of years it 
amalgamated with the ‘‘Register’’ in 1833. The ‘‘Canton Press’’ 
followed in 1836. This was unquestionably established in the interests 
of the Agents of the East India Company who, after the establishment 
of Free Trade in 1834, remained in Canton doing, as Free Traders 
declared, an illegal business as bill brokers, etc. It, therefore, soon 
became apparent that between the ‘‘Register’’ and the ‘‘Press’’ 
there would be war to the knife. The former, from prnter’s devil 
to proprietor, was impregnated through and through with the 
principles of Free Trade: the latter was reactionary, defensive, 
apologetic where the Company was concerned, and antagonistic to 
whatever it considered opposed to true monopolistic principle. Some 
at least of the difficulties encountered by Lord Napier had their 
origin in this source. The representatives of the Company stood 
by the Chinese as against the Free Traders. The ‘‘Press’’ survived 
the first war only by two years, coming to an end in 1844. 

Next to the ‘‘Register,’’ which wasa weekly, came the ‘‘Chinese 
Repository,’’ a purely private monthly venture, whose Editors and 
Contributors alike worked without pay. It printed about a thousand 
copies of each issue, and sold enough to pay its way. Making its 
first bow in May, 1832, it bid its friends a final adieu on the 
31st December 1851. Its issues, therefore, cover what was, perhaps, 
the most momentous period in China's long history. In contra- 
distinction to the ‘‘Register,’’ which, as we have said, was under 
purely British influence, except for the short period of Mr. Wood’s 
connexion with it, the ‘Repository’? was mainly American in con- 
trol, notwithstanding its British and other contributors. It is this 
fact which, over and above the intrinsic worth of the matter itself— 
and that it would be difficult to ov er-estimate—gives to the twenty 
volumes of the ‘‘Repository’’ their surpassing value as a record of 
contemporary opinion. When it 1s remembered that only eighteen 
vears had elapsed between the burning of the public edifices at 
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Washington by a British force and the issue of the first number of 
the ‘‘Repository,’’ the surprise is, not that there should be a tinge 
here and there of anti-British feeling in its pages, but that there 
should have been portrayed so broad-minded a view of the general 
aspects of the Anglo-Chinese situation during those critical years. 
England might well base the defence of her action on the arguments 
brought forward on her behalf by such able men as then plied the 
editorial pen in the pages of this admirable monthly. Criticism 
there is, some of it pointed with truth and acumen. But there is 
justification likewise, as will be seen later. Two well remembered 
and highly honoured names close the record. They are those of 
Dr. Ehjah Coleman Bridgman and Dr. S. Wells Williams. The 
work of the ‘‘Repository’’ was ended. New developments needed 
new men, new measures, and new methods. But while time lasts 
the world at large will be indebted to these American pioneers for 
a labour of love far more lasting in its results than many others of 
that type. The ‘‘Repository’’ stands as a monument to Chinese 
chauvinism, British patience, and American fairplay. 

One more periodical in English, the semi-weekly ‘‘Friend of 
China,’’ saw the light in 1841, and so pre-dates the treaty of Nanking 
which was negotiated in the year following. All that need be said 
of the ‘‘Friend’’ is that while anxious to live up to its name, it 
occasionally fell into the error, common to most self-appointed 
protectors and apologists, of being more Chinese than the Chinese 
themselves. On the whole, the tone of these English journals left 
little to be desired. There were times when the relations between 
the ‘‘Regtster’’ and the ‘‘Press’’ smacked of those which Dickens 
records of the journals of Eatanswill, but those were blemishes 
common to the period and should be judged accordingly. There 
was plenty of the hard-hitting which men expect when the fight is 
real and the issue of the first importance. But there was plenty 
also of faithful record, of red-hot impressions of passing events, and 
well-based criticism of men and matters. Taken in conjunction with 
such books of reminiscence as those left us by Mr. Hunter, these 
journals provide a unique record of unique events in an equally 
unique setting. 

Much depended on the character of the Hong merchants. 
Coming as these did immediately between the officials and the 
foreigners, as well as between the foreigners and the common 
people, not a little of the comfort of existence depended on the 
attitude which the Hong merchants took up. Each of these 
gentlemen came into the Co-hong in the first place by virtue of 
an entrance fee of varying dimensions, sometimes as much as 
Tls. 200,000, say £55,000. Some of them were good business men, 
some quite the reverse. All were subject to such ‘‘squeezes’’ as the 
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cupidity of officials and the exigencies of the times suggested. Some 
were grossly extravagant. One is reported to have drawn for family 
expenses 1n a single year no less a sum than $200,000, which at the 
rate of exchange then ruling might have been either over or under 
£50,000 sterling, and this in a China where it was possible to bring 
up a family respectably on four or five dollars a month. It has 
already been stated that one of the many broken regulations forbade 
debts to foreigners. Yet indebtedness was never absent. In 1779 
it was found that the poorer hongs owed to foreigners no less than 
$4,000,000. Interest was charged at the—to Chinese—extremely 
moderate rate of from 12 to 15%. And as there was a constant 
influx of silver from the west, so, in spite of official denunciations, 
loans continued to be made, and in course of time fresh bankruptcies 
to result. One unfailing remedy seems to have been adopted—the 
Consoo Fund. ‘‘Consoo’’ is the Cantonese form of ‘“‘Kung-so,”’ 
meaning a guild or public association. The imposition seems to 
have originated in or about 1782 after an edict from the Emperor 
had commanded the liquidation of the foreign debt, but left the 
method to the local authorities. Characteristically, these decided to 
make foreign trade provide the wherewithal, and a new 3 per cent. 
levy was imposed on ‘‘the value of certain specified articles of which 
tea, silk, and cotton (imported) were three. This percentage was, 
as time went on, increased on occasion. Yet it was but too fre- 
quently a complaint that whenever the Consoo fund was called upon 
to provide for the shortcomings of insolvent Co-hong debtors, there 
was no money to be found for the purpose. It will be necessary to 
refer again to this matter in connexion with subsequent develop- 
ments, and hence nothing further need now be said. 

The Members of the Co-hong all seem to have been entitled to 
the honorific appendage ‘‘qua,’’ meaning ‘“‘kuan,’’ used as a title 
of respect rather than with its meaning as an official. Thus we 
find Howqua, the richest and best known among the later merchants 
Mowqua, Kingqua, Samqua, and so on. Howqua’s private name 
was Woo Tun-yuen. He was a most estimable old gentleman who 
continued to be friendly with foreigners till his death in 1843. He 
estimated his estate in 1834 at $26,000,000, worth according to the 
then purchasing value of silver perhaps three times as much as it 
was at the opening of the twentieth century. Nothing gave Houqua 
more pleasure than to carry off successfully some financial feat, and 
then say, ‘‘My all same Ba-Blo!’’ meaning Baring Brothers, the 
great British bankers of the time. 

Two concise records may be given here as evidence of the im- 
portance of the personal equation in the intercourse between the 
foreign merchants and the Co-hong. A Mowqua died in 1835 at the 
age of 49, and there was one universal feeling of joy among foreigners 
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and natives alike that he was gone. The former especially were 
delighted since the defunct merchant had done his best to prevent 
any extension of their rights and privileges. Four years later the 
succeeding Mowqua also died. He had refused foreign aid for the re- 
moval of a tumour, but regret was shared alike by all sections of the 
community, and the ‘‘Register’’ declared that he had stood higher 
in foreign estimation than any other Hong merchant. 

But few Europeans attempted to learn anything of the Chinese 
language, and no mercantile Chinese had more than a ‘‘pidgin’’ 
acquaintance with English. No Protestant missionary had reached 
China till the arrival of Dr. Robert Morrison in September, 1807. 
He had picked up a little Chinese from a native whom he met in 
London, and the Royal Society had lent him a manuscript Latin 
and Chinese Dictionary. At the time of his arrival the death penalty 
was attached to the teaching of Chinese to a foreigner, and Morrison 
in consequence worked with his teacher at night with carefully 
screened lights. His extraordinary industry and power, however, 
resulted in the completion of a New Testament translation in 1813, 
of the whole Bible in 1819, and the compilation of his Dictionary in 
1821. This magnificent work consists of six large quarto volumes 
containing 40,000 characters arranged first under the radicals, next 
under the English syllable, and lastly in English and Chinese. 
The number of pages is 4,595, and the cost of production, borne by 
the East India Company, was £12,000. 

Prior to the coming of Morrison, however, we learn of the 
commencement of the Chinese studies of George Thomas Staunton, 
then a boy of twelve, who accompanied his father as a member of the 
Macartney mission in 1793. In his diary the Ambassador waxes 
enthusiastic over the rapid progress which the boy had made both 
in speaking and writing the language. In later years as a member 
of the East India Company’s staff he had an opportunity of carrying 
his studies farther, and to him we are indebted for much of our 
early knowledge of Chinese law. He was 35 years of age when 
with Dr. Morrison he accompanied Lord Amherst on his ill-fated 
embassy. Another Company official who made himself familiar 
with the Chinese language was Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. F. Davis. 
He was but 18 when he first came to China. He, too, accompanied 
the Amherst mission. The American missionaries, of course, studied 
Chinese, as did the Rev. Karl F. Gutzlaff of the Netherlands 
Missionary Society. He was a linguistic genius, who not only wrote 
books in five different languages, but seemed to be able to make 
himself understood along the coast of Asia from Tonquin to Pechill. 
Dr. Morrison’s son, Mr. J. R. Morrison, became a translator in 1830, 
and from 1834 to the time of his death in 1843 was in the employ 
of the British Government as Chinese Secretary. He was one of 
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three foreigners on whom in the late thirties the natives kept an 
eye simply because of their ability to speak and read Chinese. 
‘*Young’’ Morrison was labelled ‘‘very dangerous.’’ Mr. Thom, 
who had been Dr. Morrison’s printer, and was afterwards British 
Consul at Ningpo, dying there in 1846, was, on the contrary des- 
cribed as ‘‘a surprisingly good and useful man, and all foreigners 
listen to his words.’’ The third was Mr. S. Fearon, ‘‘a very good 
man scarcely twenty years old, and on account of his youth prevented 
from engaging in trade.’’ He was Secretary to the Canton Chamber 
of Commerce. To that list might have been added Mr. Hunter 
who, on his arrival at Canton in 1825 was immediately packed off 
to Singapore to learn Chinese! 

As for the linguists, we are told that their title arose from the 
fact that they knew no language but their own. ‘‘Pidgin’’ English 
born of native effort had been of slow growth, but there was nothing 
better, and in the simple matters of a trade on a cash basis it seems 
to have done very well. But it is easy to imagine the hopelessness 
of all such linguistic effort when matters of state came up for 
discussion. Even in the case of Western linguists the constant use 
of literal translation, where it is now apparent that nothing literal 
was intended, shows plainly that inner meanings were not infre. 
quently hidden from the interpreter himself. Many years later an 
American Minister wrote thus of the most experienced interpreter 
on the coast :—‘‘Dr. Parker cannot write a despatch of mine into 
the Chinese Court language with any confidence in the correctness 
of the translation, if at all.’’ The ‘‘teacher’’ was ever at hand, and 
the Minister knew nothing of the variations from his intended 
meaning that might have crept in. There was precisely the same 
difficulty in Japan in later years. 

From the beginning, Chinese writers took advantage of the 
ignorance of their western ‘‘guests’’ to play off such literary pranks 
as the transliteration of their names by means of characters having 
a foul or ridiculous meaning. Insulting tricks of this and other 
sorts were for long years after the first treaty introduced even into 
official despatches. In time, however, as western knowledge of the 
language increased, and a higher regard for an etiquette born of 
equality came into play, these puerile absurdities disappeared, and 
are now to be found only on some old-fashioned signboard. 

There was little of social intercourse between natives and 
Chinese. Occasionally we find a native guest at some semi-public 
dinner, and visits were now and then paid to the homes of Co-hong 
merchants by privileged foreigners. But the language difficulty in 
itself was sufficient to prevent real intimacy. Social life amongst 
foreigners was, however, as free and easy as the confined space 
allowed. Food was as excellent as it was abundant and cheap. 
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Butts of wine, sherry, madeira, and port were advertised for sale, as 
were Manila ‘‘segars.’’ Dress could have presented little difficulty, 
for there were no fashion papers and no women. How in the days 
of rigorous enforcement of the regulations men managed to keep 
‘‘fit’’ is an unsettled question. In later times there were occasional 
dances with the ‘‘ladies of the moon,’’ to wit, of the entrance reaches 
of the river, Lintin, etc., but for many years such pleasures were 
unknown, and if men danced they had other men for their partners. 
They doubtless read a good deal, and their library of over 4,000 
volumes was admirable in quality. This they managed to save from 
the great fire of 1822. Some of the East India Company’s ships 
carried a band, and occasionally one of these played at some social 
function. It had, of course, to be brought up from Whampoa, and 
there was neither railway nor launch. Nor was there, till later 
times, a post-office of any sort. Letters came in trading ships, but 
the consignee ‘‘was his own post-office for all letters brought out, 
and he delivered them to suit his own convenience. I have known,”’ 
writes Mr. Hunter, ‘‘cases in which outward letters were delivered 
when the vessel that brought them was outside the Bogue homeward 
bound.’’ There was, of course, a mutual understanding on such 
points, but when, as sometimes happened, incoming vessels brought 
no mail at all except that of the consignee, condemnation was 
heartfelt, and the excitement round Jackass Point rose in proportion. 

Canton knew nothing of ink except such as was made by means 
of ink powders. Nor was she troubled by postage stamps. Envelopes 
known and used for centuries in China had not yet become the 
fashion 1n western business and papers were despatched under wafer 
or seal. 

‘‘As a natural consequence of the integrity of the. Chinese 
merchants,’’ Mr. Hunter tells us, ‘‘we had neither receipt nor check 
book. Payments were made by the Compradore of large amounts 
on simple scraps of paper signed with the initials of a firm. No 
promissory notes existed, and consequently there was no ‘bill-book.’ 
There was no post-office, there were no postages, and no copying 
machines, We had no custom-house business to attend to: our 
inward cargoes were landed and stored, and our outward ones 
shipped off, by the Linguists. . . . All merchandise was pur- 
chased at long price and sold at short price: this was the rule and 
saved us an infinity of trouble.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


The halcyon times portrayed by Mr. Hunter in the last para- 
graph of Chapter XV were doomed in time to disappear. The year 
1834 saw the end of the East India Company's monopoly, and, but 
for the agents left behind for a further number of years to carry on 
a bill-broking and advance business, the Company had no further 
interest in Canton. Free Trade had won its victory over western 
monopoly, but not as yet over the eastern. 

The first important result of the change, as apart from trade, 
was the despatch by the British Government of Lord Napier as 
Chief Superintendent of British Trade in China. When it was 
definitely known in Canton that the Company’s days were numbered, 
the Chinese officials themselves suggested that some other head 
should be sent to take the place of the chief of the Company’s staff, 
who for two and a half centuries had served to a great extent as 
spokesman both for the Company and for the other merchants 
licensed by it. It may be taken for granted that in making this 
suggestion the Chinese were thinking of a man of the Taipan class, 
and not a political officer representing the British Government. 
They wanted no further connexion with any government than that 
which had obtained during the past two centuries. Hitherto the 
sovereigns of Great Britain had shown a ‘“‘spirit of reverent sub- 
mission,’’ and had been suitably commended therefor in the edict 
following the dismissal of Lord Amherst in 1816, as recorded in 
Chapter XII. 

Volumes might easily be compiled of other official utterances 
dotting the I’s and crossing the T’s of that remarkable commun- 
cation. But it is quite unnecessary for our present purpose to 
multiply examples. The sentences quoted suffice of themselves to 
show that in the relations then existing between Great Britain, as 
a representative of the West, and the Chinese Empire, there were 
all the elements of a conflict avoidable only by change of attitude 
on one side or the other, or on both. Critics unacquainted with the 
universality of China’s claims have at times regretted what they 
have considered as western action towards her not in accordance with 
international law. They should rather have enquired what was the 
character of the international law recognised by China. It was of 
the very simplest. ‘‘There is one sun in the heaven: there is one 
Huangti on earth! Tremble and obey! ’’ As for international law 
of the type recognised by other peoples, the Chinese held it in lofty 
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scorn. Believing, as they did, implicitly in their own overwhelming 
superiority, they could not do otherwise, and when on the morning 
of July 25, 1834, Lord Napier appeared at the Factories—without 
a permit—and claiming the unheard-of right of personal—and equal 
—conference with the Viceroy of the Liang-Kuang, his act might 
well have been taken as a declaration of war. 

We shall cut as short as possible the story of the 77 days of 
Lord Napier’s sojourn at the Factories. They were days of insult, 
intrigue, worry, and illness ultimately resulting in death. But it 
is essential that a clear idea shall be given of the attitude of the 
British Government in the matter at issue. There does not seem to 
have been any doubt in the mind of the Foreign Minister of the time, 
Lord Palmerston, that Lord Napier, though without formal 
credentials, would be received with the respect due to the representa- 
tive of a friendly country bearing instructions issued under the Royal 
Sign Manual. He was to leave his warship escort outside the Bogue 
in accordance with Chinese requirements. Everything in conduct, 
language, or demeanour calculated to give offence was to be scru- 
pulously avoided. If cause for complaint or remonstrance arose, 
‘it 1s Our further pleasure,’’ said the instructions, ‘“‘that you do 
observe all possible moderation : and do cautiously abstain from all 
unnecessary use of menacing language: or from making any appeal 
for protection to Our military or naval forces.’’ British subjects 
were further to have enjoined upon them ‘‘the duty of conforming 
to the laws and usages of the Chinese Empire.’’ All this was 
admirable, even from a Chinese point of view, so much so that, as 
Mr. Morse comments, the instructions “‘might have been drafted 
by the Chinese Viceroy.”’ 

But in the third paragraph of Lord Palmerston’s personal 
instructions there is reference to the desirability of ‘‘direct commun- 
ications with the Imperial Court at Peking,’’ and, as a stepping 
stone to that great desideratum, Lord Napier was directed to take 
up his residence ‘‘at the port of Canton’’ where, ‘‘Your Lordship 
will announce your arrival by letter to the Viceroy.’’ Therein lay 
the insurmountable obstacle. 

As second and third to himself, Lord Napier was to have had 
Messrs. Plowden and Davis. The former having left Canton before 
the arrival of the mission, Mr. Davis took the second place and 
Sir G. B. Robinson, also of the select Committee of the East India 
Company, the third. It is easy to see the reasons why these 
gentlemen were chosen. It is almost as easy now to believe that 
such a choice was a grave error. For years these men had been 
known to Canton officials as traders and nothing more. The Viceroy 
doubtless drew his own conclusions with regard to the status of Lord 
Napier himself, and was strengthened in the opposition which—even 
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without such an incentive—he was bound by law and custom to 
enforce. | 

So the pitiful squabble began. As was pointed out in the pages 
of the ‘‘Repository’’ at the time, there were errors on both sides. 
The Chinese made much of the fact that Lord Napier had not waited 
at Macao for the usual permit, and acting on their principle of 
responsibility, they laid by the heels those who, in perfect innocence, 
had been instrumental in bringing the ‘‘barbarian eye,’’ or head 
man, to Canton. Writing to the Hong Merchants on the 27th July, 
the Viceroy Loo thus expressed himself :—‘*‘As to the object of the 
said Barbarian Eve's coming to Canton, it is for commercial business. 
The celestial Empire appoints officers,—civil ones to rule the people, 
military ones to intimidate the wicked. The petty affairs of com- 
merce are to be directed by the merchants themselves. The officers 


have nothing to hear on the subject.’’ One can easily imagine an 
early 19th century representative of an old British feudal house 
approving that sentence with a hearty ‘‘Quite so!’’ But, had the 


Viceroy received the letter addressed to him by Lord Napier a month 
later, he would have learnt at first hand that besides being commis- 
sioned by His Majesty of England to protect British trade in Chinese 
waters, the Chief Superintendent was likewise invested with ‘‘powers 
political and judicial to be exercised according to circumstances.”’ 
The knowledge would not have affected his action in the slightest, 
but it might have changed his opinion to some extent of the person 
with whom he had to deal. 

Mr. Astell, Secretary to the mission, was sent with the letter 
In question to the city gate in order that 1t might be delivered into the 
hands of an official for transmission to the Viceroy. For three hours 
he bore the indignities offered to him, for no other reason than that, 
in the first place, his missive was a “‘letter,’’ not a ‘‘petition,’’ and, 
secondly, because he had come in person to present it instead of 
forwarding it through the Hong Merchants. ‘‘Odd scenes, equally 
insulting and nidiculous,’’ says the ‘‘Repository,’’ “‘played off with 
more or less success a hundred times before, were re-enacted.”’ 
Officer after officer refused even so much as to touch the forbidden 
epistle. It might have been charged with plague germs. One 
reference to this unseemly affair should not be forgotten. In his 
despatch to Lord Palmerston, written after Lord Napier’s death. 
and dated January 19, 1835, Mr. Davis speaks of the rejection of the 
‘first letter of announcement’’ as a ‘‘harsh, unreasonable, and 
unprecedented measure.’’ There is no reference to instances in the 
original, but the new Chief Superintendent doubtless knew what he 
was talking about, being well aware that in times past the Company’s 
agents had, at various times, free access to officials without the 
formality of Co-hong go-betweens. 
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But the quarrel once begun did not cease. To protect himself 
from the Chinese soldiers sent to the factories, Lord Napier sent for 
a squad of marines, and when the dispute had still further advanced, 
the officials stopped trade, and offered the simple alternative, ‘‘Obey 
and remain: Disobey and depart!’’ A blockade of the factories 
was established, the sale of provisions was forbidden, the old regula- 
tions revived in full force, and the usual insulting epithets hurled at 
Lord Napier in published edicts. 

An American merchant writing at the time to the ‘‘Repository’’ 
discussed the question whether the action of the authorities was 
dictated by ignorant arrogance or jealous fears. He had no doubt 
that British progress in India was disquieting, but on the other 
hand he was equally certain that no honourable intercourse could 
be maintained without force, and in consequence his recommendation 
was this, that Great Britain should adopt an attitude ‘‘too command- 
ing to be despised’’ and ‘‘too moderate and generous to awaken just 
apprehension.’’ How fully this accorded with the policy of the 
British Government is seen in the letter addressed by the Duke of 
Wellington to Lord Napier. The latter writing in August, 1834, 
had given a plain unvarnished account of the reception he had met 
with at Canton. If he were a little bitter, it was but a natural 
consequence. He knew of the intrigue against him even amongst 
a section of his own countrymen. ‘‘The ‘Mangles’’’, he said, 
referring to an East India Company’s ship which was to convey his 
letter, ‘‘will, of course, report every falsehood for the purpose of 
raising the price of tea.’’ He saw quite clearly, what to every 
other resident was a truism, that foreigners in Canton had these 
peaceful alternatives—to retain their trade by eating humble pie, 
by putting up with all the exactions of the Co-hong and all the insults 
of the officials, or to take the latter at their word and go. The other 
alternative was force, and of this, in reply to Lord Napier—though 
the latter had been dead for months before the letter arrived,—the 
Duke of Wellington said, ‘‘It is not by force and violence that 
His Majesty intends tc establish a commercial intercourse between 
his subjects and China: but by the other conciliatory measures so 
strongly inculcated in all the instructions which you have received.’’ 
Could any better proof be given of the ultra-peaceful intent of 
England? Was ever sentence penned showing more entire ignorance 
of the inner nature of the difficulty? Lord Napier’s instructions 
were explicit. He was to establish personal relations with the 
Viceroy. The Viceroy’s instructions were just as peremptory: he 
was to have no personal dealings with foreign devils. 

What was to be done? Lord Napier held out as long as 
possible. and then after exhausting every resource of diplomacy but 
the one which it is just possible might have been successful, but 
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which he was expressly forbidden to use—a threat of war—after 
winning the farcical Battle of the Chairs and seeing a complete 
stoppage of the trade, after suffering untold agonies of fever in a 
bath of tropical heat and moisture, he retired to Macao pursued all 
the way by every insult which malignancy could suggest, and there 
on October 11, 1834, he died. 

He has been criticised widely, by men of his own land as well 
as by those of others who have objected to his methods. But it is 
well-known that in all important matters he had the support of his 
two immediate colleagues, Mr. Davis and Sir G. Robinson, than 
whom none were better versed in the prevailing conditions. If he 
finally turned to the idea of war as the one solution, where is the 
man who can suggest a successful alternative except withdrawal ? 
He was directed to refuse correspondence through the Hong 
merchants. The local officials thus discussed his standing. 
‘“‘Whether,’’ they said, ‘‘the barbarian Eye has or has not official 
rank, there are no means of thoroughly ascertaining. (He had, as 
we have said, no formal credentials). But though he be an officer 
of the said nation, he cannot write letters on equality with the 
frontier officers of the Celestial Empire.’’ It is difficult, in the face 
of such dicta as these, and there were many of them, to find any 
fundamental fault with the manner in which Lord Napier tried to 
do his duty. It would be easy to trace, step by step almost, his 
every action during the fateful 77 days of his sojourn in China, and 
to show how each was the natural outcome of the conditions, and 
the logical result of the last. It would be no less easy to prove that 
the varying tactics of his successors were no less a failure than his 
own, and that the well-meant phability of Capt. Ellliot, instead of 
securing peace with honour dragged us into a war in which honour 
was unattainable. 

Comment in a previous chapter has suggested that China and 
England at this time were both suffering from the same complaint— 
inordinate self-esteem. When Lord Napier, in one of his letters, 
characterised the Canton Viceroy as “‘a presumptuous savage,’’ when 
he accused him of committing ‘‘an outrage on the Bntish Crown 
which should be chastised,’’ when even the ‘“‘Reposttory’’ admitted 
that we had been disgraced by ‘‘our extreme humiliation in the 
face of insults of the grossest nature,’’ our harshest expressions were 
being multiplied on their side by the Chinese. ‘‘The barbarians,’’ 
so wrote the local officials to the Emperor, ‘‘are by nature insatiablv 
avaricious, and the more forbearance and indulgence are shown to 
them, the more do they become proud and overbearing. . . If 
at this time indulgence be shown to them, they will then advance 
step by step begetting other foolish expectations. It is unavoidable 
that some slight display should be made of reducing and repressing 
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them.’’ This foreshadowed war from the native side, and was 
speedily supplemented by the anger of Peking when it was learnt 
that two British warships, the *‘Andromache’’ and the ‘‘Imogene,’’ 
having been fired on, had silenced the forts, and were then lying at 
Whampoa. ‘‘It séems,’’ writes the Emperor, “‘that all the forts 
have been erected in vain: they cannot beat back two barbarian 
ships : it is ridiculous, detestable.’’ And so the local officials found 
it, for Governor Loo was deprived of his two-eyed peacock’s feather, 
of his title of Guardian of the Heir-Apparent, and of his office, 
while the Naval Commander and military officers were cangued or 
tortured in order to discover if they were in league with the 
barbarian. Very suggestive of one factor in the situation was this 
last move, since it exhibits the never-ceasing suspicion in which the 
Manchu government held its subjects, especially those of the Canton 
delta. 

When Napier finally left, however, ‘“‘without loss of the national 
dignity, and without incurring any bloody strife,’’ the Viceroy was 
received back into partial favour, and after a month’s punishment 
the military and naval men were released. Trade was resumed, and, 
both licit and illicit, used every effort to make up for lost time. In 
an order to the Hong merchants the Viceroy directed that in future, 
‘*the responsibility for conducting public affairs shall rest on the 
barbarian merchant who becomes head and director.’’ There were 
to be no more Napiers. This was in accord with an Imperial Edict 
which called for a ‘‘Taepan . . . in accordance with the old 
regulations.’’ In other words, the officials were determined to accept 
a merchant and no other, ‘‘a Chief whom they could treat as a 
servitor and an inferior.’” Some show of anxiety may be seen in 
another edict from Peking directing inquiry into the question of 
““squeezes.’’ Were foreigners subjected to extortion, or were they 
not? If yes, the offending natives were to be punished accordingly. 
It seems quite evident from this that—as has always been the case— 
there was a jealous party in the capital ready to take advantage of 
the irritation against the Canton officials to suggest delinquencies 
on their part, with an eye to supersession. From them alone, 
probably, came the suggestion in the Imperial Edict that Lord 
Napier’s contumacy had good and sufficient grounds. 

No change was made in Canton, however. Mr. Davis, who 
succeeded to Lord Napier’s task, made no further effort to open 
communications with the local officials; but, with the staff of the 
mission, retired to Macao to await fresh instructions from England. 

The East India Company’s monopoly had come to an end on 
April 22, 1834. Free Trade had triumphed, and it was Free Trade 
which had welcomed the coming of a Chief Superintendent of the 
Napier type as warmly as Monopoly had opposed him. The Canton 
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community, therefore, small as it was, was divided into two parties. 
Feeling at times ran high, as is evident from contemporary journal- 
ism. It was thus in the nature of things that the Free Traders 
should take such steps ae they thought desirable to bring about a 
better state of affairs. They were now—except for the effect of the 
Chamber of Commerce which they promptly established—in the 
position of a divided, unregulated, undisciplined force, opposed to 
another highly trained, fully experienced, well-led, and having 
irresistible reserves of strength. To whom should they appeal but 
to their King? Appeal they did. On December 9, 1834, a 
petition, signed by 64 persons was forwarded for submission to the 
King in Council. It reviewed the past and present, and for the 
future its writers laid down this dictum, that ‘“‘the most unsafe of 
all courses . . . is that of quiet submission to insult.’’ They 
asked for a Plenipotentiary backed by a sufficient maritime force, 
and they suggested that he should not be a person previously 
acquainted ‘‘with commerce conducted under the trammels and 
degradations to which it has been subject.’’ 

Two points in this petition may be referred to for a moment. 
The Free Trade merchants knew from bitter experience that there 
was nothing to be hoped for if a nominee of the old Company were 
sent. A true-born Briton, fresh from the breezy atmosphere of 
freedom and filled with the traditions of a virile British service would 
view the insolence and arrogance of the Chinese attitude as it should 
be viewed. Such a one, with proper support, would soon put 
matters on a more satisfactory basis. That was the line of argu- 
ment. On the other side, it may well be asked whether the attitude 
taken by the native officials indicated that ‘‘insolence and arrogance’’ 
which was naturally attributed to them. We are inclined to think 
it did not. In our own personal experience, an old country woman 
coming to a houseboat to beg for an empty bottle, was taken to task 
for addressing the party as ‘‘foreign devils.’ She replied that she 
knew no other name for us. This same ignorance was once 
exhibited by an applicant for relief at a mission hospital. He 
addressed the physician as ‘‘Honourable Foreign Devil Doctor ! °’ 
It wes was much the same with the Chinese official of the olden days. 
His superiority, the superiority of his country, of his government, 
its culture, and everything else that belonged to it, was so much 
a part of his being that when he addressed foreigners in his customary 
terms of depreciation, he no more thought that he was insalent or 
arrogant than does a penny-a-liner when he writes of African savages 
in like strain. There is, perhaps, no finer gentleman in nature than 
a Chinese gentleman. But, as an official in the first half of the 
19th century, he was as ignorant of the true standing of the West as 
the West was of Chinese civilisation, and nothing but a clash of 
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arms or vastly greater personal intercourse could lead to a better 
appreciation of the real truth on both sides. 

Mr. Davis soon transferred the mantle that had fallen on his 
shoulders. Resigning, he left for home on January 21, 1835, and 
Sir George Best Robinson reigned in his stead over the waste of 
waters between Macao and Lintin, where he lived long enough to 
appreciate the comforts of a cutter as the head-quarters of the 
representative of British Majesty. Mr. Davis, writing to the 
Governor-General of India some months before his departure, had 
laid his finger on one real cause of Cantonese obstinacy. ‘The 
government of foreigners through the medium of the Hong 
Merchants is’’ he said, ‘‘a system too valuable to the Canton 
officers, in diminishing their responsibility, and enabling them to 
practise their heavy exactions with impunity, to be readily abandoned 
by them.’’ To Lord Palmerston, also, he had said, ‘‘I must, 
however, state my conviction that any adjustment ought to take 
place as the result of a mutual necessity : and that any unbecoming 
and premature act of submission on our part, under present circums- 
tances, could not fail to prove a fruitless, if not a mischievous, 
measure.”’ He shared the opinion of many, that more was to be 
got from Peking than trom Canton, but it took many years to secure 
even a partial proof of the truth of that belief, for plenipotentiaries 
of various nations were battledored backwards and forwards between 
north and south until the expedition of 1860. 

With Sir G. B. Robinson were associated as second and third 
Superintendents, Mr. Astell and Capt. Elliot. The levy of black- 
mail on a British boat offered an opportunity for protest in person 
to the Canton officials. Capt. Elliot on February 1, 1835, went 
in uniform to the city gate for that purpose. He was accompanied 
by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, and met with characeristic treatment. 
Assaulted as soon as he entered the gate, he was thrown to the 
ground and subjected to great indignity. Men who still appear to 
think that the first war with China was an ‘‘opium war’’ should 
not forget incidents of this nature, and should ask themselves what 
any other European Power would have done under like provocation. 
Eventually two officials appeared, and to these Mr. Gutzlaff ex- 
plained matters. They seated themselves, and Capt. Elliot did the 
lke, whereupon the natives rose and received him standing. But 
thev resolutely refused to accept the letter notwithstanding the 
respectful manner in which it was tendered to them. They received 
petitions only ! 

Except on this occasion, the new Chief Superintendent 
adopted a ‘‘wait and see’’ policy. Trade was going on as before, 
and until the home authorities had definitely decided on a line of 
action, it would have been worse than useless to invite further 
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repulse. Besides this, the political situation in England was un- 
settled. In July 1834, Lord Melbourne’s administration came into 
power only to give place in November to a provisional government 
during the absence of Sir Robert Peel, who returned in December, 
but held office only until April, 1835, when Lord Melbourne was 
recalled. We know from the Greville Memoirs how intense was the 
astonishment in England at these events, but that is not a matter 
which concerns our present purpose, the one point in which Far 
Eastern history need concern itself in this connexion being the 
evidence which is presented of the attitude of the Bntish governing 
classes as a whole towards China. The Memoirs are silent on the 
point, sufficient proof that the squabbles of Canton produced as little 
effect in London as they were supposed to doin Peking. But what 
is of the utmost importance to us is the fact that within a period of 
ten months there were four changes of Government and yet no 
appreciable difference was shown in the attitude of the foreign 
secretaries towards China. There was as great a desire for a friendly 
understanding in the Whig Palmerston as there was in the Tory 
Duke of Wellington. It mattered not whether Lord Melbourne or 
Sir Robert Peel were Prime Minister, a desire for peace and profit- 
able trade was the keynote to all British aspirations regarding China. 
The fact is significant of much. China, watching British progress 
in India was, not inexcusably, suspicious. But China overlooked 
the fundamental difference between the conditions which had pre- 
vailed in India, and those which still obtained in China. The first 
British visitors to India came, as they came to China, with the 
sole hope of trade. History tells of their friendly reception by the 
Hindoos, and of the warlike attitude taken against them by their 
European rivals. British conquests in India were born, not of lust 
for territory, but of the attacks of Dutchmen and Dupleix. There 
were, in the 18th and the early part of the 19th centuries in China, 
no such causes of conflict, and hence we do not find even a 
suggestion of territorial aggression on the part of the British. 
China, however, though she knew pretty closely all that occurred 
in India, was not aware of, or did not believe in, the constantly 
reiterated truth that British presence in China was for the single 
purpose of developing the greatest possible trade with China’s 
teeming millions. Hence her distrust, or at any rate, the distrust 
of her Manchu rulers. Chinese revolutionary writers have not failed 
to condemn this attitude of their Government in the light of sub- 
sequent events. At the time, however, there seemed ample ground 
for Chinese reluctance to make any serious change regarding relations 
with the outer world, and it would be manifestly unfair to condemn 
men of the 18th century because they were ignorant of certain facts 
established only in the 19th or 20th. 
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Sir G. B. Robinson, writing to Lord Palmerston on October 
16, 1835, observed :—‘‘I trust your Lordship will approve of the 
perfectly quiet line of policy I have considered it my duty to 
maintain,’’ adding on February 27, 1836, ‘‘From a people so 
arrogant and barbarous, nothing is gained by undue humiliation and 
self-abasement. They are generally disposed to respect us, in 
proportion as we respect ourselves.’’ The policy of ignoring the 
existence of unpleasant circumstances found favour with the Canton 
ofticials as well as with the British Superintendent, but it was 
evidently not a policy under which much progress was likely to be 
made. 

In fact the local officials, in order to evade every possible kind 
of responsibility that might otherwise attach to them, re-issued 
the old regulations, eight in number, with such revision as recent 
experience suggested. Only a few of these need special mention 
here. Pilots and compradores, in league with vessels which made 
a point of visiting coast ports other than Canton, were threatened 
with the direst consequences, and the strictest rules were laid down 
regarding the number of natives that might be employed by foreign 
firms, and the native securities for them, so as ‘‘to prevent unlawful 
and traitorous combinations between foreigners and natives.’’ The 
personal liberty of foreigners residing at the factories was to be 
again restricted as of yore. For the prevention of clandestine traffic 
in the ‘‘outer seas,’’ the naval force was to be responsible. The 
‘“‘Barbarian vessels’’ were to enter the port or be driven away, but 
the self-same paragraph acknowledges of ‘‘this class of traitorous 
dealers’’” who neither entered nor left by any of the passages to 
Canton, that ‘“‘there are no means of guarding against or selzing 
them’’—a somewhat surprising admission. 

British ships were all armed in those days, and not without 
reason. An example occurred in the summer of 1835 of the plunder 
by pirates, ‘‘almost within sight of the Macao Roads,’’ of the British 
ship ’’Troughton.’’ Her Captain and several of the crew were 
wounded and $70,000 carried off. 

On the other hand British lawlessness and contempt for the 
Chinese Government, as exhibited by the section inclined to 
libertinism, was shown in the person of a Mr. Innes, whose name 
frequently occurs in Canton story, usually in connexion with some 
act of antagonism to suthonty, British or Chinese. To secure 
redress for what he thought an injustice, Mr. Innes calmly gave 
notice of an intended act of piracy on his own account, in order to 
restore the balance. His vessel was ready, but in deference to a 
remonstrance from Sir G. Robinson, he refrained for the time being 
from putting his project into practice, and it was fortunate for him 
that he did so, for Lord Palmerston’s reply to the information he 
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had received was characteristic. Men who indulged in acts of 
piracy, he said in effect, tpso facto became pirates, and the com- 
manders of H.M.’s ships had their own way of dealing with such 
gentry. Mr. Innes took the hint. 

Other incidents which might have led to rupture were smoothed 
over, and the trading season ended with great success. There were, 
however, differences of opinion between Sir George Robinson and 
Capt. Elhot, the second Superintendent. The latter was inclined 
to conciliation, and even submission, a policy which found no favour 
in the ranks of sturdy Free Traders the sum total of whom was no 
more than from fifty to sixty. 

It had become the custom since 1834 for foreign vessels to he 
for awhile at Lintin rather than at Macao on their first arrival, and 
this was doubtless one of the causes which induced Sir G. Robinson 
to give up his headquarters at Macao and take to a cutter as his 
official residence. It was far more convenient for the shipping 
people, it was probably cooler and healthier, and in one of His 
Majesty's vessels, the Chief Superintendent was, so to speak, on 
British territory, which was not the case either in Macao or Canton. 
The move, however, was strongly criticised at the time, for though 
there were ships engaged in the most legitimate trade at Laintin, 
there were others of which Sir George could have no official 
cognisance, and which to the official eye were invisible. The com- 
mission had been extended to cover Lintin, but men thought it 
unwise that the commissioner should give occasion for criticism by 
anchoring in the midst of a swarm of opium smugglers, an opinion 
which Lord Palmerston seems to have shared. Nobody was much 
surprised when, shortly after, the Government decided to ‘‘reduce 
the establishment in China and to abolish the office and salary of 
Chief Superintendent.’’ Sir George’s duties and emoluments were 
to cease on the receipt of the letter informing him of this fact. 


Ll 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE GATHERING OF THE STORM—continued. 


It was on the 15th June, 1836, that Capt. Elliot was directed 
to consider himself as Chief of the Commission. To support his 
authority and provide some additional means of protection from 
pirates, a British man-of-war was to be kept permanently in Chinese 
waters. Difficulties resulting from the abolition of the East India 
Company’s monopoly arose from time to time, especially from the 
abrogation of their powers of license and deportation. Their supra- 
cargoes had possessed not only the right to permit merchants to trade 
with the Chinese, but also the power to prevent any unlicensed 
British ship from doing so. They could also expel any British 
subject who refused to submit to their rules. It was for this reason, 
as we have seen, that British subjects sometimes took out papers of 
naturalisation under other flags. When the Company’s rights were 
withdrawn, all these powers went with them, but they were not 
transferred bodily to Capt. Elhot, and that gentleman was warned 
by Lord Palmerston of the fact. 

It was not till the 14th December, that Capt. Elliot received 
news of his appointment. The instructions which issued on the 
22nd July, came still later. It will be advantageous, however, for 
us to refer to them now, because, as will be seen, action had been 
taken in the interim which complicated matters considerably. Lord 
Palmerston objected, in his despatch, to any further attempt to 
re-open communications through the Hong Merchants. ‘‘On the 
contrary,’’ he said, ‘‘it is desirable that you should decline every 
proposition to revive official communications through that channel, 
whatever may be the quarter from whence such propositions may 
come. . . . The Superintendents are officers of the King, and 
as such can properly communicate with none but officers of the 
Chinese Government. This is a point upon which you should insist, 
and I have, therefore, to instruct you, if any attempt should be made 
by the Hong Merchants to enter into communication with you upon 
matters of public business, to express your regret that you are not at 
liberty to receive any such communications except from the Viceroy 
direct, or through some responsible officer of the Chinese Govern-- 
ment. I have to add that His Majesty’s Government does not deem 
it expedient that you should give your written communications with 
the Chinese Government the name of ‘petitions’.’’ 

Admirable as these instructions were, they neither came soon 
enough, nor were they stringent enough, to prevent Capt. Elliot 
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from following his natural bent. No early Christian could have been 
readier to turn ‘‘the other cheek’’ than he. He had been insulted 
again and again in the person of his superiors. He had, in his own 
person and in full uniform, been physically maltreated, thrown 
down, and exposed to the utmost humiliation. Yet his belief in 
conciliatory measures, and his desire to meet China’s official arro- 
gance without reflected insolence was such that before his instruc- 
ions had arrived, he had fatally compromised himself in an opposite 
direction, and so increased the friction which was to provide most of 
the heat for the succeeding conflagration. He was one of those 
unfortunate people who are incapable of benefiting by any experience 
but their own, and not always by that. He had not agreed with 
either of his predecessors regarding the methods to be followed 
towards the main question of the day, the question of equality in 
intercourse. What he thought, he has himself set forth. He had, 
he assures us, ‘‘a strong persuasion that a conciliatory disposition to 
respect the usages, and above all refrain from shocking the pre- 
judices of the (Chinese) Government, was the course most consonant 
with the magnanimity of the British nation, and with the substantial 
interests at stake, in the maintenance of peaceful commercial 
relations.’’ There we have a double key to the new Commissioner s 
policy. His reference to British magnanimity reveals a tacit assump- 
tion of British superiority over the Chinese at least the equal of theirs 
over us, and in his regard for ‘“‘the maintenance of peaceful com- 
mercial relations,’’ we hear the echo of many pointed adjurations 
from the Council Room of the East India Company. The day was 
not yet come when simple national dignity was to take the lead and 
place matters on a fitter basis. But the blame for this did not he 
with Capt. Elhot alone. 

On the 16th December, only two days after his commission had 
arrived, he forwarded to the East India Company's agents, and to 
Messrs. Jardine and Dent an address to be handed to Howgqua for 
presentation to the Viceroy. 

We may judge of its contents when we learn from the reply, 
which was graciously conceded, that Capt. Elliot showed himself 
**reverential and submissive.’’ Napier would have died rather than 
pen such a dispatch. Now the Cantonese officials could claim that 
their obstruction—imposed on them from above, be it remembered— 
had been completely successful. The Viceroy, however, learnt that 
the new “‘Chief English Authority’? was no merchant, and before 
taking further steps he made enquiries as to the standing, duties, 
and aims of the fourth barbarian Eye that had been brought to his 
notice in less than three vears. In the meantime, the said Eve was 
‘‘ordered’’ to remain at Macao until the pleasure of the Emperor was 
known. If that were favourable, he might be permitted to come 
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to Canton, but ‘‘he must comply with the old regulations,’’ having 
one residence at Canton and another at Macao, and ‘‘coming and 
going with the regular seasons.’’ 

Capt. Elliot’s complaisance did not permit him to go to the 
extent of paying first visits to the Chinese officials at Macao as the 
Hong Merchants desired, but he offered to receive them at his own 
quarters, an honour which they in turn declined. He also induced 
Mr. Morrison, son of Dr. Morrison, and Chinese Secretary, to write 
him a disquisition on the true meaning of the character ‘‘pin’’ (#) 
or ‘‘ping’’ as the northern dialects have it, and suggested to Lord 
Palmerston that 1t meant no more than a ‘‘respectful exhibition of 
information’’ ; but it could not be hidden that the term was used by 
Chinese officers of low rank to their superiors. It unquestionably 
has various meanings. ‘‘Pings’’ come before the officials of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council probably every day of the week, needless 
to say from the coolie class upwards, but not from officials. They 
now deal with the petty affairs in the daily life of a poor people, are 
sometimes wearisome to a degree, but at other times deserve every 
care and respect. ‘‘Petition’’ is, and was, a very fair description of 
a large number of them. 

Lord Palmerston had not the slightest intention that Capt. 
Elliot, a servant of the British Crown, should, through the medium 
of the Co-hong merchants, by means of such documents as these 
correspond with Chinese officials, not superior to himself in rank. 
On the 12th June, 1837, therefore—correspondence required an 
almost interminable time in those days—he wrote definite instruc- 
tions once again. ‘‘You will,’’ he said, ‘“‘forthwith inform the 
Hong Merchants and the Viceroy that His Majestv’s Government 
cannot permit that you, an officer of His Majesty, should hold 
communications with an officer of the Emperor of China through 
the intervention of private and irresponsible individuals.’’ Nor was 
he on any account to superscribe his communications with the des- 
picable *‘Pin.”’ 

Here was a dilemma! The Viceroy, plainly pleased with the 
submission which Capt. Elliot had made, had reported favourably 
to Peking on his ‘“‘petition,’’ and the Emperor had graciously 
expressed his Imperial pleasure to the following effect :—The new 
Chief might reside in Canton under the old regulations, not loitering 
nor exceeding the fixed time. He should control affairs and prevent 
disturbances. The Hong Merchants should keep a careful eye upon 
him. ‘‘If he exceed his duty and act improperly, or, combining 
with traitorous natives, seek to twist the laws to serve his private 
ends, he must immediately be driven back to his country in order 
effectually to remove the source of evil.’’ Collusion with traitorous 
natives had two meanings. It included the much feared political 
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action of disaffected secret societies, and in this way was specially 
watched from Peking, while in Canton it was often merely 3 
magniloquent phrase covering the action of smugglers who lessened 
the perquisites of the Hong merchants and local officials. Capt. 
Elliot made the best of a difficult position. Knowing that he was 
admitted to the Factories on precisely the same terms as the 
Company’s supracargoes, he reported to Lord Palmerston that, “‘For 
the first time in the history of our intercourse with China, the 
principle is most formally admitted, that an officer of a foreign 
sovereign, whose functions are purely public, should reside in a city 
of the Empire.’’ This was the literal truth, but literality in truth 
is, sometimes, its sternest condemnation. 

In April, 1837, Capt. Elliot arrived in Canton. It is but fair 
that he should himself tell the story of his method of intercourse. 
He writes thus :—‘‘Upon the side of H.M.’s Government, it appears 
to me that no condition is wanting to give to the representations of 
its agent here a complete formal character. They are the commun- 
ications of a foreign officer recognised by the Emperor, addressed to 
the head of the Provincial Government, and they reach his Excel- 
lency’s hands in a sealed shape. As respects the communications 
of the Government intended for me, the state of the case is verv 
different. They are injunctions to persons with whom, on the 
admission of the Emperor, I have no congeniality of pursuit, to mt, 
the Co-hong merchants, and who, therefore, in common sense ought 
to have no public relations with me.’’ He adds, ‘‘In my own 
humble opinion the actual manner of communication from us to the 
Chinese is sufficiently formal and complete for all our purposes. 
From them to us and for their objects it is defective.’’ Other 
humble opinion, taking a different view, sees the British represent- 
ative engaged in a form of communication expressly forbidden by 
his instructions, while the Chinese representatives were carrying on 
their intercourse in the manner laid down for them, and pursued by 
their predecessors for more than two centuries. 

The question of opium had begun to give serious trouble, but 
that 1s a subject which must be treated separately. Smuggling has 
ever been an evil to be measured, to some extent only, in terms of 
fiscal imposts. Enormous as these were in the sole ‘‘staple’’ of 
legitimate foreign trade in China, no surprise can be expressed at the 
illegitimate trade which they so directly caused. But there was one 
form of smuggling to which the Chinese Government attached the 
highest possible importance. Measured in terms of dollars it 
amounted to little. A thousand dollars perhaps would have covered 
the total expenditure connected with it for a term of years. The 
objection therefore was not material. It did not arise in the yamén 
of the Hoppo. The viceroy, probably, cared nothing for it, and s0 
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far as his underlings were concerned, why should they trouble them- 
selves about matters from which not even the smallest ‘‘squeeze”’ 
could possibly accrue? ‘Tracts and booklets to the material mind 
stand for little. It was otherwise with the literati, and it was very 
otherwise with the Manchu Government. When, therefore, it came 
to be known that Canton missionaries were doing their best to 
circulate, in Chinese, books concerning foreign teaching, the stir that 
resulted was very real. From time immemorial many of the risings 
in China had been traceable to the spread of new doctrine, the 
Mohammedan, for example, so much so that China’s rulers seem to 
have come to the general conclusion that what was new must 
necessarily be subversive of what was old. They were nothing more 
than tracts which the missionaries were trying, from the best of 
motives, to smuggle into the interior. But it is curious that many 
men who sternly objected to the smuggling of opium, quite as much 
from the law-breaking as from the moral point of view, saw no harm 
whatever in another form of law-breaking held by the Chinese 
Government to be far more reprehensible. Capt. Elliot in a letter 
dated July 27, 1836, comments on this fact. He speaks of the 
excitement reigning with regard to smugghng, and the changes 
being proposed by the Chinese, and says, ‘Tracing backwards, no 
doubt the opium will be found to be the great primary cause of this 
change. But the immediate cause here, has, I firmly believe, been 
the distribution of tracts. The opium ships might have continued 
to visit the coasts with little more than former notice, but the 
books alarmed the Court seriously.’’ Opium and missionaries were 
coupled forms of contraband long deplored in official minds. But 
not only did missionaries emulate opium smugglers in Canton, they 
imitated them in their visits to closed ports along the coast. The 
one was as much a breach of Chinese regulations as the other, 
though, of course, neither was an offence in the eyes of British law, 
and the Pauline doctrine, ‘‘Honour the King’’ did not, in missionary 
eyes, apply in this instance. 

Merchants after the fall of the East India Company were 
doomed to suffer evils to which we have alluded before, the effect of 
competition pitted against monopoly. Only one result could follow : 
the rise in price of all Chinese commodities, the flooding of the native 
market with foreign produce, and the natural sequence dependent 
on such facts. Added to these came trouble in the opium market. 
Sales had been interrupted and silver was locked up in consequence. 

An incident connected with a British rescue of shipwrecked 
junkmen afforded to Capt. Elliot in the spring of 1837 an opportunity 
of addressing the Viceroy on other than business matters. He 
wrote, therefore, a polite epistle informing the official of the occur- 
rence, expressing his pleasure that Englishmen had been able thus 
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to repay some of the kindness which their own shipwrecked mariners 
had received on the coast of China, and venturing to remark that 
‘the interchange of these charities could not fail to strengthen the 
bonds of peace and good-will between the two countries.’’ The 
Viceroy rephed in severely frigid tones. He acknowledged the 
‘‘dutifulness’’ of the rescue: but, what was that compared with the 
benevolence of the Huangti whose kindnesses to men from afar he 
enumerated. ‘‘These things,’’ he said, ‘‘arise solely from the all- 
pervading goodness, and cherishing kindness of the Great Emperor, 
Whose favours are constant and universal. Between him and the 
small, the petty, how can there exist anything like the ‘bonds of 
peace and goodwill’ ?’’ And thus the subservient British represent- 
ative suffered, as Dutch representatives in earlier days also suffered, 
for presuming on an equality which did not exist! He had ‘‘absurdly 
used such words and expressions as ‘your honourable country’ and 
‘peace and goodwil? . . . giving utterance to his own puffed-up 
imaginations. Not only is this offensive to the dignity to be main- 
tained, but also the ideas therein expressed are absurd and ridicu- 
lous.’’ Ignorance still held sway, and equality was far distant. The 
Hong merchants were, in future, to peruse the Captain’s missives 
in order to ensure that no offensive matter of this sort crept in. This 
was too much even for Capt. Elliot. He threatened to leave, and 
his show of spint had an immediate effect, not marking any 
appreciable advance, but proving the almost invariable rule that 
bv firmness alone was it possible to secure from such a svstem 
dignified treatment. The Viceroy’s reply, noted above, was dated 
the 13th April. On the 25th as a consequence of Elliot’s stand, he 
admitted the latter’s mght to submit sealed addresses through the 
Hong merchants, but declared that the laws of the Empire admitted 
of no other course of procedure than the issue of ‘“‘commands’”’ to 
foreigners through the same channel. That there was no advance 
in this is shown by the fact that so far back as 1814 the East India 
Company officials had a like privilege, but Capt. Elhot apparently 
did not know it, nor did the Foreign Office in England. Lord 
Palmerston praised all that was possible to praise in Elliot’s tactics, 
and hoped for better things. But the Superintendent was enjoined 
bv the Viceroy to ‘‘indulge no foolish expectations of change,’’ for 
‘‘the settled dignity of the Celestial Empire’’ was in question, a hint 
which the British representative seemed quite willing to take. 
‘Your Lordship may be led to think,’ he wrote to the Foreign 
Minister, ‘‘that there can be no advantage in wringing a change of 
practice in this respect from the Chinese Government.’’ Let well 
alone. In June he had discovered an ‘“‘increasing disposition upon 
the part of the Chinese Government to conciliate that of His 
Majesty.”’ 
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A second success born of a fit of firmness occurred in September. 
Four lascars, accused of taking part in a scuffle in which it was 
alleged a native lost his life, were captured, and confined in the 
Consoo house. Fearing that they would be sent into the city, Elhot 
demanded their delivery to himself for trial. Howqua refused. 
Elliot stood firm. If the men were not handed over by 10 o'clock 
that night, he would leave Canton, and it was understood that the 
next demand for them might be backed by from 800 to 1,000 men 
from Whampoa. The men were surrendered. No comment need 
here be made on this fact, since we shall deal with the question of 
extraterritorialitv in its own chapter. 

It was not till November, 1837, that Capt. Elliot received the 
letter addressed to him by Lord Palmerston on the 12th June, in 
which were definite instructions forbidding the passage of corres- 
pondence through the Hong merchants and the superscription, 
‘‘Pin.’’ An address to the Viceroy with a special superscription was 
refused. A second, handed in to the Commandant at the city gate, 
was delivered to the Viceroy. It explained the circumstances in 
which Elhot was placed, and a reply, said by the Hong merchants 
to be a courteous explanation why no change could be made, was sent 
through their body. Elliot refused it. The Viceroy in turn refused 
to receive another addressed from Elliot. Refusals collided with 
each other in the darkness of the diplomatic atmosphere. Matters 
had come to a deadlock, and on the 2nd December, Elliot left for 
Macao. Relations had ceased. The Superintendent wrote to Lord 
Palmerston as follows :—'‘Direct written communications from the 
Governor to a person in my station, vour Lordship may be assured, 
are impossible of attainment till Her Majesty’s officers are here 
supported by the presence of a force: and then it 1s certainly 
probable that the point may pass without much difficulty.’’ At 
last Capt. Elhot had learnt the lesson which long before had im- 
pressed itself upon Lord Napier, Mr. Davis, and Sir G. B. Robinson. 
He thought that the despatch of a warship to the Peiho bearing a 
letter to the Peking Government would secure the end desired, since 
the ‘‘main obstacle,’’ the ‘‘principle that (British) officers were not 
to reside in the Empire,’’ had been ‘“‘formally renounced by the 
Emperor himself.’’ Elliot was publicly acknowledged to be on a 
different footing from a taepan, and as he boasts, the Provincial 
Government had ‘‘on one occasion’’ communicated with him in 
‘ta, direct official shape.’’ He did not, however, call attention to 
the fact that it was only his own submission which had purchased 
this passing complaisance. 

The following November saw further developments. To get rid 
of the opium ships outside Canton waters, threats were made to 
stop legitimate trade. ‘‘We shall have to report plainly to the 
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great Emperor,’’ said the Viceroy and Deputy Governor, ‘‘that the 
merchant ships may be denied permission to open their holds, and 
that grasping the laws, we may pursue with them the receiving ships. 
And, further, seeing that the said Superintendent (EKllot) in the 
discharge of his official duties, sits hand-bound, idly looking on at 
the unrestrained and illegal practices of depraved foreigners, even 
kicking against our commands, and resisting the Imperial pleasure, 
we shall tind it difficult to believe that he is not guilty of the offence 
of sheltering and giving license to these illegalities. We = shall 
assuredly proceed to expel him, and drive him back to his country."’ 

Two points deserve notice in this by no means extraordinary 
communication. The first of these is the open acknowledgment of 
the fact that the ‘‘illegal practices’? complained of were ‘‘un- 
restrained.’’ This is a point of the first importance to which we 
must return later on. 

The second point deserving a passing note is the customary 
plain-speaking with regard to the Superintendent. It must have 
been somewhat of a blow to that gentleman’s optimism to find that, 
after all his suavity, he had landed himself—or had been landed by 
his instructions—in exactly the same sort of dithculty as that which 
faced Napier. He fell back, therefore, on the suggestion that it was 
to Peking that attention should be given, and that a small naval force 
should be stationed in Chinese waters. The Home Government, 
however, were not prepared to visit Chusan, as suggested, and make 
of it a spring-board for an entrance to Peking. 

The interminable protraction of time to which written commun- 
ications were subjected was never more productive of evil results 
than at this juncture. Capt. Elliot was compelled on one occasion 
to interfere in person to assist in the quelling of a mutiny on board 
a British ship at Whampoa, and local regulations were made under 
which the senior mercantile commander present in port acted as port 
magistrate and was invested with power to try and punish offenders. 
The Chinese authorities made no objection, but the action of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, in declaring the new regulations a breach 
of the sovereign rights of the Chinese, is typical of the impartiality 
of those gentlemen, as well as of the strong desire pervading all 
sections of our Government service to avoid giving any offence 
whatever to the Imperial Government or its officials. Though China 
defiantly placed herself high above international law, England was 
as far as possible, quite willing to consider herself bound by the 
practices prevailing amongst the most civilised nations of the earth. 

Complicated as matters were becoming in consequence of the 
opium trade, their complexity was still further added to in 1838 
when the question of Co-hong merchants’ indebtedness came once 
more to a head. The Hingtae hong failed for more than two and 
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a quarter million dollars, about £600,000 at that time. Kingqua 
was insolvent, and some of the rest of the then thirteen were said 
to be seriously involved. Matters came toa crisis. The two chief 
partners in the Hingtae hong were imprisoned, and various measures 
were suggested by which a liquidation of the debts might be brought 
about. A period of fifteen years at first named was reduced to 
nine, but no understanding was arrived at, and the British merchants 
memorialised Lord Palmerston in order that he might know the 
disadvantages under which British trade was being carried on in 
Canton. They did not advocate any great or sudden change. They 
knew their China too well. But they did demand that so long as 
China insisted on retaining the monopoly of the Co-hong, the men 
possessing that monopoly should not be men of straw. They had 
an almost childlike faith in the justice of Peking, if only the ear of 
the highest authorities could be gained ! 

Throughout the years 1837-8 these bankruptcies had been the 
cause of much worry, anxiety, and correspondence to the foreign 
merchants, the Co-hong, and the officials alike. But the occurrence 
was not by any means without precedent. From 1774, when 
Seunqua had the dubious honour of becoming the first bankrupt 
Co-hong merchant, there had been various occasions when a like 
trouble had occurred. It was on record that some four and a 
quarter millions of dollars were owing in 1779. In 1793 and 1796 
other debts had been incurred. In 1813 five hongs owed to British 
merchants alone nearly four millions of dollars, and the record of 
insolvency from that date continued in a sordid stream, now one, 
now another of the merchants dying hopelessly in debt. Huingtae 
had suspended payment in 1836, and the whole of his debt was 
said to have been incurred ‘‘in actual legitimate trade.’’ The 
Vicerov engaged that the debts should be paid ‘‘to the uttermost 
mite,’’ but, as we have seen, as long a period as fifteen years was 
asked, and there was no certainty regarding the method by which 
the money would be raised. Previous debts had been liquidated by 
means of fresh imposts on trade, whereas the Consoo Fund, sup- 
ported by a tax on commodities was supposed to provide for such 
occasions. 

Complications had followed in the wake of the Free Traders. 
Instead of insisting on a complete withdrawal of the East India 
Company's agents at Canton, the British Government had winked 
at the retention there of agents for ‘‘passing their funds from India 
to England.’’ This resulted in a bill-broking and advance business 
against which Free Traders steadily protested. It was possible for 
the agents of the Company who never ceased to use their power to 
their own advantage, to cause most embarrassing fluctuations in the 
silver currency of the port, seeing that they actually held in current 
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coin at least a third of the five millions of dollars necessary for the 
cash transactions of the community. Furthermore, the Company 
had been permitted to retain its stock of tea in England in its own 
hands, and this re-acted disadvantageously on the general trade of 
Canton. When the Company’s agents flooded the market with coin, 
the Co-hong greedily took dollars in preference to goods. The stocks 
of the Free Traders were thus depressed in value : competition forced 
them down still lower, the tendency to depression being all the more 
noticeable owing to the concurrent rise in the price of the Chinese 
staples. To crown the trouble the British Government chose this 
particular moment to make an unexpected addition to the tea duties. 
Losses were heavy: from twenty to fifty per cent. were reported 
in one case. The foreign trader was more than ever in the clutches 
of the Co-hong. These kept their monopoly: he competed with 
his rivals. One of only four or five merchants would buy his 
merchandise or cotton : he had no godowns of his own to store them 
in: he could not insure against fire: he could get no return of duty 
if he wished to re-export, and there was no place to which re-export 
was possible however desirable. His alternatives, therefore, were 
barter at native producer’s rates, sales at long credit to dubious 
dealers, or cessation of business. Hitherto opium had enabled many 
Free Traders to bear the burdens imposed on legitimate trade, but 
the opium trade was becoming, under the influence of the crusade 
against it, a dangerous speculation. No Hong merchant, of course, 
dealt openly in the drug, any more than the East India Company 
had done after the first prohibitory edict. Matters had arrived at 
a stage when the following comment was indeed true, that ‘‘some 
new machinery is required in the Chinese commercial system to 
meet the exigencies of the British free-trade, and especially to 
liquidate the first debts incurred under that free trade and establish 
the precedent for similar emergencies in future.’’ But if the con- 
solidated power of the Company had not been sufficient to accomplish 
what was needed in this respect : how much less could the competing 
individualist hope to do so? 

The debts really constituted a transfer from British to Chinese 
of a total sum of about $3,000,000 at that time, and nothing but 
British pressure applied by the British Government was likely, 
within reasonable time, to bring about a re-transfer. This might 
be asked for with good reason since it was well known that while 
some of the Co-hong debts were due to trade loss, and some to 
extravagance or incapacity, a good deal more had resulted from 
the “‘squeezes’’ of the officials, the Hoppo in particular. Details 
of these may easily be found, but there is no need to dwell on them. 
Natural means of improvement in the future were suggested by 
experience, such as the abolition of the Cohong system, a new 
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method of collecting the Customs duties, and the owning of their 
own godowns by foreign merchants, but there were too many vested 
interests to allow of such changes being conceded peacefully. 

It was in September, 1837, that new instructions to the British 
Naval Commander-in-Chief had been despatched directing him to 
send one or more of his ships to visit the China coast as frequently 
as possible, and remain there as long as they were not needed else- 
where. Strict injunctions were to be laid on their commanders who 
were studiously to respect Chinese regulations unless action were 
forced upon them. It was desirable that China should become 
acquainted with British naval power, but commanders were care- 
fully ‘‘to avoid any proceedings which might inspire the Chinese 
with an apprehension that this naval power is likely to be employed 
in unprovoked hostility against them.”’ 

These were the instructions which brought Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland on the scene. He had with him the 
**Wellesley’’ and the “‘Algerine,’’ and the 13th July, 1838, saw his 
arrival at Macao. His coming was the signal for an attempt on the 
part of the local officials to re-open communication with Capt. Elliot 
on the old basis. The Macao magistrate sent an ‘‘order.’’ It was 
returned unread. The Viceroy despatched an edict through the 
Hong merchants. Capt. Elliot could not receive communications 
in a manner forbidden by his Government. He could, however, 
and did, proceed in person to Canton to inform”the Viceroy of the 
Admiral’s visit and its purpose. Then came the turn of the Viceroy. 
He, too, could receive no communication from Capt. Elliot unless 
it came in the form of a petition. About a fortmght later, a 
passenger boat was chased and fired on, though carrying foreign 
passengers, for no other avowed reason than that the pursuer had 
been ordered to prevent ‘‘Admiral Maitland, or any of his soldiers, 
women, or man-of-war’s men’’ from passing up the Bogue. Once 
subsequently on the same trip the boat was fired on and the same 
enquiry made. Capt. Elliot resented this incivility, but getting 
no satisfaction, the Admiral took charge of the incident himself. 
With the ‘‘Larne’’ in company with his two other vessels, he 
proceeded to Chuen-pee to make enquiries from the naval officers 
stationed there. They promptly disavowed both the action of the 
attacking boat’s crew, and all intention of offering insult to the 
British commander, and as Sir Frederick quite willingly accepted 
the assurance, the matter ended, the relations between the officers 
of the two services being then, and afterwards, of a very friendly 
nature. If Capt. Elliot hoped for an improvement in his relations 
with the Viceroy as a result of the naval visit he was disappointed, 
for the Admiral left at the end of September without effecting any 
change. 3 
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Opium smuggling continued to cause trouble, and on the 12th 
December a not occurred in the ‘“‘square’’ of the Factories as the 
result of an attempt on the part of the native authorities to strangle 
an alleged offender there. Foreigners, other than British, were im- 
plicated in this event, for the insult was considered to be as un- 
bearable as it was deliberate. A crisis followed. Trade was sus- 
pended, and the emergency was such as to induce Capt. Elliot once 
more to disregard his instructions and superscribe a communication 
to the Viceroy with the forbidden ‘‘pin.’’ There was a resumption 
of trade on the Ist January, 1839, and the Superintendent made the 
best excuses he could to Lord Palmerston for his disobedience. The 
‘‘pin,’’ he said once more was rather a ‘‘respectful report’’ than a 
petition. He had, he thought, gained a point and was quite as 
prepared to “‘take the cash and let the credit go,’’ as Omar Khayyam. 
Lord Palmerston condoned the breach of instructions under the 
circumstances, still objecting to the ‘‘pin’’ and demanding a less 
objectionable superscription as soon as possible. Then it became 
known that a Special Commissioner had been appointed by Peking 
to proceed to Canton for the express purpose of stamping out once 
for all the trade in a drug which was demoralising those most 
addicted to it, and—what was of vastly more importance to 
the authorities—was robbing the country of large quantities of 
silver. ‘This Commissioner was the redoubtable Lin Tsé-hsii, of 
whom much must be said in succeeding pages. He did not arrive 
in Canton till the 10th March, 1839, but in order to make an 
impression upon him when he should arrive, and upon the general 
Canton community in the meantime, the local officials arranged for 
another execution in the ‘“‘Square,’’ and this time, under the 
protection of a body of troops, carried it out. The Factories struck 
their flags ; men gnashed their teeth, and Elliot started from Macao 
as soon as the news arrived. He informed the foreign community, 
when he reached Canton, that he believed the object of the execution 
to be ‘‘not only to intimidate, but to degrade, and render hateful, 
the whole foreign community in the sight of the native population.’’ 

The crisis was coming. Not even in a Greek tragedy is the 
finger of Fate more apparent than it was at Canton in the first 
three months of 1839. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


H. E. LIn ann Capt. ELLIotT. 


We have the authority of Calvin for the confident assertion that — 
from all eternity the Supreme Being, of his own free will, and for 
no other motive than his own good pleasure, predestined one portion 
of mankind to everlasting happiness, and another to endless misery. 
- It is one of those mischievous dogmatisms which are equally in- 
capable of proof or disproof. The vast majority of mankind holding 
firmly to a faith in cause and effect may yet take different sides in 
the debate on it. Those who are believers in special providence, 
in those seemingly divine interferences which may be brought about 
by prayer or exceptional need, must of necessity question the 
Calvinist doctrine unless they also hold that the interference is no 
interference, but was, with the means taken to secure it, ordained 
from the beginning. 

If, having come to the eve of England’s first conflict with 
China, we express our behef that that conflict was inevitable, and 
unavoidable, we do not necessarily mean that it had been ordained 
from all eternity, but we do mean that its roots were to be found in 
the long distant past, and that events of the day were but accessories 
before the fact. Oldest of all these causes was the ‘‘T’ien Ming’’ 
of which we have spoken in the chapter on China’s religion. Next 
oldest was that passage in the gospels which calls upon the followers 
of Christ to go ‘‘and teach all nations.’’ Both were received as 
Divine commands to be obeved at all risks, and at all times. The 
“T’ien Ming’’ was just as imperative a command to rule, as the 
other was to teach ‘‘all nations.’’ Unfortunately, they clashed. 
The British people with scorn and vehemence declared, ‘‘We will 
not have this man to rule over us,’’ the Chinese with even greater 
scorn refused the teaching! Whether this was pre-destined or not 
mav be left to others to discuss. But that the British and Chinese 
representatives at Canton in 1839 found themselves trammelled with 
these contradictory mandates was so plain that he who ran could 
read. The fact is quite clear in the local journalism of the day. 
Nobody wanted war, but everybody felt it in the air, and knew it 
must come just as men feel and know that a thunderstorm 1s 
brewing. 

But over and above this pair of age-old causes, very remote yet 
verv present, there were others which, far less important, were far 
more felt, just as a pedestrian for the time being thinks vastly more 
of the blister which annoys him than of a possibly fatal disease which 
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is carrying him to his grave. On the side of the Chinese there were 
the accumulated lessons of the past, the evil results of foreign contact 
with the Japanese, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, and 
British themselves, who, though they had never equalled in aggres- 
siveness their predecessors, were yet ready at a moment's notice to 
meet aggression with aggression. Then there were questions of 
trade. Not for a moment did either official or commercial Canton 
desire this trade to be stopped. By it they got their wealth. But 
their ever-grasping imposts upon it were steadily increasing the 
determination to resist once for all. Each new increase in exaction, 
intended to discover how far it was possible to go before the worm 
would turn, meant in the foreign mind one more reason why there 
should be a definite decision come to, if necessary by force of arms. 
Burdens on trade for the good of the nation at large, might, perhaps, 
have been welcomed, or at least tolerated, while those imposed for 
the enrichment of individuals were universally held to be unbearable. 
Then there was the grave question of silver. The West could not be 
content until the China trade was a barter of goods for goods. It did 
not like to part with its silver in such alarming quantities. China 
wished for nothing else, and even more strongly resented the loss of her 
‘white metal when caused by an import of opium brought largely for 
that purpose and no other. Closely concerned with China’s deter- 
mination to carry out her divine mission to rule the world, was the 
question of extra-territoriality. The West had refused China's 
claim. Even the handful of foreigners collected at Canton and 
Macao were, after a time, stubborn as mules in this respect, the 
Portuguese no less than the British. We shall in due course consider 
this matter more fully, but for the present it must be noted as 
amongst the many existing sources of friction. Lastly, there came 
the most burning question of all—opium, and as that developed. 
there arose that immaterial but all-important matter of ‘‘face.”’ 
Having gone so far, China could not draw back without a loss of 
prestige which, in the view of the Cantonese, meant so much. 
Matters material and immaterial; matters of fundamental import- 
ance such as China’s claim to superiority ; matters of triviality, such 
as the question whether foreigners should ride in sedan chairs and 
have exercise beyond their narrow limits; matters of law, of trade. 
of power on one side and weakness on the other ; all these combined 
to make inevitable a quarrel which it was impossible for one-sided 
diplomacy to avert. 

Add to these facts this other, that the vast difference between 
China’s preponderant local strength and the almost illimitable 
weakness of the British at Canton, was markedly displayed in their 
respective protagonists, Lin and Elliot. The latter has already 
figured largely in our story : the former has merely been mentioned. 
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But as subsequent events were influenced more by his personality 
than by any other man’s, it is desirable that he should be introduced 
with some care. 

Lin Tsé-hsii was born in 1785 in the Hou-kuan district of 
Fokien. He is said by Mr. Hunter to have been the son of a 
porcelain manufacturer who had risen to the position of owner of the 
works in which he had worked as labourer. As a student Lin 
was eminently successful, so much so that he graduated ‘‘Chin 
shih’’—the doctor’s or third degree—in 1811, when only 26 years of 
age. Herose rapidly. After serving for some time as a Censor, we 
find him, in 1837, Viceroy of the two Hu provinces. One of his 
reports is said to have been characterised by Dr. Robert Morrison as 
the best state paper he had ever seen. . 

In person, at the time when he arrived in Canton, and when he 
was 54 years of age, he was short and somewhat stout ; ‘‘corpulent,’’ 
Hunter declares, with a full round face, a pleasant expression, a 
dark, piercing eye, a heavy black moustache with a long slender 
beard, a fine intelligent forehead, and a voice remarkable for its 
strong, clear, sonorous tones. In manner he was bland and viva- 
cious, and exhibited nothing of the barbarous or savage. His face 
was that of a man of thought and culture. Occasionally it was lit 
up with a smile, and on one occasion a foreigner who interviewed 
him saw how he could frown. That was when he was told of 
Britain’s naval strength. Yet when he wrote his celebrated letter 
to the Queen, one of his sentences commenced, ‘‘You savages of 
the further seas !"’ ; 

That he was anti-foreign goes without saying. He loved th 
English no more than Pitt loved Napoleon. The ‘Chinese 
Repository’’ says that he was one of a war party determined to 
catch, cage, and behead foreigners whose skins were to be given to 
the soldiers to lie on. As it was this party which in 1839 held the 
balance of power in Peking, Lin was plainly just the man for their 
purpose. It was thus that he came to be invested with powers so 
vast as never to be conferred except at a time of great crisis. 
Dr. Williams states that his were the ‘‘fullest powers ever conferred 
ona subject.’’ As Imperial Commissioner he out-ranked the Canton 
Viceroy and every other official outside the walls of Peking. His 
policy, says Mr. Morse, was ‘‘to crush the English,’’ and as the 
opium question—the ostensible cause of his visit—was viewed both 
in Peking and Canton from the material rather than the moral side, 
we may take it as certain that Professor Giles is right when he tells 
us that the Commissioner had firmly resolved to put an end to that 
traffic ‘‘because it drained the country of money.’’ We may the 
more readily accept this dictum since we find the Professor quite 
ready to recognise the fact, often forgotten by other writers, that 
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to be opposed to Western innovation was not necessarily the mark 
of a knave or a fool. Dr. Giles recognises in Lin ‘‘a bitter enemy to 
foreigners,’’ but he also sees in him ‘‘a true patriot,’’ and with that 
estimate we agree. The gibe of the ‘‘Friend of India,’’ to the 
effect that Chinese who knew the Lin family declared them to be 
notorious for their opium smuggling propensities, may be dismissed 
as unworthy of notice. 

Opposed to him was Capt. Elliot whose first handicap was that 
he was absent in Macao for exactly a fortnight after the date of the 
High Commissioner's arrival, and it was during that fortnight that 
Lin's first steps leading to the war were taken. But in almost every 
particular the British representative found himself at a disadvantage. 
He lacked instructions fitted to the occasion, and dared not act 
without them. Lin had power to do whatever he thought fit. He 
had come with what were indeed plenipotentiary powers, for the 
party in authority in Peking was quite willing that the outer bar- 
barian should be taught what they considered the necessary lesson. 
Klhot had behind him a Government whose one policy regarding 
China was to let well alone, to do as much trade as possible, not to be 
too squeamish about insults coming from people who knew no better, 
and above all things to avoid war. The Duke of Wellington’s reproof 
to Lord Napier was still the guiding line of their desires. Moreover, 
there were personal weaknesses in Capt. Elhot’s character which 
rendered him unfit for the exceptionally difficult task thrust upon 
him. ‘Toa certain extent he was biased on the side of the Chinese, 
a genial characteristic which, under happier circumstances, might 
have stocd him in good stead, but which at that time rather em- 
phasised his lack of backbone, the native authorities attributing to 
feebleness what he meant for conciliation, and to conscious guilt his 
practice of expediency. In response to many a protest concerning 
the opium trade, he had quite rightly informed the officials that as 
his commission did not cover contraband trade, he could take no 
official cognisance of the smuggling which was constantly going on, 
and which he personally deplored far more than most of them. Yet 
we see him in December, 1838, acting in direct opposition to all 
international practice. We find him eating his own words and 
tuking to himself powers not conferred by his instructions. We see 
him doing all this because the so-called smuggling partnership 
hitherto existing between the local authorities and the opivm dealers 
had resulted in a scandal of such proportions that the metropolitan 
authorities had at length decided to take action themselves. Then 
it was that the two attempts to carry out executions in the ‘‘Square’’ 
—one abortive, the other successful—were made in order to convince 
the capital that the great heart of official Canton was in the night 
place. Then it was that Capt. Elliot, whose commission did not 
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cover contraband, issued orders to British smuggling boats that they 
must proceed outside the Bogue within three days, doing in this 
manner a duty which properly and legally devolved not on him, 
but on the Chinese authorities themselves, and thus, at the same 
time, convincing them that nothing but sufficient pressure was 
needed to secure from him that fuller ‘‘obedience’’ which they 
never ceased to claim. 

It was on the 10th March, 1839, that Commissioner Lin arrived 
in Canton, characteristically taking up his abode, not with the 
Viceroy or any other of the high officials, but in one of the collegiate 
halls of the city. Little emphasis has been laid on this fact. Indeed 
most foreign writers pass it by, ignoring it entirely, or merely record- 
ing it without comment. Yet it isa fact pregnant with importance. 
What was guessed in earlier days is now known. The Commis- 
sioner’s pointed action was no mere accidental occurrence. On the 
contrary, it marked his firm resolve to hold himself aloof from those 
on the native side who were as guilty of contravening native laws as 
were the foreign smugglers themselves, and it is a striking example 
of the innate integrity of the man. Mr. Li Ung Bing, in his history 
of China, p. 494, says, Lin’s name was ‘‘such a terror to the 
corrupt Canton officials that they found it to their interest to desist, 
for a time at least, from participating in a crime which depended 
largely upon their help and support for its commission.”’ 

No time was lost in starting the crusade. Two orders were 
issued by the High Commissioner on the day of his arrival, one to the 
Co-hong, the other to the foreign merchants. The former were rated 
for not keeping the foreigners in order, the latter were commanded 
to deliver up “‘every particle of the opium on board their store-ships.’’ 
The language of these documents, was of the ordinary type emploved 
on such occasions, the Commissioner taking special pains to impress 
on the foreigners the absolute immutability of his will. “‘I swear,”’ 
he said, “‘that I will progress with this matter from its beginning 
to its ending.’’ An order from the Hoppo on the following dav 
showed the Factories that the whole community were considered 
bv the native authorities as prisoners. in himself had told them 
that their lives were in his hand, and that it would be expedient for 
them to behave accordingly. Boats might arrive, but thev could 
not depart. 

The position was serious indeed. It has been said that there 

was really no personal danger, that when the food supply was 
stopped it was known that the Co-hong would, as thev actually did, 
smuggle in supplies enough to maintain life. Possibly it was so. 
But in anv case we have no greater certainty than a ‘‘might have 
been.’’ What the facts were 1s plain. For six or seven weeks the 
law of responsibility as understood in China kept the whole foreign 
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community of Canton, innocent and guilty alike—if there were any 
guilty—in close confinement. Mr. Hunter who shared this im- 
prisonment declares that the community lay ‘‘under threat of 
death’’: Mr. Morse, writing much later, says they were ‘‘1n fear of" 
it: while Dr. Wells Williams, another actual sufferer, writes that 
‘‘Death was near.’’ It may, then, on the authority of these three re- 
presentative Americans, be accepted as proved, that the British 
Government had ample grounds for looking on this combined 
imprisonment and threat of death as one of the causes justifying 
war. 

That the full import of the Commissioner’s action had not yet 
dawned on the foreign community is shown by their first offer of the 
surrender, as a sop to Cerberus, of 1,037 chests of opium out of the 
more than 20,000 in stock. They were still under the impression 
that they were face to face with another ‘‘seven day law,’’ and no 
more. ‘‘Great cry and little wool,’’ had been the practice hitherto, 
and it was plainly thought, even by the Hong merchants, that such 
@ liberal sacrifice as a thousand chests would be acceptable. But 
they reckoned without their Lin. For once, ‘‘every particle’’ meant 
“‘every particle’’—no less. It was as new an experience to the 
foreign community as was the fact to the officials that the Com- 
missioner in his unofficial residence preferred to pay for the require- 
ments of himself and his retinue out of his own pocket rather than 
sponge upon the local officers. He could also, being absolutely 
honest and independent, put most pointed questions to the highest 
of them. Thus he asked one day why no rich opium brokers had 
been brought before him. All whom he had seen, he said, were 
poor! Next, he wanted a foreign hostage. The matter was not 
broached in quite so blunt a fashion as that, for Mr. Lancelot Dent, 
the selected victim, was but ‘‘invited’’ into the city. Great was the 
excitement. Dent could not, must not, should not go. That was 
the unanimous verdict of the foreign community, when Howqua 
and Mowqua, the two leading Hong merchants, appeared at one of 
the many ordinary and extraordinary meetings with chains about 
their necks, and the pregnant assurance that unless Mr. Dent obeyed 
the mandate of the Commissioner, they were to be beheaded! 
Mr. Dent himself was also threatened with the same punishment 
if he persisted in his refusal. Fortunately the next day was Sunday, 
a dies non, on the evening of which Capt. Elliot arrived, and lacking 
a Union Jack ran up his boat’s ensign. <A good deal of sentiment 
has been written and expressed regarding this little incident, but it 
had an importance quite apart from that. Elliot himself dwelt on 
it in a despatch to Lord Palmerston, and Macaulay referred to it in 
his speech in the House of Commons. Other Sundays, too, of 
which we have record in the ‘‘Canton Register’’ give unmistakable 
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hints of the mental and moral condition of the beleagured little 
community. We find Dr. Peter Parker, the first American Medical 
Missionary to China, and afterwards five times American Chargé 
d’ Affaires before he was made Minister, preaching from the text, 
‘“What is your life?,’’ and Dr. Bndgman, another American who 
edited the ‘‘Chinese Repository,’ taking as his on a subsequent 
occasion, ‘*We must all appear before the judgement seat of Christ.”’ 

Elliot’s arrival converted what had been a simple blockade into 
the closest and most mgorous imprisonment. He had come from 
Macao in a boat belonging to H.M. ship ‘‘Larne.’’ The ‘‘square’’ 
was now filled with Chinese troops: all servants were ordered away 
under threat of death : foreign boats were seized, and the food supply 
cut off. Some that was sent by order of the Commissioner nearly a 
week later was accepted by some factories and refused by others, 
Elliot being amongst those who declined. The event reminds us of 
a similar incident in the siege of the British Legation in 1900. But 
the most important result of the Superintendent’s presence was seen - 
in the use made of him by the High Commissioner. We have seen 
that Elliot, after denying that he possessed any authority over 
smugglers, gave orders that their boats should not remain within the 
Bogue. Now he was ‘‘commanded’’ to go much farther than that. 
The days immediately succeeding his dramatic arrival were devoted 
to negotiation respecting the surrender of the drug. A ‘‘most 
unreasonable demand for 10,000 chests,’’ was one of the rumours 
discussed at ‘‘that favourite evening resort of foreigners yclep’d 
Jackass Point.’’ 

We need not dwell on the almost interminable details available 
concerning these discussions. Lin had given four reasons why not 
one or ten thousand chests should be surrendered, but the whole 
stock both at Canton and Lintin. The first three were of the usual 
stereotvped kind. The foreigners—most of them implicated as 
much as the British—were to obey by virtue of that reason which 
Heaven had implanted in the breasts of all men. They were to act 
thus in accordance with the law of the land, and by reason of their 
feelings as men, but the really effective clause was, as the Com- 
missioner put it, ‘‘the necessity of the case.’’ There was, indeed, 
no help for it. The whole community, Elliot included, were power- 
less, and under the circumstances, the Superintendent was justified 
in surrendering what the Chinese Commissioner could not have 
seized. It was but the natural sequel to his first unauthorised 
interference with the drug, and so it came to pass that 20,283 chests 
were eventually given up together with an additional eight belonging 
to the notorious Mr. Innes, thus making a grand total of 20,291 
chests which had cost their owners something over $11,000,000. 
As further proof of the integrity of the High Commissioner, it may 
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here be recorded that he suggested to the Emperor that the whole 
amount of opium surrendered should be sent to Peking; and as a 
sign that the Emperor knew the character of the people who would 
in that case have the handling of it, and foresaw the risk of 
‘“‘accidents’’ on the way, it should also be stated that the rescript 
ordered destruction, and that this was carried out effectually in the 
presence of foreigners of whom Dr. Bridgman was one. 

Surrender of the opium had not, however, ended the dithiculties 
of the foreign community. Lin had, on the 13th April, permitted 
the return to the Factories of compradores and servants, but in the 
meanwhile another demand had been made, a demand that the 
merchants should enter into a bond to abstain from all trafic in the 
drug in future. The Commissioner's own wording of this runs as 
follows :—‘‘That foreigners give a bond, written jointly in the 
foreign and Chinese language, making a declaration to this effect— 
‘That their vessels, which shall hereafter resort hither, will never 
again dare to bring opium with them: and that, should anv be 
brought, as soon as discovery shall be made of it, the opium shall be 
forfeited to government, and the parties shall suffer the extreme 
penalties of the law: and that such punishment will be willingly 
resorted to.’’ A number of the foreign merchants were quite ready 
to subscribe to this so far as they themselves personally were con- 
cerned, but thev could not, of course, pledge anybodv else. When 
on the 21st April, a modified form of it was presented to Elhot for 
his acceptance, he at once tore it up. The worm had turned. The 
Superintendent had exceeded his authority in order to save the lives 
of men actually eating bread with him. Irresistible force had 
dictated so much, but in one of his moments of firmness he now 
declared that the Commissioner might take his life before he would 
commit such another error, and ‘‘consent to the killing of other 
people at some future period.’’ If the Commissioner had been half 
as well informed regarding international usage as he was honest in 
his desire to serve his country and vent his spleen on the foreigner, 
he would not have fallen into this and similar errors which did so 
much to bring about the war. The bond, as an international docu- 
ment, was, of course, ridiculous ; though, later on, two shipmasters 
for their own particular vessels signed a similar one in ‘‘pidgin’’ 
FEinglish, a copy of which will be found in the appendix. 

Captain Elhot had on March 23rd, warned British subjects at 
Canton that thev should be ready to leave if occasion called for it, 
and two months later the notice was renewed. On May 24th he 
left, accompanied by all his fellow-countrvmen who had not already 
gone. The ‘* Repository’’ says that this exodus left some 25 
Americans and no more, while at the beginning of July, the 
“Register”? makes the foreign population but 17 foreigners, mainly 
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American, with a Parsee or two. From these facts, Lin had at last 
discovered, to his great regret, that there was something in British 
estimation of higher value than trade. Evidently his plans were 
in danger of going awry. Had Chinese custom, Chinese conceit, 
and Manchu fear of the foreigner permitted him to meet Capt. 
Elliot on friendly terms, he might have learnt things that would 
have changed his opinion somewhat. But as that was impossible, 
as Elliot could not, or would not, ‘‘obey orders,’’ and the Commis- 
sioner still had the whip hand, events could but continue their 
destined course. The British, therefore, retired to Macao, and their 
merchant ships to the harbour of Hongkong, then a sem1-piratical 
resort with a few farmers as food purveyors. Even his phenomenal 
success, the harvested fruit of his first great effort, the destruction of 
the opium, turned to dust and ashes in the mouth of the High 
Commissioner. It was one thing to compel surrender from im- 
prisoned merchants. It was quite another to prevent the coming 
together of free men as eager to buy as to sell. Especially was this 
the case while the demand so greatly exceeded the supply that prices 
had gone up six-fold in the city of Canton, and had risen from 
$500 to $1,600 a chest along the coast. 

British withdrawal provided a neutral opportunity which was 
not neglected. The Co-hong was not more eager than the officials 
for a general resumption of trade. Over and above the profit to be 
secured, there would be the opportunity of reporting to Peking a 
triumphant success. Americans in particular drove a roaring trade, 
not only in their own goods but in those of the British as well. 
Between Hongkong and Whampoa they rushed in British cargo at 
the rate of from $30 to $40 a ton. Elliot, as usual, changed his 
mind more than once in connexion with these matters, and the native 
authorities were far from satisfied. In August they interdicted the 
supply of provisions to the British who had taken refuge in Macao. 
As before, native servants were warned that they could continue to 
serve British masters at the risk of their lives. Prices mounted to 
famine height, the country people being forbidden to bring in 
supplies. As this affected the Portuguese to some extent, Capt. 
Elliot decided to leave for Hongkong with his family, many others 
accompanying him. We have in our possession private papers 
written by a lady, the late Mrs. Lockhart, then present on board 
ship in Hongkong harbour. As further evidence of the lawlessness 
of the time we may refer to the piratical attack on the schooner, 
‘Black Joke,’’ and the burning of the Spanish ship, ‘‘Bilbaino,’’ on 
the misunderstanding that she was British. All this time the British 
community had been absolutely without a sign of protection other 
than the anti-pirate guns of their merchantmen. The ‘‘Larne’’ had 
left for India on the 29th May, and the ‘‘Volage’’ did not arrive 
till the 30th August. 
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It was perfectly true that in a sense, the opium dealers, British 
and other, had brought their trouble on their own heads. But to 
condemn them alone would be grossly unfair. They knew what they 
were doing, just as all other contraband traders know. But they 
were working hand in glove with the highest native officials, and 
their smuggling, if it could be called smuggling at all, would be 
comparable with an illicit trade in French wines and spirits landed 
with the knowledge of the port Authorities at Westminister Bridge 
stairs from boats belonging to the British Premier and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. If such laws as China had concerning 
opium were to be enforced at a moment’s notice after decades of 
practice of this sort, then it would be right and proper for England 
to set in force laws still on her statute book which constitute the 
doctrines of the Christian religion part and parcel of British legis- 
lation, and to punish without mercy every freethinking foreigner 
who came to her shores, and was guilty of breathing a word against 
a single dogma upheld by the mediaeval church. Europe would at 
once recognise the unfairness of such a proceeding. British residents 
at Canton especially non-opium dealers felt keenly that they were 
being made scapegoats on account of practices in which they had no 
share, but which were equally followed by official natives and men of 
standing from other lands. Capt. Elliot condensed his complaints 
into three simple statements. There had been unjustifiable im- 
prisonment of himself and the whole community: there had been 
a wanton prolongation of that imprisonment after the surrender of 
the opium, which, in itself, had been a forced surrender of private 
property. The main things demanded by the body of British 
residents were comprised under the following heads :—A fitting re- 
cognition of the position of the King of England: due apology for 
the contemptuous treatment awarded to his representatives : com- 
pensation for commercial losses : the abolition of China’s practice of 
responsibility so far as foreigners were concerned : the imposition of 
official tariff charges only, and certain reforms in regard to shipping 
practice. Nobody for a moment thought of denying China's right 
to prohibit absolutely the import of Indian or any other opium. But 
they felt a natural contempt for some of their number who, while 
uttering highly moral rebukes concerning one particular article of 
contraband, were at the same time ‘‘violating the laws in (regard to) 
several others.’’—‘‘Canton Register.’’ 

Meanwhile affairs had become badly complicated by one of those 
unfortunate events which at intervals had occurred to embitter 
relations between natives and foreigners, and to which we shall 
have occasion to refer again when considering the question of extra- 
territoriality. On the 7th July, and, therefore, under tropical condi- 
tions, a party of British sailors, amongst whom there may have been 
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Americans, went ashore on the Kowloon side of the Hongkong 
harbour. Knowing no word of Chinese probably, and wanting 
spirits, they got into a serious squabble with some natives in the 
course of which ‘‘unmanly outrage upon men, women, and children”’ 
was committed. One man, Lin Wei-hi, as a consequence, died on 
the following day. The promptest action was taken by Capt. Elliot 
to discover the perpetrator of this unfortunate occurrence. He 
offered rewards for information, he permitted his natural impulsive- 
ness to master him to such an extent as to advance $1,500 out of 
his own pocket to the family of the deceased, thus providing the 
native officials with what was to them quite sufficient proof of the 
falsity of the statement made after the issue of this grant, that death 
was due to accident ; and he held an enquiry before a jury of twelve 
who found five men guilty of participation in the riot. These were 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment, ‘‘in a prison in the United 
Kingdom.’’ Just and right as the sentence undoubtedly was, it 
served as an example of the peculiar condition of things then ruling 
in the Far East, and of the peculiarities of British law. It was held, 
when the culprits reached home, that their trial was illegal, the 
authority vested in Capt. Elliot by his commission giving him no 
right of jurisdiction or power over the liberty of any British subject. 
Lord Palmerston had warned Capt. Elliot of this and other facts 
before. 

To the native authorities, to Lin in particular, the refusal of 
Capt. Elliot to submit the rioters to Chinese jurisdiction was but 
another and more flagrant proof of the general contumacy of the 
British. In accordance with their maxim—a life for a lfe—the 
Chinese demanded that the five seamen should be brought before a 
native court, ‘“‘one only being kept to answer for the crime.’’ The 
demand was for a scapegoat, guilty or not guilty, to satisfy the 
Chinese sense of justice. It was, of course, refused, and the refusal 
added a bitterness to the already existing quarrel which it had 
previously lacked. 

From the 22nd May, British ships had been under orders from 
the Superintendent not to enter the port of Canton, and on the 5th 
June following, the same authority placed an embargo on British 
trade, to which Commissioner Lin added fresh restrictions of his own, 
together with demands for the departure of vessels with opium on 
board. Capt. Elliot could, and did, comply with this as far as 
possible, but he had no authority over any ships outside his juris- 
diction. Of sixteen opium dealers who had been specially selected 
for deportation, one was an American over whom FElliot had no 
power, and most of the others had either gone or were preparing 
to do so. Regarding the signature of the bond which the High 
Commissioner insisted on, Capt. Elliot could do no more than 
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steadfastly refuse until instructions had come from England. Never 
had the tardiness of communication been more severely felt than 
during those trying months. ‘Tentative efforts had been made for 
a resumption of trade without signature of the bond, when the 
arrival of the **Thomas Coutts’’ from Caleutta introduced fresh com- 
plications. Her captain came armed with legal opinion, the gist of 
which was that in this stoppage of British trade Capt. Elhot had 
exceeded his powers. Greatly to the chagrin of the Superintendent, 
therefore, much to the disgust of all other British captains and 
merchants, but equally to the delight of the High Commissioner, the 
‘Thomas Coutts’ applied for her permit to enter, got it, sailed up to 
Whampoa, signed the bond, and in this manner encouraged the 
native authorities to insist on all others following her example. 
From that moment war became more certain. 


CHAPTER NIX. 


THE STORY OF THE DRUG. 


It is impossible to form a correct opinion of the events recorded 
in our last two chapters, and still less of the occurrences that 
followed, unless the reader is in possession of the main facts con- 
cerning that famous drug which has been at once one of the greatest 
blessings and one of the worst of curses to mankind, which has raised 
greater controversv, and, as a subject of debate, misled greater 
numbers than perhaps anv other subject outside the circle of réligious 
dispute. Sir Joseph Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary derives ‘‘poppy’’ 
from ‘“‘papa,’’ or pap, because the juice was formerly used in 
children’s food to make them sleep. It 1s a plant well adapted to 
the rich, hght soil of which China has so large an area. Readers of 
Sir Alex. Hosie’s account of his travels, ‘‘On the Trail of the Opium 
Poppy,’ will remember that its petals take on varied hues, purple, 
pink, and shades of red, the white, however, predominating. Ita 
season differs with latitude and conditions. Sowing in some of the 
western and north-western provinces took place in October, flowering 
in the following March, and the harvest in April. The crop, 
therefore, filled a gap between two others. In Szechuen, Yunan, 
and Kweichow, seed-time and harvest ran from one to two months 
later than this, while in Kansu the harvest came in July. 

Where growth is still continued, the juice comes from the standing 
plant. Incisions are made in the fully developed capsules by means of 
three or four sharp-pointed blades sticking out from a wooden handle 
far enough to scanfv but not to penetrate. Usually the incisions are 
vertical, but in some districts they are horizontal, and, in parts of 
Chekiang, the capsule is shaved downwards at intervals in the 
evening. The Turks sometimes make their cuts in a spiral. The 
exuding sap is of a cream colour with a dash of pink, but as it 
thickens it turns brown or black, and is scraped off in the morning 
with a strip of bamboo. It is then placed in a bowl whence its 
surplus moisture 1s evaporated in the sun or by the heat of a fire. 

Who first discovered the narcotic qualities of the poppy no man 
can sav. The Greek origin of the name opitm, of which the root 
means no more than juice, helps us little, for the sum total of man’s 
research into the matter seems to show that in various countries, it 
has been known from time immemorial. Dr. Edkins finds mention 
of it In Homer as a garden plant, while its juice is referred to by 
Hiippocrates m the 5th centurv B.C. To the last of the Roman 
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Kings it was well-known, and Virgil mentions the ‘‘lethean sleep’ 
into which its use sent those indulging in it. In the 1st centurv 
A.D., Pliny’s ‘‘Natural History’’ and the ‘‘Materia Medica’ of 
Dioscorides show that the word opium was already in use, while the 
sleepy effect of the drug was commonly known. From the Greeks, 
the use of opium spread to the Arabs and Persians, and their name 
for it, afyun, abytin, or apytin, appears as the source of the Chinese 
‘Ya-pien.’’ Dr. Edkins says, ‘‘Previous to the T‘ang dynasty the 
poppy was apparently unknown to the Chinese botanists and phy- 
sicians.’’ He finds the first mention of its cultivation in the 8th 
century, though the plant itself was mentioned as early as A.D. 618. 
By the end of the 10th century it was known to physicians as 3 
healing plant. Later on, poems were composed in its praise, and its 
medical virtues were lauded to the skies. The capsules, however, 
were not used by the Chinese till the 12th century, and then the 
practice was probably derived from the west. By the time of the 
Yuan dynasty some of the dangers as well as the virtues of the plant 
were known, for Chu Cheng-heng writes, ‘‘Though its effects are 
quick, great care must be taken in using it, because it kills like a 
knife.’’ 

Opium extract is first mentioned in the 15th century, and 
detailed instructions are given as to the manner of pricking the 
capsules to secure their juice. So matters went on till the 16th 
century, when, in consequence of Japanese raids and quarrels with 
the Portuguese, foreign trade was for a time suspended. It was 
then that the Chinese themselves, in order to provide the opium 
hitherto used in medicine and largely supplied by foreigners, began 
to devote more attention to its production. The prohibition of 
foreign trade did not, however, last long, and native writers are quoted 
to show the good effects that followed the trade revival, and the 
introduction of tariffs. Those of 1589 and 1615 are specially men- 
tioned by Dr. Edkins, when opium was “‘rated at two mace of silver 
for ten catties, or two ounces per cwt.’’ The later tariff somewhat 
reduced this charge, making it 1.73 mace for 10 catties. 

When the learned Doctor came to sum up his previous state- 
ments, this is what he wrote :— 

‘Carefully weighing what is said in the passages preceding, it 
appears plain that from the latter part of the 15th century the 
manufacture of native opium has existed in China, and it is not onlv 
in recent years that there has been both native and foreign opium in 
this country.”’ 

Such a verdict relieves us from all further effort to controvert a 
statement, more frequently than truly made, that no opium to speak 
of was ever used in China before the British came. Dr. Edkins 
proceeds to tell of the use of opium in Java in the early part of the 
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1th century, when one old writer speaks of its merits, ‘“which are 
clearly divine.”’ 

But it was not till towards the end of the Ming dynasty that the 
smoking of opium was introduced, and then it was connected with 
the use of tobacco and was introduced from the Philippines. The 
tobacco plant introduced by the Spaniards from America flourished 
in the neighbourhood of Manila. Thence Fukien sailors brought it 
to Amoy. That, according to an old writer, happened about 1620. 
The last Ming emperor forbade its use, but the custom had become 
too widespread. How opium came to be connected with it is clearly 
shown. Men were not too well satisfied with the narcotic effect of 
tobacco alone. They tried to improve on it by mixing it with 
various other ingredients. Amongst these were opium and arsenic, 
still employed in what the Chinese call water tobacco. From its use 
in conjunction with tobacco, opium gradually came to be smoked 
alone. 

When the Manchus had displaced the Mings, tobacco-smoking 
had acquired so great a hold as to be vigorously condemned by those 
who had escaped its lure. Dr. Edkins tells us that : 

‘Women as well as men, the inhabitants of villages as well as 
of large towns, fell into the snare, till the habit became well-nigh 
universal. This immense popularity of tobacco-smoking was an 
indication of the readiness of the Chinese nation to adopt the use of 
narcotics. The same thing which took place.in the 19th century 
with opium-smoking occurred in the 17th century with tobacco- 
smoking. ‘The Confucian mind was shocked, the sense of propriety 
was wounded : but this did not prevent the rapid spread of both 
these modes of indulgence in all circles. . . . The habit of 
tobacco-smoking became national, and went on extending itself for 
a century, till soon after the close of the long reign of Kang Hsi the 
attention of the Government was drawn to opium-smoking as a new 
vice in Formosa and at Amoy. It grew up in the same part of the 
country where tobacco-smoking had been introduced.’’ 

Long extracts in Latin from Kaempfer’s work first published in 
1712, are given immediately after the quotation we have just made. 
These deal further with the spread of tobacco, with the manufacture 
and preparation of opium in Persia, and with the first reference to 
opium-smoking shops in Java, where ‘‘opium diluted with water was 
smoked with tobacco.’’ This was during the last quarter of the 
lith century. The next reference to this is found in a work on’ 
Formosa published in 1746., There we read as follows :— 

‘Opium for smoking is prepared by mixing hemp and the root 
of the grasscloth plant with opium, and cutting them up small. This 
mixture is boiled with water in a copper pan or tripod. The opium 
80 prepared is mixed with tobacco. . . . Those who make it 
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their sole business to prepare opium in this way are known as opium 
tavern keepers.’’ (It had already been discovered that the habit 
once formed was difficult to shake off). ‘‘Opium came from Java. 
There was constant communication with Java by trading vessels. 
Many wanderers without a livelihood from various countries went 
there from time to time, and it was through this class of persons that 
the pernicious habit of opium-smoking originated in Formosa.”’ 

Thence it found its way to the mainland where it began to 
spread much as tobacco-smoking had done at an earlier period. So 
widespread had the practice become during the first quarter of the 
18th century that an edict was issued in 1729 against its sale and 
forbidding, also, the opening of opium-smoking houses. This was 
the first beginning of a legislation which has not yet (1918) come to 
an end. It had all the seventy to which we have become accus- 
tomed. It likewise had the same results as so many of the succeed- 
ing edicts. ‘‘The trade in opium certainly remained as before: 
200 chests a year continued to be imported, and in 1767 that quantity 
had gradually increased to 1,000 chests. The duty was Tis. 3 a 
chest.’’ There is good reason to believe that the early use of the 
drug by all Chinese who could afford it was mainly for its aphrodisiac 
qualities. It was this which specially recommended its use to the 
official and upper classes, and it was this which accounted for its 
presence in the yvamens, homes, and palaces of the great and made 
edicts against it so much waste paper. 

All that has been said so far ante-dates British connexion with 
the drug, and once more, in the interests of historic truth, it 1s 
necessary to call attention to that fact on account of the bitter accusa- 
tions that have been ignorantly made both in native and foreign 
circles against the part Great Britain has played in this connexion. 
It was the Portuguese who had most to do with the import, such as it 
was, down to the vear 1773. Then, after the conquest of Bengal by 
Robert Clive, British merchants began to take a share, and in 1781 
the East India Company took the trade into its own hands. 

About the same time Yunnan began its own cultivation of the 
poppy, the practice having probably been introduced by Moham- 
medans, and carried on by them. Dr. Hirth’s translation of the 
‘‘Hoppo Book,’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1882, 
gives manv interesting details of conditions and events connected 
with the middle of the 18th century, and amongst them is one which 
shows that at that time the value of a catty of opium was only 
about half a tael, so that a picul might then have been bought for 
about Tls. 50. On this value the drug paid 6 per cent. duty. Never- 
theless its import was forbidden by law, and smugglers when caught 
were—if the authorities were in the mind—subjected to the severest 
penalties known even to China. In 1799 an Imperial edict formally 
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forbade the import in any ship; in 1800 the sale of opium was 
interdicted, and from that time onward neither the Co-hong mer- 
chants nor the East India Company’s agents at Canton dealt in the 
drug. It became altogether contraband ; but as large numbers of the 
highest in the land smoked it, evasion of the opium law was as 
simple as evasion of the liquor laws in modern days in certain of the 
United States. Dr. Edkins says, ‘“The import was never seriously 
checked till the time of Lin Tse-hsii and the war of 1841.’’ 

So far we have relied for our facts mainly on the highly valued 
work by Dr. Edkins whose testimony coming, as it does, for the 
greater part from the native side, is supplementary to that from 
foreign sources, and therefore, of the utmost importance. For the 
continuance of our narrative, however, we now turn to foreign, 
mainly British, evidence. In the early part of the 18th century 
the amount of opium imported and sold by the Portuguese was, as 
we have said, on an average only about 200 chests a year, a chest of 
Malwa weighing about a picul, and of Bengal only about 120 catties, 
reduced respectively to about 70 and 62 catties by boiling. It is 
worthy of note that the year 1729, which saw the first anti-opium 
edict, saw also the beginning of a steady growth in opium con- 
sumption. Such was a by no means isolated example of the dis- 
regard of Manchu authority. The fact that there was still an import 
duty on opium in 1753 points to yet another fact, viz., that the drug 
was still largely employed for medical purposes. The duty at that 
time was Tls. 3 per picul. Bv 1767 the ‘‘Chinese Repository’’ savs 
the import had grown to 1,000 chests, and in 1769 the East India 
Company officially countenanced the trade. Four vears later it had 
secured a monopoly but these two facts relate to India only. It was 
not till 1773 that, so far as 1s known, the first British opium was 
imported into China, and then for some years the trade was in 
private hands. It seems quite clear, therefore, that China had 
known and used opium for more than a thousand vears before the 
British had a hand in the trade. When in 1781, Warren Hastings, 
in his official capacity as Governor of Bengal, did send a cargo of 
opium to China, it is on record that the Directors protested on the 
ground that, opium being contraband in China, it was beneath the 
dignitv of the Company to engage in what was but a smuggling 
trade. From the beginning, vessels coming to China, whether with 
opium or any other goods, were as strongly armed as their circum- 
stances would permit, and it has been noted that the vessel bringing 
this first cargo of what might be called official opium was also armed, 
but the inference drawn from that fact concerning the ‘‘forcing’’ of 
opium on the Chinese is quite erroneous, since in the first place there 
was no need to force what the Chinese were all too eager to buy, and 
in the second, it was an absolute essential that all traders should be 
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so armed as to be able to defend themselves from pirates with whom 
eastern waters then swarmed. It will be seen later on, that not a 
few ships were taken and plundered despite their armament. 

In 1785 the export of silver on account of opium was forbidden 
for the first time. The Chinese theory of trade, being strictly that 
of the Mercantile School, held that money was desirable for its own 
sake. According to this theory it was the duty of a legislature to 
arrange trade in such a manner that exports should always be in 
excess of imports, thus causing an influx of the precious metals. 
There was much of solid reason in such arguments at the time, for 
since credit, as we now understand it, did not exist, a plentiful supply 
of bullion on the outbreak of war was on asset of immense value. 
China’s wars had for some time been internal rather than external, 
but from her continental size this fact hardly lessened the expend1- 
ture which rebellions caused her ; and the anxiety she felt—where it 
was real and not assumed—regarding the white metal, was not only 
natural but commendable. It has been shown that the anti-opium 
argument based on the leakage of silver was not fully tenable, and 
that the difference between ‘‘cash’’ and tael exchange at different 
periods might be accounted for by the degradation of the copper 
coins, but the fact remains that over and above the amount of silver 
that might legally be exported—one-third of the imported dollars 
—there was a good deal smuggled out even of sycee of which the 
export was absolutely prohibited. 

Though opium—especially that intended for smoking—was 
treated as contraband long before 1799, it was not till that year that 
the first strictly formal edict appeared denouncing it. In the next 
year its sale was forbidden with the usual penalties, and with—the 
apparently natural consequence—an increase both in import and use. 
It should be carefully noted, however, that as a consequence of the 
anti-opium measures taken then, both the Co-hong merchants and 
the East India Company immediately ceased to have any connexion 
with the traffic so far as its introduction into China was concerned. 
The agents did not deal in it: the vessels did not bring it, and in 
those facts may be seen the first open example of the desire of res- 
ponsible British officials to respect Chinese law as such law is 
respected by international usage. The Emperor commanded: the 
Company obeyed. All who did not; native officials from the Viceroy 
downwards, as well as foreign dealers, were—technically—smug- 
glers. 

In 1821 there occurred another of the more determined of the 
spasmodic efforts to check the trade, but the principal result was its 
spread along the coast. In 1832 proposals were made for the 
legalisation of the import, and from time to time these were renewed 
with so much promise of success that four years later Capt. Elliot 
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was convinced that those in favour of the scheme would carry the 
day. But then, as afterwards, those who really objected to opium 
from a moral point of view were backed by the more rabid and 
bombastic conservatives, and the arguments of Naitsi, supported 
though they were by a metropolitan party led by Muchanga, were 
doomed to be cast aside by the vote of a narrow majority. 

By 1836 the annual import of the drug was valued at no less 
than $18,000,000, @ round million more than the combined value of 
all the tea and silk export. It was no wonder that in 1837 there was 
another stern proclamation forbidding the export of silver. The 
number of chests had grown from 4,100 in 1796 to 30,000 in 1831, 
plain proof that there was no need whatsoever to force the drug on 
an unwilling people. It was indeed a notorious fact that members 
of the Viceroy’s own household were engaged openly in the traffic, 
and Capt. Elliot had more than a little ground for his question. 
Could a traffic thus carried on be called smuggling ? 

Matters continued with ever increasing friction throughout the 
years 1837-8. The British Superintendent was frequently ‘‘com- 
manded’’ by the local officials, who would neither see him nor 
communicate directly with him, to send away the receiving ships 
from Lintin, though they knew perfectly well that Capt. Elliot had 
no control whatsoever over even the British vessels there, to say 
nothing of those of any other nationality which shared the traffic 
with them. On the 12th December 1838, as already mentioned, 
the Chinese authorities brought an alleged native criminal into the 
‘*Square,’’ and proceeded with the preliminaries of execution by 
strangulation. This being observed, a number of the Factory foreign 
residents interfered, turned out the official gathering with its 
accompanying rabble, and so led to a riot of somewhat dangerous 
dimensions. Peace was, however, restored by the appearance of 
some native troops before any very serious damage was done. The 
residents felt, and with ample reason, that the attempted execution 
on that particular spot was a deliberate effort to lower the foreign 
community in the eyes of the surrounding natives. Lord Palmerston 
took the other side, on the ground that the officials had the nght to 
order executions in accordance with their own law wherever they 
chose. It might, however, have been pertinently asked why, if the 
authorities were really in earnest, some one of the prominent native 
or foreign dealers was not selected, the son of the Viceroy, for 
example ! 

In the closing hours of the year 1838, Capt. Elliot, in response 
to some little improvement in his relations with the officials, took 
upon himself, as a quite new and illegal réle, the responsibility of 
ordering all British boats concerned with the smuggling of opium 
within the Bogue, to leave within three days, expressing the hope in 
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his official notice of the 3lst December, that ‘‘this course of traffic 
‘ has ceased for ever.’ He had effectually separated H.M. 
Government from ‘‘any direct or implied countenance of this danger- 
ous irregularity,’’ and was glad to know that ‘‘the general body of 
the whole community settled at Canton strongly concur with him in 
the deprecation of this peculiar mischief.’’ To Lord Palmerston he 
complained of those men ‘‘whose rash conduct cannot be left to the 

operation of Chinese laws,’’ yet ‘‘whose immunity is alike mjurious 
- to British character and dangerous to British interests.’’ 

But the tendency of the time was to pooh-pooh the anti-opium 
measures. The Japanese have an adnurable phrase comparable to 
our ‘‘nine day wonder’’: it deals with enactments of the Chinese 
type, and calls them ‘‘Seven day laws,’’ for in days gone by Japan, 
too, suffered from the Chinese disease of demanding obedience with- 
out enforcing it. What were these new anti-opium fulminations ? 
Were they not from precisely the saine source as those others which 
had been heard, laughed at, and disregarded? Nothing had ever 
coine of them before, why should it now? They were ‘‘seven day 
laws’: a week hence and they would have begun to be forgotten. 
But on the 26th February, as already related, a criminal connected 
with the opium traffic was actually executed in the ‘‘Square,’’ the 
authorities this time sending a force sufficient to overawe the most 
reckless of Factory residents. Asa protest, however, all flags were 
struck, and it began to be seriously felt that sterner influences were 
at work than had ever been known before within the little circle of 
foreign affairs in China. Twelve days later, the Imperial Commis- 
sioner, Lin Tsih-hsii, arrived, and with him the beginning of the end 
of the long first chapter in China’s relations with the West. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE War. 


Had England been dealing with a nation accustomed to the 
ordinary rules of international law, she would, probably, have taken 
the prdclamation issued by High Commissioner Lin on the 31st 
August 1839, as a declaration of war. For in that notification the 
natives of China were exhorted to arm themselves, and ‘‘if any of 
the said foreigners be found going on shore to cause trouble, all and 
every of the people are permitted to fire upon them, to withstand 
and drive them back, or to make prisoners of them.”’ It will 
generally be conceded by those who have known China and the 
Chinese in times of unrest, that, notwithstanding the safe-guarding 
words *‘to cause trouble,’’ this proclamation amounted practically to 
permission to an excited and naturally anti-foreign people to judge for 
themselves whether ‘‘trouble’’ was coming, and to act accordingly. 
But it remained for Capt. Elliot in person to direct the firing of the 
first shot. Petty officials on the Kowloon side of Hongkong harbour, 
knowing of Lin’s proclamation, were quite willing to interfere with 
the supplies of fresh provisions liberally paid for by the vessels lving 
near by, and the consequence was that food grew scarce and there 
were in addition threats of poisoning the water supply. Elhot went 
in person to remonstrate, spent several hours in fruitless negotiation, 
saw war-junks in the act of turning back food supplies, and losing 
his temper, opened fire on them at once—an action characteristic of 
the man. The principal, and curiously Eastern, result, however, 
was not an immediate and definite declaration of war by China, but 
a more regular supply of provisions at somewhat enhanced rates. 
Tin did, however, two days afterwards (6th September) enjoin the 
natives to kill all English they found ashore. 

It was on the 11th that Capt. Smith of H.M.S. “‘Volage’’ gave 
six davs notice of a blockade of Canton on account of the supposed 
capture of the master of H.M. schooner ‘‘Psyche,’’ but with the 
return of that gentleman the threat lapsed, and negotiations were 
resumed. Matters went from bad to worse, and on the 3rd 
November, what may be described as the first professional fight took 
place. This historic conflict resulted from the hostile meeting of 
representatives of the British and Chinese navies, and took place just 
opposite the small fort at the southermost point of Anson’s Bay. An 
American ship, the ‘‘Morea,’’ which happened to be passing at the 
time was witness of it. On the British side were the frigates 
‘“‘Volage’’ and ‘“‘Hyacinth,’’ while opposed to them were 29 Chinese 
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war junks under Admiral Kwan, a most estimable gentleman said 
to have been a direct descendant of the Chinese god of war. The 
British ships had been sent into the vicinity of the Bogue for a 
double purpose, to prevent any repetition of the ‘‘Thomas Coutts’’ 
episode, and to stop the war-junks from carrying out the orders of 
the High Commissioner to attack British merchant vessels. As an 
example of the necessity of long prevision in those days, it should be 
recorded that to cover the short distance between Macao and 
Chuenpi, a distance of no more than 50 miles, took several days. 
The British vessels left Macao on the 28th October and it was not 
till the 6th day afterwards that they arrived at their destination. 

On the following morning (3rd November) the war-junks were 
seen approaching. In reply to a request from Capt. Smith, with 
whom was Superintendent Elliot, that the Chinese would return to 
their anchorage, Admiral Kwan made reply that he wanted no more 
at the moment than a guarantee that the murderer of Lin Wei-hi 
would be given up. To this Elliot could only repeat former assu- 
rances, and as these did not satisfy the Chinese commander, the 
junks continued to advance, and the British ships opened fire. The 
Register states that in round numbers the 29 war-junks contained 
3,000 men with 300 guns, while the British had 400 men with about 
90 guns. As a matter of fact the ‘‘Volage’’ mounted 28 and the 
““Hvacinth’’ 20. We need not dwell on the details of the battle which, 
begining a little after noon, lasted something less than an hour. 
There was not the slightest lack of courage on the Chinese side, but 
their armament was inferior to some extent, and their gunnery far 
worse. One British sailor was slightly wounded, while of the junks 
three were sunk, one blown up, and others retired in a sinking 
condition. Some of them mounted sixteen guns, and none less than 
eight. It appears from the ‘‘Reyrster’’ account that there was a 
belief amongst the Chinese that two junks by laying themselves 
alongside and boarding could take any British ship. Such was the 
result of the first naval battle in the Far East. ‘‘Not wishing to 
cause any unnecessary bloodshed,’’ says Capt. Smith, the ‘‘Volaqe’’ 
and ‘‘Hyacinth,’’ having covered their merchant shipping, retired. 

In connexion with this first professional fight, it may be of 
interest to clear up a misunderstanding. Many western readers have 
been under the impression that the difference in armament between 
the British and Chinese forces was of itself sufficient to account for 
their apparent disparity in strength, but this was hardly so. A 
super-Dreadnought of the present era might with confidence have 
faced the combined navies of the world in Nelson’s time, for its 
speed, its armour, the range of its guns, and their weight of metal 
would have enabled it to destroy them one by one at distances which 
they might not have been able to cover by many hours of sailing. 
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Even if they could have come to close quarters their position would 
have been hopeless. High explosive shells and torpedoes would have 
sent them to the bottom at short notice. But there was no such 
contrast between the two vessels under Capt. Smith’s command and 
those under Admiral Kwan. Guns in particular were far more 
pearly on an equality. <All were muzzle loaders: all were smooth 
bores, and the Chinese knew pretty nearly as much about the casting 
of these as our forefathers did in Europe. Our mounting, however, 
was far superior, and the greater deck space of our bigger ships gave 
great advantage in handling guns as well as securing for them a far 
wider range of fire. It was, however, in training and discipline, and 
the superiority of moral due to these that the great advantage lay. 

Nelson’s ships rarely carried anything heavier than 32 pounders 
with a calibre of 6.41 in. and a weight of 553 cwt. These had a 
range of 2,000 yds. but of their accuracy at that distance the less said 
the better. It is recorded that the most effective field artillery range 
at the battle of Waterloo was but 500 yds. Not till 1842, the year 
which saw the end of the Chinese war and the Treaty of Nanking, 
had we even experimented with a weapon as heavy as 98 cwt. 
Our Rifle Brigade, dating from 1800, and famous for exploits in the 
Peninsular War, was armed with the Baker rifle, a muzzle loader 
firing spherical bullets and sighted to 200 vds. No wonder the usual 
British order even to riflemen was to reserve their fire until they 
could see the whites of their enemy’s eyes. Against such weapons 
the best of Chinese matchlocks and gingals, had they been forth- 
coming in sufficient number and in the hands of well trained troops, 
would have served for at least a formidable defence. 

But at the time of Commissioner Lin and his successor, Keshen, 
China was by no means a military nation, and that for various 
reasons. Of tactics she knew little: of practical strategy she had 
none. For milleniums she had never measured her strength against 
a competent foreign foe. + It was once wittily said by an American 
journalist that with the aid of the British Navy Englishmen could 
conquer the United Kingdom. China had not infrequently van- 
quished China, that 1s to sav Chinese rebels had overthrown Chinese 
dvnasties, but nobody else had ever dreamt of such a_ possibility. 
Japanese had at times come into conflict with Chinese, much as 
Danes did with Anglo-Saxons, but with never a chance of their 
success, and the last foreign war in which China had been engaged 
was against a no more redoubtable opponent than Nepal. Hence 
it was that one main reason whv China, when face to face with 
England, exhibited such weakness, was found in her unreadiness. 
Lin’s confident assurance to Dr. Bridgman that he did not fear war 
was hased on ignorance of the true position, just as that of the 
French Government was in 1870. 
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But unreadiness may be due to various causes, and before we 
can feel certain that we understand exactly how China stood in 
1839-40, it is imperative that these should be briefly considered. 
It is well known that the Manchus after effecting the conquest of 
China, and especially the southern portion, where the Cantonese 
held their own with great tenacity, were by no means anxious that 
a spirit of militarism should be fostered amongst China’s millions. 
On the contrary, there was a settled policy in the opposite direction. 
In the first place no danger threatened except from within, and this 
was best met, as we have seen, by Manchu and other garrisons at 
strategic points. In the course of centuries these became less and 
less efficient as the Chinese people grew more and more peaceful. 

Still another reason for the extraordinary weakness displayed by 
China in 1840-2, was to be found in the character of her civilisation 
as then developed, a subject which few writers on the period seem 
to have discussed, though it is one which redounds to China's credit 
more than any other. We have seen that Manchu policy lav in the 
keeping of the Chinese people militarily weak. But that policy 
would never have met the success it did had it not found support 
amongst the only section of China's teeming population which had 
a voice in the government, the educated official class. It is here, 
perhaps, that we put our finger on the real cause of China’s weakness 
from a soldier's point of view. China heartily despised the soldier. 
Her practice showed it. Her literature bore out her practice, and 
her proverbs supported her literature. In England, too, the soldier 
had, since feudal days, always found himself in a class apart, a 
curious example of differing civilisations bringing about like results. 
The man of war has never wielded either in England or China the 
political influence of the man of peace. The good sense of the two - 
countries has recognised the immense advantage of argument 
over violence, of persuasion over force, of compromise over com- 
pulsion, and of the blessings of peace over the curse of war. Per- 
sonal courage has never been without its honour, but it has not been 
the only or the chief thing to be honoured. Both England and 
China had long gone beyond the stage where physical prowess out- 
bbe ioe intellectual strength. England had, perforce, to remain as 

‘‘strong man armed,’’ but, with no foreign foe within reach, China 
at afford to allow the mere soldier to “descend to the depths in 
which we found him in 1840. It is the uncultured mind that turns 
to physical—preferably warlike—action for excitement. If ‘‘two- 
sword’’ men ever existed in China, as in Japan till recent times, they 
have long since disappeared. China, with her aristocracy of intellect 
filling all her official posts, stood on a basis differing from that of any 
great nation before or since, the United States till 1917 being, 
perhaps, her closest follower. Her passion for war was absolutely 
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extinct. Peace was her ideal, persuasion and reason her methods 
of maintaining it. Had she been but a shade wiser: had her sons 
travelled sufficiently to learn the absurdity of her claim to universal 
dominion, there would never have been a conflict between her and 
England, whatever might have happened with other nations. Con- 
demnation of her weakness, therefore, may well be mitigated in 
view of some of the qualities which brought it about. 

China found herself, therefore, involved in a war in which she 
was hopelessly unequal to her opponent notwithstanding the micro- 


scopically small armament sent against her. Matters drifted for 


awhile. Capt. Elhot’s proclamation of 20th Novernber 1839, had 
stopped the entry of British ships only. British trade went on 
merrily in neutral bottoms all through the winter and well into the 
spring of 1840. The shipping which had taken to Hongkong for 
refuge was compelled to leave for safer quarters at Tongku, which 
again had to be evacuated on the approach of the monsoon. At 


Kapsingmoon, which was the third port of refuge, the vessels were 


attacked on 9th Mav bv no fewer than 10 fire ships, which, however, 
did no damage. 

Hitherto the British representative had been compelled to play 
a waiting game. But the third week in June saw the coming of 
warships and transports, and the first public intimation of the 


changed aspect was the notification of a blockade which was to 


prevent the entry of all vessels, British or neutral. The Americans 
had timely warning of this and had informed Lin of what was im- 


pending. That gentleman, however, ridiculed the idea. Admiral 


Elliot, a relative of the Chief Superintendent, had been sent out as 
Senior Plenipotentiary and Commander-in-Chief both of the land and 
sea forces. Sir Gordon Bremer was second in naval control, and 
Capt. Elliot served as Jumior Plenipotentiarv. Thev had an ample 
naval force of 16 warships besides four light draught and extremely 
useful steamers. The opinion of the home authorities with regard 
to the militarv strength of China was best shown by the strength of 
the force sent to secure the redress desired. Rank and file, British 
and Indian, it numbered all told, 4,000 men! ‘To such a condition 
had Manchu despotism, international isolation, and a too advanced 
pacificism reduced China ! 

Most natural was it that, under the circumstances prevailing, 
misunderstanding occurred. We have heard of white flag incidents 


in the war still raging as these words are being written. Needless 


to sav there were some in the war of 1840-2. To most of the un- 
trained officers and men of the Chinese army the white flag meant 
nothing at all, except, perhaps, a belief that 1t was intended to cover 
the safe acquisition of useful knowledge. The higher officers, Kishen 


included, to whom its use had been explained, invariably expressed 
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their regrets when ugly incidents occurred. But rank and file up- 
doubtedly thought that any treachery of their own in this respect 
-was more than outbalanced by the trickery of the British in attacking 
fortifications in flank, or rear, or both, instead of coming boldly by 
the front! The use of Congreve rockets, too, was perhaps received 
much as the British and French in 1914 received the first German 
gas attacks. 

But there was one incident which was again and again dished 
up by certain British writers for the purpose of showing what terrible 
savages the Chinese were. That was the publication of a list of 
rewards for the capture or destruction of men or ships in the British 
forces. A first-rate warship taken intact was valned at $100,000, 
‘and for her destruction, cr for the capture or destruction of smaller 
ones, varying sums were named on a descending scale. So with 
officers and men. A careful scrutiny of this list fails to discover 
more than two grave mistakes. It was undoubtedly an error— 
though one sanctioned by immemorial Chinese custom—to offer 
rewards for heads. But even in this a distinction was made, for 
while Capt. Elhot, Mr. Morrison, son of Dr. Robert Morrison, and 
‘Commodore Bremer were each valued at $50,000 alive, only $30,000 
were offered for their heads, and the same proportion more or Jess 
held in less important cases. The fact that this was an incentive to 
treachery was the first mistake, the other would seem to have been 
that any offer at all should have been made for the Chief Superin- 
tendent, who was infinitely more valuable to the Chinese cause when 
directing British operations than he could possibly have been in their 
‘own hands. But the most extraordinary part of the story 1s that 
British writers who so vehemently denounced the Chinese for these 
offers should have been so grossly ignorant of our own history in such 
matters. How often in British history have rewards been offered 
for heads? How many times since the beginning of August 1914, 
have the British and Allied Governments in accordance with regula- 
tions incurred the payment of head-money in the shape of rewards 
for the capture or destruction of German warships, submarines, etc., 
the sum being calculated in most instances in accordance with the 
number of the crew sent to the bottom. This of course is in accord 
with established practice of long standing. It was also ‘‘olo custom’’ 
for the Chinese to do as thev did. No one with a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese will deny that they can be viciously cruel. 
But we have seen cruelty elsewhere since 1914, and if Chinese 
cruelty 1s very real, so is Chinese kindliness. Moreover, the latter 
is unquestionably innate, while it 1s open to question whether the 
crueltv is not rather a result of training and evil example. A de 
cadent despotism becomes more and more savage in its punishments 
as its influence tends to decline. Our story will provide examples in 
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plenty. Meanwhile, the cruelty fostered by the Manchus may be 
taken as a sign that the term of their T’ten Ming, their Divine 
Commission to rule the earth, was felt to be drawing to a close. 

In accordance with instructions, operations against Canton were 
put off until a demonstration had been made farther north, a piece 
of strategy well-conceived but not well carried out. It served, 
however, to show how very desirous British policy was, even at the 
last moment, to avoid unnecessary war. ‘The expedition left 
southern waters on the last day of June 1840. One ship paid a 
visit to Amoy, others blockaded Ningpo and the Yangtze, while the 
rest occupied Tinghai, the chief city on the island of Chusan. All 
this accomplished, five ships with a light draught steamer proceeded 
to the Gulf of Pechili. More than a fortnight was wasted in pre- 
hminaries, in fruitless cruising to and fro, but on August 30, there 
was an interview of a somewhat excited nature between Capt. Elhot 
and Kishen, the upshot of which was further reference to Peking, 
further delay, and finally an agreement—not the last of the sort— 
that the venue should be changed to Canton to which Kishen him- 
self would repair, @ matter of many weeks travel. An armistice was 
agreed to for the province of Chekiang but, owing partly to the 
difficulty of communication, and partly to the character of the 
Canton defence, this fact was not observed in the south where British 
vessels carrying the white flag and bearing despatches were fired on 
by the forts. Admiral Elliot, under the plea of ‘‘sudden and severe 
illness’ resigned his command into the hands of Sir Gordon Bremer, 
and thus left his younger relative, whose policy he may not have 
approved, in charge as sole Plenipotentiary. This occurred at the 
end of November, and from that time till the close of the year 
negotiations took the place of hostilities. 

It was the demand for the cession of Hongkong on which these 
caine to naugnt. Nobody who has read so far will deny that for the 
sake of future peace it was essential that foreign traders should be 
relieved from the tyranny of the Factories, from the exactions of the 
Co-hong, and the far greater rapacity of the officials. Elliot, there- 
fore, was not only right in making his demand: he was equally 
justified in sticking to it. But Kishen, who had come with the an- 
nounced purpose of conciliation as opposed to the aggressiveness of 
Commissioner Lin, could not go so far as to cede national territory, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Hongkong Island was rather detri- 
mental than otherwise to the Chinese trader, since it afforded shelter 
to men of whose piratical character on occasion there was no doubt. 
The next move, therefore, was on the part of the British, and 
resulted in the capture of defences at the Bogue, and an immediately 
succeeding armistice. <A fortnight later, 20th January 1841, the result 
of the fresh negotiation was announced. It covered the cession of 
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Hongkong, an indemnity of $6,0UU0,00U, direct otticial intercourse 
on an equal footing, and the resumption of trade. 

Accompanying this notification was another of vast importance 
to other nations. ‘The British Government knew only too well how 
all foreign traders had been treated by successive generations of 
officials at Canton, how their liberty had been restricted, their trade 
interfered with, and their natural profits reduced by illicit exactions. 
Now that it had secured a foothold where these impositions would 
be impossible, it showed the broadminded wisdom of its policy in 
throwing open its new acquisition to the merchants of the world. 
Tt ‘‘sought for no privilege in China exclusively for the advantage of 
’ British ships and merchants,’ and the result is the Hongkong we 
know to-day. 

A comparison of the terms agreed to by Capt. Elliot with those 
afterwards secured at Nanking will suffice to show how far short of 
the desirable Capt. Elhot’s weak, if well-intentioned, conciliation 
had brought him. He had left Canton still the ‘‘sole staple’’ of 
trade: he had neither secured the abolition of the Co-hong monopoly, 
nor the repayment of its members’ debts, nor had he done away 
with the illegal exactions on shipping and trade. Extraterritorialitv 
remained as it was, a source of frequent soreness. No consuls had 
been provided for, nor had any new foundation been laid for 1m- 
proved methods of trade and transit. Possibly, Capt. Flliot con- 
sidered that all these things might flow from the acquisition of 
Hongkong, but he ought not to have been surprised when he 
discovered that the home authorities took a different view. If the 
Queen were a little too severe when she wrote of ‘‘the unaccountablv 
strange conduct of Charles Elliot who . . . tried to get the 
lowest terms he could,’’ she was not far wrong when she declared 
in the same sentence that he ‘‘completely disobeved his instruc- 
tions.”” That was a common failing of the gentleman, a failing 
which Lord Palmerston had overlooked more than once—perhaps 
under pressure of more important business. But when he had ex- 
plained his action, as he did to the Governor-General of India, Lord 
Auckland, when he had given his reasons for objecting to the opening 
of more ports, for not pressing for payment of bankrupt debts and for 
not desiring any treatv other than a convention of two clauses, he 
must, later on, have come to the conclusion that these and other: 
points, in which he had ignored the definite instructions given him, 
were scarcely balanced by his claim to have ‘‘established the: 
character and extent of British magnanimity.’’ 

He had agreed to the evacuation of Chusan, and the restoration 
of the batteries at Chuenpi in return for the terms conceded by 
Kishen, and he had secured the release of various British prisoners. 
in the hands of the Chinese, of whom the best known were Capt. 
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Anstruther and Mrs. Nobie who had been captured at Ningpo in the 
previous September and exhibited in cages. He thought, as we 
have just seen, that he had impressed the Chinese Government and 
people with ‘‘the character and extent of British magnanimity,’’ not 
knowing how greatly he was mistaken in this as in other things. 

For of British magnantmity the Chinese saw not a sign. They 
had fought for two main objects the maintenance of their superiority, 
and the stoppage of the export of silver. Yet what were the terms 
to which Kishen had agreed? He had sacrificed the national supre- 
macy: he had not secured the stoppage of the opium trade, and 
hence had not saved the silver: but he had agreed to the re-opening 
of legitimate trade: he had accepted the demand for an indemnity 
of $6,000,000, and worst of all, he had signed away a Chinese 
island! If that were the result of the Kishen conciliation, better far 
the aggressive policy of Commissioner Lin. Such was the general 
opinion amongst the natives who knew anything of the matter. 
Dissatisfaction was, therefore, as mfe in Canton and Peking as it 
was in London. 

Hongkong was officially taken over by the British on 26th January 
1641, a fact which could not have been known to the Emperor 
when on 30th January he ordered a resumption of the war and sent 
a new Commissioner, Yihshan, to put down the ‘“‘rebellion,’’ and 
“quickly carry out the work of attack and extermination.’’ This 
was the result of previous reports and a strengthening of the war 
party both in the capital and at Canton. Elhot watched the pre- 
parations for a resumption of hostilities, and tried to secure peaceful 
assurances, but no further pretence was possible after the middle of 
February, and on the 26th of that month the Bogue defences were 
taken for the second time. The warships on this occasion went on 
to Whampoa where a foreign vessel, the “‘Cambridge,’’ alias ‘‘Chesa- 
peake’’ was blown up. She had been purchased by Lin as a sure 
defence against the outer barbarian, but on the day of the advent of 
British warships she was still unready, and her decks were strewn 
with loose gunpowder amongst other things. Amongst this a Congreve 
rocket found its way, and the many hopes with which the vessel was 
freighted went with her into the air. Again, negotiations were 
re-opened. A proposal that the venue should once more be changed 
to Peking was less successful this time. The Factories were occupied 
on the 18th March, and two days later a fresh effort to come to an 
agreement was begun. But the news from other quarters showed 
that war and not peace was the general desire on the native side, 
and the arrival of the new Commissioner proved to be a further 
stimulus. Trade had been resumed, but under cover of it prepara- 
tions for a treacherous surprise were soon discovered. On the 21st 
Mav, all the Western community which had again gathered at the 
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Factories, were ordered to leave, and the same night the Chinese 
re-opened hostilities by a combined attack on the vessels lying in 
front of the Factories by guns and fire-rafts. The remainder of that 
night and the four days following were spent in vigorous fighting, 
during which a large number of guns were captured in the batteries 
taken, and many junks destroyed. On ‘the 23rd preparations were 
made for the capture of the forts on the north side of the city but at 
the same time the undefended Factories fell to the plunder of 
soldiers and the mob. Everything was ready on the morning of 
the 27th for an assault. What was considered an ample force— 
small as it was in number, being only 2,395 men all told—awaited 
the signal to advance, when, once more, the soldier’s hand was 
stayed by the will of the ex-naval diplomat. A convention had been 
concluded ! 

Its provisions covered the removal of the new High Commis- 
sioner and his associates, with all troops other than those of Canton 
to a distance greater than 60 miles: the payment of an indemnity 
of six million dollars: the evacuation of the inner waters by the 
British when the indemnity had been paid; compensation for the 
destruction of the factories and of the Spanish brig, ‘‘Builbaino,”’ 
together with a demand that the negotiators of the convention should 
produce full powers and seals. 

Plainly, all the criticisms passed on the first agreement with 
Kishen must again fall on this, in addition to others particular to the 
occasion. From the point of view of humanity much may be said 
regarding the stoppage of such an act of war as the assault, capture, 
and—under the circumstances—possible sack and destruction of a 
great part of a populous citv. But the humanity of to-day may be 
the inhumanity of to-morrow, and so it proved in this case. Another 
war was necessary before it was possible to come to even such a 
simple agreement with Canton as should open its gates. There was, 
moreover, another point. It was more than possible that once inside 
the city, the two thousand British might find themselves swallowed 
up amongst a terrified but extremely vindictive million. It has also 
been suggested that it was at Peking rather than at Canton that 
the only really effective action could be taken. To all which there is 
the simple reply that a lesson delivered at close quarters is infinitely 
more effective than a homily at a distance of many hundreds of miles. 
The British Government had no doubt on the point, and made sure 
that there should be no further interference with military operations 
once started. 

Sir H. Pottinger, a man of Indian experience and sound judg- 
ment, was selected to supersede Capt. Elliot. His instructions date 
from 31st May 1841, but it was not till the 10th August, after only 
57 days of travel—an extraordinary performance in those days—that 
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he reached Macao. To secure the treaty which was afterwards. 
signed at Nanking, he was instructed to re-occupy Chusan, and 
carry on negotiations either there or at the Peiho, but not at Canton. 
Other matters remained much as in the original instructions to 
Admiral Elliot and his relative. No ‘‘tone of affected superiority”’ 
was to be tolerated on the part of the Manchu negotiators. There- 
had already been a great improvement in this respect since the war 
began, as was shown on the arrival of Sir Henry at Macao, when 
the Kwangchow-fu was sent at once to receive the new plenipoten- 
tiary in accordance with international etiquette. No further fighting 
occurred at or in the neighbourhood of Canton, and trade resumed 
its sway in all particulars, except that of arms, even the old 
‘*squeezes’’ being regularly paid as before, notwithstanding the fact 
that war was being waged all up the coast and on the Yangtze. 
Such was one of the differences between China and other lands at 
that time. 

Amoy was taken and Kulangsu garrisoned, Tinghai followed, 
and Ningpo offered no opposition, though later on, in March 1842, 
an effort was ineffectually made to retake it. A recrudescence of 
anti-British action in the neighbourhood, together with further 
demands necessitated by the policy further north, brought further 
reinforcements from India, until a force of more than 10,000 men, 
besides artillery was available. Chapoo was taken on the 18th May,,. 
the Manchu garrison making a strenuous resistance. It was not till 
the 13th June that the expedition reached Woosung, and so found’ 
itself at the outer gate of that Shanghai whose story we have to tell. 

From Shanghai, the expedition moved on up the Great River. 
Its progress from a military point of view was irresistible by any 
forces then possessed by China. Chinkiang was its next objective, 
for with Chinkiang in British hands as well as the city of 
Kwachow, lying on the opposite bank of the Yangtze, all inland trade- 
in the great valley east and west as well as that by the Grand Canal 
north and south, could effectually be stopped. The foolishness of 
the claim to world dominion must have been growing apparent to all 
who had previously made such a parade of it. Chinkiang was 
occupied by something less than 2,500 troops, of whom a third were 
Chinese and the remainder Manchus, but, encamped on the hills miles 
away there was a force of some 9,000 of the former who never came 
into action at all. One may judge of the odds against a successful 
defence of the city when it is known that, in addition to the power 
of the ships’ guns, the landing force consisted in round numbers of 
7,000 well-trained troops armed with the most reliable weapons of 
the day while their inferior enemy was in possession of old world 
bows, arrows, and spears, with a probably very insufficient supply of’ 
almost equally useless matchlocks. Yet all the world knows, or: 
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should know, of the gallant resistance made in face of these odds. 
If the Manchus had shown at Chapoo a spirit of chivalry equal to the 
best of Japan’s bushido, which literally means ‘‘fighting like a 
knight,’’ they were to add to their glory at Chinkiang. Ther 
martial spirit, their determined resistance, their desperate valour, 
and their heroic self-sacrifice are painted in glowing words—not by 
their own chroniclers, so far as we know—but by the foes against 
whom they strove. British pens vie with each other in praise of the 
gallantry, the contempt of danger, the mettle, and the prowess of 
these intrepid troops, and the greatest source of regret was to find 
that in their determination not to surrender they not only included 
themselves but their wives and families. It is this fact which will 
ever make the capture of Chinkiang one of the saddest in British 
annals, as it may well, on the Chinese side, be one of the most 
Inspiriting. 

Sir Henry Pottinger arrived off Nanking on the 9th August. 
Incidentally we may mention here, for the benefit of those who have 
had no protracted experience of a Chinese summer, that the months 
of July and August, during which these operations were carried out, 
‘are torrid to an extraordinary degree. Singapore, almost im- 
mediately on the equator, rarely experiences a temperature higher 
than 85 deg. Fah., whereas the whole of the Yangtze valley expects 
as a regular experience during the hot months a shade temperature 
during the dav ranging from 90 deg. to 100 deg. and over, the 
nights at times being but shightlv cooler. When with this heat there 
is great humidity, the experienced traveller will need no further 
details to be convinced of the dangers of campaigning under such 
conditions. Those dangers were brought home with special force 
to the British expedition when—as might have been expected— 
cholera appeared amongst the troops. 

The operations, however, continued. Manceuvres for delay on 
the part of the Chinese were brushed aside, and active preparations 
were in progress for the assault on Nanking—the old southern capital 
of China—on the 14th August. Discretion born of Chinkiang ex- 
perience prevailed over the desire to fight : and on the morning of the 
day when the attack was to have been made, a white flag displaved 
from the citv wall betokened a desire for further consultation. Three 
days later the British terms were accepted as a basis for detailed 
negotiation, but it was not till the 29th that everything had been 
settled, the necessary translations made, and the documents got 
readv for signature. On that day the first really great historic 
meeting between British and Chinese officials on an equal footing 
took place on board H.M.S. ‘‘Cornwallis.’’ To those intimate with the 
story of Shanghai, one of the most interesting of all the personages 
there represented was the future Sir Harry Parkes whose boyish face 
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may be seen in our illustration peeping perkily out from the second 
row between the figures of two of the senior British officers. The 
principals shown in the same picture are Sir Henry Pottinger, re- 
presentative of the Queen of Great Britain, and the High Commis- 
sioners Keying, Ilipu, and Niu Kien acting for the Emperor of 
China. The first of these, it will be remembered, superseded Lin 
at Canton, and the last was the Nanking Viceroy of the day. We 
shall hear more of him later on. Thus was brought to an end a 
conflict which, but for human ignorance, in which both sides shared, 
need never have taken place. 

Its lesson, sad to say, had been but partially learnt. China was 
by no means convinced that her claim to universal homage was 
ill-based, and it was this fact, more than any other, which kept alive 
the antagonism that in time brought about the second war. Japan, 
two decades later, with her own experience added to that of China, 
sprang to the right conclusion at a single bound. She needed no 
second lesson. The bombardment of Kagoshima which Satsuma 
had seen in 1863, and the affair of Shimonoseéki witnessed by Choshu 
in 1864, sufficed. The best minds in Japan saw in an instant that 
these things were not entirely due to a spirit of aggression on the 
part of foreigners. There was fault at home. Japan herself needed 
reform. With the Japanese, to be convinced is to act. Three years 
saw the first great change effected. In 1867, the Tokogawa Sho- 
gunate was overthrown, the entire administration reorganised, the 
Mikado restored to supreme power, Buddhism disestablished, and 
Shintoism, in its primal simplicity as an ancestral cult, declared the 
religion of the state. By 1871 the abolition of the old feudal 
daimiates was complete, in 1873 all edicts against Christianity were 
repealed, and in 1876 the old medieval militarism was so completely 
subdued that the wearing of swords could be prohibited. The nation 
entered whole-heartedly upon a course of instruction at home and 
abroad, convinced most thoroughly that its one great danger was not 
external aggression but internal ignorance. Through a period of 
less than half a century it worked and studied, studied and worked, 
until in the year 1891 its first Parliament was convoked, and in 1899 
it had the supreme pleasure of securing a prize as well deserved as it 
had been honourably won—the abolition of extraterritoriality and all 
that that term implies. Since then, events have moved rapidly in 
Japan, but they are too well known to need mention here. 

China, as we have said, haughtily refused instruction. In only 
one direction did she admit an ardent desire for learning, and this 
the one which might well have been least expected by those who 
knew best what her peaceful past had been—the military. Her 
rulers had a burning desire to turn the tables on those who had 
humbled them, knowing well that only so could they hope to main- 
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tain their dynasty. But the sublimity of her faith in her own 
knowledge in other respects was such that she could not see that 
military strength must be based on a sound government firmly 
administered, on a science as exact as the mind can command at the 
time, on a strong sense of personal honour and integrity, on the 
willing support of a contented people, and last, not least, on that 
knowledge of and acquiescence in those fundamental rules of inter- 
course which tend to make of other states friends rather than 
enemies. 

We have now reached the end of that portion of our preliminary 
narrative which belongs to the soldier. Counting from the date of 
the naval fight, 3rd November 1839, to that when the treaty was 
signed at Nanking, 29th August 1842, the period of hostilities had 
covered 665 days, or roughly two years and eight months. But 
before entering upon a consideration of the details of the Shanghai 
storv, and while preparations are being made for the establishment 
of British and other traders at the five ports, there are a few other 
inatters to be disposed of, and to these we now direct our attention. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WaS THE WAR AN OPIUM WAR? 


A curlous mixture of honour and dishonour depends on the 
answer to this question. In the first place the reputation of England 
for fairplay is involved : in the second, the name and fame of those 
who have accused her is at stake. There is no question as to the 
charge brought against the British Government and, through it, 
against the British people. It has been very distinctly drawn and 
the severest form in which we know it declares that, at the point 
of the bayonet, England forced opium on China. This, to quote 
the words of Mr. Chester Holcombe in ‘‘ The Real Chinese 
Question,’ was the ‘‘infamous purpose for which British soldiers 
and British ships of war were sent to China.’’ Mr. Holcombe is an 
American citizen to whom as this chapter proceeds other American 
citizens will reply. Our own task consists in setting forth evidence 
which, had it been forthcoming some fourscore years ago, might have 
changed the opinions which gave rise to what may well be called the 
opium myth. 

The tracing of legends and folk-lore back to their origins must 
have been a highly interesting literary exercise. Few indeed have 
been the opportunities for a direct observation of their growth. We 
have referred already to one, the rise of modern Babism in Persia. 
In the matter now before us, we believe we have discovered another. 
The manner in which the opium legend arose is quite clear, and its 
fundamental points seem to fit in precisely with what must have 
been the fundamentals of all legends. It had its fascinating story 
to begin with, a necessary characteristic of which is that it shall be 
true, partly true, or have at least a strong resemblance to truth. 
It had its narrators, concerning whom the great essential is that 
they shall be believed ; and, finally, it had its hearers from whom 
belief, whether due to credulity or not, must be forthcoming. These 
three factors we take to be essential to the origin of any myth or 
legend. We shall see as we proceed that there was a basis of 
truth—albeit mixed with error—in the charge of force. Of the 
originators of the legend a few more words are necessary. Those 
who have put faith in them cover a very large section of the civilised 
world, a fact which will cease to surprise when the full story has 
been set forth. 

Neglecting earlier objectors to the introduction of opium into 
(“hina—and there were some, British and other—we may fairly claim 
five men as the main sponsors of the opium legend as we now know 
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it. Three were American, two British. Dr. Peter Parker, the first 
medical missionary to come to China, was in Canton during the days 
when the first strong effort at suppression was in progress, and in 
1840 received a warm welcome in the United States and England. 
He had hardly the same opportunity of spreading his opinions as had 
Dr. Bridgman and Dr. Wells Williams, who also were pioneers in 
the mission field, for both these were intimately associated with the 
‘Chinese Repository,’’ that mine of information regarding things 
Chinese down to 3lst December 1851. Dr. Williams, moreover, had, 
to a great extent, the honour of forming much of the opinion of the 
modern world through his monumental work on the ‘‘Aiddle 
Kingdom,”’ to the historical portion of which we shall have to return. 
Few men of greater ability and none of higher integrity or more 
noble character have, probably, ever left the United States. They 
came, naturally, with the prevailing American feeling towards Great 
Britain. What that feeling on its bitterest side was, we have been 
told by no less an authority than Townsend Harris, who just peeps 
in at the door of our Shanghai story, but is best known as the first 
American Minister to Japan. He tells us that the main articles in 
his religious training consisted of these two—‘‘Fear God, and hate 
the British.’’ Dates make the reason plain. It was no earlier than 
their fathers’ day that the War of Independence had been fought, 
when, thanks to the obstinacy of a German King of England, a 
fratricidal war was fomented between the Britons on one side of the 
Atlantic and those on the other. The second war, that of 1812-4, 
was actually within their own recollection. One or all of them 
might have seen the smoke of their public buildings rising in protest 
to Heaven when a British landing party had succeeded in setting fire 
to them. Any feeling of antagonism, that fruitful parent of fault- 
finding and all kinds of critical practice, was, therefore, the most 
natural thing in the world. What is infinitely more wonderful 1s 
the fact that so little of it was displayed at Canton, and as we shall 
see later, even less in the China days that were to come. But in 
America itself, thanks partly to a wave of contemporary temperance 
agitation, the evidence regarding opium presented by such men as 
we have named was unquestionably accepted as gospel truth, and 
every possible anti-British use was made of it. Men did not trouble 
to examine the evidence : they believed it. 

The two Englishmen whom we have selected as typical of their 
class and day were also pioneer missionaries, Dr. W. H. Medhurst, 
and Dr. Benjamin Hobson, a medical man like Dr. Parker. These 
took practically the same view of the opium question as their 
American contemporaries, and they had to support them, to some 
extent, Capt. Elliot, British Superintendent of Trade. Of equally 
high standing and character, these gentlemen swayed the opinion 
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of the home churches in Great Britain, the home Sunday Schools, 
the home press, and the great mass of the people reached by these, 
much as the three Americans did theirs. But they had a means of 
support stronger even than those we have mentioned. That was 
the British Parliament, Lords and Commons both, as occasion 
offered. It is a curious fact, but fact it is, that no accusation, pro- 
bably, has ever been made against the British people by the bitterest 
of their enemies which has not been either founded on, or supported 
by, statements in the British Houses of Parhament. 

Mr. Lloyd George in a speech delivered at the Guildhall, on 
Friday, 27th April 1917, has told us why. ‘‘It is,’’ he says of the 
practice of these Houses, ‘’a curious game whereby one set of men 
set themselves with all their strength, might, energy, thought, and 
ingenuity, to thwart, embarrass, criticize, and overthrow another set 
of men who are trying to govern the country.’’ Let us apply this 
official revelation to the debate on the Opium Question which was 
held in April, 1840, which raked up every statement damaging to 
the Government and of which Dr. Wells Williams in his history says 
that, ‘‘The speeches all showed ignorance of both principles and 
facts.’’ 

We may turn to Morley's ‘‘ Life of Gladstone,’’ Vol. I, p. 167, and 
there find reference to a motion objecting to the attempts to force 
the Chinese to modify their old relations with us. The cloven hoof 
of partisanship immediately obtrudes. It was decided not to move 
simultaneously in the Lords and Commons, because the Radicals 
would, if there were a double motion, act, not on the merits, but for 
the ministry. Otherwise, Mr. Gladstone savs, ‘‘It seemed to be 
thought we should carry the motion.’’ An ejaculation by the Duke 
of Wellington—the Great Duke—reveals the true aim of the con- 
spirators :—‘‘God!’’, he said, ‘‘if it 1s carried, they will go!’’ 
Further reference serves to show how troublesome a_ possession 
conscience may be to politicians unless it is under the complete 
control of the will, as Mr. Gladstone's evidently was. That budding 
statesman was ‘‘in dread of the judgment of God upon England for 
our national iniquity towards China,” and the statement shows how 
great an assistance the anti-opium missionary testimony might be 
in the House of Commons. ‘‘I can,’’ Mr. Gladstone continues, 

‘‘digest the crippled religious action of the state, but I cannot be a 
party to exacting bv blood opium compensation from the Chinese.’’ 
A quotation from his diary follows, and proves how completely the 
conscience of the man lav at the feet of the politician. Under the 
date &th April 1840, we find this :—‘‘Read on China. . . . House 
- . . Spoke heavily: strongly against the trade and the war, 
hating previously asked whether my speaking out on them would 
do harm, and having been authorised.’ (The italics are not in the 
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original). We refrain from all comment on this extraordinary 
statement further than to say that when Mr. Gladstone subsequently 
found himself in a position of greater responsibility and—let us hope 
—wider knowledge, he not only carried out the policy of his pre 
decessors but defended it! 

The origin of the opium myth is thus revealed. All American 
journals, excepting the few which supported John Quincy Adams, 
would naturally accept the opinions of their missionary representa- 
tives in Canton. All the Opposition journals in England would seize 
on the Duke of Wellington's idea :—‘*‘God ! if it 1s carried, they will 
go!’’—and plving the two-thonged whip of morality and fairplay 
would drive the electorate into ringing denunciations of a Superin- 
tendent—the irony of it—a Superintendent who hated opium, and 
a Government who hated the war still more. 

Such broadly was the position. We may now refer once again 
to Dr. Wells Williams, this time as an historian. For many vears 
his ‘‘ Middle Kingdom’ was the world’s great text-book on things 
Chinese. It discussed the subject of the war as fully as was then 
possible, and the conclusion come to, the conclusion which, next to 
contemporary journalism, much of which it may have inspired, had 
the greatest effect on the world’s opinion, was as follows, (p. 115) :— 

‘The events here recounted were the cause of the war 
an immoral contest... . The war was looked upon in this light 
by the Chinese: it will always be so looked upon by the candid 
historian, and known as the Opium War.’’ And again, on p. 212, 
‘Public opinion will ever characterise the contest thus brought to 
an end as an Opium War.’’ 

It mav seem a bold thing, in the face of such uncompromising 
extracts as these to call Dr. Willams as a witness on the other side. 
Yet that is what we propose immediately to do. We have discovered 
in our study of this most honourable and estimable gentleman that 
he was the owner of at least two identities. One of these made him 
a man of the world, and, incidentally, six times Chargé d’Affaires 
for the United States in China, at which periods nobody saw with 
greater clearness than he the true secular side of the conditions 
prevailing in that land of unbounded self-conceit. In the other, as 
missionary, Dr. Williams was overflowing with the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and was, as all true missionaries are, im- 
patient of the practical politics which, as we have just seen, even 
a Gladstone was prone to follow. Jt was while the missionary was 
in the ascendant that the Opium War statements were penned. 
In the very next paragraph, the man of the world has ousted the 
missionary, and sees the Chinese in the true light. ‘‘In all their 
intercourse with their fellow men,’’ savs Dr. Wilhams, they had 
‘‘maintained a patronizing, unfair, and contemptuous position, which 
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left no alternative but withdrawal from their shores, or a humiliating 
submission that no one feeling the least independence could endure. ° 
The *“Chinese Repository,’’ of which the Doctor was co-editor, had on 
various occasions pointed to a third alternative, which was overlooked 
in this sentence only to be used in the succeeding page, where we are 
told that, ‘‘Force seemed to be the only effectual destroyer of such a 
barrier’’ as ‘‘this assumption of supremacy’’ had erected, and ‘‘in 
this view,’” the Doctor proceeds, ‘‘the war may be said to have been 
necessary to compel the Chinese Government to receive the Western 
Powers as equals.’’ In the immediately succeeding paragraph again, 
we find the following in connexion with the debate in the House of 
Commons :—‘*No one advocated war on the ground that the opium 
had been seized.’” Other statements of a similar nature could be 
given from the same volume to show the manner in which Dr. 
Wilhams himself modified his strongest assertions. Unfortunately 
for the reputation of England, it was the one uncompromising 
denunciation and not the many modifications, which impressed the 
world. 

There is, for example, the Doctor's comment on the repudiation 
by the Chinese Government of the Chuen-pi convention agreed to 
by Kishen and Capt. Elliot on 20th January 1841. He writes thus, 
p. 167, ‘‘This decree exhibited the true principles of action of this 
proud government, which deliberately rejected the offer of peace. 
and determined to uphold its fancied supremacy to the utmost. 
China must now win or break.’’ It will be noted that in all these 
extracts there is no word of opium. It is the ‘‘assumption of supre- 
macv’’ by the Chinese Government, its ‘‘contemptuous position”’ 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world, and its general claim to a universal 
suzerainty which fill the Doctor’s mind. He fullv recognises the 
fact that to the Chinese Government these were things not to be 
questioned but to be accepted, and he thus refers to them as being, 
from the Peking standpoint, laws as undeniable as that of gravita- 
tion. 

Later on in his volume, p. 314, when Dr. Willams had con- 
siderably widened his experience of the strategy and tactics of the 
Manchu Government, we find the following pertinent but despairing 
question :—‘‘What could be done with a Government which would 
never condescend to appreciate its own weakness, and would never 
treat any other nation as an equal?’’ Nothing but “‘personal contact 
and acquaintance’’ could ‘‘reach a lasting understanding,’’ we are 
told, and the remark goes to the foundation of the whole matter. 
It was not to ‘‘force’’ opium on a people all too willing to buy everv 
ounce that could be brought, but to secure that essential ‘‘personal 
contact and acquaintance’’ that British arms undertook their un- 
willing and ungrateful task of warring with China. 
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If, however, it was an American who fathered the myth of the 
Opium War, it is likewise to Americans that we are most indebted 
for a repudiation of it. First and foremost of these was John Quincy 
Adams, who, 1m a lecture delivered in 1841, declared that the re 
jection of Napier and his official letter was a sufficient cause in itself 
for the war that followed. ‘*Britain,’’ he said, ‘‘had the righteous 
cause against China,’’ a statement which, as we have seen, vanous 
admissions in the “* Middle Kingdom’ strongly support. We have also 
the testimony of the ripe experience of Dr. Peter Parker, who, after 
being five times American Chargé d’Affairs, was during 1856-1 
American Plenipotentiary. It was then that he told the Viceroy, 
Yeh, ‘‘in the spirit of true friendship,’’ that ‘‘the foundation of all 
difficulties between China and foreign nations is the unwillingness 
of China to acknowledge England, France, America, and other great 
Nations of the West as her equals and true friends.’’ Next comes 
Dr. Martin, longest lived of all Western pioneers in China, whose 
ripe experience and honoured career have but recently come to 4 
close. He speaks of the ‘‘irrepressible conflict’’ following on “‘an 
insolent assumption of superiority.’’ The cause of the war was, 
he savs, not opium but a pin, the insulting character meaning 
‘‘petition’’ which the Canton officials had forced Capt. Elhot to place 
on his official communications before they could be received. The 
real opium war, Dr. Martin sagely argues, began in 1906. Then we 
have the weighty opinion of America’s first Plenipotentiary to China, 
Caleb Cushing. He, whiting to the Chinese cfficial, Ching, at 
Canton, in April, 1844, says, ‘‘The late war with England was 
caused by the conduct of the authorities at Canton, in disregarding 
the nghts of public officers who represented the English Govern- 
ment.’’ Mr. Cushing was smarting at the time from just such 
conduct; as did every one of the United States Ministers after him 
until, by war, relations between East and West had been placed on 
a natural footing. We could give dozens of original statements to 
prove the truth of this assertion. But there isnoneed. Dr. Hawks 
Pott, in his ‘‘Sketch of Chinese History,’’ says that, apart from opium 
a collision was inevitable, and his discussion of the whole question 
ends with this verdict, that the denial of equality was the real cause 
of the war, But it is to another American who has gone far more 
deeply into the subject than any other of his countrymen, indeed, 
more deeply than any other writer with whom we are acquainted, 
that we are indebted for the most authoritative repudiation of the 
much-believed legend. We refer to Mr. H. B. Morse, for many 
vears in the service of China’s Maritime Customs, whose books on 
“The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire,’’ and ‘‘The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire,’’ have so deservedly 
taken the foremost place amongst such works. In common with all 
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those who know this subject thoroughly, Mr. Morse sees not one but 
several causes for the war which began in 1839. In the volume first 
mentioned above he writes, ‘‘The direct cause of the war was the 
growing sense of the need for better protection to life and property 
‘though behind this was the ground cause of the need for better 
relations generally.’’ The situation was hopeless, he tells us. Lin 
said ‘‘opium’’: Elliot answered, ‘‘equality,’’ ‘‘and equality it was, 
and not opium, which was settled by the ‘‘Treaty of Nanking.”’ 
And again, ‘‘The real cause of the war was that the Chinese refused 
to treat on ‘terms of equality, either diplomatically or commercially 
with foreigners, and the latter insisted on the right to be so treated.’’. 
In the other volume, Mr. Morse, (p. 253) says, ‘‘To the Chinese, 
opium was the one reason for the war,’’ following Dr. Wilhams’ 
opinion, though, as we will show presently, high native authority 
took another view. ‘‘To the foreigners in general, with the English 
pushed into the forefront, opium was an incident.’’ In a later 
chapter, p. 539, we find the following ;—‘‘The opium trade was not 
the cause which led the British Government to engage in the first 
war . . . nor did it contribute to the second war : 
it had no effect on the political or diplomatic action of the foreign 
governments which were concerned in Chinese affairs during the 
period from 1839 to 1858,”’ though, (p. 548), ‘‘the arrogant Chinese 
official Was not conscious that any other cause existed for the war ; 
to him the questions of national equality and unfettered exchange of 
commodities were of no importance.’’ 

We could, probably, quote at least a hundred statements antag- 
onistic to these, but coming only from those still under the effect of 
the myth. Parrots all: they merely repeat, as we all must do when 
mistaken authority is our only guide. When our mothers, or, more 
probably, our Sunday School teachers, as in a case known to us in 
modern Shanghai, taught us that on account of a certain surgical 
operation alleged to have taken place in the Garden of Eden, every 
man to this day has one mb fewer than a woman, we believed it on 
authority which—quite honestly—took advantage of our childist. 
credulity. With many another miracle it has been the same, and 
so it was with the opium legend. 

An instance of Chinese opinion adverse to that usually held has, 
however, an importance all its own. We find it in the translation 
of a book on ‘*China’s Intercourse with Europe’ by Mr. EF. H. Parker 
of the British Consular Service. The author, we are told, was 
bitterly hostile to foreigners, but maintained ‘‘the strictest possible 
adhesion to truth as to facts.’’ Amongst other things he tells of the 
exactions of which his fellow-countrymen at Canton were guilty with 
regard to foreigners, but on p. 54, speaking of the original conflict, ° 
he says, ‘‘It is plain that it was not the destruction of the opium but 
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the stoppage of trade which caused these wars,’’ and speaking as one 
who knew something of foreigners, he adds, ‘‘All that is wanted is 
fair trade to secure their willing loyalty." He thus supports the 
testimony of Kiying, that Lin’s action had been ‘‘so manifestly 
unjust.”’ Moreover, he puts his finger on a vital point when he says, 
‘Although Europeans brought the evil upon China, it was China 
which opened the door by increasing the demand for it.’’ These 
dicta are supported in a memorial on opium by Hwang Tsioh-tsz 
giving a native account of the so-called Opium War. He passes severe 
strictures on the Canton officials and of Elliot says, ‘“‘Our demands 
.upon him were altogether too exacting.’’ China might, he thinks, 
have reversed the verdict of the war had she but taken the proper 
course. His explanation of the total omission from the treaty of 
any reference to. opium is interesting. There was, he tells us, some 
intended treachery on the part of China’s negotiators which was 
discovered, and, in the hasty acceptance of the British terms which 
this involved, the settlement was made, ‘‘not alluding at all to the 
rule about opium being excluded from China.’’ 

Incidentally we have already shown in some degree the attitude 
taken by the Chinese Government with regard to the so-called Opium 
War. It has been loudly claimed for it that it was the moral side of 
the question on which its action was based. We should have been 
delighted to discover adequate proof that it was so, and it is with no 
little regret that we have to acknowledge that if such evidence exists 
we have not found it. Statements there are by the score, and these, 
doubtless, are due mainly to those expressions of pure ethics which 
so often adorned Manchu edicts. Long study and the experience 
of close upon half a century have led us to conclude that no literary 
exercise is easier for a Chinese scholar than the composition of these 
beautiful platitudes. Given free paper and an adequate supply of 
ink, a village schoolmaster working for a wage of seventy-five cents 
a month could pen them by the vard. MHanlins, practised in such 
work, could, with tongue in cheek, have outdone in this useful art 
Lord Chesterfield himself. Taokuang whose three eldest sons are 
said to have died of opium, and who was himself an opium-smoker, 
received the credit for the alleged decision. Archdeacon Moule, in 
an address at the Missionary Conference in 1877, referred to him as 
one “‘reclaimed,’’ but Dr. Suvoong a Chinese gentleman with a 
Western M.D. degree, says in Vol. VIT, p. 172, of the ‘‘China Medical 
Missionary Journal,”’ that the Emperor remained a smoker himself 
though he put to death other smokers. 

Be that as it may, it seems quite certain that the main question 
in the minds of Peking authorities as a whole was not opium per se, 
but opium as it was concerned with the question of silver, and that 
the war was decided on because there was no other way of maintain- 
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ing China’s claim to universal sovereignty, and at the same time of 
saving her white metal. There was an Empress party and an 
Emperor’s party, and it was by the narrowest of margins that the 
latter decided the day. Mr. Morse says, ‘‘Only a few individuals 
high in the official world honestly desired to abolish the trade in 
opium,’’ and gives the Emperor credit for being one of these. 
‘‘His motive was pure and his earnestness unquestioned: but his 
task was hopeless.’’ 

Nothing was easier than for the Canton officials on five separate 
occasions to call upon Capt. Elliot to drive away the Lintin opium 
ships. They were fully aware that the Superintendent had no 
control over these vessels, which were breaking no law of England. 
But the opportunity to make a show of morality without incurring a 
cent of loss was too strong a temptation. By sodoing they could 
ease their unstrained consciences, tickle the ears of their puissant 
lord and master, retain their own immense profits, and permit their 
underlings of the preventive service to pocket the $36,000 which 
Hwang Tsioh-tsz says was their monthly perquisite. They could do 
all this, and at the same time enjoy their own pipes in peace and 
comfort! When war came, it was found that all captured yamens 
had opium in them. That, then, was the attitude of the adminis- 
trative portion of the Chinese Government. 

What of the British? If we were to say that it was precisely 
like that of the Chinese, we should doubtless be saying too much. 
But it is not too much to say that fundamentally the two positions 
had much in common. We are convinced that silver ranked high 
in Chinese estimation. It was not less so with us. India was 
making perhaps a million sterling per annum from her opium sales. 
What is France still making from her wines and brandies, Holland 
from her gin, Scotland from her whisky, and Milwaukee from her 
beer? There never was a difference, there never could be a differ- 
ence between England and China regarding the abuse, either of 
opium or alcohol. British statesmen, British missionaries, and 
British laymen were at one on the point. Members of the East 
India Company shared their view, and Capt. Elliot with them. 

We have seen that from the time when the Emperor Kia-king, 
in 1800, issued his decree forbidding the import of opium, the East 
India Company’s officials in Canton rigidly forbore to deal in it. 
The Company’s interest in the drug ceased as soon as it was shipped 
at Calcutta. Similarly, the Co-hong members, nominally at least, 
had nothing to do with it. Over and over again, we find our 
representative at Canton repudiating all connexion with either the 
import, the landing, the sale, or the protection of the drug. Over 
and over again smugglers were warned that there would be no pro- 
tection for them if they got into trouble. Sir Henry Pottinger in a 
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proclamation warned British ships engaged in illegal trade that, if 
they defended themselves and bloodshed ensued, they would be seized 
as pirates and brought to Canton. The international point of view 
was the only point observed by the British Government. England 
never, says Sir John Bowring, claimed the right to import opium into 
China. China had the right to make whatever laws she pleased for 
her own purposes, and her right to enforce them in such matters was 
never for a moment questioned. She was in precisely the same 
position as England was with regard to French brandies. These. 
if smuggled, were hable to capture or destruction, and the French 
Government would not have interfered to save them. So with 
Indian opium when illegitimately introduced into China. 

But that fact did not appeal to the Chinese Government. As 
universal suzerain, she considered herself in a position to dictate. 
Instead of carrying out the preventive laws she herself made, she 
called upon her various ‘‘vassals’’ to do so. It was precisely as if the 
British Government had demanded that the French Government 
should prevent by force of arms the import of French wines, brandies, 
and silk into England : International law does not. act in this fashion. 
Many writers have subscribed to the statement that China had not the 
power to prevent opium import, and that she called on others to put 
her laws into force because she could not. That 1s a matter which 
we will discuss separately. 

For the moment we return to our question, Was the war an 
Opium War? The evidence has been considered with far greater 
fulness than is here set forth. We have, however, shown how the 
opium myth arose, how it spread, how it came to be believed, and 
how for fourscore years it has been used as a supposedly unanswer- 
able argument against Great Britain. We have yet other points to 
consider, but it may be advisable here to bring the points already 
discussed to a focus. We have seen Dr. Williams the man, and 
Dr. Williams the missionary. We have seen how fact swaved the 
first and sentiment the other. We have seen how others since his 
day have gone far further in condemnation than he ever dreamt of 
doing, but that these were merely parrot screamers of parrot 
variants. We have, on the other hand, heard American authorities 
with no uncertain voice taking the other side. If British politicians 
and British missionaries joined in the anti-British chorus, as they 
did, we have seen how much of honour may have been due to the 
latter for their stand, and much of contempt attached to the former 
for their partisanship. It has been shown from the pens of Chinese 
writers that It 1s an error to say that the Chinese were at one in 
holding the war to have been fought for the purpose of forcing opium. 
And finally we have surveved the position taken respectively by the 
Chinese and the British Government. We saw much silver and 
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little morality in the case of the first. We found a stand on inter- 
national custom in the other. No evidence worthy the name has 
been discovered to show that opium was more than an incident in 
the cause of the conflict. On the other hand, there is ample proof 
of other causes variously described by different writers, native and 
foreign. The conclusion thus come to is that the war was not an 
Opium War. Other matter now to be adduced will serve to support 
this view. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


OTHER WAR QUESTIONS. 


In the opening paragraphs of our last chapter we referred to the 
‘‘basis of truth—albeit mixed with error’’—in the charge that opium 
was forced upon China. A further consideration of that question 
necessitates a momentary glance at the deceptiveness of words. 
How easy it 1s to say one thing and mean another, to swear to 
protect Belgium and then plot her ruin, to promise seeming security 
to a Macbeth while luring him to his doom, to keep strictly to the 
letter and reject the spirit : above all, how simple a thing it 1s for a 
word to be originally used in a perfectly correct sense and afterwards 
applied in another quite different and totally wrong. 

This has been the case with regard to the use of the word 
‘‘forced’’ in connexion with opium in China. 

There are probably not half a dozen men now living who could, 
offhand, answer this plain question, ‘‘In how many senses has the 
word ‘‘force’’ been employed with regard to the import of opium 
into China?’’ The great majority would at once declare that they 
knew but of one, that which asserts that the drug was ‘‘forced upon 
China at the point of the bayonet.’’ As we have already expressed 
our conviction that the war, called the Opium War, was falsely so 
called, we need not dwell further on this side of the question. 

But we mav remind our readers that the war began in 1839. 
If, therefore, we find, as we do, in Dr. Williams’ ‘‘ Middle Kingdom’’ 
and other volumes, references to the ‘‘forcing’’ of opium long years 
before the war was thought of, it will be at once apparent that 
neither shot nor shell, bullet nor bayonet, had anything to do with 
the matter so far as the British were concerned. Indeed, the first 
use of the word had nothing more deadly in it than what is implied 
when merchants talk of forcing any article which they wish to sell 
upon any particular market. When it is remembered that the 
Chinese were by no means the only people who wanted to save their 
silver, that the British and Americans were just as eager to do the 
like, it will easily be understood how it came to pass that in the early 
days, when no one dreamt of war, dealers sold opium to the Chinese 
at little or no profit, sometimes even at a loss, in order to introduce 
something that could be bartered for Chinese produce, and thus 
lessen the demand on the white metal of the West. It was in this 
simple guise that opium was first ‘‘forced’’ on China just as cheap 
cottons were ‘‘forced’’ on India. In all probability, not one in a 
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thousand of those who firmly held to the explanations of the Anti- 
Opium party ever heard of so natural an explanation of the first 
portion of the real truth. 

There was, however, a second portion, of a more sinister kind. A 
missionary once declared that British subjects carried on ‘‘an armed 
contraband trade in a destructive poison.’’ There are five significant 
words in that statement, each of them truly and correctly used, and 
vet when conjoined they conveyed and convey, if not rightly under- 
stood, a sense comparable only with the witch-delivered deceptions 
of Macbeth. For opium is a poison, as alcohol is. It certainly is 
destructive, and its trade at the time was contraband. Moreover, 
the vessels engaged in it were armed. But the arming was against 
pirates, not against the lawfully appointed officials of the Chinese 
Empire to whom, or with whose connivance, the drug was sold in 
perfect peace and amity. Dreadful as the original sentence sounded 
from the stage of Exeter Hall, 1t need not, therefore, call, from an 
historian, for any further comment. 

But we have not yet done with the second meaning of the word 
‘‘force.’’ Dr. Williams refers on various occasions to this. So does 
Sir George Robinson who followed Sir John Davis as Superintendent 
of Trade. So did his successor, Capt. Elliot, all of them writing of 
events pre-dating the war. Into this meaning there came all that is 
implied by the use of lethal weapons, at least of such lethal weapons 
as were common on the China coast, gingals, matchlocks, spears, 
and such deadher contrivances as nught be procured. The fighting 
was frequent and severe. Sometimes the collisions were bloody in 
the extreme. But the one important fact with which we are now 
concerned is that the British had nothing whatever to do with them. 
The fights were fights between Chinese smugglers and Chinese 

oficials, and the latter were battling, not to keep opium out of China 
because of an anti-opium edict dated 1800, but to keep all of it out 
except that which they themselves imported, and on which they 
waxed fat and prosperous. Not till 18389, when, frightened out of 
their lives at the approach of High Commissioner Lin, the officials 
not only stopped their own import but tried to prevent that of every- 
body else ; not till then do we hear of any affrays between British 
boats and the Chinese preventive service, and it was then that, with 
the full concurrence of the Canton foreign community, Capt. Elliot 
ventured on the—for him—aillegal procedure of driving British opium 
boats outside the Bogue. Lin arrived soon after, and the matter 
was taken out of British hands. | 

Such is the whole story of the ‘‘foremng’’ of opium on China. 

Those who know that country well enough, and are capable of 
shaking themselves free from the tentacles of the myth, will 
acknowledge that there was never any further necessity to employ 
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force to ensure the sale of opium in China than there is to induce 4 
child with money to buy sweets. 

It was this readiness to buy which gave point to the question. 
often asked, and as often answered in the negative, Could China 
herself have prevented the smuggling? Those who say No, do so 
because of their conviction that the vast majority of natives were 
either willing that the drug should come, or altogether indifferent 
with regard to it. There was no difficulty with regard to the matter 
in International Law. The prevention of all smuggling rests with 
the Government into whose territory smugglers wish to penetrate. 
It was no crime in the eves of British or American law if British 
and American merchants joined hands with Chinese officials to con- 
travene the edicts of Chinese Emperors. It is no crime in the eves 
of Dutch law if Amsterdam diamond-cutters contrive to introduce 
gems into New York without paying duty. When Chinese ofticials 
called on Capt. Elliot to put down Bnitish, and even other smuggling, 
they were asking him to do what he had neither the right nor the 
power to do. 

As an illustration of the working of this well-known _inter- 
national rule in the twentieth century, we may refer to the question 
raised by Germany regarding the American sale of amunition and 
other supplies to the Allies in the Great War. Millions of pounds 
worth of contraband material passed across the Atlantic weekly. 
The German Government protested, notwithstanding the fact that 
in previous wars it had profited by the same procedure, and the 
American reply was as follows :— 

‘There is no power in the (American) executive to prevent the 
sale of ammunition to belligerents. The duty of a neutral state to 
restrict trade in munitions of war has never been imposed by Inter- 
national Law or by Municipal Statute. . . . It is the business 
of belligerent operations on the high seas, not the duty of a neutral. 
to prevent contraband from reaching an enemy.”’ 

The principle thus laid down applies also to smuggling. 
Chinese officials might not have been aware of that fact in the early 
years of the 18th century, but they were quite cognisant of it in the 
19th. Their repeated demands that British Superintendents should 
drive away the opium ships had, however, too great a show of 
morality to be allowed to cease. The Canton community, native 
and foreign, knew precisely what these orders meant, and their 
astonishment was unprecedented when it was found that the 
language of Lin had to be taken at its face value. 

The question still remains, Could the Chinese themselves at the 
time have suppressed the trade in opium? We have seen what was 
possible in the 20th century, and, with that before us, the onl\ 
answer is, Yes, they could have suppressed it if they really wished 
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todo so. It was the desire that was lacking. This and this only is 
the explanation of the unanimity of so many historians who agree 
that suppression was impossible. We will quote Mr. Morse alone. 
On p. 182 of the ‘‘International Relations’ he says, *‘The Chinese 
Government could not compel its own subjects to leave (opium) 
alone,’’ for, as the next page shows, ‘‘viceroy, hoppo, governor, 
admiral, magistrate, and down to the smallest person with the 
sightest connexion with a government office, all connived at tne 
continuous breach of the law, provided only that they found therein 
their personal profit.’’ It was with knowledge of this kind that 
Dr. Williams accepted the excuse of China’s inability, which, of 
course, Was no real inability at all, but only want of inclination. 

There was no lack of native authorities cognisant of the true 
state of affairs. Hwang Tsioh-tsz declares that for an expenditure 
of three million taels only, China could have bought all the foreign 
ships and guns she needed, and so with their own weapons have 
constrained all barbarians of whatever kind. Chutsun, also, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Rites, in his counter memorial objecting to 
the proposed opium legalisation recommended by Hu Nai-tsz, de- 
clared that the reason why the laws against the drug were not 
effective was because, for lack of energy, the officials failed to execute 
them. This delicate periphrasis would be perfectly understood in 
oficial circles the empire over, but for the unsophisticated foreigner 
it may be necessary to say that it covered just such practice as that 
exposed by Mr. Morse. Other native evidence of like kind could be 
adduced if necessary. But we prefer to turn to something more 
practical. 

Logically, the Chinese Government as a whole must have 
occupied one of two positions. Either it had a real desire to suppress. 
opium, or it had not. Between the issue of the edict of 1800, and 
the commencement of the war, thirty-nine years elapsed. We 
search in vain during those years for any evidence of a practical 
kind capable of proving the existence of that burning moral indigna- 
tion of which we hear so much. In the early years of the 20th 
century, there was a willingness to surrender revenue and incur 
expenditure if only the country could be freed from a then widely 
recognised curse. A century earlier there was nothing of the kind. 
Nor was there a sign of the vigour which has always accompanied 
the suppression of salt smuggling. 

Had there been the needed desire, there was no lack of oppor- 
tunity. With areal preventive service afloat, and an honest adminis- 
tration of law ashore, the problem might have been solved. We- 
give one example of wasted opportunity. There were many such. 
It was on New Year’s day, 1836, that the little steamer ‘‘Jardine’” 
made her first run from Lintin to Chuenpi. She had sailed, not 
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steamed, out from home. There was, therefore, no question regard- 
ing her sea-going qualities. But her great attraction was her steam- 
ing power. Foreigner and native watched her manoeuvring in face 
of wind and tide with interest mixed with awe. She had been 
specially built for Canton use, her immediate object being to provide 
cafe and rapid communication between Canton and Lintin. Native 
ofticialdom at once stepped in and peremptorily forbade her to enter 
the Bogue. We pass no opinion on that obstruction. But if there 
had been any real wish on the part of the Hoppo, the Viceroy, and 
other southern officials to prevent cpium smuggling, they would 
have jumped at the chance offered by the ‘‘Jardine.’’ Here was a 
vessel built almost for the purpose. Her draft was but 6 ft., her 
beam only 17 ft. and her length 85 ft. None, therefore, but the 
smallest creeks would have been closed to her. One of Hwang Tsiob- 
tsz’s three millions would have purchased a flotilla of ‘‘Jardines,”’ 
and provided with them the necessary machinery for repairs. Why 
was this not done? The reply is of the usual unanswerable type. 
The officials, from the Viceroy and Hoppo downwards, were making 
their fortunes out of opium. Why should they suppress it? ‘So the 
‘‘Jardine’’ went to Singapore. 

If, as sometimes happens, apologists for China declare that she 
was too poor to maintain an effective service for anti-opium purposes, 
it may be acknowledged that the great mass of the Chinese people 
are poor indeed. But it argues crass ignorance of the condition of 
the Chinese Government, especially at the time we are considering, 
to suggest that it was lack of money which prevented sufficient ex- 
penditure to maintain the high traditions of China’s boasted 
morality. Not long before, when Ho-Shen, the extravagant, was 
degraded and his estate seized, it was estimated that the total value 
of his property amounted to £70,000,000 sterling! Kishen’s simple 
savings reached nearly ten millions sterling, while even a plain 
Co-hong merchant, such as How-qua was, could, in spite of 
‘“squeezes,’’ amass some twenty millions of dollars. To the question 
whether China could have suppressed opium smuggling if she really 
wished to do so, we reply, therefore, with an unhesitating ‘‘Yes.’’ 

But the desire of the governing classes to save their silver was 
so great that they could not think of spending any. They were 
lavish of *‘commands”’ to Capt. Elhot, but beyond those they would 
not go. Even after the war they might have bought for preventive 
service the “‘Nemesis’’ and other vessels of like build, as they had 
bought the ““Chesapeake’’ for fighting purposes. But the desire was 
wanting. In the first place there was not the same widespread 
abuse of the drug which developed afterwards and led to that recent 
legislation which bids fair to free China for ever from its curse. 
Nor had international morality risen to such a pitch as to call for 
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a ‘‘dry’’ America, and a state monopoly of alcohol in Russia and 
England, as well as freedom from the drug for China. This last 
demand was largely based on the teaching of the report of the 
Opium Commission of 1895. 

Never before had there been so exhaustive an enquiry as this. 
Its report covers 2,550 Bluebook pages, and weighs 14 lbs. One 
critic has discovered that its index contains 193 references showing 
the value of opium, 30 which are neutral, and only 15 manifestly 
unfavourable. This is what a quite unbiassed observer would, 
probably, have looked for, and the general verdict is equally 
what might have been expected. ‘‘The habit,’’ we are told, ‘‘is 
generally practised in moderation, and when so practised the in- 
jurious effects are not apparent,’’ though, ‘‘when the habit 1s carned 
to excess, disastrous consequences both moral and physical inevitably 
follow.’’ Might not the same judgment in the selfsame words be 
passed on the alcohol habit ? 

The report was, nevertheless, highly unacceptable to the Anti- 
Opium party amongst,the missionaries in China and elsewhere. 
Discussion of its details and finding will be found in Vols. X and XI of 
the ‘*China Medical Missionary Journal,’’ and missionaries at home 
were urged to ‘‘give the lie’’ to statements which did not square 
with circumstances as these appeared to the objectors. A short 
examination of the volumes of the Journal will, however, serve to 
show that even in the Missionary body there were diverse opinions. 
Thus in Vol. VI, p. 149, it is said that there is ‘‘the clearest medical 
evidence that the general and moderate use of opium by a deltaic 
population . . . 18 an unconscious safeguard.’’ In Vol VII, 
Dr. Suvoong, of the Kiangnan Arsenal, tells of an opium-smoking 
founder of the Chinese Polytechnic, who was ‘‘certainly the most 
scientific man China has yet produced,’’ and in the same article, he 
refers to old smokers bidding farewell to their pipe ‘‘which had 
hitherto acted as a charm and talisman in all their bodily ailments 
of slight nature.’’ In Vol. VIII, the editor makes this important 
statement :—''We have for many years recognised opium as a 
valuable therapeutical agent in malarial fever.’’ Another medical 
man writing from Hankow in the same number supports that view. 
On p. 45, it is said that in malarial districts opium is not a vice, 
nor even a luxury, but a necessity. Vol. X, which examines the 
report above referred to, extracts from it this statement, ‘‘In the 
British Consular service in China, the prevailing opinion is that 
opium-smoking in moderation is not harmful, and that moderation 
is the rule.’ Lay medical opinion coincided generally with the 
consular. Dr. Ashmore, with 43 years’ experience as a missionary, 
said that men take opium for years and show no marked results. 


Shanghai experience extending over half a century will bear out 
that testimony. 
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But to find evidence which will not fail to convince every 
business man, lay or professional, we turn to the estimates of 
actuaries as given in Mr.J.O.P. Bland’s book on ‘‘Recent Events 
and Present Policies’’ in China. There he shows that the China 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., whose directors are intimately acquaint- 
ed with Far Eastern conditions, permits as ‘‘the maximum con- 
sumption (of opium) of persons who, without organic disease, are 
acceptable as first-class risks, eight times the average consumption 
per head of Chinese adult males in the Straits Settlements in 1907."’ 
We may take it for granted that the Chinese had long since learnt 
the comparative harmlessness of a moderate use of opium, just as 
the West had known the same of alcohol. To their reluctance to 
spend their silver in suppression, we may, therefore, add their 
probable conviction that they thought such expenditure was not 
worth while. 

We have discovered one extract which throws a somewhat 
dubious light on the endeavour to secure unanimity of opinion 
amongst mission doctors on the opium question. We have seen 
Mr. Gladstone’s morality in conflict with his partisanship, and his 
careful control of the first until assured the second would not suffer. 
A counterpart of this incident now appears in China. In Vol. XU, 
p. 173, of the ‘* Medical Journal,’ there will be found a great deal of 
matter dealing with the opium question, and the duty of missionaries 
in connexion with it. A list of medical missionaries was being 
prepared for a combined denunciation of the Commission’s report, 
and a paper signed by the late Dr. H. C. Du Bose of Soochow 
contains the following :—‘‘A distinguished missionary remarked, 
‘If any Doctor finds that his name is not on the list he will be 
sorry for it. . . . The Church expects every doctor to do his 
duty.!’’ As we have seen already that there were doctors having 
the courage to maintain opinions of their own based on long ex- 
perience, further comment is needless. 

Our discussion concerning the real character of the first war with 
China has led us into comment on matters concerning opium and 
oplum questions extending to times long subsequent to the war 
itself, and we have ventured thus far in the hope that it may 
henceforth be necessary to say little more on this endlessly wearisome 
topic. It is now necessary to return for a moment to 1839, in order 
to call attention to an incident which very gravely complicated | 
matters as they then existed. | 

That event was the killing of Lin Wei-hi. We have referred 
to this unfortunate occurrence in a previous chapter, (Chap. XVIII), 
and have shown the attitude assumed regarding it by the two 
protagonists, H.E. Lin and Capt. Elliot. Lin demanded that all 
the suspected foreigners in the case should be subjected to a Chinese 
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trial, ‘‘one only being kept to answer for the crime.’’ Elliot, who 
had instituted as searching an enquiry as the circumstances per- 
mitted, refused. For more than half a century no British subject 
had been surrendered for such a trial, previous experience having 
shown that with their notions of responsibility it was difficult to 
secure that absolutely fair trial from a Chimese court, and that 
practical certainty of guilt, which British law requires before its 
extreme penalty can be inflicted. 

It was thus that one of the Chief questions of the time came 
prominently before the Far Eastern world on the eve of the first 
conflict. That question was the question of extraterritoriality to 
which we now turn. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BASIS OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY. 


~ 


Exterritoriality, or extraterritoriality—those who split hairs 
make a slight distinction between them—1is a brand of communal or - 
international law. The term first named is used of the far older 
and more common custom which makes the official representative of 
an alien nation unanswerable to any law but that of his own land: - 
the other refers to such modern practices as have been recognised 
for at least some two and a half centuries, under which not only 
ambassadors, ministers, and their staffs are free from all penalties 
but those of their own code, but all other members of their nation 
who may be resident in the alien state to which they are accredited. 
The first extraterritorial agreement with Turkey is dated 1675. 

There is little doubt that the first peaceful intercourse between 
nations was brought about by the petty trader who bartered the 
produce of his own side of the boundary for that of his rival on the 
other. But it is quite as probable that even earlier official intercourse 
began when the first herald was permitted to come with his message, 
sometimes offensive, and go unscathed. That was really the founda- 
tion stone of international law, for it allowed of the interchange of 
candid opinion. The herald was not merely free to speak, he might 
even threaten, and yet return untouched. 

Probably there is no branch of international law which can boast 
& more natural basis than that extraterritoriality which we have now 
to consider. Once the instinct of war and destruction had been 
sufficiently curbed to allow of visits by alien merchants, it would 
seem perfectly natural for these to be more than ordinarily careful 
not to tread on the corns of their hosts. These again, anxious for 
exchange of goods, would be quite willing to meet their visitors half 
way. There would thus grow up a practice of non-interference, and 
of this many examples may be found. Since medieval times there 
have been the Hanse Merchants, the Merchant Adventurers of 
England, the French, Dutch, and British Companies dealing with 
the East, and many others. It was thus that what may be called 
the Factory system grew up, the Factor being merely the agent of a 
principal left at home. Such Factories were spread throughout the 
world, in India, Java, China, Russia, and other parts of the earth. 
We know that from an early date the East India Company had come 
to an understanding with the local officials at Canton under which 
their Factory was to discipline its own people, apparently in all 
things except cases of homicide, wilful or accidental. These were 
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taken in hand by the officials themselves. Here, then, were some 
of the first beginnings of that extraterritoriality which, it has been 
both claimed and denied, found its earliest written hint in the 
Russo-Chinese Treaty of 1689. A survey of the history of the 
Canton Factory days reveals several occasions when the question of 
the surrender or non-surrender of alleged criminals became highly 
inflammatory ; and, as we have seen, the killing of Lin Wei-hi, had a 
far more intimate connexion with the outbreak of hostilities in 1839 
than had the seizure and destruction of opium. 

We give in an appendix a list of the most serious occasions when 
native authority came into sharpest antagonism with the people of 
the West, all that is necessary here being a summary of the main 
lessons derivable from them. Some appear as examples of gross 
attempts at extortion, as for example when, after an affray in which 
one native was killed and some foreigners, a demand for Tls. 5,000 
was made by the officials as compensation, a sum then equal to about 
£1,700 sterling. On one occasion when a Frenchman caused the 
death of an Englishman, the surrender of the former was enforced, 
but the man was not executed. Once, after the Portuguese had 
tried and acquitted a man charged with homicide, he was handed 
over to the officials who re-tried, condemned, and executed him. One 
of the worst cases, however, was that of the gunner of the ‘‘Tuadv 
Hughes’’ who, firing a salute, was the cause of the accidental death 
of a native. Great excitement arose over this affair, but eventually 
the gunner was strangled ; sacrificed to the popular demand ,—a life 
for a life. There were instances when the officials were quite 
willing to allow such matters to drop rather than proceed to extremes, 
but more often than not, the demand once made was persisted in 
until it was found that the foreigners were determined not to yield. 
But on various occasions trade was stopped in consequence of such 
disputes. In 1810 the ‘‘Roval George’’ was detained for some time 
* because it was alleged that the death of a Chinese had been com- 
passed by a member of her crew, though there was no proof that the 
killing had been done by him or any other person on board that 
particular ship. Eventually she was released on condition that the 
culprit when discovered should be tried by the laws of England. 
Another case was got rid of by declaring a suicide to have been the 
murderer of a native who had lost his life. In one instance an 
Italian, named Terranova, was surrendered from the American ship 
‘“Emily’’ after all American trade had been stopped. In this case one 
farcical native trial was held on board the vessel, and another in the 
city, the final upshot being the strangling of a probably innocent 
man, the return of his corpse to the ship, and the re-opening of trade. 
When H.M.S5. “‘Topaze’’ got into trouble in 1821, a landing party for 
water and washing having been attacked, there was further trouble 
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of a somewhat different sort. Two Chinese were said to have been 
killed and four wounded, while on the British side fourteen were 
wounded, some of them badly. Here again the life for life theory 
was advanced, and two British were demanded to *‘answer for’’ the 
two Chinese lost. Needless to say no surrender was made, and in 
accordance with the law of responsibility, all British trade was 
stopped, and thus remained for several weeks, the ‘‘Topaze’’ in the 
meantime having sailed. 

In all there were but sixteen cases of alleged murder or man- 
slaughter between 1689 and 1833, a period of 144 years, and this, 
under the circumstances, must be considered a remarkable record. 
For though the foreign community within the Factories’ was small, 
law-abiding, and generally well-educated, running between one 
hundred and three hundred in number during the greater part of the 
time, there were on board the collected vessels at Whampoa as many 
as from two to three thousand seamen, many of whom must of 
necessity have shared the general character and propensities of their 
class. Coming into contact with the lowest types of natives, unable 
to communicate freely with each other, each eager to get as much as 
possible from the other, and to give as little as possible in return, 
all having more weapons than scruples regarding their use, the 
wonder was, not that affrays sometimes occurred but that there were 
so few of them. It did occur at times that attacks were made by 
natives on foreigners: without apparent reason, but common sense 
shgcests that where racial feeling was not in itself sufficient to 
account for such causes, some pre-existing feud, due to action of men 
long since dead perhaps, had left the germs of a vendetta. Be that 
as it may, one thing is certain, the Chinese officials were never unable 
or unwilling to punish such offenders when they were brought before 
them. 

A number of points suggest themselves in connexion with the 
list of cases we have mentioned. Three may be emphasised. It is 
quite plain that there was a strong, fundamental, and mutual dis- 
trust, which in itself was enough to explain most of the friction that 
arose on account of this question of juridsiction. It is equally plain 
that the enforcement by China of a system of responsibility outgrown 
by Kurope could not be tolerated, and lastly it was evident that the 
legal practice of China, whatever her theory might be, was not of a 
nature to compel respect. These, then, were amongst the basic 
facts which made extraterritoriality an urgent necessity when foreign 
communities larger than that of Canton, and existing under freer 
conditions, were expected in China. We could write strongly in 
defence of China’s effort to slam together her national doors and keep 
them for ever shut, for we are fully aware of the many and urgent 
reasons she thought she had for so doing. We know that, prior to 
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the 16th century, there was an open door period in China dating 
back to the time when the Israelites escaped from Egypt. We know 
why for good and sufficient reasons that door was shut. But we 
also know, what she herself did not know, that China had grown so 
weak as to be unable to refuse to re-open it when once the knocks 
became peremptory, and we further know that the people who in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century were so insistent had no 
desire to work harm to China. They came for friendly and mutually 
profitable trade. Their experience of the Canton system had proved 
to demonstration one vital fact: that certain of China's laws and 
more of her practices could not be submitted to by men accustomed 
to another type of civilisation, and hence, that extraterritoriality was 
a necessity until that time when the practice as well as the letter of 
Chinese law should be more nearly on a level with that of the West. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the difficulties arising from the fact that 
intercourse was largely confined to ‘‘pidgin’’ English of the most 
elementary kind. 

In summarising as succinctly as possible the various ground for 
extraterritoriality, we must evidently begin with those fundamental 
traits in human nature which in primitive times made ‘‘stranger’’ 
and ‘‘enemy’’ synonymous. Nobody could be expected of his own 
free will and accord to submit. himself to the tender mercies of those 
who were desirous of his undoing. Did the Chinese, it may be 
asked, so submit themselves to the Independent Lolos or Miaotsz ? 
There was, besides, a special reason why foreigners were suspicious 
of Chinese power. It claimed world supremacy. Product, as it 
was, of an evolution differing widely in some respects from that of 
the West, it was yet determined to enforce its own conceptions of 
right on all who came within its reach. Moreover, for a foreigner 
unacquainted with Chinese manners, customs, and etiquette, it was 
fatally easy to give serious cause of offence, and, quite unintention- 
allv, to be guilty of practices criminal in the East though harmless 
in the West. In face of these conflicting conditions, it may well be 
argued that the decision to keep such immiscible junsdictions apart 
for awhile was not merely advisable but indubitably wise. 

Had Chinese law been as well known in 1840 as it is to-day, 
Western jurists would have been ready to acknowledge its many 
excellencies, and Western laymen could not have denied that—on 
paper—China could show to the wide world such a code as it would—at 
the time—have been impossible to decry as inferior to their own. As 
has been shown, there were portions of it which we had outgrown, 
especially those parts dealing, first, with the responsibility of inno- 
cent persons for the criminal acts of the guilty, then with that 
admixture of religion and sedition for which Manchu China was 
alwavs on the look-out, and last, but by no means least where a 
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mercantile community was concerned, with that still-existing lack of 
civil and commercial law which characterises the Chinese code. 

All these things, however, might have been overcome had 
China’s legal practice been equal to her theory. There are to-day 
many Chinese jurists who have had the benefit of legal training in 
Western methods. We need not ask their opinion of the native 
amateur on the bench. It will universally be granted that the 
amateur may be an excellent person; but that, however well- 
intentioned, he does not always shine in the unravelling of the 
technicalities and complexities of modern law courts. When, there- 
fore, it is remembered that in 1840 all Chinese judges were amateurs 
coming hap-hazard from the ranks of the successful literati, 1¢ will be 
admitted that the most honest of them were vet capable of committ- 
ing the most egregious errors. China had no Inns of Court. She 
knew no Bar, and what was, perhaps, worst of all, her most able, 
conscientious, and spotless judges were still at the mercy of sub- 
ordinates 1ill-paid, steeped in evil traditions, and thus open to every 
form of corruption which Chinese ingenuity had devised. All that is 
necessary to learn what this means is to glance at that section of a 
book of Chinese proverbs which refers to court practices. 

A further difficulty from a Western point of view lay in the fact 
that between Chinese and Western ideas of evidence there is a great 
gulf fixed. Later on we shall see how the very first Mixed Court 
ever held in Shanghai broke down on this point. Chinese jurists mav 
have the best of reasons for distrusting Chinese witnesses. At any 
rate we know that their evidence was not infrequently held to be 
dangerously misleading, and so was scrutinised rather than weighed, 
being accepted or set aside according to circumstances. Thus it was 
that torture was resorted to, a practice which the West had outgrown 
and could not recall. The ‘‘boot’’ and the ‘‘finger compressor’’ were 
the two legal means in China of arriving at the ‘‘truth,’’ but the 
courts never seem to have considered themselves bound by what was 
merely legal. In their reports everything appeared as if exactly 
regulated by the humanest principles of the Lii and the Lz, the 
common and mandatory law, and only the initiated knew that 
‘“‘warmly questioned,’ as though in cross-examination, might in 
plain fact mean ‘“‘beaten to a jelly!’’ This, of course, was not 
punishment. It was simply procedure, the Chinese method of 
adjuring men to speak the truth, and was as applicable to witnesses 
as to the accused. Punishment ran its course from a bambooing 
to ling chth, the slicing process. It was impossible for the West to 
abandon even its worst criminals to such procedure. . 

But there were yet other difficulties. Offences in the West are 
carefully and formally inscribed in law books and statutes, and 
nothing is a crime which is omitted therefrom. But this was not so 
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in China until quite recently. The Canton officials found no difficulty 
in making it a capital offence for a native to teach Chinese to a 
foreigner, a “‘crime’’ never before heard of. There was no security, 
therefore, against extra-legal action of the most serious kind. Nor 
was this the worst of the faults to be found in Chinese practice. It 
was notoriously corrupt. We need not dwell on this phase—the 
most fatal—of native legal procedure. Had China’s proverbial lore 
not condemned it in the most stinging and satirical terms, her 
revolutionary writers of the 20th century would have saved us the 
trouble of condemning at length this unpardonable practice. We 
pass on, therefore, to our last proof that extraterntoriality was not a 
matter that could be discussed or negotiated. We refer to the 
Chinese prisons. In an appendix we quote enough of the testimony 
of an eye-witness to show what these were like when the Treaty of 
Nanking was made, and we have already shown that our own prisons 
at an earlier date were no better. We shall, moreover, have occasion 
to refer to further examples in Shanghai’s own experience. This 
vital factor in the case may, therefore, be dismissed for the present 
without further comment. 

There remains one question. Is there any pro-Chinese advo- 
cate, native or foreign, who after the recital just made, a recital 
which might easily have heaped horror on horror and wrong on 
wrong ; is there anybody, we ask, who can with fairness deny that 
extraterritoriality for foreigners in the conditions then prevailing was 
as essential to the well-being of the foreigners as it was to the good 
name of China herself? We are most anxious to do justice to China. 
Of the fact that under the name and cloak of extraterritoriality there 
have been done many wrongs to her, we have no doubt whatever, 
and those wrongs we shall have no hesitation in condemning when 
the time comes. But they deal rather with trade trickery than with 
law. ‘They may have defrauded the revenue, but they did not con- 
demn the innocent to penalties, or the guiltless to death, as might 
have been the case had China not been relieved of what would other- 
wise have been—and which yet will be—her right to deal with alt 
offenders within her realm, be they native or be they foreign. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
EXXTERRITORIALITY IN PRACTICE. 


Over and over again in the history of foreign relations with China 
we find unscrupulous adventurers amenable to no law but their own 
unprincipled will. As Europe now knows too well, such men have, 
in more recent times, found imitators in the highest circles. But it 
was evident that the application of extraterritoriality in China 
necessitated the establishment of a western form of legal procedure. 
The earliest legislative reference to this is found in connexion with 
the proposals regarding the termination, of the East India Company's 
monopoly, when it was suggested that a British Court should be set 
up in Chinese waters or on Chinese territory. It was pointed out 
by Sir G. Staunton during the discussions on the point, that for 
49 vears previous no British subject had been subjected to Chinese 
capital law. The question was pressing, but it was evident that 
ordinary rules of international procedure could not apply. There 
being no treaty with China, Great Britain had no legal right either 
to withdraw her people from Chinese rules, or to apply her own law 
to them on Chinese soil, or mm Chinese waters. ‘*‘Let the British 
legislature arm their commissioners with what powers for the execu- 
tion of justice they might,’’ said Lord Ellenborough in the House 
of Lords, ‘‘they would be wholly inoperative in a foreign land, even 
to compelling witnesses to attend.’’ When common sense prevails, 
however, the British Legislature, so far as its own subjects are con- 
cerned, can do anything except turn a woman into a man, or vice 
tersa. A bill was passed with amendments, and became law, on 
the 28th August, 1833, and if objection is made that this was treating 
China as though she were beyond the pale of International Law, the 
retort is obvious: China was beyond the pale of International Law 
bv her own act, her own belief, and her own practice. Not only was 
she beyond, she was above all kinds of international practice which 
did not square with her claim to paramountcy. She was, therefore, 
a law to herself, and, in consequence, those nations which refused 
to acknowledge her suzerainty could hardly be blamed if they took 
the liberty to follow her example. Nothing is plainer, however, than 
the reluctance with which the British Government entered upon any 
course likely to antagonise a people with whom it always desired to 
be on the best of terms. This was noticeable in connexion with the 
establishment of a Seamen's court at Whampoa over which the 
senior Captain at the anchorage presided for the purpose of hearing 
cases connected with the misdeeds of sailors. The act of 1833 never 
resulted, however, in anything permanent. Lord Napier’s instruc- 
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tions (1834) were permissive only, and it was not till after the war 
that effective steps were taken to secure that British control over 
British subjects which had so long been needed. 

It was the Treaty of Nanking which first gave to foreigners 
having, or to have, similar agreements with China, the legal author- 
isation of the Chinese Government for the punishment of their own 
criminals. Previous to that the British and Portuguese had, ‘‘by 
open defiance,’’ as Dr. Koo puts it, withdrawn themselves from the 
operation of the local laws at Canton, but though extraterritoriality 
was not expressly laid down in the treaty, it was so in effect in the 
negotiations and correspondence connected therewith, the first ex- 
phcit statement being found in the 13th of the general regulations of 
trade. (22nd July 1843). In the American Treaty of Wanghia, 
dated 3rd July 1844, there is left no room for doubt. This treaty. 
Dr. Koo says, has ‘‘the merit of clearness in definition and analysis,’’ 
but in principle it contained nothing original. Mr. Caleb Cushing 
who negotiated it was himself an able jurist, destined in years to 
come to occupy the distinguished position of attorney-general of the 
United States. It is interesting to note that his conception of 
International Law confined it entirely, so far as extraterritoriality 
was concerned, to the nations of Christendom. 

sir Francis Piggott, formerly Chief Justice of Hongkong, names 
the various sources from which an alien‘ sovereign may acquire 
extraterritorial rights. They are treaties, capitulations, grants, 
usage, sufferance, and other lawful means. No alien sovereign right, 
therefore, existed in China, unless usage and sufferance could be so 
construed, until 1842. Our nght, after that, was based on a treaty 
between two equal Powers, and the rights now exercised are Chinese 
nghts conferred by the Emperor of China upon the King of England. 
Extraterritoriality thus depends on surrendered rights only and has 
nothing to do with the protection of British subjects, but only with 
their punishment. The King acts in this regard as a Chinese 
authority, but the law he applies is British law. The rights which 
he exercises are not his sovereign rights but are merely the delegated 
rights of the Chinese Government. As Dr. Koo says, ‘‘Unlike 
Turkey, China has conceded nothing which is derogatory to her 
sovereign rights beyond what she has voluntarily surrendered in 
written contracts.’’ We may, therefore, put the main point in the 
words of Sir Francis Piggott, and say that, ‘‘The fundamental theory 
of extraterritoriality is that the foreign sovereign enforces the duties 
of his subjects, representing the oriental sovereign pro hac vice, but 
does not protect their rights, except in the single instance of disputes 
amongst themselves.’’ Extraterritoriality therefore exempts for- 
eigners from the process of the native courts, but it by no means frees 
them from observance of local laws. China’s sovereign power of 
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legislation remains unimpaired except so far as treaties modify it. 
Generally it may be stated that under extraterritoriality a foreigner's 
legal duties are governed by his own law, while his wrongs are 
redressed by the law of the wrong-doer. This usually applies to 
cases between two aliens of varying nationality as well as between 
foreigners and Chinese. 

It may have been noticed that reference in the preceding para- 
graph has been to the sovereigns of alien lands, not to their 
legislatures or governments. So far as the British sovereign is 
concerned this is a matter needing some little explanation. For the 
question necessarily arises, how far, if at all, can the King of England 
act by means of Orders in Council without the express permission of 
Parliament? The reply is that the King cannot so act. The re- 
gulations of extraterritoriality must be carried out constitutionally or 
not at all. Under the British Constitution the King can give no 
executive commands. To make Orders in Council legal, therefore, 
an ‘‘enabling statute’’ was required, and that was provided by the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1843, which was the first general act of 
the kind. It left somewhat undecided the question how far the 
powers granted to the Crown were controlled by and dependent on 
the law of the land, but this was cleared up by the Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion Act of 1890, and it would seem that Parliament by such acts has - 
willed away its own control of the extraterritorial Briton, and has 
handed him over to the King in Council. Sir Francis Piggott traces 
the connexion thus; taking the case of an Englishman in China. 
Confronting him are certain Chinese powers. These have been 
ceded to the King of England for the time being, and he has accepted 
them in accordance with certain prerogative rights. Their extent is 
defined by treaties, and specific articles under the most favoured 
nation clause. The right to exercise these powers comes from the 
enabling act. The manner in which they are exercised is expressed 
by Orders in Council. Outrunning the limits of treaties, however, 
extraterritoriality may be widened by ‘‘usage, sufferance, and other 
lawful means.’” Parliament, therefore, does not pass legislation 
authorising executive action beyond the realm. That has been held 
to be beyond its province, a fact often forgotten by anti-British 
writers and speakers, though, we believe, it is equally applicable to 
other nations besides England. Thus Wheaton writes, ‘‘It is 
evident that a state cannot punish an offence against its municipal 
laws committed within the territory of another state unless by its 
own citizens : nor can it arrest the person or property of the supposed 
offender within that territory. . . . Criminal offences are in 
British and American practice considered altogether local, and are 


justiciable only by the courts of that country where the offence is 
committed.”’ 
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We need not now enter into a detailed description of the Con- 
sular and other Courts which have grown up in connexion with 
extraterritoriality in China. Each will be seen in its immediate 
enviroment as an out-growth from prevailing circumstances. One 
never-to-be-forgotten fact connected with them was the great success 
attending the practice of the early British Consular courts. They 
came, occasionally, to ‘‘words’’ with the stricter practitioners in 
Hongkong, but the substantial justice which they meted out is 
apparent from the extremely small number of successful appeals 
from their judgment. 

One matter regarding the practice of extraterritorial courts 
should be particularly noted. We have before referred to the fact 
that since 1842 the world, as represented by the Treaty Ports of 
China, of Shanghai in particular, has had an opportunity of watching 
the growth of common or customary law, and Sir Francis Piggott, 
referring to this fact, says that ‘‘treaties show a very incomplete 
foundation for the structures resting on them.’’ He points out the 
four main points which treaties lay down. The first of these deals 
with British subjects and their mutual rights, which are to be 
determined by their own authorities. Crimes committed by them 
are similarly to be punished, while natives committing crimes against 
British subjects are dealt with by native authorities and native law. 
Lastly, British Consuls are enjoined to attend to grievances caused 
or suffered by their own people, to settle them amicably if possible, 
and, if not, to decide them equitably with the assistance of the 
Chinese authorities. It is impossible as yet to define the limits of 
such rights as have accrued from mutual agreements made between 
local authorities, for the question of time is important. ‘‘Long 
acquiescence proves consent,’’ but what is meant in strict time 
ineasurement by ‘‘long’’? ‘‘Consent,’’ says Sir Francis Piggott, 
‘may be expressed in various ways: by constant usage permitted 
and acquiesced in by the authorities of the state, active assent, or 
silent acquiescence where there must be full knowledge.’’ He cites 
examples arising from cases in Turkey, and it is evident that such 
variations from or additions to treaty terms are to be expected. 
Practice and experience alone can show whether the drafting of a 
treaty was perfect or imperfect, whether its terms were so expressed 
as to prove of the greatest possible mutual benefit, or whether they 
need an interpretation which may vary somewhat from a strict 
literal interpretation, and yet be beneficial in some way or other 
to both parties. If this be so, mutual benefit will suggest, and 
mutual agreement will secure, either a modification, or evasion of 
the strict terms of the treaty, or there will grow up a custom entirely 
apart from it. We shall note such experiences in due course, but 
it is of no small importance to remember that such variations rank 
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amongst the most precious of ultra-treaty nghts. Ln passant it may 
be noted that the American Government in the Frank Reid case 
recognised the right of the Shanghai community to supply a de. 
ficiency in the laws controlling them. 

Dr. Koo in his volume on ‘The Status of Aliens’’ quite nghtls 
and naturally takes the side of his country in most matters of dispute 
between it and the outer world. His work has, therefore, the tone 
of an advocate rather than that of a judge, and if read in that sense 
will be found to be a most valuable addition to the literature of the 
subject, for the westerner is all too apt to imagine that because 
China differs from the West in many points, it must necessarily 
follow that we are right and she wrong. But such is by no means 
the case. We have already acknowledged certain sins of commis 
sion and omissiqn on the part of the West. There are more to 
follow, and we have neither the desire nor the intention to hide them, 
but at the same time it will be necessary, as opportunity occurs, to 
show where writers preceding or following Dr. Koo, and taking the 
same line that he has taken, are partly or altogether mistaken 
in their reasoning. Concerning extraterritoriality, for example. 
Dr. Koo says that the limit is the treaty, whereas it has just 
been shown that this is by no means the case now, though it 
once was. In another place, it 1s stated that ‘‘on the part of the 
mandarins there was a sustained adherence to the principle of 
territorial sovereignty and jurisdiction.’ This 1s one of those bold 
statements by which China has at times been enabled to parade in 
lugubrious garb before the eyes of the Western world as a much 
abused land. It is an excellent example of that type of statement 
in which while every single word 1s true the combined statement Is 
erroneous. The ‘‘sustained adherence’ named twas there. But it 
was only on paper. It figured largely in despatches. Its tones rang 
out like trumpet-blasts. And that was the end of it. ‘‘The principle 
of sovereignty’’ was never more clearly expressed than in the edicts 
against opium. What happened ‘‘on the part of the mandarins’’ 
in connexion with them, we have seen. The edicts were treated as 
‘“‘geven day laws,’’ as ‘‘scraps of paper.’’ Disobedience was the 
least thing meted out to them: they were ignored, and when this 
was the example of officials from Viceroys downward, the attitude of 
foreigners may be imagined. We nught take exception to the des- 
cription of it as ‘‘open defiance’’ or ‘‘sheer contumacy,’’ since it 
seems rather to have been that most sincere form of flattery known 
as imitation. : 

We are quite at one with Dr. Koo in some of his criticisms. 
It cannot be called strict justice when, under extraterritoriality, three 
or four foreigners for the same offence may receive three or four 
varying degrees of punishment. Yet this is the case. In the same 
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way, we have no doubt whatever that certain foreigners, both lay 
and clerical, have at times stretched treaty rights in a manner not 
intended when these agreements were concluded, but it is to be both 
hoped and expected that such occurrences belong to the past, and 
that we are near the dawn of a new epoch of greater mutual freedom 
and less mutual friction. 

Into the vexed question of jurisdiction by one set of foreigners 
over another under the extraterritorial system of China we need not 
here enter. Dr. Koo has discussed it in one of his chapters, and 
points out, quite correctly, that no foreign sovereign can exercise 
jurisdiction even over his own subjects in another land without 
infringing the sovereignty of that land, unless of course, the mght 
has been legally ceded. Much less, therefore, can he control subjects 
or citizens of other states. We shall have occasion in the early’ 
history of Shanghai to return to this topic. Meanwhile all that is 
necessary to say is that this thorny subject has been dealt with in no 
fewer than five British Orders in Council, and that the right to 
exercise such control is now dependent on the consent, not only 
of the alien immediately concerned but of his Government as well, 
and that the whole arrangement is based, not on treaty night but 
on sufferance. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AMERICAN CONNEXION WITH CANTON. 


It has already been seen that the first American ship, well-named 
the ‘‘Kmpress of China,’’ arrived in Canton in 1784, and that, next to 
the British, Americans held pride of place. We have also quoted 
from the writings of Mr. Hunter and told of the doings of such 
famous men as Dr. Peter Parker, Dr. Bridgman, and Dr. S. Wells 
Williams. But something a little more comprehensive is needed 
before this portion of one of the most interesting and important 
chapters in China’s history can be closed. 

It will have been noticed that the arrival of the first American 
ship at Canton was the first sign to the Eastern World that there 
was a free and independent Republic on the soil of the Western 
Hemisphere. The 4th July, 1776, had seen the Declaration of 
Independence ; 1783 had witnessed the signature at Paris of the 
Treaty of Peace; and in November of the same year Robert Morris 
wrote, *‘I am sending some ships to China in order to encourage 
others in the adventurous pursuits of commerce.’’ Thus it was that 
the ‘‘Empress of China,’’ under the Captaincy of John Green, was 
despatched with a cargo, consisting mainly of ginseng, on 22nd 
February 1784, from New York, and reached Whampoa on 28th 
August. Her people passed as English in order to avoid the *‘squeeze’’ 
exacted from new comers, but after a year or so were differentiated 
and known as the “‘New People.’’ Reaching New York on 10th May, 
1785, on her return voyage, the ‘‘Empress’’ found that her profit 
amounted to about 25 per cent. on the capital invested. Other 
American ports soon began to seek a share in such gains, and in 
this way American shipping made its mark in the way we have 
seen. 

As early as 1786 the United States had appointed a Consul to 
Canton. He was a Major Samuel Shaw who had acted in the 
capacity of supercargo to the ‘‘Empress of China,’’ and is said to 
-have been a man ‘‘of fine talents and considerable cultivation.” 
Though he held a commission from Congress, he could hardly be 
considered a Government official, for we learn that he was not 
“entitled to receive any salary, fees, or emoluments.’’ The Chinese 
considered him as a ‘‘taepan,’’ or head merchant, though he did but 
a little rontine trade. He was, however, the first Western Consul to 
serve on the coast of China. 

American traders found, of course, that methods of trade in 
Canton had a character of their own. No treaties regulated the 
intercourse. No diplomatic agents watched over its interests. In- 
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stead of the regular routine known to the west with its tariffs, its 
printed rules, and its law-abiding officials, there were irregularities 
of every description. There was a tariff, but the officials took good 
care that 1t should remain unknown to foreigners, and there were 
rules and regulations which, had they been properly carried out, 
would have reduced the port charges to a fraction of what they were. 
But the new-comers soon discovered that the one object of the port 
officials was to treat the westerner as they treated their own people, 
to squeeze him to the utmost verge of his compressibility, and to 
refrain from going further only because by so doing they avoided 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

There were some restrictions with which the Americans soon 
became acquainted. Their ships were expected to bring some 
vargo over and above the large amounts of specie which they 
almost invariably brought. Saltpetre could be imported for the 
Government only, since that 1s an ingredient in gunpowder. [f rice 
were brought, there was a reduction or a remission of certain charges. 
There was no ‘“‘cumshaw’’ tax on ships bringing rice. No bullion 
might be exported without license, nor any metallic manufactures. 
War vessels could not enter the Bogue, but were expected to depart 
from the coast as soon as possible. Trading vessels, too, to prevent 
smuggling on the coast, were required to make at once for Whampoa 
and not linger about outside. China has never, even to this day, 
possessed a really efficient preventive service. While learning all 
these things, the Americans also learnt, as a matter of course, that 
evasion was made easy, and corruption the rule. A little judicious 
bribery went a long way. 

The United States at the close of the 18th century was in no 
position to part willingly with her specie. ‘‘Silver and gold have 
I none,’’ at any rate none to spare, might have been her plea. At 
that time she had neither gold nor silver mines, and the recent 
influx of gold, seen during the first three years of the Great War, 
could only have been discerned with true prophetic eye. Ginseng 
proved no substitute. Nor did anything else till opium had grown 
attractive enough to replace silver. <A table of American silver 
exports will be found in the appendix. 

The Napoleonic wars came on, however, and as the carriers of 
Europe, the United States began to acquire wealth. They also 
discovered, in furs and sandal-wood, imports for which there was a 
fair demand in China. There is quite a romantic interest in the 
storv of the fur traders, who by barter with the Indians along the 
N.W. shores of N. America could, sometimes only after three 
seasons, fill their ships sufficiently to make the run to Canton 
profitable. It was during this period, too, that there began those 
onslaughts upon the fur seal which have so terribly reduced its 
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numbers. Russia, at that time claimed not only all Alaska, but also 
the whole N. W. coast down to the mouth of the Columbia River, 
and for some time there was wordy warfare between the American 
and Russian Governments concerning the fur trade. When over- 
stocking had made the fur business unprofitable at Canton, sandal- 
wood came to the rescue. 

The Hawaiian Islands were, in the course of a few short years, 
completely stripped of their sandalwood trees. The same fate befel 
the Fiji and other groups of islands, and by 1820 there had begun a 
period of scarcity. Then another discovery was made. The Chinese 
would buy béche de mer, and in ways like these there grew up a list 
of imports which did a little towards making the China trade what 
all traders wanted it to be, a barter of goods for goods. 

Usually American ships on the outward journey touched at the 
Cape Verde Islands before rounding the Cape of Good Hope. Once 
that was done they had a choice of two courses. They might take 
the southerly course and make for the Straits of Sunda, or they might 
go north to Mauritius which the French were then developing, and 
either make for Bombay, and, perhaps, go round to Calcutta, which 
they sometimes did, or make a course at once for the Sunda Straits, 
and thence take their departure for Canton. Some went even farther 
afield, and traded with ports as wide apart as those of the Baltic and 
Botany Bay. 

Over and above the opportunities provided them by the Napo- 
leonic wars, the American vessels had various advantages. They 
were speedier than most European vessels, if they were, also, smaller 
cargo-carriers. Their crews, made up of far more strictly moral 
offshoots, were more efficient and smaller in number, and they were 
possessed of that greater love of adventure which is a characteristic 
of young peoples. Moreover, some of those who sailed in them were 
given an opportunity of doing a little trade on their own account. 
The wages of a seaman were $15 a month. 

Of course they had to be armed for their own protection, some- 
times, perhaps, against privateers, always against both Malay and 
Chinese pirates, with whom Eastern seas at that time swarmed. 
Much friction occurred during the period when British war-ships 
searched American vessels for deserters from British men-of-war, 
and a conflict took place in the harbour of Macao between a boat’s 
crew of H.M.5S. ‘‘Diana,’’ and the American trader ‘‘Topaz.’’ The 
latter was seized and sent to Calcutta, in August 1807, and it was not 
tili the November following that the local trouble had been smoothed 
over. The war of 1812-4 still further affected American shipping. 
Many as were the individual successes of American vessels, the 
United States navy was greatly out-numbered by the British, then 
at the plenitude of its power. American privateers, however, cruised 
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off the Bogue and took their toll, and American ships evading capture 
brought home cargoes giving a rich reward. During the war, 
however, 15 American vessels were brought into Canton and 
condemned. 

The year 1815 made an immense difference. Not only was the 
Anglo-American war over, but Napoleon himself was disposed of, 
and America was no longer the world’s chief carrier. The fur trade 
was almost finished : sandalwood had passed its zenith, and béche de 
mer alone called ships into the Pacific as before. There were more 
than counterbalancing conditions on the other side, however, and 
American trade with Canton continued to grow. The history of the 
next few years brings out clearly the connexion in American minds 
between the Pacific Coast and China trade. In fact, one writer 
observes, ‘‘The Oregon country was preserved to the United States 
because of the importance it was felt to have in the Canton’ com-— 
merce, and because of the claims to it which the early fur trade had 
established.”’ 

No further excitement occurred to vary greatly the course of 
American life until the Terranova affair, which happened in 
September 1821. This is a matter strictly belonging to our chapters 
on extraterritonality, where it has already been referred to. An 
additional fact or two may, however, be given. ‘Terranova, an 
Italian serving on board an American ship, was accused of causing 
the death of a Chinese boat-woman. A trial before a Chinese 
magistrate on board the ship in question, the “‘Emily,’’ was conducted 
in so utterly unjust a manner that the Americans refused to surrender 
the man. Stoppage of their trade, however, brought a change of 
attitude. The Chinese took Terranova from the ship by a show of 
force, no resistance being made; re-tried, and strangled him, sending 
back his dead body. It was a case of force majeure, but it has long 
been regretted that the United States Government did not at the 
time make of the opportunity an occasion for the establishment of 
that extraterritoriality which only came after the first British war 
fully a score of years later. 

The East India Company’s monopoly at Canton did not, of 
course, affect Americans or other non-British foreigners, and it was 
during the first quarter of the 19th century that discussion began to 
be serious in England concerning the question of the trade done by 
American vessels between England and Canton, and vice versa. 
It was plainly a curions state of affairs which ‘permitted to the 
shipping of a foreign state what was forbidden to any British vessels 
other than those owned or licensed by the Company, and the incon- 
sistencv thus exhibited had its share in compelling the House of 
Commons to terminate the monopoly, which ended in 1834. In 
the meanwhile such honoured names in the Far East as Perkins, 
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Bull, Sturgis, Forbes, Russell, Olyphant, Cushing, Hunter, Wet- 
more, and others had become connected with American commerce, 
as those of Drs. Parker, Bridgman, and Wells Williams had in 
missionary effort and the world of letters. In tea, silk, and all the 
more important staples, Americans had their share of the trade. 
Tea especially was their most important export. It went to many 
European ports—and to not a few British—as well as to America. 
The American factory ranked as one of the best in Canton, but 
when trade had fully developed it was no longer able to accommodate 
all who wished to use it, and those who could find no room there had 
to secure accommodation in other hongs. There were 20 American 
residents in the Canton radius, including Lintin and Macao, in 1832, 
and by 1841, while the war was in progress, these had increased to 
thirtv-seven. They were mostly engaged in commission business. 

Of the hterary work done by Americans in these days much 
might be said. When Mr. Matheson started the first English 
journal known in the Far East, the “‘Canton Register,’’ it was a voung 
Philadelphian named Wood, of whom Mr. Hunter speaks with much 
appreciation and feeling, who acted as its first editor. Then there 
was that mine of reliable information comprised in the ‘‘Chinese 
Repository,’ which ran to twenty volumes, and for which the world 
is mainly indebted to Drs. Bndgman and Wells Williams, both 
Americans of great ability. Other journals came and went, and the 
amount of interest their discussions must have aroused in the little 
twenty-four acre community may be imagined. Probably never 
before nor since has so small a coterie been so fully served by 
journalistic matter. 

With American, as with other mission work, there was a strong 
dividing line between it and commerce. Merchant and missionary 
do occasionally see eve to eve, but as a rule each goes his own 
unsympathetic, 1f not antagonistic, way. Perhaps in Canton there 
was somewhat more of union than disunion, for men were brought 
closer together than in the later and larger settlements, and he must 
have been a peculiarly constituted layman who was unable to appre- 
ciate to the full the work of that pioneer of medical missionaries, 
Dr. Peter Parker, whose little hospital in Hog Lane was a model of 
cleanliness and early 19th century efficiency, so much so as to gain 
for the doctor the support and good-will of foreigners and natives 
alike. Olyphant’s ‘‘Zion’s Corner’’ was, however, the great centre 
of allied lay and ecclesiastical work. Everybody knows that 
Dr. Robert Morrison was the first Protestant missionary to land in 
China, though Dutch had preceded him in Formosa. He came in 
1807, when, to aid a foreigner in the acquisition of the Chinese 
language, was a capital offence, and the Rev. William Milne from 
the same society, the ondon Mission, jomed him in 1812. But 
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comparatively few know how much our British Morrison was in- 
debted to American assistance. The East India Company had no 
love for missionaries. Morrison, therefore, reached Canton on an 
American ship, and it was a letter of introduction from the then 
United States Secretary of State, Madison, which he brought with 
him to the American Consul in Canton. Moreover, it was in the 
house of the American firm, Milner and Bull, that he found his home 
for more than a year. There are many other details of the interest 
taken by Americans not only in Dr. Morrison personally but in the 
work of missions as a Whole. In his ‘‘History of the early Relations 
between the United States and China,’’ Mr. K. 8. Latourette refers 
in appreciative terms to the British pioneers. 

David Abeel and Elijah C. Bridgman were the first American 
missionaries to arrive. Leaving the states in October, 1829, they 
reached Canton in February, 1830. They were shut off, as were all 
other missionaries except the Roman Catholics, from open attempts 
at proselytising in China, but there were open doors amongst Chinese 
colonists outside, in the Straits, Java, etc., and through these many 
of the early missionaries entered upon their first labours. In 
Canton, it was mainly at Morrison’s suggestion that Bridgman 
decided to start the ‘‘Chinese Repository,’’ using a press sent out from 
the States. Amongst others to arrive was S. Wells Williams in 
1833. 

The ups and downs of Anglo-Chinese politics affected mission 
work, especially so when, in 1834, Lord Napier used the press to 
issued a proclamation to the people of Canton setting forth his side 
of the quarrel between himself and the officials. Leang Afa, the 
first Protestant convert, was seized, with others, and the mission 
printing office raided. There was no such thing as extraterritoriality 
at that time. About the same time Morrison died and mission work 
was under a cloud. Gutzlaff did yeoman’s work in his efforts to 
spread it. In his three voyages along the coast he distributed a 
large number of religious and scientific “books and booklets, using at 
one time an opium ship to convey him. Medhurst is another name 
which comes into prominence at this time. He and Bridgman were 
associated in a revision of Morrison’s translation of the “Bible. It 
was 10 1837 that the Rev. Issachar J. Roberts, afterwards so 
intimately connected with Taiping Wang, came to China. Later 
on, a great deal of literary activity prevailed and societies were 
founded, the Christian Union at Canton being the first. This was 
followed by the Society for the Diffusion of “Useful Knowledge in 
China, which was supported by most of the Canton firms. The 
Morrison Education Society did good work for many years, the 
Rev. Sam. Brown of Yale being specially engaged for it. It was 
in 1834 that Dr. Peter Parker, destined to figure so often as American 
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Chargé d’ Affaires in later years, and finally to be Minister, arrived in 
Canton and soon opened his Ophthalmic Hospital. Dr. Lockhart, 
too, of the London Mission, began his widespread labours in 
the same place, only in later years to extend them to Chusan, 
Shanghai, and Peking. Dr. Hobson was another well-known British 
missionary engaged in medical work. One more name out of many 
must not be forgotten. The Rev. William Jones Boone, M.D. 
first entered upon mission work in Batavia in 1837. His armival 
saved a mission then on its last legs. In 1840, he transferred his 
services to Macao, and later on to Shanghai, where to-day his name 
is perpetuated in the Boone Road. He will form a well-known and 
much honoured figure in our story as it develops, since he afterwards 
became the first Bishop of the American Episcopal Church in 
Shanghai. 

Naturally in so small a community as that of Canton, what 
affected the British, or main portion, affected all the rest, the 
Americans especially, since, not only in mission work as we have 
seen, but in business as well, there were close connexions between 
the two. When, for example, the Napier trouble brought about a 
stoppage of trade, the Americans suffered as well as the British. 
They were connected also with the opium trade which had so effect- 
ually eased the specie trouble. Olyphant & Co. were the only 
American firm to take a strong stand against the traffic. But they 
suffered with the rest when Commissioner Lin came with his great 
powers and stronger will. If Olyphant & Co. were content to live 
amongst a band of opium-dealing, not to say smuggling, traders, 
then, according to China’s law of responsibility, they must bear their 
share of the punishment. Consequently from the 24th March to 
the 5th May, 1839, these well-intentioned gentlemen had to bear 
the rigors of close confinement with a risk of far worse to follow, 
and it was not till the 3rd July following that some of the American 
firms agreed to sign a modified form of bond declaring that they 
would, in future, import no opium. During the months that 
followed, Americans did a most lucrative business in bringing in 
British goods which could not enter in British bottoms. It may be 
noted, in passing, that Commissioner Lin’s anti-foreign feelings did 
not extend to Dr. Parker’s hospital, to which during the early 
troubles natives needing medical attention were permitted to resort 
at will. 

In 1841, however, either owing to the inability of the natives to 
discriminate between British and Americans, or to their irrepressible 
anti- foreign feelings, a party of the latter were fired on in one of the 

‘*Morrison’s’” boats. One was killed, others wounded, and all were 
captured and badly used. In 1842, this brought Commodore Kearney 
on the scene. By that time it was quite impossible to fasten the 
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blame on anybody, but $7,800 was paid as indemnity, and a further 
$2,200 to a member of the firm of Olyphant & Co. for special 
damages. The firm was dissatisfied with the settlement but it was 
finally agreed to. It was Kearney's ship, the ‘‘Constellation’’ which 
had the honour of being the first American ship of war in the ‘‘inner 
waters.”’ But it was not till 1856 that, in reprisal for an attack, 
American forces were destined to teach the Cantonese a lesson by 
taking three forts. 

When, in 1841, John Quincy Adams who, as his father before 
him, had been President of the United States, declared in a speech | 
before the Historical Society of Massachusetts that Britain ‘‘had the 
righteous cause’’ in the so-called Opium War then in progress, he 
stood almost alone in recognising that the occasion of that war was 
not the cause of it.. America had been quite convinced as a whole 
that opium was being ‘‘forced’’ on China, and her indignation was 
natural and commendable, though, as we have shown in another 
chapter, ill-founded. So unpopular was the clear-sighted view of the 
ex-President, however. that the ‘‘North American Revtew’’ refused 
to publish his paper. Yet the prospect of the opening up of 
China, possible only by war, was received with acclamation 
all over the country, and was gratefully and officially acknowledged 
by Mr. Cushing and others. Mr. Latourette, in his ‘' Karly 
Relations between the United States and China,’’ tells (p. 150) 
how in the United States after the signing of the Nanking Treaty 
it was ‘‘felt that the time had come when the United States could 
begin negotiations (with China) in safety, and when it must do so 
if it were to obtain advantages equal to those of Great Britain.’’ 

The first selected commissioner was Edward Everett. He re- 
fusing the appointment, the man chosen was Caleb Cushing, a most 
able gentleman, afterwards, as we have seen, Attorney-General of 
the United States. His labours in connexion with the negotiation 
of the American treaty deserve a chapter to themselves. As he 
himself acknowledged on various occasions, his success depended 
upon that of England who had not only secured the opening of the 
hitherto closed door in China, but had left it ajar for the rest of the 
world to enter. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TREATY OF NANKING. 


Many a treaty setting forth statements of a desire for perpetual 
amity and love needs to be read with more than ordinary caution, 
but it cannot with full confidence be said that this applies to the 
simple enunciation in the introductory paragraph to the Treaty of 
Nanking. There we have a plain exposition of united hopes, for 
undoubtedly it was the desire both of ‘‘Her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and His Majesty 
the Emperor of China’’ to put an end to ‘‘the misunderstandings and 
consequent hostilities which have arisen between the two countries.’’ 

This they did by concluding a treaty consisting of thirteen 
articles signed at Nanking on the 29th August, 1842. Some of the 
most graphic touches descriptive of what occurred on that historic 
occasion are to be found in the Life of Sir Harry Parkes who as a 
boy was an eye-witness of the scenes portrayed. 

“T rather like Kiying’s appearance,’’ he says, “‘for he has a 
fine manly honest countenance :’’ but he could not say the same of 
the two other High Commissioners, Elepoo and Niu Kien. 

Most. of the actual work of negotiation had, of course, been done 
by the British interpreters and Chinese officials appointed to discuss 
matters with them. Mr. J. R. Morrison, son of the Doctor, with 
Messrs. Thom and G. T. Lay did excellent service in this 
connexion. 

When the great day of signature arrived, the Cornwallis had the 
honour of welcoming the High Commissioners on her quarter-deck 
at noon, Elepoo being too weak to climb the side was carried up in 
achair. ‘‘Firstly,’’ savs the boy chronicler, ‘‘the Treaty was sealed 
by Mr. Morrison as secretary to Sir Henry on the one side, and by 
Wang Ta-jin as secretary to Kiying on the other. There was the 
seal of the Imperial High Commissioners and Sir Henry’s seal. 
This being finished and done, the table was drawn up to the sofa, 
and then Kiying, Elepoo, and Niukien signed their names. 

Then Sir Henry did his. There were ‘four copies of the Treaty 
signed and sealed.’’ 

Art. I called for the “‘security and protection” of British subjects 
within Chinese territory, and of Chinese in British. Art. IT dealt 
with the opening of the five ports to British subjects, their families 
and dependents, and the appointment of consular officials as the 
‘‘medium of communication.’’ Art. III refers to the cession of 
Hongkong, ‘‘it being obviously necessary and desirable that British 
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subjects should have some port whereat they may careen and refit 
their ships when required and keep stores for that purpose.”’ 
Art. IV exacts $6,000,000 as the value of the opium surrendered 
as a ransom for British lives. Art. V abolishes the Co-hong mono- 
poly, and agrees to the payment of bankrupt debts. Art. VI deals 
with war expenses. Art. VII with the manner in which payments, 
totalling $21,000,000, were to be made. Art. VIII releases all 
British prisoners in-China. Art. IX provides for an amnesty for 
those natives who in any way had aided British action. Art. X 
agrees that a ‘‘fair and regular tariff’’ shall be established, at the 
five ports. Art. XI deals with the four forms of communication 
between officials under the heads of Communications, Statements, 
Declarations, and Representations, according to the respective 
standing of the correspondents. Art. XII arranges dates for British 
evacuation of Chinese territory, and Art. XIII makes provision for 
the most speedy ratification possible when the great distances were 
taken into consideration. As a matter of fact, ratifications were 
exchanged at Hongkong on the 26th June, 1843. - 

Cominent upon this treaty 1f collected from the national litera- 
tures of the world would fill many shelves. But the most important of 
all indisputable facts connected with it are supplied by the treaty itself. 
Whatever may be read into it, and much has been, one thing remains 
undeniable. England did not take advantage of her position. She 
might have conquered the country : a French Admiral is said to have 
longed for such a chance. She might have exacted terms tenfold 
more onerous than those we have just outlined. But she did not, 
and the reason is writ large in her voluminous correspondence. She 
has ever sought the trade of China, not her territory. Over and 
over again did the British authorities pause in their action, deterred 
by the fear that China would ‘‘break up.’’ Mr. Morse points to the 
fact that within a single year Canton was ‘‘spared from the con- 
sequences of war on no less than five occasions.’’ All this was of a 
piece with British policy from the beginning. Minister after 
Minister fills the chief seat at the Foreign Office; Whig succeeds 
Tory, and Tory Whig; yet there is no essential change, only 
differences in method, for the feeling of friendliness was no party 
feeling. It was fully and completely national. 

__ What the treaty did, or meant to do, we have seen. What it 
did not do is now equally apparent. It left many things unsettled, 
and the reason for that is to be found in what has already been said. 
Years later, just as much was omitted from what might have been 
laid down in the treaties with Japan. But the results differed 
widely. While the Japanese Government was pregnable by new 
ideas, the Manchu Government remained sterile. No sooner had 
the ink dried on Japanese treaties than Japanese statesmen set to 
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work to adapt themselves to modern requirements, with the success 
we now see. As soon as the British ships had left Nanking, the 
Peking Government had determined first on the punishment of those 
who had failed to maintain the nation’s prestige, and next on 
minimising the terms to which their hand and seal had been 
attached. The shortcomings of the Treaty of Nanking, therefore, 
explainable as they are by British desire to make things as easy as 
possible, were none the less largely responsible for the long series 
of adverse events leading to the second war. 

In the first place it was left to the American Treaty of Wanghia 
to put the vital question of extraterritoriality on its fully effective 
footing. The principle of it is all included in the work of Sir Henry 
Pottinger, but it remained for Mr. Caleb Cushing and M. de Lagrené 
in the American and French Treaties of 1844, to put the finishing 
touches. Similarly, there was no mention of opium. That much 
discussed and discredited drug was left as it was found, a question 
between the Chinese Government and the Chinese people, between, 
that is to sav, those who would buy, and those of whom some would 
half-heartedly have stopped them. As we shall see later on, the 
old belief that its import was forced on China still remained, 
notwithstanding the plainest proof to the contrary, and as we shall 
also see, China took no adequate steps to prevent its coming, but— 
whether as a means of self-defence, or as a recognition of the law 
of supply and and demand—actually started schemes of cultivation 
on her own account. The sum exacted by the treaty for the con- 
fiscated opium amounted to little more than half of what it had cost, 
and was intended rather as a mark of retributive justice for the 
imprisonment and threat of death to the foreign community than 
as a business transaction. The opium merchants were heavy losers. 
Whether this fact troubled the new British administration when the 
treaty came before them for ratification is not now known, but the 
ratification was promptly made, Mr. Gladstone participating. 

Amongst the most important of the provisions of the treaty were 
those dealing with the tariff. There had been official tariffs in China 
long before the Treaty of Nanking, but under the combined effect 
of official corruption and the influence of the monopoly at Canton, 
the unofficial “‘squeezes’’ had grown out of all proportion to the 
originally moderate and reasonable rates. Broadcloth, for example, 
had been raised from Tls. 0.712, to Tls. 1.242, while the rates for 
shirtings, yarn, and raw cotton had been increased from four to six 
fold. All these, when the supplementary treaty of the Bogue, dated 
the 8th October, 1843, came into force, were reduced to a more or 
less uniform rate for imports and exports of 5 per cent., tea 
being an exception with a charge of about double that rate. There 
was no real hardship in this at the time. The revised tariff was in 
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some cases higher and in others lower than the original charges 
oficially laid down by the Chinese themselves, but it had the 
advantage of being in everybody’s hands in black and white. If, 
therefore, there was collusion between traders and officials, as we 
shall see there was, there could be no difficulty in finding the right 
shoulders to bear the blame. | 

One point in this connexion has been strangely overlooked by 
most writers on the subject. It has even been held by some that 
the foreigners in Canton, British and other, were wrong to resist 
the ‘‘squeezing’’ to which they were subjected. Every nation, so 
the argument ran, has the right to impose whatever customs’ dues, 
tonnage dues, or other dues it may see fit. The foreigner may like 
it or lump it, but he must submit, and he will only do so when it is 
to his advantage. There is a specious plausibility about this state- 
ment which seems to have deceived the very elect, and as though 
to give point to it, the practice of other lands is cited. Needless to 
sav, the practice of any honest government in this matter, and the 
practice of the Chinese in the forties of the 19th century, were very 
different things. In England, for example, where the duty on tea at 
times was cent. per cent. the money collected went to meet national 
needs. In China on the contrary it went into private - pockets. 
Therein lay the fundamental right of the foreign merchants to rebel, 
and of the British Government to support them in their action. 
Evervbody connected with trade in China knows that there still 
remains much of the same old method of dealing with all Chinese 
revenue except that controlled by foreigners, and this notwith- 
standing some threescore years of statistical experience showing the 
manifold advantage to the public exchequer of a system of precise 
collection and as precise accountability. The Customs service and 
that of the Salt Gabelle stand out as shining lights from the 
mysterious oblivion in which the rest of China’s revenue is shrouded. 
Dr. Chin Chu, in his book on China’s tariffs, says, ‘‘It is obvious 
that the persons chiefly benefited by the duties were the Custom 
house officers.’” It was the same with all the manifold ‘‘squeezes’”’ 
in Canton from the tonnage dues downward. 

The question of international equality on which all Chinese 
officials were compelled to take a firm stand was most strongly 
exhibited in the matter of official correspondence. As we have seen, 
Art. XI dealt with this thorny subject, but only as a preliminary. 
Since then no fewer than 46 treaties have touched upon that topic, 
but it was not till after the second war that the matter was placed 
on a really satisfactory footing. Then the day had passed when an 
official could boast that ‘‘China made no treaties : she issued orders.”’ 
No longer could foreign representatives be treated with the contumely 
that was meted out to Lord Napier. No longer was it permissible 
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for a British officer in full naval uniform to be maltreated and thrown 
to the ground by the keepers of the Canton city gate as Capt. Elliot 
had been. But the same spirit which attempted to degrade the 
President of the United States in the first correspondence with 
Mr. Cushing remained in some bosoms for long years after, and down 
through the seventies and eighties occasional complaints were heard 
of the use of offensive expressions or the misuse of characters to 
which the genius of the language lends itself. 

The amount of the indemnity, $21,000,000 all told, is seen, 
when examined as to its details, to have been a most moderate sum. 
It was made up of three millions for bankrupt debts, six for opium, 
and twelve for war expenses, the last item showing about half a 
single day’s British expenditure in the Great War. The amounts 
due by Co-hong merchants had been carefully ‘‘shroffed’’ before the 
war began, so that there was no dispute with regard to them. The 
opium which, according to invoice cost, (Morse, p. 306), had been 
purchased for $11,155,650, exclusive of the 8 additional chests from 
Macao, was assessed by the treaty at but $6,000,000, and the 
difference between these sums marks roughly the direct loss to the 
merchants, nothing being said regarding their loss of interest. 
Concerning the war indemnity money, it is sufficient to show that 
the Indian Government disbursed in all £2,879,373 sterling, which 


at 4s. 6d. was equivalent to $12,800,000. Nothing could show more ° 


clearly that England did not fight China with the object of making 
money. 

Nor could anv suggestion of selfishness on her part get over the 
fact that her policy, proved by word and deed, was that long after- 
wards to be known as the policy of the ‘‘open door.’ Not only was 
this shown internationally, it was likewise specially marked by that 
article of the treaty, Art. V, which abolished the Co-hong monopoly 
and thus threw open China’s trade not only to the world outside but 
also to her own people, without let or hindrance so far as that could 
be secured by “‘a scrap of paper.’’ The most-favoured-nation clause 
is first found in the supplementary British treaty of Hoomun Chai, 
1843, and Mr. Cushing inserted it in that of Wanghia. Originally 
it was prospective merely, but in later treaties its wording secures 
advantages that ‘‘may have been, or may be hereafter’’ granted to 
other nations. Sir Francis Piggott says this of it :—‘‘The most- 
favoured-nation treatment appears to work backwards as well as 
forwards, and, as a general rule, works against the country granting 
the privilege of extraterritoriality.’’ It should be distinctly noted 
that the article in the 1843 supplementary treaty which has just been 
mentioned declares that the Emperor of China had been graciously 
pleased to grant to all foreign countries whose subjects, or citizens, 
have hitherto traded at Canton, ‘‘the privilege of resorting for 
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purposes of trade to the other four ports . . . onthe same terms 
as the English,’’ and it has been claimed that this grant by the 
Chinese Government was ‘‘an inspiration of its own sense of justice.’’ 
We hope it was so. 

British ideas of justice were plainly apparent in the regulations 
under which the first Consular service was to do everything possible 
—and sometimes impossible—to aid Chinese officials in their dealings 
with British traders. We shall have to notice a number of instances 
of their action in this regard, but for the present nothing more need 
be done than to quote from Mr. Morse, (p. 304), where he tells how 
British Consuls carried out their duty ‘‘with a great sense of justice 
and a desire to help China,’’ adding, ‘‘but those of some other 
powers, not being bound thereto by their own treaties, did not 
generally feel the same obligation : and ten years later we shall find 
that this difference in practice was an important factor in leading to 
the establishment of the foreign inspectors of customs.’”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE AMERICAN TREATY. 


America was the first Western nation to take advantage of the 
open door. Her trade was second in value and amount to that 
of Great Britain, with whom, indeed, much of it had been done. 

American merchants in Canton had, in 1840, memorialised Con- 
gress just as British merchants had the King, and they were backed up 
in precisely the same way by their principals and shipping firms at 
home. The Washington Government was urged to take note that 
the time had come when the United States should follow British 
example and put her intercourse with China on a fitting basis. 
Congress was, however, slow to act. But as it happened, Dr. Peter 
Parker, disturbed in his medical mission work by the war, was at - 
home ; and in January, 1841, saw the outgoing President, van Buren, 
who referred him to the incoming Secretary of State, Daniel 
Webster. It was evident to all responsible people in America that 
the man to be selected as their representative in China must be 6 
man of mark. and the first one thought of was John Quincy Adams. 
When, however, after much discussion and some amendments, the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs had been agreed to and 
the appropriation passed, the post of Plenipotentiary was first offered 
to Mr. Everett, then Minister to the Court of St. James. Adams 
joined in the recommendations to Everett to accept the honour of 
heading a mission of such ‘‘transcendent importance,’’ and it was 
only on the Ambassador’s refusal that the post was offered to and 
accepted by Mr. Caleb Cushing. 

This gentleman, as experience proved, was well fitted for the 
task. Born in 1800, he was at the time of his appointment 43 years 
of age. He was a graduate of Harvard, had served for awhile as a 
teacher of mathematics and science, after which he studied law and 
practised in it. Fora single year he served in the State legislature, 
and then travelled for a time in Europe. After further experience in 
the legislature of the State he was elected to Congress and served 
from 1835 to 1843 in which year he received the China appointment. 
But there was, perhaps, a stronger reason for his appointment than 
any of these. He was the third cousin of Mr. John Perkins Cushing 
of Canton trade connexion, and is quite likely in consequence to have 
had some real insight into the true position of affairs in Canton and 
China generally. 

He was despatched with a squadron consisting of the U.S.S. 
“‘Brandywine,’’ ‘‘St. Louis,’’ and the steam-frigate ‘‘Missouri.’’ His 
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powers were ample. He was doubly commissioned as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in case he should have the good 
fortune to be received in Peking, while as a Commissioner he was also 
authorised to deal with provincial authorities. Two points to be 
specially emphasised in his relations with native officials were these 
—that he was sent neither as an aggressor nor as a tribute-bearer. 
His instructions came from the pen of Daniel Webster who was also 
responsible for a delightfully simple letter addressed to the Chinese 
Emperor, and couched in snch terms as might, says an American 
writer, have been fitted for ‘‘a missive to some barbarian prince.”’ 
We conjecture, however, that the Secretary's simplicity was intended 
to facilitate a true translation. 

Mr. Cushing’s first halt, at Gibraltar, was unfortunately 
attended by the loss by fire of the ‘*Missouri.’” Thence to Bombay he 
was provided with British transport and accommodation. At the 
Indian port the ‘‘Brandywine’’ resumed her duty, and in her the 
Envoy arrived at Macao in February, 1844. He had been on the best 
of terms with British officials en route, but in order not to appear too 
closely connected with British influence he avoided Hongkong. At 
Macao he could study the situation and take counsel with men on the 
spot. His approach had been notified to the Cantonese officials by 
the new Consul, Mr. Paul S. Forbes. His strong desire to proceed, 
in accordance with his instructions, to Peking was received with the 
usual icy douche from Keying, the Manchu Commissioner at the 
imoment. The Emperor was filled with compassion for ‘‘men from 
afar,’’ but he hoped that they would stick to trade, *‘fortunately 
grasping profits.’’ Besides the distance was immense, 10,000 h, 
‘tall of which is not convenient.’’ The Commissioner would, how- 
ever, make known to the Emperor the Envoy’s request. Mr. 
Cushing was receiving his first lessons in Chinese diplomatic 
procedure. 

One of the first questions to be decided was that-of the language 
in which the Plenipotentiary should conduct his correspondence with 
the Chinese authonties. He finally decided on Chinese, wisely under 
the circumstances, though there were not a few drawbacks. Dr. 
Parker was Mr. Cushing's mainstay in the Chinese secretariat, and 
of him a subsequent Minister, Col. Humphrey Marshall, wrote 
thus :—‘‘Dr. Parker cannot write a despatch of mine into the 
Chinese Court language with any confidence in the correctness of 
the translation, 7f at all. . . . The Minister knows nothing of 
the variations from his intended meaning that may have been 
perpetrated.’’ The irate Colonel, whose relations with his Secretary 
were not of the happiest, was somewhat sarcastic concerning the 
Doetor’s ‘‘teacher,’’ little knowing how absolutely essential to the 
generality of the most advanced European sinologues is the skilled 
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assistance of a native stylist. It may here be added as a matter of 
interest that, about a decade later, Mr. Hart in wmiting to Mr. 
McLeavy Brown, made use of the following language :—*‘Of course 
interpreters have each their own way of putting things, and there are 
no two of us who would in every respect follow the same order or use 
the same language in translating a lengthy document. . . . On 
the whole you have made a better translation than I would have done 
in my fourth year.’’ 

Negotiations began after the usual leisurely fashion in China. 
Keying was absent from Canton, and it was not until Mr. Cushing 
had startled the local officials by threatening to leave for Peking that 
preliminaries were opened. Then, in place of the Imperial Com- 
missioner, there came an acting Viceroy, whose ideas of the require- 
ments of the case were suspiciously simple. There was, he said, no 
necessity at all for a treaty with America. It was by means of such 
wearisome trifling as this that the Plenipotentiary was kept waiting 
for full four months. He had arrived at Macao on the 24th 
February. It was not till the 21st June that the real work of the 
mission began. We must, however, in fairness to the Chinese, 
attribute some at least of these delays to the want of rapid com- 
munication between Peking and Canton. 

When serious discussion did at last begin, Mr. Cushing laid 
down the following five principles :—‘‘That the United States were 
to treat with China on a basis of friendship and peace: that thev 
did not desire any perfect reciprocity, but since their ports were open 
to the ships of all nations and there were no export duties, and since 
the Chinese had opened only five ports and had an export duty, they 
would acquiesce in the view of the subject which it had pleased the 
Emperor to adopt : that any difference between the American projet 
and the British treaty was due to the fact that Great Britain had 
possession of Hongkong, and the United States neither possessed nor 
desired such a concession: and that m drawing up the projet the 
interests of both sides had been borne in mind.”’ 

He held somewhat tenaciously to his desire to go to Peking 
notwithstanding several broad hints that his presence there was not 
desired, nor did he definitely abandon the project until Keying let it 
be distinctly known that the negotiations would be broken off were 
the matter pushed further. The President’s letter was, however, 
forwarded to the Emperor, and Keying, who had seen a translation 
of it, ‘‘revised by a friend assisted by a native scholar,’’ found its 
sentiments ‘‘superlatively beautiful . . . full of thought and 
elegant expressions,’’ so much so that he could not restrain his spirit 
and his heart ‘‘from dilating with joy.’’ In due course a gracious 
reply was received from the Son of Heaven. The Great Kmperor 
presented his regards to the President and hoped he was well. He 
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who had received the ‘‘manifest will of Heaven’’ held the ‘‘reins of 
government to soothe and tranquillise the Central Flowery kingdom, 
regarding all within and beyond the border seas as one and the 
same family.’’ He would dispense with the necessity of Mr. 
Cushing’s presence in Peking, but there were five ports open to 
which American merchants might repair and carry on commerce 
at their convenience. 

Dr. Parker had no little difficulty in understanding this epistle. 
“There are passages,’’ he writes, ‘‘which I am not sure that I 
fully comprehend,’’ and he gives three examples. Even more 
important was the question of the seal which had been used by 
the Emperor. The whole incident teems with Western suspicion 
born of the age-long practice of Chinese officialdom to exalt itself 
and abase the foreigner. The matter was referred to a high 
native authority who examined the ‘““Hwuy Teen,’’ a work of 200 or 
more volumes, which amongst other things deals with seals of various 
kinds, and the conclusion come to runs thus :—‘“‘The reason for using 
this seal in the Emperor’s letter was truly because it was, compared 
to the others, the most suitable, and besides this there is not another 
that could be used.’’ The fear had been that the seal used was the 
same as that employed in correspondence with China’s feudatories, 
and that a native knowing this would “‘still retain his idea of the 
Emperor’s superiority to all others below the sky.’’ 

Once negotiations had really started, progress was rapid, and on 
the 3rd July, 1844, the Treaty of Wanghia was signed. That it was 
more than a step im advance of that of Nanking needs no urging. 
Once a wedge has been inserted, it 1s a simple matter to drive it 
further, and the Cushing treaty dotted the I’s and crossed the T’s 
of the British first attempt in a very businesslike and satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Cushing himself called attention to sixteen points in 
which his work had gone beyond what Sir Henry Pottinger with 
Lord Palmerston’s instructions before him had considered advisable. 
The more important of these may here be summarised. Where the 
British treaty, anxious that China should not be deprived of her just 
revenue, had made consuls responsible for the pavment of dues, the 
American called for cash payment. It was arranged that goods 
might be shipped from one port to another without paying double 
duty. Ships might remain at a port for 48 hours without payment 
of port dues, provided they did not break bulk. The native law 
preventing the teaching of Chinese to foreigners was abrogated. 
Extraterritorialitv, implied rather than embodied in the British 
treaty,. was made perfectly clear in the American, Mr. Cushing 
basing his action on the fact that China is not a Christian land. 
China was expected, however, to protect American citizens within 
her borders. Equality was somewhat more minutely provided for, 
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Mr. Cushing having learnt by experience some of the tricks— 
epistolary for example—by which in the eyes of the native the 
foreigner is made to appear an inferior. Communication, more or 
less on Russian lines, was to be the rule in future. Finally, the 
treaty bound the United States to prevent the importation of opium 
in vessels carrving the Stars and Stripes. 

An incident which immediately preceded the negotiations had a 
direct bearing on the matter of extraterritoriality. This was the 
Hsiti A-man case. Hsii A-man had been killed on June 16th by 
Americans firing in self-defence upon a mob at the Factories. The 
usual demand was made for the surrender of the homicide to the 
Chinese authorities. Mr. Forbes refused, and was supported by 
Mr. Cushing, though he had no instructions on such a point. An 
American trial was held: the act was declared one of self-defence, 
and a point-blank refusal to surrender was sent. Eventually the 
matter was dropped, the deceased having been found to belong to 
another district, and nothing more was heard of it. This was the 
first and last instance after the signing of the British treaty where 
the old jurisdiction dispute arose. If the American authorities were 
blamable over the Terranova case, they were no less praiseworthy 
in this. There have been not a few examples of foreign aggression 
on Chinese persons or property since that date, but, on the whole, 
we believe that the Chinese themselves will agree that, allowing for 
differences between Chinese and Western procedure and penalties, 
there has been fairly substantial justice done by the Western 
courts. 

It is impossible to dismiss the subject of America’s first treaty 
with China without a glance at the difference between the position 
of the British and that of the Americans in China. The East India 
Company had had a British monopoly of trade with Canton before 
the Americans arrived. They had thus established a firm footing 
on what was a broad basis for those days. But at the same time 
they were viewed askance by Chinese officials on account of the 
progress their superiors were making in India, the Chinese having 
little if any understanding of the fact that the Indian wars, so far as 
the Company was concerned, were wars for existence, not against 
the Indian peoples, but against the French and Dutch. 

In consequence of the Company’s position there was never a 
British Government official at Canton until the arrival of Lord 
Napier when the monopoly had ceased to exist. There was an 
American Consul, Mr. Snow, as early as 1798, though his position 
was no more than sem)i-official, and neither he nor his successors, 
till treaty days had come, were considered as agents of the 
Washington Government. The American merchants, therefore, 
lacking the substantial power of the Kast India Company whose best 
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ships were a match for a frigate, and without any material support 
from their own rulers, acquired in time a reputation amongst the 
Chinese for amenability to ‘‘reason,’’ as the Chinese understood it, 
which was sadly lacking in their cousins of British race. We shall 
see a little later that this was not due to a difference in nature 
but of circumstances. A communicated article in the ‘“‘Chinese 
Repository,’ (Vol. VI, p. 500), deals with American advantages ag 
they appeared to the writer nearly two years before the first war 
between China and Great Britain. The Americans, he said, had 
come with a clean slate. There was no suspicion of land-grabbing 
in connexion with them. They had no alliance with other powers. 
Nor had they any ecclesiastical establishment. As a government 
they had no connexion with the opium traffic. They had more 
opportunity for moral good than England, since she was bound by 
the necessities of colonies and dependencies from which the United 
States were free. The only really substantial of all these claims 
was, perhaps, the second. We have no doubt that the Chinese had 
as much fear as their belief in their supposed superiority would 
permit that the British might repeat in China the aggressions they 
were credited with in India. It was no small moral gain for the 
Americans to be free from this suspicion. The Chinese knew 
nothing about religious establishments. Some years after, Keying 
acknowledged that he learnt for the first time that Western cults 
were at enmity with each other, and by that time it was known that 
for one missionary the British sent, the Americans sent two. As 
for the opium traffic, Mr. Hunter was but slightly exaggerating when 
he said that they were all in it, British and Americans alike. 

But the governmental view held regarding China in the United 
States was, we are firmly convinced after seeing volumes of authentic 
evidence, correctly summarised by Daniel Webster when he penned 
his instructions to Mr. Cushing. Four words sufficed, as they should 
suffice, and will suffice for all nations and all time, if the world’s 
present longing is satisfied after the now-existing war is done. 
Four short and simple English words mark the character of the 
treaty desired by the Washington Government—“‘Let tt be just.’’ 
That was to be the keynote to Sino-American relations. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that there was any senti- 
mentalism attached to this aspiration. Justice presupposes at least 
two parties, and it exists only in an atmosphere of reciprocity. In 
this case equality was likewise considered on one side a sine qua non, 
though on the other ridiculed, spurned, and rejected whenever 
possible. Evidence in quite sufficient quantity is forthcoming to 
support a belief that the main difference in Chinese eyes between 
Americans and other foreigners was based on the lack of aggressive- 
ness which the former exhibited, and this as will be seen arose in 
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most cases from two causes, a lack of desire on the part of the 
Washington Government to adopt a spirited foreign policy and an 
absence of material strength on the China coast, rather than on any 
fundamental difference between the convictions of Americans and 
those of other Western people in the Far East. Over and over again 
we find exhibited in the feelings of Americans dealing with Chinese 
officials precisely those sentiments which animated their British 
brethren. As we have seen, American merchants memorialised their 
Government in tones similar to those used by the British. 

In one of his communications sent to the Acting Viceroy, Ching, 
Mr. Cushing pointedly remarked that he hardly supposed the Chinese 
Government wished Americans to follow British example and de- 
mand a Hongkong, adding a still more pointed hint, ‘‘Certainly no 
such wish is entertained at present by the United States.’’ To 
Washington, on the 11th May, he wrote of his ‘‘chagrin and dis- 
appointment”’ at the non-arrival of the ‘‘St. Louis.’’ As an aid in 
negotiation the ‘‘Brandywine”’ alone did not count for much. This 
was the first of many such laments. Nelson’s imploring cry for 
frigates was not more insistent than was the call of American 
Ministers for more ships. ‘‘Contempt is heaped upon Americans,’’ 
wrote Col. Marshall, a successor to Cushing, in 1853. ‘‘The in- 
difference, if not contempt, with which the Chinese officials treat the 
functionaries of foreign powers. . . . must operate to produce 
a conviction on the Chinese mind that injury and insult may be 
multiplied with impunity.’’ The Chinese conceded justice ‘‘only in 
the presence of a force able and willing to extort it.’’ Col. Marshal! 
had seen active service. Lord Napier fought at Trafalgar. Neither 
“‘suffered fools gladly,’’ and the similarity of tone in some of their 
despatches is, perhaps, no less natural than striking. 

When informed that neither the Governor nor the Viceroy at 
Canton had “‘the slightest leisure’ to receive the representative of 
the United States, Marshall’s resentment was just as keen as that of 
Napier had been. Writing on the 20th May 1853, he says, ‘‘I confess 
that I have no such awe of His Celestial Majesty, no such respect 
for the ridiculous exclusiveness and arrogant pretension of superiority 
under which he has concealed national weakness.’’ Ten days later 
the prayer for ships once more goes up. ‘‘When an armed steamer 
casts her anchor in front of a Chinese city, especially one of the five 
ports,’ so runs the statement, ‘‘her presence seems to bring into 
active exercise sentiments of justice to which under other circum- 
stances the mind of the Chinese is utterly dead.’’ This is nothing 
but the far-famed ‘‘gun-boat policy’’ on other than British lips, the 
object whether British or American being in most cases identical 
—‘‘to bring into active exercise sentiments of justice.’’ That 
Col. Marshall had solid grounds for complaint is well known. 
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It may be confirmed from his own correspondence. In June he 
writes, ‘‘There never has been in the history of mankind a worse 
government than that which for some years has afflicted China,’ 
and it was with this government that the three Treaty Powers, 
England, France, and America, had to deal as best they could. 
Needless to say, Chinese reformers both before and since 1911 have 
proved: to demonstration that Col. Marshall was right. 

Nor was he the only Western official to discover the pressing 
need at the time for occasional displays of force. Instances arise in 
our Shanghai story. American missionaries at Foochow write in 
1852, ‘‘Since the visit of our squadron to this port, the mandarins 
have assumed quite a different tone.’’ They were ‘‘willing to settle 
all difficulties.’”” Two years later, Mr. McLane successor to Col. 
Marshall, recommended ‘‘a more positive policy.’’ The Treaty 
Powers should unite to maintain their rights. He had received the 
‘‘same impertinent if not insolent excuse’’ which had angered 
Marshall, and looked upon it as a ‘‘national slight.’’ <A perusal of 
the American archives, he said, ‘‘presents a very humiliating view 
of our past relations with China, ‘‘while British and French ex- 
perience had shown that ‘‘diplomatic intercourse can only be had 
with this Government at the cannon’s mouth.’’ In 1854, in an 
interview with H.E. Keih, then in command of the forces sent to 
re-take from the rebels the native city of Shanghai, Mr. McLane told 
how he had been received at Tongku in a tent set up on damp earth. 
He urged the necessity of better relations, and said impressively, 
“If the Emperor does not listen and appoint a Commissioner to 
adjust foreign relations, so sure as there is a God in the heavens 
amity cannot be preserved. I say it sincerely as my parting words.”’ 

Mr. Latourette, in his book on the ‘‘ Early Relations between the 
United States and China,’’ p. 124, tells how there had arisen ‘‘a 
sudden revulsion of feeling’’ in the United States, when it was seen 
how utterly China had collapsed before the British attack. Respect 
and admiration gave place to a ‘‘feeling of contempt.’’ But it may 
safely be averred that there was never any very appreciable difference 
between the general estimate of one Western nation regarding China 
and that ofanother. All alike were mistaken. China was neither so far 
above the rest of the world as her sons believed, nor so far below as 
she was usually adjudged by the West. She on her part treated all 
with equal contempt. The British was a ‘‘red-haired devil,’’ and 
the American a ‘‘flowery-flag devil,’’ their missionaries being alike 
‘story-telling devils.’’ All were treated with that peculiar Cantonese 
contempt shown in preceding pages. It was but natural, therefore, 
that Western opinions should have been cast in practically the same 
mould. Their missionaries did rather what they thought right than 
what was strictly lawful. But American naval authorities were as 
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ready to resent insult as their British contemporaries. When in 
1637 the Bogue forts fired on the first British trading ship ever seen 
in Canton waters, Capt. Weddell pointed out their error by silencing 
them with his own guns. When in 1856, the successors of these 
forts were guilty of a like insult to an American warship, their 
punishment was equally prompt and far more effective. 

In time the Chinese learnt enough of geography to know that 
the United States and Europe were far asunder, and that fact doubt- 
less helped to explain to them, as it does to ourselves, how such 
differences as did exist were caused. It was clear that America could 
not, without the greatest difficulty, have carried out even so modest 
an expedition as that sent by Great Britain for the first wars. That 
is why we find, on one occasion, Col. Marshall cutting out from one 
of his despatches a threat which he had no power to enforce. It also 
explains Keying’s encomium on the greater reasonableness of the 
Americans as compared with the British. With regard to opium it 
was evident that, as the States neither produced that drug themselves 
nor had a revenue-hungry India that did, repudiation of the trade was 
asimple matter. Butofthis, Mr. Morse, (‘‘International Relations,’ 
p. 317), writes, ‘‘In taking this action the Americans were somewhat 
disingenuous, since American merchants had been for many years, 
and were then, engaged in the trade, and continued their direct 
connexion with it for a dozen years yet to come.”’ 

It 1s true that circumstances combined to impose upon the 
United States a peaceful policy with regard to China. It is true 
that the conditions in America were such that ‘‘elbow room’’ would 
be all too faint a simile to show the contrast with crowded Britain, 
and that the American people knew no need for any other expansion 
than that provided within their own almost illimitable bounds. It is 
true that the young Republic had no such active rivals as beset the 
Mother-land, and it is impossible rightly to appreciate without a 
consideration of these things the attitude taken by the American 
Government towards China. But at the same time there did exist 
a strong desire to exhibit in national action those principles of right 
and justice which are the very antithesis of the old world claims for 
might against which at the present time more than half the world 
is fighting. Administrations come and go in the United States with 
greater regularity and rapidity than they do in most lands, but 
whatever the changes in other directions, in this there has been no 
change. Friction there has been between America and China, but it 
has grown rather out of the claims of a threatened proletariat than 
from the desires of any administration. Curiously enough nobody 
seems to have fully appreciated one of the main causes of this im- 
portant international fact. From 1844 to 1874 we have the first three 
decades of official intercourse between the United States and China. 
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During those three decades of American administration, there were 
no fewer than 28 changes in the ranks of Ministers and Acting 
Ministers in China. Yet was there one golden thread of influence 
running through the whole, a thread of noble moral fibre consisting 
as it did of those strands of lofty virtue characteristic of such men as 
Dr. Peter Parker and Dr. S. Wells Williams. The first of these 
held the responsible position of Chinese Secretary to Mr. Caleb 
Cushing, and between the years 1846 and 1857 was five times 
Chargé d’ Affaires before he became Minister. Dr. Wells Williams, 
though never Minister, was Interpreter and Secretary for many 
years, and served in an Acting capacity as Minister no fewer than 
seven times. There is no doubt whatever that these men impressed 
the seal of their character upon Sino-American relations which were 
thus marked in a manner peculiarly their own. 

The reputation for greater forbearance won by the Americans 
in China arose in the manner we have described. It has never been 
lost, and the privileged position thus achieved has been strengthened 
as time passed by, though on two or three occasions special events 
have tended to weaken it. It has been strengthened by a succession 
of kindly and considerate deeds, by the return of unused indemnity 
money, by friendly intervention at critical periods, by insistence upon 
the maintenance of the ‘‘open door,’’ by a ready willingness to 
consider the Chinese point of view, but above all by a never-ceasing 
attention to China’s need of a higher education. For all these 
reasons and more it may willingly be conceded that there is in China 
a high regard for the United States, the natural and well-deserved 
outcome of a long experience. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE GIFT OF THE YANGTZE. 

It is by no means an uncommon occurrence during the summer 
months in Shanghai to find the lower portions of the settlement 
flooded. On such occasions the Public Recreation Grounds and low- 
lying gardens are covered with a thin deposit of yellow silt suggestive 
of the key to the geologic story of the country round about. It may 
be that the late Mr. T. W. Kingsmill was right when he stigmatised 
much of the professed knowledge of the geology of China as 
‘“‘imaginary,’’ but there is nothing imaginary regarding the layer of 
silt on our lawns. It was brought and deposited there by water, the 
last of many thousands, or millions, of such occurrences, and, as we 
shall see by and by, we know for certain that we now stand upon the 
uppermost of these layers of which below us there is a proved 
thickness of more than 400 feet. 

We may also accept another declaration of the geologists, based 
as it is on indubitable facts, viz., that once upon a time, long ages 
ago, large portions of what is now China were covered by a great 
Asiatic Mediterranean Sea extending from the coast right away to 
Szechuen. ‘Travellers by the Peking-Hankow line, if they have an 
eye for such things, have many opportunties of observing ancient 
gravel and pebble beds in the cuttings passed through, and at various 
places between Wuhu and Shanghai old marine deposits show where 
once the seashore lay. 

When the Yangtze first started on its great journey no man can 
say. We find it in these times rising amongst the mountains of 
Tibet at a height, it is said, of some 17,000 ft. It is one of six great 
rivers born in the same neighbourhood, its companions being the 
Brahmaputra, the Irrawadi, the Salween, the Mekong, and the 
Hoangho. Deep narrow valleys, mere gorges in some places, convey 
the waters of these streams at a rapid rate down their steeply sloping 
beds. The Yangtze flows thus until it enters the province of Yunnan. 
Prejevalski, the celebrated Russian traveller, found it with a strong 
current in a channel 750 ft. wide, and a flood bed of a mile in width, 
some 3,000 miles from its mouth. After a tortuous course in its 
Yunnan section, it strikes away in a line almost at right angles to 
its former course, and taking a north-east direction finds its way 
into Szechuen where, near Suifu, it is joined by the Min, a tributary 
so large as to contest with it the honour of being the principal stream. 
The River of Golden Sand, as the Tibetan stream is called is, 
however, of far higher current capacity, though the Min is navigable 
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a little higher up than Suifu, more than 1,600 miles from its mouth. 
To this point the average slope of the river bed is about 94 ft. per 
mile, that is to say it has descended from 17,000 ft. to about 800 ft. 
above sea level. 

Near Chungking it finds itself once more in a gorge famous for 
the extraordinary extremes of high and low water, the greatest 
height to which the stream has been known to rise above its lowest 
level being no less than 120 ft. Thence onward to Ichang its valley, 
never very wide, is in places confined closely by precipitous cliffs of 
limestone through which it has cut its own way much as the Severn 
has done at Wenlock Edge. Here are the world famous gorges with 
their series of strong rapids, where so many lives have been lost in 
times gone by, and where once an obstructive mandarin found an 
argument against attempts by foreign steam vessels to ascend in the 
monkeys who might throw stones at them! Many rivers have 
similar gorges, the Avon at Bristol, the Shannon at Limerick, and 
the Hudson at New York, but none compare with those of the 
Yangtze. Denudation seems to be the explanation of them all. 
The river has made the mountain by washing away the soils that 
surrounded it. 

Once the river has completely emerged from the Hilly country 
of the west, it enters upon its middle course. Travellers along its 
waters may still see hills on either hand for hundreds of miles yet, 
and above Kiukiang the river has still to find its way through rocky 
surroundings for a short distance, but the torrential nature of the 
stream has been lost once for all. The mighty stream a full mile 
wide in the neighbourhood of Hankow, where it receives a big 
tributary, the Han, moves on its dignified course as though cognisant 
of what is required of all things that have attained middle age. Its 
pace now is governed mainly by the slope of its bed which on an 
average is not more than about half a foot a mile. Lower down, the 
gradient becomes even less than that until it reaches the limit we 
find outside Woosung, about the third of a foot. 

Ages ago it may well have been a fact that the Yangtze first met 
the sea somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ichang. Certain it i 
that the great Hupeh plain is as much its child as is the deltaic land 
in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. The characteristics are identical. 
There is the same low-lying country, the same network of lakes and 
ponds, the same meandering streams, the same marshy districts, and 
the same type of soil. If Kiangsu can boast its snipe-shooting, so 
can Hupel:. Even now, though it is true that the old-world sea, into 
which unquestionably the Yangtze once flowed, has given place to 
what—by courtesy in some places—is called dry land, there are 
occasions both above and below Hankow when whole districts are 
under water and form one vast inland sea of river water, to be seen 
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from the vantage point of the Kuling mountains. It is said that 
some of the first British soundings ever made in the Yangtze—those 
by the 1842 expedition which went up during the summer floods— 
were made over paddy fields, it being impossible to know except by 
the lead whether shallow draught vessels were in the channel or not. 

Two causes contribute to create these floods, the melting of the 
snows in spring, and the downpour of the rainy season later on. 
The first makes but little difference to the river level, some four feet 
or so at Hankow. It is the last which is responsible for the great 
rise of the summer months when 30, 40, or 50 ft. may be added to 
the depth at various places. It has been estimated that these floods 
deposit on an average about half an inch of silt annually. 

The present delta of the Great River may be said to have its 
commencement in the neighbourhood of Wuhu. Chinese history 
tells of three great mouths in times gone by, one of which found its 
entrance to the sea in the neighbourhood of Hangchow. The middle 
mouth was at or about Kiangpeh or Woosung, the third, still in 
existence, being farther north. Once entirely free from hilly sur- 
roundings the river enters upon its own private domain, upon territory 
which it has probably made and re-made over and over again. 
Slow-going streams like the Lower Yangtze naturally deposit their 
- coarser silt very rapidly. It is only the finer particles which give 
their name to the Yellow Sea. These are composed of minute grains 
of those calcareous, silicious, and aluminous constituents of loess 
which make up the greater part of the finer Yangtze deposit. Loess 
may, or may not, have originally been a marine deposit, but there is 
no doubt that it has subsequently been re-distributed by wind. It 
covers a considerable portion of north China, and extends into the 
Yangtze valley. Calculations vary widely as to the length of time 
that has elapsed while the present delta has been in formation. 
Mr. von Heidenstam’s figures should be more reliable than the older 
ones which say that 13,500 years at least must be allowed. As Head 
of the River Conservancy, Mr. von Heidenstam has had the advant- 
age of far more complete observations than were ever at the disposal 
of any previous engineer, and he estimates that the 15,000 sq. miles 
of delta land now to be considered may have been laid down in 10,000 
years, 1.e. at the average rate of 14 miles per annum. 

Calculations connected with Tsungming Island do not help us 
much, for it seems that that interesting spot has varied considerably 
in dimensious during its comparatively short existence. One 
estimate of its size made manv years ago gives it a length of 60 miles 
and a breadth of 16, while Mr. von Heidenstam, writing in 1917, 
makes it but 35 miles long and on an average 6 broad. We knovw, 
however, that for centuries it has been well peopled, and that a 
large proportion of its population belong to the Roman Church, the 
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celebrated Paul Hsii, of whom more will be heard, having established 
a church there in the early part of the 17th century. Other islands 
have come and gone. Bush Island, was of considerable size in the 
middle years of the 19th century. It has now disappeared. 

One point noticed by many writers on these deltaic islands is the 
natural fact that they lie low. It was said of Tsungming that no 
part of it was more than five feet above sea level. But even so, it 
has been a question with many how land that is supposed to have 
been ‘‘laid down’’ by water could be even as high as this above water 
level. The subject might be complicated by other admittedly difficult 
questions which range themselves around the discussion whether or 
no there has ever been an actual change in the sea level itself. We 
know that in various parts of the earth the land does rise or sink, 
and that in some places it has done so alternately. But for our 
present purpose this need not be taken into consideration. All that 
we need consider is what is happening daily and hourly before our 
eyes if we have but the time and the patience to observe it. We 
have watched Gough Island in the Huangpu grow from a mudhank 
awash at low water to what it now is. Such islands do grow higher 
than the bevel of the water which laid them down. 

It was once our good fortune to be able to watch several times a 
day for some months the operations attending the laying down of 
silt and the building up of islands. A small and comparatively 
swiftly-flowing stream bearing a large quantity of fine sand dis- 
charged into another slower, larger, and perfectly clear. What 
happened was plain to the eye. The heavier grains sank almost at 
once on entering the slower stream. ‘The finer could be traced far 
down. A delta began to form. Right and left, particularly on the 
right which was the side unexposed to the force of the larger stream, 
banks formed. One of these soon lay awash, and the position grew 
interesting. Bits of flotsam and jetsam were washed up on it, and 
light stuff was pushed higher than water level by the force of little 
waves driven before the wind. As soon as this occurred vegetation 
set to work. The surface grew green and those who have studied fore- 
shore botany know what that means. The ‘*Geographical Journal’’ 
of 1908, p. 101, has a most instructive article dealing with the 
“‘Colonization of Newly Formed land by Plants.’’ The higher parts 
of certain islands named had acquired over 70 species of plants in 
22 years, and had a young forest growth already in existence. But 
this was not all. It was quite evident that, in the formations we 
were watching, raising was being effected by wave action. The 
constant pounding of waves was consolidating the soil on the 
immediate water front, forcing it back under the loose lying super. 
structure behind and so raising the surface until this was actually 
high and dry. Such, we take it, must have been the course of events 
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all through the long period of the formation of the Shanghai soil. 
‘The process is going on in.the neighbourhood of the Yangtze Cape 
now. Mr. Gerald Case, Consulting. Engineer for Coast Works, 
shows in his book on ‘‘Coast Sand Dunes, Spits, and Sand Wastes,’’ 
that ‘‘even the planted sand-dune can be moved by waves of salt 
water dashing against it in a storm,’’ and those who saw the effect 
of tvphoon waves on the Yokohama Bund on the 1st and 2nd October 
1917 will have no doubt of the power of water driven with such 
tremendous force. Mr. von Heidenstam gives the average height of 
the Yangtze delta as from 12 ft. to 15 ft. above sea level. Man has 
played his part in that. The low-lying lands, however, stil! need 
the protection of long miles of embankments as in Holland. 

There is, however, one other natural reason why delta lands 
should be higher than ordinary water level. Sluggish streams such 
as that of the lower Yangtze drop their coarser silt at the moment 
when the kinetic force is too slight to keep it moving. There is 
thus a tendency for the bed of the river to rise. Floods follow with 
greater frequency. But it is on their banks that rivers most quickly 
deposit their silt, since it is there that the water is most still. Asa 
result the banks rise faster than the bed. The Yellow River and the 
Mississippi provide good examples of this phenomenon. By and by 
a stronger freshet than usual comes down, there is a burst in the 
natural embankment, and the old bed is abandoned for a new one. 
The abandoned bed may be several feet higher than the new, and is 
thus left high and dry. Dr. Griffith John tells of using this extra 
height from which to deliver a sermon. In the course of ages 
changes of bed occur in this way again and again, and thus a river 
sweeps from one side of its delta to the other leaving traces of old 
beds here and there as the Yangtze delta shows them. 

What Shanghai is built upon we now know with with some 
degree of certainty and detail. When our first iron bridge was in 
course of construction in 1871 on the site of the present Garden 
Bridge, visitors to the Public Garden were astounded one afternoon 
to see it bodily sinking before their eyes. Its collapse and dis- 
appearance gave the first serious object lesson regarding the founda- 
tional value of Shanghai subsoil. Nearly ten years before this, 
however, Messrs. Russell & Co., the great American firm, had, in 
search for pure water, bored down to a depth of 252 ft. in their 
compound on the Bund where the Bank of China now stands. That 
boring provided the first exact information regarding the deposits of 
the Yangtze in past ages. Even at a depth of four or more times 
that of alluvial deposits in some other lands, they came to no rock, 
nor did Mr. Godfrey in his experimental borings beginning in 1906 
near the Bubbling Well. He met with practically the same strata 
as had been found on the Bund, and at a depth of 245 ft. the bore 
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had to be abandoned owing to the loss of the tool and the impossibility 
of getting past it. A second boring went to a depth of 355 ft., 
when that in turn had to be given up, and a third was started which 
reached a depth of no less than 410 ft. when the tool stuck in a bed 
of unctuous clay and the undertaking was reluctantly abandoned. 
This was the more regrettable since the report says :— 

‘‘There seemed every likelihood that the last stratum had now 
been arrived at, and that the bed rock was within measurable dis- 
tance. It is indeed likely that the unctuous pipe clay really filled a 
depression in the rock, and that if our hole had been a few feet or 
yards one way or another we should have actually struck the rock 
about this distance, 420 ft. from the surface.’’ 

The strata downwards ran first through yellow and blue clays, 
then alternating sands and clays, next unctuous mud, sands, gravels 
with fragments of shells and occasional clay, and so to the deepest 
known unctuous clay mentioned above. At various depths changes 
in the nature of the deposits were found. At 225 ft., for example, 
the formation ‘‘suddenly changed from fresh water to marine.’’ 
At something less than 300 ft. there was found a ‘‘bed of clean sharp 
gravel bearing a considerable quantity of pure water entirely free 
from sediment.’’ There were also suggestions of the extension of 
the Nagasaki coal-fields in this direction. 

The great practical question of the present, however, deals with 
the conservation of the Huangpu and its outlet upon which the future 
of Shanghai as a port depends. So far back as the seventies of the 
19th century this question had attracted anxious attention. The 
river had deteriorated to such an extent that vessels were sometimes 
detained for days by inability to cross the bar at Woosung. The 
Chinese Government was difficult to move. The only sign that 
Chinese junk owners had ever been inconvenienced in a similar way 
was to be found in their use of centre and lee-boards. But from the 
beginning Western ships had found bottom where native craft could 
float, and as sailing craft averaging hundreds of tons gave way to 
steamers ten times as large the need of river conservancy on a 
scientific plan and a sufficiently comprehensive scale became 
apparent. Its story will be told in its proper place. 

Meanwhile it is well to remember that the Huangpu was at one 
time a stream quite subsidiary to the Woosung River, or Soochow 
Creek as we now call it. This is still known to native residents as 
the ‘‘Lao Kony,’ % i— or Old River, and when, in the second 
century B.C. Huang Hsieh, $ ke from whom the Huangpu & jf 
derives its name, ‘‘enlarged the Shén River,’’ the bend still to be 
seen by the Public Garden proves without question which of the 
two streams was predominant. Chinese history, indeed, shows the 
Soochow Creek to have been miles wide in ancient times. 
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From Huang Hsieh to Messrs. Escher and de Rijke, whose 
first report is dated 1876, is a far cry. It was under the direction of 
the latter that the first really practical and efficient work was begun 
for the regeneration of the river. The work thus begun has been 
skilfully carried on by his successor, Mr. von Heidenstam, and it 1s 
to these two gentlemen that Shanghai shipping owes the greatly 
improved facilities now enjoyed. To them also we are indebted for 
the most valuable of our knowledge of the physiography of the 
district as it affects the water way. 

The estimated drainage area of the Huangpu as it now exists 
amounts to about 7,700 sq. miles, of which 800 are covered by the 
Tahu, and 400 by other smaller lakes. The Soochow and Woosung 
Creeks are the only important tributaries. Of the total rainfall some 
thirty per cent. finds its way to the Huangpu, the rest being 
evaporated or absorbed by the very porous soil. As may be im- 
agined, it is not the discharge of this amount of water which main- 
tains the navigability of the stream, though its aid is of great im- 
portance. Rather is it the inflow of tidal water from the Yangtze 
together with the scouring effect of the combined outflow. Now 
that the various bars have been got rid of to a great extent, the river 
bottom is scoured out in proportion to the amount of water and its 
rate of movement. Mr. von Heidenstam says that a full tidal influx 
amounts to 2,240,000,000 gallons of water, while the amount dis- 
charged by the same tide is 2,888,000,000 gallons, the difference, 
648,000,000 gallons, being the contribution of the drainage area. 
We are told that the river “‘is subject to all the typical phenomena 
and ‘diseases’ of a tidal creek in low alluvial country,’’ but it can be 
improved by comparatively small means. Mr. Skertchley, of H. M. 
Geological Survey, writing in 1894, compared the local conditions 
with those of the fen country in England with which he was in- 
timately familiar. He pointed to the fact that Huangpu silt came 
mainly from the Yangtze and was brought down by the river only 
after exceptional rainfall. Such a river he was convinced could be 
kept open by proper attention to its outfall. That attention it is 
now receiving, the aim being that ideal trumpet-shaped embouchure 
which secures the maximum intake and the greatest possible force 
of outflow. To maintain the depth required at all states of the tide 
further works are needed. The ‘‘Fairy Flats’’ outside Woosung 
need special watching and deepening by several feet, while the outer 
bar is still short of the depth now desired, as are those in the Astraea 
Channel and at Wavside. 

Only the ignorant imagine that there can ever be an end to the 
work of river conservancy. So long as water carries silt and deposits 
it, so long must men watch to see that proper channels are preserved. 
Various calculations have been made of the amount of solid matter 
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brought down by the Yangtze in a single year. One such arrived at 
a total of 8,000,000,000 cubic feet. Another, more modest, gave 
6,300,000,000, which was estimated to be enough to cover a square 
mile to a height of more than 200 feet. Mr. von Heidenstam’s 
estimate, based on far more exact observations probably than 
anv of the others, gives a total of 11,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 
100,000,000 tons, solid matter sufficient to cover 40 square miles 
10 ft. deep. It must be remembered, however, that the area over 
which the river actually spreads its silty covering is estimated at 
600 miles long by 50 miles broad, or 30,000 sq. miles in all. Another 
point not to be forgotten is that the Yangtze silt is discharged, not 
into a comparatively quiet inland sea such as the Nile and the 
Mississippi have for their exits, but into the open Pacific Ocean 
where it 1s subjected to the action of currents. The effect is notice- 
able on the map, for the Yangtze delta shows comparatively little of 
a tell-tale deltaic bulge in the coast-lme. There 1s, however, con- 
stant deposit going on, and the Customs Marine Department 1s kept 
as constantly at work to secure the safety of shipping and the con- 
tinuance of trade. 

Shanghai, then, is part and parcel of the gift of the Yangtze. 
Wherever in the present delta there happens to be an island 
marooned in a sea of its own silt, a spectator from its topmost point 
may see an horizon broken only, if at all, by the jutting outline of 
another similar island miles away. ‘There can be no mistaking the 
origin of such a land. With his usual strict regard for scientific 
truth as he knew it, Tennyson writes, 


The hills are shadows and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands, 
Like mists they melt: the solid lands 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


They go indeed, but only to be transformed elsewhere. If it is 
true, as it may be, that some of the silt upon which our Bund is 
built came from the partial destruction of hills in far distant Tibet, 
it was but to fill up the shallows of a useless lagoon, and provide a 
basis for a lever that was to aid in the uplift of a race. Once more 
quoting Tennyson we may point to our busiest thoroughfares and say 


There where the loud street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the Central Sea. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ANCIENT SHANGHAI AND ITS PARENT STATE. 


Deltaic lands wherever known seem to possess a fertility limited 
only by climatic conditions and the chemical constituents of their 
soil. It may happen, as in the case of those alluvial soils of Pechili 
and Shantung, known as ‘‘Soda lands,’’ te Hp, that there is so large 
a percentage of saline matter as to make the soil infertile, but that 
this is an exception to the rule is plain. We have but to name such 
deltas as those of the Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, the Ganges, 
Mississippi, and the Si-kiang at Canton to call to mind the generally 
correct belief regarding deltaic fertility. Civilisation in its earliest 
growths was above all things indebted to this rich productiveness. 
For civilisation has as its ultimate basis abundance of food, it mav 
be of dates or durra, rice or millet, bananas or bread-fruit. Hence 
it is that Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and China have presented us 
with the earliest known examples of civilised life. 

It is a most interesting as well as a highly important question 
whether there was in the infancy of the human race any connexion 
between some or all of these nascent growths. Resemblances of 
various kinds have been discovered, but critics are not yet agreed 
as to the interpretation of them, and we must await fuller knowledge, 
and perhaps the co-operation of a Sayce and a Giles before the 
contradictory theories of the present day can be reconciled, or the 
many suppositions so sifted that only the pure grain remains. 
Mr. G. Tradescant Lay, founder of the family of Lays so well-known 
in the history of modern China, assures us that there is a close 
resemblance between many Chinese and Egyptian words, and it 1s 
further known that the resemblance between ancient Egyptian sea- 
craft and Chinese junks extends even to the ‘‘eyes.’’ 

Legend has been busy with the story of the district in which 
Shanghai is situated, the country known to the ancient Chinese 
as Wu, (3%). Its capital, till 5138 B.C., was Mei-li, some sixteen 
miles north of Soochow, and now a few miles from the bank of the 
Yangtze. At that time Soochow, then standing on the banks of the 
now shrunken lake, the Ta-hu, was chosen as the capital, on account, 
it is said, of its greater facilities for ship-building. Forty years after. 
however, the neighbouring state of Yueh, led by its one distinguished 
king, Kou Chien, effected the subjugation of Wu for the time being, 
and so gained for itself the title of ‘‘Protector’’ hitherto conferred 
by the Emperor on the King of Wu. At that time Yueh consisted 
mainly of Chekiang and adjacent territory. It also was non-Chinese. 
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In the following century, Yueh in turn was absorbed by the Kingdom 
of Ch’u, which afterwards was subdued by the famous and infamous 
Chin Shih Huangti, burner of books, and builder of the Great Wall, 
223 B.C. 

From that time onwards it would seem that there was a gradual 
extension of Chinese sway and an increased intimacy with the 
‘‘barbarians.’” The Han dynasty which followed was one of the 
greatest in China’s long story, and, filling roughly the last two 
centuries B.C. and the first two A.D., paved the way for the Minor 
Han which commenced in A.D. 221 when the famous Three King- 
doms were in existence. These were Wei #1, Wu §&, and Shu ¥. 
The first covered the northern and central provinces; the second 
Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsu, and Chekiang, while the third occupied 
Szechuen. By this time the ‘‘barbarians’’ had come completely 
under Chinese sway, and the language of the three kingdoms was 
alike Chinese. The historical tale of the Three Kingdoms, the 
“San Kuo Chih,’ = ( x, deals freely with this period, largely in 
fiction, partly in fact, and is without question the most popular book 
of the kind that China has ever produced. The period of the Three 
Kingdoms was, however, very short, two score and four years only 
having elapsed before the Tsin dynasty came into power, Wu being 
finally defeated in a naval battle on the Tungting Lake in Hunan. 

Unquestionably the Kingdom of Wu was pre-eminently a naval 
state. It is on record that Soochow was made its capital for reasons 
above stated, its greater ship-building facilities, and once more we 
see the close analogy between Chinese and English experience in the 
developments which accompanied the final settlement of their 
allotted spheres. If in both cases the aborigines were driven mainly 
into the mountainous districts of the west and south-west, there was 
a like resemblance in their eastern experience. China had the inm-. 
mense deltaic lands of the Yellow River, the Yangtze, and the 
Sikiang to subdue and assimilate. When the Normans came into 
England, they discovered that they, too, had a deltaic district, 
microscopic In size when compared with those of China, but filled 
with a people difficult to get at, almost impossible to subdue owing 
to the semi-fluid condition of their territory, and thus amenable 
only to the influences of peaceful penetration extending over a long 
period. Kingsley has told the tale of but one of our English fen 
champions, Hereward the Wake of the Isle of Ely; there must have 
been hundreds of them in the wider realms of Wu. We have never 
seen any attempt to trace the story of the present race of ‘“‘boat 
people’ stitl well-known in Shanghai waters. Thev intermarry 
amongst themselves, and are thus a people apart from those ashore. 
But it would be a highly interesting discovery if some day it were 
found that they are the remnants of the ancient Wu people. 
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In these days we are accustomed to think of the Huangpu as the 
main Shanghai stream, and of the Soochow Creek, formerly known 
as the Woosung River, as its tributary. But, as was shown in the 
last chapter, this was not always the case. History tells of 18 rivers 
south of Sungkiang, all branches of the Great River’s discharge, and 
one historian says that in the time of the Tang dynasty, beginning 
in A.D. 620, the Woosung River was 20 I: wide, (about 7 mules), 
that by the time of the Sungs, 300 years later, it had shrunk to 
9 li, and that gradually it dwindled down to five, three, and one, 
all of which is explainable by natural causes. Since the founding of 
the Shanghai Settlement, encroachment on the water has been 
accelerated by bunding. <A water colour drawing still in existence 
shows the first American Church, St. Saviour’s, standing close to the 
river embankment. Yet the site of that church is now the north- 
western corner lot where the Broadway meets the Boone Road. 
Within the memory of the present writer the positions now occupied 
by the Russian and German Consulates were under water, and the 
Bund foreshore was unfilled, the tides coming up to the foot-path. 
Rough estimates of the width of the Huangpu at Shanghai in the 
early days of the settlement put it between half and three-quarters 
of a mile. 

Thanks to the Chinese practice of accurate historiography, the 
political history of Shanghai is well-known. We have seen how 
Chin Shi Huangti became master of Yueh, and so of the delta. It 
is said that he made the local district into a hsien, B% , under the name 
Lu or Lau, but it was not till the Sung dynasty, commencing in 
A.D. 960, that the name Shanghai had established itself, and then, 
in A.D. 1075, nine vears after the Norman Conquest of England, 
it was known as Shanghai-chin, or market. Earlier times had 
known it under yarving names. We find it as Hutu, Hua-ting-hai, 
Hai-Shang, Shang-yang, Shen-kiang, and Sin-i-hsien, the first named 
being probably the oldest since it means a fishing stream. But the 
earliest tradition of all shows Shanghai as the site of a soldiers’ 
encampment. Native writers also called it in later times the 
“City of Reeds.”’ 

For more than two centuries after it was made a hsien town, 
in A.D. 1264, it remained unwalled, a fact which probably points 
to two conditions, that it was not a place of great importance, and 
that the times locally were comparatively peaceful. It was not til! 
the Ming period, about 1554, that permission was given to enclose 
it with a wall, and then there was serious need, for Japanese raiders 
were at that time playing the same game which Danes had played 
on our coasts five centuries earlier. The original wall was single, 
that is to say, its outer face only was bricked, the inner being backed 
with earth. It was from 20 to 24 ft. in height, from three to three 
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and three-quarter miles long, and had twenty tsten-tat, jij $$, or arrow 
towers. There were six gates. Natural creeks at first flowed 
through the enclosure and water gates served for their entrances and 
exits. In course of time the eastern wall was strengthened with a 
backing of masonry, making the defence work there about 15 ft. 
thick. The moat at its best served a good defensive purpose, and 
was still effective against native attack in the early fifties of the 
19th century. 

One of the earliest local sites found in history is that of the 
temple known as the Ching An Ssi, #f 4 3. close by the Bubbling 
Well. This, it is claimed, dates back to A.D. 250, or thereabouts, 
and is, therefore, contemporary with the middle of the Roman period 
in Britain. It doubtless owed its popularity and wealth to the well, 
the ‘‘sixth spring in the Empire,’’ with its inflammable mixture of 
marsh and carbonic acid gas. Another notable temple site 1s that 
by the Lung-hua pagoda, itself one of the most graceful of the many 
like erections in China. Pagodas, unquestionably of Buddhist origin, 
are said to have been first built in the 3rd century A.D., and one 
version of the origin of the Lung-hua pagoda puts its erection as 
early as the Later Han dynasty in that century, but according to 
other accounts it was not till the 9th century that the famous building 
was raised. There is, of course, much local folk-lore in connexion 
with it and the Bubbling Well. 

Siccawel, # 3 WG, the modernised spelling of the name of 
the Hsii family’s residence, is, however, the site of greatest interest 
mn the Shanghai neighbourhood. Hsiti Kuang-ch‘l, pupil, convert, 
and friend of the great Ricci, was born there in 1562. He was best 
known amongst the few foreigners of the time as Paul Hsii, and 
as Ricci was the only foreigner named in Chinese annals, so his 
pupil is said to have been the only one of all China’s highly-placed 
Imperial officials who was ever publicly admitted into the Christian 
Church. He took a high degree, was the author of various works, 
and the translator of others. Wylie’s Notes on Chinese literature 
contain references to some of these. In the ‘‘New Mathematics’’ 
dealing with the Ptolemaic system of Western astronomy, he had the 
assistance of three Chinese scholars and four Kuropeans, of whom 
Schaal was one. His great Thesaurus of Agriculture in 60 volumes 
was published posthumously by the Emperor's order. But the most 
widely known of his historical writings was a tract written in 1616 
in defence of the religion which he had adopted from his Jesuit 
teachers. At one time he was President of the Board of Rites, and 
left what is perhaps an almost umque record for one of such high 
standing, for it is said of him that when he died, ‘‘he did not leave 
even enough money to pay his funeral expenses.’’ He did not live 
long enough to see his native land come under the yoke of the 
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Manchus, an infliction which he escaped by about ten years. But 
after their capture of Laouyang he was recalled to Peking to aid in 
keeping them at bay, and it was at this time that he recommended 
the casting and use of large cannon after the European type. His 
daughter was given the name Candida, and might well be called 
the Dorcas of her day, being ‘‘full of good works and alms-deeds 
which she did.’’ Her father closed his distinguished life in 1634, 
and was buried, as he was born, at Siccawel. 

Some thirty years later Kang-hsi came to the throne, and was 
once induced to turn aside from an excursion to Soochow and 
Hangchow in order to visit the Feng Huang Shan, our local hills. 
A stone embankment is still shown which is said to have been his 
landing place. We may gather from the visit the probable facts that 
Shanghai had developed considerably and was becoming a place of 
much wealth. Until there had grown up a complete system of dykes 
and embankments, however, recurring floods of devastating propor- 
tions were frequent. Between the beginning of the 14th and 
the 19th centuries there were more than forty periods of public 
distress fully half of them being due to irruptions of the sea or 
floods from other causes, probably typhoons. 

It would be an unpardonable omission were we to leave un- 
noticed the relations which once existed between the Kingdom of 
Wu and the Empire of Japan. Fortunately we have the learning 
of such an unquestioned authority as Count Okuma to draw upon. 
In his monumental work, ‘‘F1fty Years of New Japan,’’ this subject 
is treated with sufficient fulness for our purpose, and there we find 
that, whatever the superstructure traditionary lore may have set up, 
there is a foundation of fact in connexion with the belief that Japan 
owed much to the men of Wu. The Count tells how, 15 centuries 
or more ago, Chinese nobles, supposed to have been descendants of 
the first Emperor of the Chin dynasty and of the Emperor Wu of 
the later Han dynasty, migrated to Japan with the people of various 
districts. They brought with them a knowledge of sericulture, 
weaving, literature, and political institutions, and their descendants 
were known as Hata-bito and Aya-bito. They multiplied in 
various localities, but seem to have caused no racial trouble. 
Korean refugees also came. It was through a Korean prince that 
Chinese characters are said to have first been brought to Japanese 
notice. The alleged date was as early as 290-215 B.C., but, the 
Count says, it is certain that they had come as early as from 97 to 
30 B.C. It is thought probable that the pronunciation adopted by 
the Japanese was a Korean modification of Wu sounds, though some 
think that Han sounds came first, and Wu sounds later with 
Buddhism. Opinions differ, but the belief is strong that in speech 
as in other things Wu laid the foundation. Wu sounds prevail in 
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the Japanese Kojtka, or ‘‘Record of Ancient Matters’’ dating from 
the year A.D. 712, while the Nthongt, or ‘‘Chronicles of Japan,”’ 
published in A.D. 720 uses both Wu and Han sounds. The 
Japanese, however, seem to have corrupted the Chinese that came’ 
to them whether in Wu, Han, or Tang tones, just as completely as 
we English did the French that came to us. It was a very natural 
proceeding, and adds yet another to the many resemblances between 
the developments in East and West. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE TAKING OF WOOSUNG. 


So far, our record of the war has carefully avoided detail, but in 
view of the main object of our story, it is necessary that closer 
attention should now be given to the occurrences at Shanghai, and 
to those at Woosung which led up to them. The capture of Chapoo 
had opened the door to three cities, Hangchow, Shanghai, and 
Soochow, neither of which felt any confidence in its ability to make 
successful resistance. Liu-ko who, as a zealous partisan of Commis- 
sioner Lin and the war party, was extremely anti-foreign, memorial- 
ised the Emperor regarding the loss of Chapoo. He reported the 
native troops to be so utterly disheartened that no further resistance 
was to be expected from them, and, in accordance with custom, 
prayed for punishment himself. Niu Kien, however, as Viceroy of 
Nanking, was urgently commended to block the Yangtze, whether 
bv damming or otherwise was not apparent, for, as was said at the 
time, he might as well have been ordered to block the Formosan 
Straits. He valiantly promised, however, to make the river: un- 
approachable, and actually did what lay in his power to meet the 
emergency. 

His survey of the position soon showed that this was not much. 
There was an old masonry fort with some 40 guns on the river bank | 
opposite the village of Woosung, but it was plain that the main 
defence would have to be on the Woosung side itself, and it was there 
that the main effort was concentrated. Earthworks were constructed 
having an extreme length of about three and a third miles, thus 
covering the whole distance between the Woosung Creek and the city 
of Paoshan following the curve of the Yangtze. To arm them there 
were collected together a large number of more or less ancient guns, 
one said to have been more than 200 years old, though we learn from 
Ouchterlony that at Shanghai there were found some sixteen ‘‘exact 
copies of a modern 18 pr. carronade.’’ It was not for lack of ability 
or want of knowledge, therefore, that the Chinese were caught 
napping. Their unpreparedness could only be attributed to the 
negligence or corruption of their rulers. Even as it was they had 
filled their batteries with weapons corresponding roughly to our 
24 prs. These guns were about 10 ft. long, and had an inner tube of 
wrought metal round which the outer covering had been run, an 
early anticipation of far more modern practice. Many of the guns 
were of brass. All bore characters worn by age, and were mounted 
on carriages of camphor wood which allowed them to traverse on a 
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pivot, but ‘‘no quoins for elevation or depression seemed to be in 
use.”” Capt. Cunynghame who reports this seems to have been 
much surprised at the effectiveness of the Chinese system of defence 
for one of their towers. He says, ‘‘A large tower opposite to where 
H.M.S. ‘‘Cornwallis’’ had taken her station resisted this terrific 
cannonade in a truly surprising way. This was greatly owing to 
their having placed in front of it a screen of bamboo about two yards 
from the outer wall, the intermediate space being filled with loose 
materials. The shot, meeting with no sudden check, buried itself 
without, in many instances, injuring the building beyond.’ Plainly, 
the ‘‘terrific cannonade’’ was not carried out with high explosives. 
On the whole the fortifications at Woosung were found to be less 
skilful than those at Amoy, Chusan, or Chinhai. They consisted of 
a single line of rampart with not one single flanking defence any- 
where. 

As to the character of the native troops engaged, we have 
evidence from their own side. We are told they were ‘‘old and 
decrepit men, and, therefore, that a militia had been embodied in 
their stead,’’ which meant, of course, that there were really no 
efficient local troops at all, though some Tartars and others had been 
hurried to the place, and that the offscourings of the villages and 
adjacent towns had been swept together in the vain hope that they 
might be able to stem the invasion. A hundred fishing vessels had 
been organised to deal with the British squadron and its flotilla of 
armed steamers. But more reliance seems to have been placed on 
a daring native invention. This consisted of junks in imitation of 
our western steamers each having two pairs of paddle wheels which, 
in the beginning it was proposed to drive by means of smoke produced 
in the hold! This proving a failure the more prosaic but far more 
effective coolie was called in, and by means of cranks placed athwart 
the junk on the principle ef those employed for the irrigation of 
fields, the paddle-wheels about 5 ft. in diameter did actually revolve. 
The fore and aft parts of the junks each had one of these cranks, 
and competent observers say that, clumsy as they were, the vessels 
were capable of useful work in smooth water, and would have formed 
an expeditious means of moving troops. They carried new guns 
in brass or bronze. Such were the defensive measures which the 
Viceroy Niu and his subordinates had been able to get ready against 
the day of trial. Afloat and ashore there were more than 200 guns, 
while of men the number was estimated at from four to five 
thousand. 

The British fleet of steamers, warships, transports, etc., left 
Chapoo on the 28th May, 1842. They took matters very leisurely, 
anchoring off the Rugged Is. the next day, and staying there till the 
dth June. ‘Then they passed on to the ‘‘Dangerous Rocks’’ where 
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another halt was called on the 7th. Finally on the 13th they found 
themselves off Woosung where, four miles out, anchors were once 
more dropped. ‘Two causes contributed to this apparent sluggish- 
ness ; first, the knowledge that the fleet was advancing into unknown 
waters believed to be teeming with danger from hidden rocks and 
quicksands. This made it necessary for preliminary surveys to be 
carried out. Then there was the second vital fact that all the bigger 
and heavier vessels were sailers. The fifteen days thus taken from 
Chapoo to Woosung are satisfactorily accounted for. As it was, 
the ‘‘Ariadne,’’ one of the small steamers, had actually struck on the 
rock to which her name was given, and, but for her water-tight 
compartments, would have sunk there and then. She managed, 
however, to get to Chusan before going down. 

We had at least one ship, the ‘‘Blenheim,’’ specially fitted out 
as a surveying vessel. She was under the command of Lieutenant 
(afterwards Captain), Collinson, who, with Commander Kellett, was 
told off to survey the anchorage in front of the Chinese batteries. 
‘“This important and hazardous service,’’ says Sir John Davis, ‘‘was 
performed under the very guns of the Chinese, who, however, did 
not fire upon them.’’ The Viceroy Niu in writing to the Emperor, 
confirms this fact. Seeing the approach of the British ships, he had 
‘‘ordered out the military to observe the enemy, but, as no attack 


was made, the soldiers returned to theirencampments. . . . He 
was very wary to prevent a sudden surprise, though persuaded that 
the fortifications were too strong for the invaders.’’ There was a 


curious belief current amongst the Chinese at the time regarding 
steamers. So long as these were emitting black smoke they were 
held to be harmless ; when white smoke came, then danger followed. 
As the surveying vessels were under way all the time, their smoke 
would be likely to continue black, and so nothing more dangerous 
came from the shore than yells of derision and shouts of defiance. 
The 14th and 15th were devoted to preparatory work of this kind, 
and resulted in a buoyed line of anchorage where the ships could do 
most damage. The biggest craft on the coast at the time were the 
‘Cornwallis’ and ‘‘Belleisle,’’ both third rates drawing 24 ft. We 
have now arrived at the evening of the 15th June. 

The morning of the 16th pregnant with events which, for all 
time, were to affect the fate of Shanghai, was full of bustle ashore 
and afloat. Looking across the yellow waters out into the anchorage 
four miles away, the natives saw that something was stirring. 
Though some of the largest vessels remained at anchor, others were 
on the move. These consisted of the fighting ships and their 
attendant steamers, of which the ‘‘Nemesis,’’ ‘‘Phlegethon,’’ and 
‘“Medusa"’ are the best known. Their duty was to place the sailing 
warships in their appointed positions facing the Chinese lines at what 
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seems to us now to be the ridiculously short distance of 500 yds. 
or less. Nota gun was fired on the British side while this manoeuvre 
was being carried out. The first Chinese discharge, on the other 
hand, was the most effective of all. Several of our vessels were 
hulled by it, while on the frigate ‘‘Blonde’’ a marine officer and two 
men were killed, and on the ‘‘Phlegethon’’ the leadsman was 
severely wounded. Once in position, however, the British gunners 
soon showed to advantage over the untrained, undisciplined, and 
badly provided enemy. Little has been told from the British side 
of the events of the two hours’ bombardment. There was, in fact, 
little of the heroic about it, and we learn more from the Chinese than 
from our own writers. Niu himself was in command, and what he 
experienced is on record. He tells a graphic tale of innumerable 
cannon-balls flying in awful confusion and falling before, behind, and 
on either side of him. He saw the ships of the ‘‘rebels, standing 
erect, lofty as mountains, while the fierce daring of the foe was in- 
conceivable. On the Chinese side officers and men fell at their post, 
but every effort to resist or check the onset of the enemy was in vain, 
and retreat became inevitable.’’ 

That ‘‘New Tajin,’’ as the Viceroy was usually called at the 
time, had shown considerable energy was acknowledged on all hands. 
He had, of course, issued the usual double-barrelled order offering 
immense rewards for bravery and corresponding punishment for 
cowardice, and, though a British writer does remark somewhat con- 
temptuously that ‘‘the zealous New was the first to fly,’’ there is 
reason to believe that this was not correct. We know that he retired 
to Paoshan, but we also know from our own people that it was before 
Paoshan that the British sustained the only check of the day. A 
landing party near the town, hoping, perhaps to outflank the Chinese 
position on its left, was driven back, and it was not till the 26th 
Cameronians advanced towards the city that it was actually 
evacuated. What appears to have taken the spirit out of the Chinese 
most of all was the accuracy of the fire delivered from the tops of the 
British ships. But the fact that a two hours’ bombardment should 
have béen necessary at all under such circumstances proves that the 
resistance was as sturdy as could have been expected. Some Tartar 
troops are said to have shown great bravery. 

But the honours of the day went to Chin Chung-min, or Chin 
Hwa-ching, a Fokienese, who is variously described as Admiral and 
General, having probably served as both. He had been 50 years at 
sea. Many stories to his credit are related, and he was evidently one 
of those rare characters in Chinese annals which, by their courage, 
self-denial, and simplicity, shine out so conspicuously from the dark 
background of self and pelf. He was not dismayed by the fearsome 
sight of the British squadron, though ‘‘their masts and sails pro- 
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jected high over our defences, and the smoke of their steamers rose 
to heaven to the terror of the whole country.’’ The surroundings 
were not inspiriting. The first to bolt were the reserves—those 
hastily collected levies who, if they had weapons, certainly did not 
know how to use them. Others quickly followed. Chin was furious. 
Though 76 years of age he continued heroically to direct the defence, 
and towards the end, actually assisted in serving the guns himself. 
It may have been he who is mentioned by Capt. Cunynghame on 
p. 127 of his ‘‘Service in China,’’ where, speaking of the dead, 
he says, ‘‘One in particular took my attention, being a fine man, 
evidently of some rank . . . he had been particularly active 
and zealous in encouraging the ‘soldiers under his command 

we were unable to tell what coloured button he had been invested 
with, as upon receiving his death wound he had been observed to tear 
it from his cap and throw it into a deep pool of water.’’ A native 
account says that Chin was accustomed to wrap himself round with 
layers of cotton wool, and so considered himself invulnerable. As a 
matter of fact, it is said that some of his earlier wounds at the battle 
of Woosung were not deep In consequence. On receiving the last of 
all, he turned to the north, ‘‘bowed his head in the direction of the 
Emperor’s palace and expired.’’ On the 26th his remains were 
buried at the military temple in Shanghai : posthumous honours were 
conferred on him by the Emperor, and the Sungkiang divining altar 
volunteered the information from above that he had been appointed 
‘‘second in command in the Board of Thunder.’’ With military 
brevity the Viceroy Niu reported the results of the day. ‘‘The rebels 
forced their way to Woosung,’’ he said, ‘‘Chin, the Admiral, is dead. 
Paoshan is lost.’’ 

The list of casualties was, however, quite small, so far as is 
known. On the British side there were three killed and twenty 
wounded. Amongst the latter was Mr. George Tradescant Lay, 
interpreter to the staff, and father of Mr. Horatio Nelson Lay who 
figures so largely later on in Shanghai story. Ouchterlony says that 
there were less than thirty native dead lying along the front. There 
is no mention of wounded, and there were no’ prisoners. But we 
know from other sources that some wounded got away, probably a 
considerable number, and an estimate of something less than 200 
casualties on the native side may well be accepted. Records of our 
own small loss do not all agree. 

While the bombardment was going on, the transports lying out 
in the Yangtze could, of course, do no more than strain eyes and ears 
to see and hear what was going on. The steamers had no sooner 
got the fighting ships snugly anchored than they were signalled to 
hurry back and bring up transports. While off on this errand, the 

“‘Tenasserim’’ was directed to change her course and meet the ‘ ‘North 
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Star” frigate which was just entering and crowding on canvas to get 
to the scene of the firing. With the help of the ‘‘Tenasserim’’ she 
succeeded in getting into the firing line before the bombardment 
ceased and had the honour to share in the first landing of seamen 
and marines. When the troops arrived on the scene, however, there 
was nothing to do but occupy the position. Paoshan, as we have 
said, was the last to give in, and that was abandoned on the advance 
of the Cameronians to assault it. On the evening of the same day 
the ‘“Dido’’ arrived from India with 2,500 reinforcements. 

Such is a fairly complete record of the occurrences at Woosung 
which made the peaceful occupation of Shanghai a possibility. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE OCCUPATION OF SHANGHAI. 


With the disappearance of all opposition from Woosung and its 
immediate neighbourhood, the way was open to Shanghai. Our 
military leaders do not seem to have anticipated any serious resistance 
and in that they proved right. On the 17th June, 1842, two of our 
most useful steamers, the ubiquitous ‘‘Nemesis’’ and the ‘‘Medusa’’ 
made a reconnaissance up the Huangpu, ‘‘this splendid river,’ as 
Admiral Parker reported it, and met with no opposition until about 
half way, when they were fired at by two forts, one on either side of 
the stream, in the neighbourhood of what has since been known as 
Battery Creek. Finding that their missiles fell short of the 
steamers, the gunners of the native forts stayed not on the order of 
their going, but, setting fire to their quarters, went at once. Carefui 
sounding discovered that the channel then ran, much as it did for 
years after by the night, or Pootung bank, to the Point, and then 
across to the other side. | 

On the morning of the 19th, arrangements having been made 
for an advance both ashore and afloat, the expedition started. 
Lt. Colonel Montgomerie of the Madras Artillery was in command 
of the landing detachment. He had about 2,000 men, ‘‘fine fellows,”’ 
made up of men of the 18th and 49th regiments, together with the 
2nd regiment of Madras Native Infantry, and some horse artillery. 
In all the reports of the occupation we have scen, no mention is 
made of rain until after the evacuation which occurred on the 23rd. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the expedition was favoured with 
that glorious weather which a dry June period usually brings, when 
it 1s a joy to live, when life has reached its annual acme, and all is 
hope and joy. Toland on such a morning at Woosung for a walk to 
Shanghai must have seemed like the first beginnings of a pleasant 
picnic with a spice of more piquant possibilities thrown in. 

Never before had the village communities seen such a sight. 
Never before had they seen such horses, or such guns. Nor, in all 
probability, had they ever before dreamt of an enemy force so 
well-disciplined or so well-disposed. In all probability, our author- 
itics had taken steps to let the villagers know that no harm was 
intended them. At any rate there was no panic. Men, women, and 
children came crowding out of their houses to see the unwonted sight. 
Long strings of armed men in single file flanked their fields, while, 
along what was afterwards known as the Woosung Road, the artillery 
made what way they could. 
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Creeks were the only difficulty where the guns were concerned, 
and the pioneers had on several occasions to fill in spaces before these 
could be got across. It was on such occasions that the good temper 
of the troops was reflected in the complaisance of the villagers who, 
with many a laugh and joke, came out and gave assistance in drag- 
ging the guns. 

So things went on, the troops occasionally flushing a pheasant as 
they passed by the newly planted paddy or the fresh growth of cotton. 
By-and-by they struck the bank of the Soochow Creek, then best 
known as the Woosung River, and passing along it soon arrived at the 
stone bridge at the ‘‘new lock’’ or ‘‘canal gate,’’ Sinza. Crossing 
this they quickly found themselves in view of the suburbs of the city, 
and it must have been about this time that they were somewhat 
surprised to hear firing on their left, to find pieces of shell falling 
near and to catch glimpses of a fleeing native force of small numbers 
after whom they sent a shot or two and some rockets. This was the 
only sign of hostilities so far, and a short interval brought the 
advanced guard within sight of the wall, whence a few matchlocks 
were fired at them, the force having followed the main road from the 
Sinza Bridge to the North Gate, thus passing through a portion of 
what was afterwards the site of the first settlement. 

The earhest arrivals at the gate, finding no opposition, peeped 
through a crevice and saw two guns pointing at them. Climbing the 
wall by the aid of a conveniently placed house, they were soon 
inside. The gate was opened, the troops swarmed in, and found 
that there were still more eager swarms making their exit by other 
gates, while the lower orders of the city and suburbs were making 
the most of the auspicious occasion and looting to their hearts’ 
content. This was stopped as soon as circumstances permitted, and, 
following the course of the wall, the occupying forces soon came in 
sight of the tall masts of our warships as they made their wav up 
the river. 

To these, therefore, we now turn our attention. They had 
started from Woosung at eight o'clock in the morning, and formed 
bv far the most imposing sight which the venerable Huangpu had 
till that time presented, for not only were there four fighting ships, 
the ‘‘North Star,’’ ‘‘Modeste,’’ ‘‘Columbine,’’ and ‘‘Chio,’’ but 
there were four steamers to tow them, the ‘‘Nemesis,’’ ‘‘Pluto,’’ 
‘‘Phlegethon,’’ and ‘‘Tenasserim.’’ ‘There was also the ‘‘Medusa,’’ 
a fifth steamer on which were Admiral Parker, Sir Hugh Gough, 
Capt. Keppel, and other officers. The half way forts which had 
challenged the ‘‘Nemesis’’ and ‘‘Medusa’’ on the 17th were found 
to be abandoned, and there was no sign of opposition until the 
leading squadron had arrived opposite what are now the Hongkew 
wharves, and then they were welcomed by a salvo from a battery 
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placed on what at present is the lawn of the British Consulate. 
No better position could have been chosen for a fort. It commanded 
the straight reach up which ships must come to get to the city, and 
it therefore had an opportunity of raking them all, and of doing 
enormous damage on their crowded decks. But beyond their single 
volley, fired at such a distance that none of its missiles reached the 
British vessels, the garrison did nothing, and the battery was silenced 
without the loss of a single man on our side. The reply of the 
British, badly aimed as some of the guns must have been for shells 
to burst in the neighbourhood of Sinza, was too much for them, and 
at least one of the gunners lived to tell the story of the fight to 
Sir Harry Parkes in after vears. Harry Parkes, then a boy of 
fourteen, played a not inconspicuous part in the expedition. We see 
him in the historic picture of the signing of the Treaty of Nanking on 
board the ‘‘Cornwallis,’’ peeping out from between the brawny forms 
of a couple of the higher officers, where he had been permitted to go 
by the express desire of the Plenipotentiary. As the nephew by 
marriage of Dr. Gutzlaff, young Parkes had had unusual facilities for 
the learning of Chinese, and this, together with his natural affability 
and cleverness made him a general favourite. It was to him in after 
years when he was Consul at Shanghai that a certain Ti-pao con- 
fessed to have been amongst those who fired the guns from the 
Consulate battery. They did not stav to reload them. It was this 
firing which Col. Montgomerie heard, and these men after whom 
he sent his rockets. : 

So the ships passed on, finding plenty of water, and dropping 
anchor in nine fathoms. Some of the men appear to have landed 
close to the citv, while the party to which Capt. Cunynghame 
belonged went ashore ‘‘at the stairs of what they supposed had been 
the Custom House, a handsome building and highly characteristic.’’ 
There were the two poles in front each with ‘‘what a sailor would 
call a top.’’ A graphic description of the confusion inside is given. 
The “‘josses’’ had suffered considerably, owing to a belief that money 
was secreted inside of them. But what will prove most interesting 
to Shanghailanders of the 19th century is the almost undoubted fact 
that the temple thus described as the Custom House was indeed the 
same building which was, years afterward, devoted to that very 
purpose and so remained until the present Custom House was 
erected in 1893. This is the more certain since the narrator tells 
how, “‘having walked near a mile through narrow streets and lanes, 
we at length found ourselves at a large building in the centre of a 
public tea-garden, which Sir Hugh Gough and his staff occupied.”’ 
That, of course, was the central position in the city close by the 
official buildings, and the celebrated tea-house known to this day as 
the Wu Sing Ding. 
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Most of the visitors were delighted with what they saw, with 
the curious bridges, gateways, gigantic lamps, grottoes, shady 
alcoves, and the hike. The rockery appealed to most of them as well 
as the weeping willows, acacias, and other trees and flowers. Davis 
says the troops found quarters around the Ching-huang miao, the 
temple of the city god, *‘a sort of Palais Royal, larger than that at 
Paris.’’ 

The first duty of the occupants was to restore order. No long 
description will be needed by any old *‘China hand’’ to enable him to 
picture the condition of the Shanghai city on this 19th day of June, 
1842, when for a time all authority had vanished and the passions of 
the lower orders had free vent. Most of the officials and gentry had 
disappeared, and the mob was left to work its will. Loot was the 
order of the day, and incendiarism was feared. But by nightfall 
strong patrols of British troops had restored some semblance of order, 
and one of the characteristic remarks of the time—a remark which 
shows how quickly the native population had grasped the essential 
good-will of the invaders—refers to the nonchalance with which, 
even on the first day of the occupation, the remaining population 
moved about amongst the troops and did their usual tasks. <A day 
or two later the respectable people were sitting about sipping their 
tea and smoking their pipes as though nothing had happened. Free 
rice distribution from the public granaries doubtless aided in pro- 
ducing this effect. | | 

Pawnbrokers’ shops were, of course, centres of strong attraction, 
and one of our companies being billeted in one of these had to clear 
the premises before they could take possession. Then the evening 
saw them fantastically arrayed in rich robes, official hats, silks and 
satins, and all the miscellaneous finery collected in such places of 
safe custody. The Indian camp followers relieved many a native 
lcoter of his ill-gotten gain, and there was for awhile a thriving trade 
done on the water-front and over the wall with the spoil thus 
retrieved. But amongst the troops themselves looting was the 
exception, and all accounts agree in praise of the admirable order and 
discipline that was maintained. One discovery was highly wel- 
comed, the discovery of an ice-house, and as the weather was hot and 
oppressive, the description of the ‘‘luxury’”’ of a long drink with a 
lump of native ice in it can be appreciated in more ways than one! 

While the force remained at Shanghai a survey of the upper 
river was made by the ‘‘Medusa,’’ ‘‘Nemesis,’’ and other vessels of 
draught light enough to enable them to get within such a distance of 
Soochow that their smoke was visible. On the 21st Admiral Parker 
and some of his officers paid a visit to the citv of Sungkiang. 

On the 23rd Shanghai was evacuated in the same manner in 
which it had been occupied, by land and water. There had been 
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some attempt at negotiation while the force was in the city, the 
well-known native boasting the sobriquet of ‘‘Corporal White,’’ who 
had first come into notice in 1840 as a messenger from Kishen, 
having arrived from Ilipu, but nothing came of it. Davis tells us 
that the force ready at Woosung to advance up the Yangtze consisted 
of 9,000 bayonets, and 3,000 disciplined seamen, with 15 warships, 
10 steamers, and nearly 50 transports. On the first of July, the 
force mounted 436 guns. There was only one enemy whom it really 
should have feared, and that it seems hardly to have thought 
of—the demon of disease, not unallied, perhaps, with those iced 
drinks ! 

We are prone to pride ourselves in these days on the victory 
over disease made by our doctors, but in the early forties the science 
of hygiene, or of disease prevention, was hardly in its infancy. 
Our authorities were even unaware of the cleansing power of alum 
on Yangtze water. Not till the ‘‘Belleisle,’’ one of our biggest ships, 
was leaving the river had her crew discovered that there had really 
been no need for them to drink Yangtze water as it naturally is. 
On the way up from the south many crews were either suffering 
from, or threatened by, scurvy, and it was to get fresh food that a 
landing party was sent to Tsungming, where Lt. Harvey and a 
marine lost their lives as a result, the point being called Harvey 
point in memory of the event. Later on when the fighting was over 
and no limit was put to the amount of shore produce that might be 
consumed, we find Capt. Cunynghame penning the following 
remarks, ‘‘I have known instances of men having eaten as much as 
six and eight pounds of pork during the day, with raw vegetables, 
and water-melons ad lb.’’ And this in China during the months of 
July and August, with unpurified Yangtze water to drink, and the 
‘‘luxury’’ of a lump of native ice in it! The consequent statistics 
cause no present surprise. Sickness on the ‘‘Belleisle’’ was such 
that only 500 were left out of her 650, and of these hardly 120 were 
fit for service. Of the crew alone, from 70 to 80 only were fit out 
of 250. Ex uno disce omnes. Had the Chinese held out for two or 
three months longer the expedition must have withdrawn unless 
strong reinforcements had been sent. The officials, however, gave 
in, and the Treaty of Nanking paved the way for a new epoch. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DAWN OF SETTLEMENT LIFE. 


We have seen how Woosung was taken on the 16th June, 1842 ; 
how the city of Shanghai was occupied on the 19th, and evacuated on 
the 23rd, after which one of the native commanders ‘‘re-captured’’ 
it; how the expedition passed on up the river to Nanking, suffering 
far more from disease than from war casualties; how, finally, the 
Treaty of Nanking was signed on the 29th August, and thoroughfares 
corresponding in number to the five senses were thrown open in order 
that the civilisations of East and West might freely intermingle. 
Many wars of far longer endurance, vastly greater loss of life, and 
infinitely more material damage have resulted in much less important 
consequences than did the comparatively trivial military operations 
in China. Few of the many thousands of battles that have been 
fought during the milleniums of the past have really settled anything. 
The fifteen recorded in Creasy’s great classic cover the period 
between Marathon, 490 B.C., and Waterloo, A.D. 1815, an interval 
of some 2,300 years. It may well be questioned whether the learned 
author, had he extended his researches long enough to include the 
capture of Woosung and the taking of Chinkiang, would ever have 
dreamt of incorporating in his volume either the one or the other. 
Yet 1t was on account of these two forgotten fights that the decision 
was reached which was to throw open the hitherto closed doors of 
China with her hundreds of millions of able, industrious, and in- 
telligent people. Can either of the ‘‘fifteen decisive battles’’ point 
to results greater than this? We may at least question if we cannot 
deny the cogency of some of Creasy’s logic. But the growing results 
of our local fights are not only brought home to us in our daily life, 
they are increasingly apparent in the policies and practice of the whole 
civilised world. Joan of Arc’s victory may have changed the course 
of Anglo-French history, though that is quite open to question 
Waterloo undoubtedly affected the subsequent history of Europe. 
But here we have two conflicts, negligible from a fighting point of 
view, which have yet affected, not two Powers alone, nor even a 
single continent, but the whole world, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australia, in such fashion as still to leave the question an un. 
solved problem of vital importance to at least three-fourths of the 
human race. Which of the fifteen great fights can claim anything 
approaching such importance? The ‘‘decisive battles’? may have 
solved a few problems. Woosung and Chinkiang opened up a series 
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of which we are now watching the development as of a new political 
gambit. The independent moves are yet to come. 

Most fortunate was it for China that the Fairy Prince, who came 
to awaken her from her long sleep, came with the best and kindliest 
intentions. Though garbed in warlike guise, his inmost thoughts 
were thoughts of peace. The panoply of war was soon discarded. 
The commander gave way to the consul; the man-of-war to the 
peaceful trader. Silk displaced the sword, and “‘gunpowder’’ in the 
form of tea proved a welcome substitute for “‘villianous saltpetre.”’ 

Little was known of Shanghai at the time, far less than earlier 
experience had taught regarding Ningpoand Amoy. It is mentioned 
in an Kast India Company’s report of 1756 as a desirable place for 
trade, but we have to come down to 1832 before we find the same 
Company’s ship, ‘‘Lord Amherst,’’ despatched northwards from 
Canton for the purpose of making new business connexions in 
Shanghai, if that were possible. Mr. Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, one 
of the Company’s supercargoes was their representative on the 
occasion, and he was accompanied by Dr. Gutzlaff, who in the year 
preceding had not only visited Shanghai in a native junk, but bad 
gone in her as far as Tientsin. Lindsay met with the usual warm 
reception from a local populace eager to trade. He was as pointedly 
cold-shouldered by the officials. But he was eloquent in his sub- 
sequent account of the possibilities of the new port. Had he not seen 
more than 400 junks ranging between 100 and 400 tons burden daily 
entering the river at Woosung, and were not the profits estimated 
at from one to two hundred per cent. per annum! 

In 1835, Dr. Medhurst paid a visit to Shanghai, and met with 
much the same sort of reception as Dr. Gutzlaff and Mr. Lindsay 
had experienced. The members of both expeditions had found the 
officials well acquainted with events at Canton, a fact probably fully 
accounted for by the prevalence of trade-between the two ports. 
But nobody seems to have dreamt that in time Shanghai would need 
a class all to itself in the commerce of the Far East, or that the 
other three ports opened by the treaty would prove such comparative 
failures as they have done. 


Captain George Balfour, afterwards General Sir George Balfour, . 
was selected from the Madras Field Force by Sir Henry Pottinger | 


to be the first occupant of the post of Consul at Shanghai. Though 


only 34 vears of age at the time, he had seen nearly 20 years of. 


service, and seems to have been little inclined from the beginning to 
sacrifice his prospects in Indian employ for anything that was likely 


to offer in the Consular ranks in China. He did yeoman service. 


notwithstanding, during his three years’ tenure of office, partly 
because of his own personal qualities, and partly owing to the high 
character and efficient help of the first two interpreters, the Med- 
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hursts, father and son. It was the younger who was officially 
attached to the Consular service, but during a period of illness his 
father served as locum tenens, and thus the British service at 
Shanghai benefited, much as the American Plenipotentiaries did, 
from the wide experience and fluency of men from the mission field. 
Most fortunately, too, the Taotai in office at the time, Kung 
Moo-yun, was a man of genial temper and broad views, totally 
lacking in those opposite characteristics which in Canton had had so 
large a share in bringing on the war. 

Capt. Balfour had come up from Canton in the steamer ‘‘Vixen’’ 
in the teeth of a north-east monsoon, changing at Chusan into the 
‘““Medusa’’ which brought him on to Shanghai where he arrived on 
the night of the 8th November, 1843. On the following day he called 
by appointment on the “‘intendant,’’ or Taotai, as he will henceforth 
be called, introducing the officers of the steamer and the gentlemen 
of the Consular staff, Mr. W. H. Medhurst, Interpreter, Dr. Hale, 
Surgeon and Assistant, and Mr. A. F. Strachan, Clerk. Such was 
the modest retinue of the first British Consul at Shanghai. Dr. 
Lockhart of the London Mission who had been in attendance on 
British troops at Tinghai had landed a few days earlier, Mrs. 
Lockhart, a sister of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Harry Parkes, being the 
first Western lady known to have set foot on these shores. Mrs. 
Lockhart long survived her husband and died only on the 2nd January, 
1918, at the ripe age of 95 years. We have vividly impressed upon 
us the fact, therefore, that the growth and development of Shanghai, 
enormous as it 1s, has all been accomplished within the span of life 
of one estimable lady ! 

The Taotai duly returned the call of the Consul on board the 
‘“Medusa,’’ and it is interesting to note that in his retinue there was 
a young official, Mr. Chén, who was destined in 1864 to become the 
first Magistrate of the Mixed Court, a post which he retained for 

.hearly a score of years. There are stories of anticipated difficulties 
' regarding house accommodation. It was said that no landlord would 
dare to let a house to a ‘‘foreign devil’’ unless with the express 
sanction of the authorities. Captain Balfour made hght of these 
alarming rumours. He was a soldier, he said, and if necessary 
could do very well ina tent. There was no difficulty, however. No 
sooner was the Consul’s first visit to the Taotai ended than a house 
was offered him and at once accepted; and on the 12th inst. we 
find him writing to Sir Henry Pottinger in this strain :—‘‘I have 
engaged a house in the city, and very well situated, at the rate of 
400 dollars per annum, and which I propose occupying to-morrow 
should it be ready for the reception of the Consular Establishment.”’ 

Two translations of a rent deed are extant, one, incorrect, by 

Parkes, the other by Gutzlaff. This shows how, “The British 
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Consul has now engaged to rent the Tun Chun Tang dwelling house 
of Koo in the Se Yaou Kea street, with a northern and southern 
aspect consisting of four buildings that contain 52 upper and lower 
rooms, with wells and reservoirs behind in proper order.’’ The fact 
that Tls. 640 were paid down as a deposit, and that the annual rent 
was T'ls. 640, with half a month’s rent in addition in an intercalary 
year, points to a later date for this agreement. As a soldier and a 
bachelor Capt. Balfour was not inclined to be over particular regard- 
ing such a comparatively small matter as house accommodation. 
But we discover later that he paid $1,300 to furnish his consulate 
and quarters, and that when he went, three years later, the pro- 
prietor agreed to purchase these effects and charge an extra rent to 
the new comer, Mr. (afterwards Sir Rutherford) Alcock. It 1s also 
on record that Capt. Balfour would not have continued to reside in 
the city if he had a family, but 1t remained for Mrs. Alcock to reveal 
what the residence really was hike. The,upper rooms had no fire: 
places, and the Western lady soon found that whatever was done 
to it, the place would ‘‘always resemble a dilapidated or half finished 
barrack more than a habitable residence for Europeans.’’ The 
British Government had, however, ordained that British Consulates 
were to be rented, and not acquired as public property, a ruling 
which, as will be seen directly, gave rise to a great deal of corres- 
pondence and trouble. 

Apart from the primary duty of securing a roof over his head, 
Capt. Balfour seems to have made it his first business to discover 
who, in Shanghai, sat at the receipt of Custom, and what their 
arrangements were. To modern ears his discovery does not sound 
verv promising. Between the city wall and the river he discovered 
a ‘Banking Tirm or Shroff Shop for the receipt of duties,’’ and the 
Taotai reports that he had selected ‘‘six faithful and trusty mer- 
chants’’ to receive duties on behalf of the Superintendent of Customs. 

The next business was the assignment of limits to the port, and 
the position of the anchorage. For the former no less an allowance 
was made than the full distance between the Shanghai city and a 
line drawn from the old battery on the nght bank of the Huangpu 
opposite Woosung to the *‘Paoshan Point’’ on the left, thus in- 
eluding the whole length of the river from Shanghai to its outlet. 
The anchorage, as shown by a contemporary sketch map, had an 
extreme length of 2,900 ft. and a width varying from 1,700 ft. 
upward. This, as will be seen, took in no more than the space 
between the mouths of the Soochow Creek and the Yangkingpang, 
the latter then emptying into the river where the Avenue Edward VII 
now terminates. Here there was ample room for the first few ships, 
but before ten years had elapsed we find that owing to the great 
increase of shipping 1t was necessary to lay down moorings, as it 


ener 
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was ‘‘impracticable for 50 or more ships to swing.’’ The passage 
left on the Pootung side for junks, of which from two to three 
thousand lay above, varied in width from six to eight hundred feet, 
from which it will be seen that the extreme width of the river off the 
Bund was then about 800 yards. It was considered ‘‘inconvenient’’ 
for ships to anchor below the Soochow Creek limit. 

No immediate delimitation of the settlement was made except 
that the river was to mark its eastern, and the Yangkingpang its 
southern boundary. The west was left entirely undefined, while 
on the north, what is now the Peking Road was the first boundary, 
the land lying to the north of that being at the time partly Govern- 
ment land, and partly what was known as the Li Chia Chang, or 
Li family enclosure, all of which for awhile was considered as out- 
side the settlement limits. As a whole the settlement site was of 


the usual local type. The main portions of it were fairly well raised ‘ 


and cultivated ; others were lower, and some seem to have been quite 
waste. There were numerous creeks, ditches, and ponds, and the 
lower grounds were in summer time covered with reeds. Population 
was scanty.. For some years after the first comers arrived, men 
considered themselves ‘‘in the country’’ once they had got west of 
what is now the Szechuen Road. The Bund was a towing path and 
little more, with a foreshore many yards wide uncovered and covered 
as the tide ebbed and flowed. 

The first formal notification by Capt. Balfour of the establish- 
ment of a Consulate is dated the 14th November, 1843, and opens 
thus, ‘I hereby notify to all Her Majesty’s subjects that I have 
temporarily established the British Consulate within the City of 
Shanghai in a street situated close to the walls between the East and 
West Gates.’’ He goes on to declare the port open for trade on the 
17th inst. from which date all treaty regulations would be in force. 
Ships were to anchor head and stern if necessary, and a later rule 
ordered that no shifting of anchorage was to be done without per- 
mission of the Commander of the British man-of-war. The six 
‘*partners’’ in the “‘Shroff Shop’’ were entitled to grant receipts for 
export and import duties and tonnage dues. Consular fees for re- 
porting and clearing ships were fixed at $5, but this was shortly after 
reduced to $1. A very early attempt was made to introduce a Bonding 
system, but the Imperial Commissioner was opposed to the scheme 
and nothing came of it. 

It was the day of small things so far as trade was concerned, but 
it is not without interest to note that during the first six weeks after 


the port was opened, that is to say, from 17th November, to™ 


31st December, seven vessels entered. Their average capacity was 
281 tons, and the average number of their crews 25. The largest 
ship was the ‘‘Eliza Stewart’’ of 423 tons, and the smallest the 


— 


oe. 
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‘‘Mazeppa’’ of 171 tons. Their imports totalled in value $433,729, 
and their exports, $146,072. As import duty they paid Tis. 
16,564.80, and for exports Tls. 7,537.19, while their tonnage dues 
amounted in all to Tls. 985, at half a tael a ton, a marked contrast 
to the ‘‘squeezes’’ which had been exacted at Canton. 

No little difficulty was experienced in the effort to counteract 
schemes started by Canton and Fokien men to re-establish at 
Shanghai the old monopoly rules which had given so much trouble 
down south. Special licenses were issued to such merchants, and to 
such only, as had agreed to abide by regulations which the mono- 
polists Jaid down, and independent merchants were interfered with 
in consequence. Capt. Balfour tackled this threat with courage and 
success. The danger lay, not with the Taotai, but with his sub- 
ordinates. It was friction of this nature which first suggested the 
promulgation of those simple rules which in time became the Land 
Regulations, and we thus find our first example of that body of local 
custom, or customary law, which has since attained a position of such 
importance. 

The settlement was barely a fortnight old when a most deplor- 
able accident occurred. Somebody unknown had gone ashore shoot- 
ing. With great ill luck he had the misfortune to wound two native 
boys, after which he found his way back to his ship untraced. There 
was great regret on all sides, especially as one of the youths was 
blinded. Capt. Balfour took the matter in hand, and the tiny 
community subscribed so handsomely that the Taotai was handed a 
sum of $200 to purchase a piece of land for the support of the one 
most seriously hurt. As that was sufficient to buy from eight to 
ten mow of agricultural ground in the outskirts, the incident closed 
without serious trouble, though it remained a source of friction and 
expense to the British Consulate for a considerable time. It also 
was the cause of the first shooting regulation, to the effect that 
sportsmen were to be accompanied by a native policeman, ‘‘who will 
be found very useful!’’ A stinging notice regarding the ‘‘gross 
carelessness’’ which had caused the accident concluded with a warn- 
ing that if anything of the kind occurred again the Consul would 
take such steps as would ‘“‘effectually prevent such persons from 
again endangering the Public Peace.’’ 

Land was cheap in those days, but it could only be ‘‘rented,’’ 
not bought outright. Such was the law which forbade alienation, 
and such the legal fiction which evaded it. The foreigner was, 

therefore, to hold direct from a Chinese subject who, in Capt. 
Balfour's words, ‘‘by the arrangements I have made is only 
nominally answerable to the Government for the Land Tax.’’ The 
area actually allotted to merchants varied between six and twenty-five 
mow, nobody being able to purchase except through, or with the 
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consent of, the British Consul. He, indeed, was the sole foreign 
authority in the port, and it was upon his shoulders, therefore, that 
there devolved so great an amount of extremely delicate and im- 
portant official duty. 

It was, of course, seen at once that acquisition of land in the 
manner laid down was virtually complete purchase, for, as Capt. 
Balfour says, ‘‘it is on perpetual lease, subject only to the Re- 
gulations and the payment of an Annual Fixed Rent. The British 
subject may at pleasure throw up his lease, restoring the land to the 
Chinese proprietor, who cannot, however, at his pleasure take back 
or cancel the lease of the land, nor can he interfere in any way 
whatever with the arrangements for building on the land, inter- 
ference being restricted to the Chinese authorities, who, of course, 
act only through the Consul. Previously to obtaining possession of 
the land, the houses situated thereon have necessarily been pur- 
chased out and out, according to their local value.”’ 

How Shanghai land tax, as we now call it, or rent, as it was 
called in the beginning, came to be assessed at the high rate of 1,500 
cash a mow Is quite clear from Capt. Balfour’s report. The form of 
agreement most in favour with the Chinese proprietors, and we may 
doubtless add with the Chinese officials also, for they had the collec- 
tion of the money, was, the Consul says, ‘‘to fix a high annual rent 
with an immediate payment of the sum equivalent to one year’s 
annual rent. The sum so paid is called ‘ya-tsoo,’ or deposit or 
pledge money.”’ 

‘In order to obviate future misunderstandings owing to high 
rents and to secure more effectually the leases, I have, with the 
Taotai, arranged that all the lands held by foreigners shall be at a 
uniform rent, and as the value in grain and money of the Government 
tax 1s about 1,300 cash per mow, I have taken 1,500 copper cash 
(about 1,200 cash to a dollar) per mow of 7,260 sq. ft. (Finglish).’’ 

‘According to the amount of annual rent demanded by the 
Chinese proprietor the deposit has been increased by a sum equi- 
valent to ten times the amount of rent reduced, that is, the price 
is considered equal to ten years purchase, the foreigner being entitled 
to a return of this deposit money on throwing up his lease as in 
Regulation IX.”’ 

The Consul made himself responsible for all ‘‘rents’’ or land 
taxes, and the Customs officials were authorised to receive them. 
Capt. Balfour was not altogether satisfied with the result of hig 
labour when leaving in 1846, but he thought that ‘‘a strict sur- 
veillance over the Chinese, both authorities and people,’’ would keep 
affairs in their mght course. The credit for ‘‘surveying the ground, 
drawing the plans, marking out the roads, defining the boundarieg 
of lots, etc.’’ belonged to the Vice-Consul, Mr. Brooke Robertson. 
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Mr. Medhurst had been the medium of intercourse in the discussions 
concerning Land Regulations, and had succeeded in removing the 
many suspicions and difficulties connected therewith. 

Much insight 1s gained into the procedure of the land system 
by a perusal of the voluminous documents dealing with the acquisi- 
tion of the British Consular site. It has already been stated that in 
the beginning this land lay outside the British “‘location,’’ and that 
the policy of the home government was to rent consulates, not to 
purchase or to build them. Experience soon showed, however, that 
convenient as it might be for the Consul to be in close touch with the 
Taotai in the city, it was equally inconvenient to be out of touch 
with the merchants in the settlement. Hence we find Capt. Balfour 
looking out for a suitable site on which consular offices might be 
erected. As shipping increased and sailors became obstreperous, 
something different from a city prison would be needed, and there 
were other reasons for a new departure too obvious to need mention. 

On the 28th April, 1846, five months before he resigned charge 
to Mr. Alcock, Capt. Balfour tells what arrangements he had made 
for the purchase of the Li Chia Chang. ‘The area, he said, was about 
100 mow, but perhaps half was under water at high tide. He had 
arranged for ‘‘renting’’ this ground at the current rate, and the cost 
both of land and native buildings thereon would be about $17,000. 
He hoped that nothing would be allowed to stand in the way of the 
acquisition of so eligible a site. But Sir John Davis, then H.M. 
Plenipotentiary, could do no more than inform Capt. Balfour that 
such action was diametrically opposed to instructions, and without 
sanction from home he could not advance the sum asked for. But 
he would refer the matter. In the meantime, Capt. Balfour had 
_ paid from his own pocket nearly $4,000 for ‘‘rent’’ and other ex- 
penses, and had then gone home, leaving Mr. Beale of Dent & Co. 
as his attorney. With Mr. Alcock’s arrival, and despite a decided 
objection from Lord Aberdeen, the matter was proceeded with. 
There were many complications. Dr. Hale had purchased a portion 
of the land. Another portion, that on the north side-where the 
Union Church buildings now stand, was Chinese Government pro- 
perty, and the rest was divided up amongst small holders to some 
of whom it was necessary for the officials to ‘‘speak persuasivelv.’’ 
Mr. Alcock finally convinced Sir John: Sir John converted Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Palmerston the Treasury. An exchange was 
made with the Chinese Government for their portion, and so the 
docks thereon, together with the battery which had fired on the 
ships on the 19th June, 1842, and the various private lots in which 
no fewer than 30 separate persons were interested, came eventually 
into the possession of the British Government. The total area was 
126.9.6.7 mow. The total cost of land and buildings was 17,708,420 
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cash. The price of the land alone, Sir Harry Parkes tells us, was 
52,171 cash a mow, roughly Tls. 30. The usual ‘‘rent’’ of 1,500 cash 
a mow was paid and the sellers were to take back the land if the 
British Government wished, but were not entitled to the reciprocal 
right. To this site on July 21, 1849, the Consular offices were 
removed. 

Only by the most strenuous aliorta of the men on the spot had 
this fine property been thus acquired. Its boundaries then were, on 
the east, the open Huangpu—the Public Garden was not yet in 
existence—the line of the present Museum Road then a ‘“‘nullah,”’ 
on the west; the Soochow Creek on the north; and a ‘‘wide road’’ 
between it and Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.’s premises on the 
south. One word may here be interpolated dealing with what might 
otherwise be described as the parsimonious manner in which the 
British Government seemed to treat the Consular establishments in 
China. Mr. Alcock remarks in one of his despatches that he was 
then fitting up a “‘large and handsome building,’ to wit, the new 
Consular building i in Shanghai, which was the fifth of the sort he had 
been called upon to furnish in eight years! He had served elsewhere 
before coming to Shanghai. On one occasion a Consul was refused 
a punkah for his office, and yet the home government were collecting 
some three millions sterling a year from the duties on tea alone! 
The one sufficient explanation of these things is, perhaps, to be 
found in the fact that the British Government was engaged in 
paying off what it could of the vast debt incurred by the Napoleonic 
and other wars. The annual British revenue in 1845 was but 
£53,000,000, little more than a week’s war expenditure in 1918! 

To return to early difficulties in order to show how delicate the 
British Consul’s position was, it may be related how about three 
weeks after the port was opened, the first American ship arrived. 
She was consigned to a British firm. But there was no American 
Consul, and if there had been he would not, at that time, have been 
In @ position to coerce an American captain. Under the circum- 
stances the Taotai appealed to Capt. Balfour with a request that he 
would direct the Captain to keep his men in order. That, of course, 
was beyond the power of any British authority. There was, 
however, one legal course open, an indirect one, by means of a 
consignee’s bond. In this particular instance there was no difficulty, 
for the American Captain was quite willing to abide by the local 
regulations, but for vears after there was more or less trouble with 
men who were a law to themselves, whom other Consuls could not, 
and the Chinese authorities would not, control. It was under condi- 
tions hke these that British Consuls, for the good of the com- 
munity, took upon themselves all the power which the regulations 
allowed. 
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By the 3lst December, 1843, there were 25 persons enrolled 
as British subjects at Shanghai. Drs. Medhurst and Lockhart have 
been mentioned already. Amongst the earliest trading names we 
find those of John Wise, of the firm of Holliday, Wise & Co. ; 
John D. Gibb, of Gibb, Livingstone & Co.; J. Macknill Smith ; 
T. C. Beale of Dent & Co.; and A. G. Dallas of Jardine’s. 

An early list of land-renters shows amongst the first ten the 


following :— 
Lot No. 1. Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
»» 9» & Gibb, Livingstone & Co. 
», 9», 4. Holliday, Wise & Co. 
» » 0. Wolcott, Bates & Co. (Mr. Wolcott was the 


first American Consul in Shanghai). 
» ys Sand9. L. Dent. 

Capt. Balfour was of opinion that the act of registration at the 
Consulate ought to be the title to the land as between foreigners, the 
Chinese title-deeds being received merely as the documents by which 
the Chinese holder surrenders his right over the land and vests it in 
the foreigner. But later on Mr. Alcock devised a form of deed as 
proof of title to land lots. 

On the Bund the beach land between the lots and the river had, 
as usual, been vested in the ordinary way in the owners of the 
adjacent soil, but as from time immemorial that land had been free 
for the use of the ‘‘trackers’’ employed in towing the huge unwieldy 
junks carrying government grain, no use could be made of it by the 
proprietors of the adjacent lots. By Regulation II the Bund itself 
was reserved by the Chinese authorities for the same uses, and its 
width was fixed at two chang five chih of the Canton Custom House 
measure, which is practically 30 English feet. As the river lots were 
occupied, piles were driven in at that distance from the front walls 
of each lot, the intervening space was filled in by each owner, and 
so the Bund was formed in foreign style. Not for a long while, 
however, was it fit for walking on in wet weather without top boots, 
for the Committee of Roads and. Jetties did not come into existence 
till December, 1846. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
EARLY EFFORTS AT LAW-MAKING. 


Nothing could possibly serve to illustrate better the peculiar 
conditions prevalent in Shanghai during the first dozen years of 
settlement existence than a record of its efforts towards the formation 
of such local laws as would enable its very varied community, with 
some approach to peace and harmony, to “‘live and move and have 
its being.’’ At the start there were but two men in authority, the 
Taotai and the British Consul; and, judging from what they did, 
it would seem that their ideal was that of a benevolent despotism 
based on Western law and Eastern custom tempered by treaty sug- 
gestion and expert advice. Kung Taotai, as a Chinese official, was 
accustomed to the peculiar demuocratic-despotism of China: Capt. 
Balfour, as an Indian officer, was hkely to find himself by no means 
out of harmony with many of his native colleague’s ideas. As a 
matter of fact there was extremely little friction. Within the four 
corners of their respective codes and the stipulations of the new 
treaty, they were almost free agents, a law unto themselves. We 
have alreddy seen how, in accordance with native procedure, the 
Taotai had made his own arrangements for the Customs service ; 
how the harbour and its anchorage had been defined ; and the pre- 
liminary limits of the settlement laid down. 

Two years sufficed for the completion of the piecemeal legislation 
collected in 1845 into the initial code known as the Land Regulations. 
These were the result of continued discussion between Capt. Balfour, 
or more intimately, between Mr. Medhurst, and the Taota. 
Literally, they were a condensation of correspondence regarding 
land, tenure, rents, etc. They were in all cases promulgated by the 
Taotai in Chinese and with the approval of the Viceroy at Nanking. 
Their form and mode of thonght were, therefore, Chinese, and the 
dress in which they first appeared to Ikuropeans was that of a trans- 
lation by Mr. Medhurst. Examined to-day they appear crude and 
amateurish in the extreme, and nobody reading them will be sur- 
prised to learn that their term of life was short. Till 1847 there were 
but twenty-three of them: a twenty-fourth was added in that year 
for a special purpose. 

A hasty glance is all that 1s necessary now to enable a fair 
judgment to be formed of these first simple attempts at Shanghai 
legislation. 

Regulation I. dealt with acquirement of land by foreigners and 
its official notification to both British and Chinese authorities. 
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No. II. ensured the continuance of the Bund as a thoroughfare, and 
its jetties for the landing and shipping of goods. No. III. ordained 
the formation of four roads running west. ‘These corresponded with 
the present Pekmg, Nanking, Kiukiang, and Foochow Roads, and 
their ‘‘standard’’ width was to be two chang, or according to local 
measure, 23 feet 6 inches. Others were suggested running north and 
south. Right of access to native graves on foreign property was 
reserved by No. V. Nos. VI, VII, VIII, and IX, ordered a definition 
of all lot boundaries, laid down rules regarding the purchase of land. 
the payment of the annual ‘‘rent,’’ or land tax, and the means taken 
to prevent sub-letting at a profit. No. X defines certain legal and 
illegal uses to which land night or might not be put. The next two 
refer to a burial ground, and certain municipal duties which the 
land-renters were to be at liberty to undertake. No. NIIT, suggests 
a Committee of ‘‘four or five honest and upright Chinese and English 
merchants’’ to declare the values of houses and land situated res 
pectively to the north and south of the ‘‘new’’ Custom House—that 
on the Bund—since sites on the south were of greater value than 
those farther north. No. AIV, became in g’short time the cause of 
considerable friction. It ordained that before individuals of what- 
ever nation could rent ground and build houses within the limits, 
‘distinct application must first be made to the English Consul, to 
know whether such can be acceded to, so as to prevent misunder- 
standings.’’ Asa matter of practical procedure, this rule was merely 

administrative, for no respectable person was ever known to be 
refused his opportunity to purchase a site. There was no intention 
of making the settlement a British reserve, though some mer¢hants 
wished a portion of it to be so. What was aimed at, for all who 
came 1n, was a general adhesion to the Regulations laid down. That 
secured, there was an open door. 

No. XV, restricted the amount of land to be rented to ten mow 
for ‘‘each family,’’ but this was at times honoured in the breach, for 
we find that areas ran from six mow upward, and that as much as 
25 mow was in one case allotted. It was foreseen, however, that 
as time went on an extension of the area might be necessary. 
Nos. XVI, XVII, and XVITI, refer to markets, the employment of 
boatmen and coolies, the licensing of shops, and the treatment of 
dangerous or inflammable goods. No. XIX, ordained an annual 
report of each holding to the Consul, and the use to which it was put, 
while No. XX, refers to the repair of roads and jetties, and fore 
shadows the ‘“‘three upright merchants’? who subsequently formed a 
Committee for the purpose of managing these things. No. XXI lays 
it down that all non-British residents within the limits must observe 
these regulations ‘‘in the same manner as English people.’’ In 
No. XXII, it is ordained that the interpretation of these reculations, 
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their correction if necessary, and any additions to them, should be 
the duty of the ‘‘local authorities in communication together.”’ 

The last of the list deserves quotation in extenso. No. XXIII 
runs thus :—‘‘Hereafter, should the English Consul discover any 
breach of the Regulations above laid down, or should any merchants 
or others lodge information thereof, or should the local Authorities 
address the Consul thereon, the Consul must in every case examine 
in what way it is a breach of the Regulations, and whether it requires 
punishment or not; and he will adjudicate and punish the same 
in one and the same way as for a breach of the Treaty and 
Regulations.”’ 

It will be seen that though there is no direct claim here to the 
control—and punishment—of non-British residents, the mere fact 
that such residents did come in only after a declaration that they 
would abide by the land regulations was sufficient to cause some of 
them to ask pertinent questions, and, as we shall see later, to make 
certain reservations. Such a regulation might have suited Hong- 
kong, but the British settlement at Shanghai was not a British 
Colony, and when the question was put to Lord Palmerston whether 
Frenchmen here would be protected by Great Britain precisely as if 
they were British, he very decidedly answered, No, they must look 
to their own authorities. 

Americans were, however, the first to call m question the 
applicability of some of the regulations to the conditions then obtain- 
ing. Local practice attains the force of law only after a long period 
of general acceptance. This was to be challenged at the outset, and 
the story, covering nearly ten years from first to last, has a very 
considerable interest for old Shanghailanders. 

When Capt. Balfour arrived in November 1843, there was not 
even an American merchant here, much Jess a Consul. It was not 
till the 26th August, 1844, that Mr. Caleb Cushing, America’s first 
Plenipotentiary to China, appointed, as first Consul to Shanghai, 
Mr. Henry Fessenden of the firm of MacVicar & Co., Canton. 
That gentleman, however, ‘‘did not proceed,’’ and we have to wait 
till 1846 before we discover the first United States’ citizen as an 
official in the settlement. He was a Mr. Henry G. Wolcott, who 
about the end of 1844, established himself as a merchant outside the 
limits, but afterwards came in, giving the usual assurances regarding 
the observance of the regulations, but reserving, apparently, the 
right to object to anything which permitted a foreign power to inter- 
fere with American rights and privileges. Mr. Wolcott was no 
sooner settled in his new quarters than he applied to the then American 
Plenipotentiary, Commodore Biddle, for an appointment as American 
Consul. His letter is perfectly frank. He was the sole American 
in the settlement, and he acknowledged that he had been ‘‘treated 
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with much consideration by the authorities,’’ and that he wanted 
the consular position ‘‘for my own convenience in the transaction of 
business and the protection of American interests.’’ His appoint- 
ment as Acting Consul came soon after, and in June, 1846, we find 
Capt. Balfour inditing a long letter, partly explanatory of the situa- 
tion, and partly protesting, to the American Plenipotentiary. The 
British Consul’s communication was couched under more than a 
score of different heads. He told the whole story of Mr. Wolcott's 
connexion with the settlement, how he had been assisted in pro- 
curing his site, how he had come in ‘‘under the same regulations 
and in the same manner as any British merchant,’’ how he was 
entitled to vote at meetings, and was in possession of all other privi- 
leges conferred by the Land Regulations, which, in the opinion of 
the Taotai as well as of the British Consul, he was bound to obey. 
He could not at one and the same time reap advantages and escape 
obligations. 

The first difficulty arose over a complication regarding the 
acquisition of a piece of ground, but the great bone of contention was 
the question whether Mr. Wolcott had the mght to fly his national 
flag within the limits. House flags were permissible, but both the 
British Consul and the Taotai were opposed to the hoisting of any 
national flag for the time being. There was no hard and fast law 
laid down, but Mr. Wolcott was requested to await the arrival of the 
British and American plenipotentiaries to whom the matter would be 
referred. Mr. Wolcott ignored the recommendation and hoisted his 
flag, and for a considerable time the American was the only, as it was 
the first, national flag actually displayed within the settlement limits, 
the British being flown only from the Consulate in the city. 

It was a very simple matter, at bottom a question of differing 
practice which may, perhaps, be easily explained. The British, 
except at very rare intervals in their history, have never been a 
flag-flying people. In 1899 not one Englishman in a thousand could 
have given a correct description of the Union Jack, and hardly one 
in a hundred thousand could have told its history or writen an 
account of the various ways in which it is used. The South African 
war led to an extension of knowledge in this respect, and since the 
present war began, men have learnt that it is the privilege of every 
Briton to fly a flag if he so desires, though even now comparatively 
few would note at first sight whether the Jack were night or wrong 
side up. In America things are very different. There for the best 
of reasons we find a conscious cult of the flag. It not only flies from 
every village school and all other institutions which choose to display 
it, but it is seen everywhere and at all times. To tell an American, 
therefore, and more especially an American official, that he must not 
fly the Stars and Stripes would be comparable in the physical world 
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with telling him that he must not breathe. Commodore Biddle on 
the China coast, and Mr. Buchanan at Washington, were both of 
opinion that the hoisting of the American flag would not be found 
detrimental to any legitimate British interest, and British authort- 
ties, not on the spot, held like views. 

On the 7th October 1846, Capt. Balfour retired from the 
Consulate and was succeeded by Mr. Alcock. It may easily be 
imagined that the new-comer would look upon the whole question 
from a broad point of view. He had not hatched the local territorial 
ecg himself, and might well have had doubts regarding the propriety 
of cackling over it. He reports the substance of a conversation he 
had had with Mr. Wolcott, who also left Shanghai shortly after 
Capt. Balfour. The latter had held that the U. S. Consulate should 
not stand in the ‘‘British location,’’ and it was said that Wolcott 
had agreed, and was going to remove to Hongkew. Capt. Balfour, 
in view of the difficulties already described, also claimed as a 
territorial right the power to uphold the Land Regulations against 
anybody who infringed them, and further held that the anchorage, 
having been assigned to British ships, was under British control. 
Before leaving, Mr. Wolcott acknowledged that, by the regulations, 
power was vested in the British and Chinese authorities to make 
further regulations as laid down in No. XXII. He struck his flag 
on the evening prior to his departure, and it was not raised again 
for some time. 

Commodore Biddle thought that extraterritoriality removed 
Americans in China from all rule but their own. The question, 
however, was, Whether, by their voluntary acceptance of the 
Shanghai Land Regulations, Americans and others had placed 
themselves under British rule for the time being. China had 
relinquished her sway in favour of the British alone. It was open 
to the Americans to select their own settlement site, and it was 
actually stated that they had had the offer of what afterwards became 
the French Concession. At the time, Mr. Alcock considered that, 
under the circumstances then ruling, he had control over Americans 
both ashore and in the anchorage. It was quite certain that 
Mr. Wolcott had not, for no American law had, at the time, given 
power to Consuls to constrain their fellow-countrymen. The British 
choice lay, therefore, between their own rule and the anarchy of a 
polyglot community of irresponsible elements. It was definitely 
reported at this time that the wounding of the two Chinese boys before 
named was due to the carelessness of sportsmen from an American 
vessel. But Mr. Alcock’s most precise statements on this matter 
are always, as well they might be, suffused with doubt. Official 

Hongkong had written, ‘‘It is doubtful whether a British authority 
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can assume a criminal jurisdiction over foreigners,’’ in which case, 
‘‘the act of hoisting a national flag loses much of its importance.”’ 
Acting under Regulation XXII, however, a new rule, No. XXIV, 
was promulgated by the Taotai in 1847, his letter at the time 
containing the following passage :—‘‘With the exception of the 
British ensign, no individual belonging to any nation will be allowed 
to hoist any national flag within the limits appointed for the English 
merchants to rent ground.’’ This, it was thought, would settle the 
matter, and for awhile it did remain quiescent. Mr. Wolcott died 
of cancer in New York in 1852, and his firm failed some time after. 
In 1848, Mr. John Alsop Griswold another merchant, succeeded 
to the Consulship. With him, that portion of the dispute which 
related to the method of acquiring land took first place. He also had 
agreed to abide by the existing regulations so far as they did not 
conflict with his rights and duties as an American citizen, and by this 
time it was known that Washington thought that the mght to fly 
the Stars and Stripes was incontestable. In December 1839, we 
find Mr. Griswold making a determined attempt to foree the hand 
of the Taotai in the matter of direct negotiation for land without any 
reference to the British Consulate, thus upsetting Regulation AIV. In 
this he was at lcast partially successful, though, he said, the British 
Consul retained a nominal vote power. But it was not till March, 
1852, that this matter was finally set at rest. In that year, Mr. 
EK. Cunningham, of the American firm of Russell & Co. who had 
received his appointment from Mr. Griswold when that gentleman 
went home in 1851, was Acting Vice-Consul in charge of the Con- 
sulate, and after a successful tussle with the Taotai, similar to that 
which Griswold had had, he issued a public notification in the 
columns of the North China Herald to the effect that land purchases 
might be effected “through the consulate of the United States 
without the intervention in any manner of any foreign authority.” 
As the original Land Regulations were still unrepealed, Mr. Alcock 
was compelled to protest against this assumption of authority by lus 
American colleague. In these days, however, this, by those who 
knew the inner working of the matter, would be described 4s 
‘“‘camouflage.’’ Both Aleock and Cunningham knew that the doom 
of the first regulations had already been pronounced, and thelr 
private commmnancabons were of the friendliest. ‘I am far from 
contending,’ Mr. Alcock writes to Mr. Cunningham, ‘‘that any one 
nation should have exclusive right to a large district, or even a velo 
upon the appropriation of unoccupied land, but it has always seemet 
to me essential that there should be some code of reculations emanat: 
ing from the Chinese authorities by which all foreigners should be 
equally bound for their mutual security and the maintenance of good 
order and peace. And in this I see you are prepared to concur.’ 
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Similar agreement had been apparent in the discussions of the 
British and American plenipotentiaries. Lord Palmerston during 
his occupancy of the Foreign Office had expressed a wish that the 
whole question should be dropped, and Lord John Russell, who 
succeeded him, wanted Land Regulations of a type that would 
prevent ‘“‘Inconvenient discussions.’’ Mr. Cunningham ’s action, 
therefore, in bringing the matter to a head, was not unacceptable 
to the British authorities. His method of procedure will serve as an 
illustration of Palmerstonian methods adopted by an American 
official. In March, 1852, he sent three deeds to the Taotai Woo, 
(of whom much will be heard in the following chapters), with a 
request that they should be stamped and returned. The Taotai had 
replied that ‘“‘no land within said precincts can be settled except 
through and with the consent of the English Consul.’’ Mr. 
Cunningham’s reply to this was that the higher authorities of 
America considered this claim to be ‘‘entirely illegal and contrary to 
treaty,’’ and that he was ‘“‘prepared to proceed to extreme mea- 
sures.’’ ‘l'wenty-four hours were allowed for the deeds to be re- 
turned with the seal affixed. 

The ultimatum having failed in its purpose, Mr. Cunningham 

preceded to write to the -Taotai as follows :—‘‘I formally apprise 
you that I shall hold no further communication with your Ex- 
cellency : that I consider the action of the treaty between China and 
the United States suspended at this port, that no import or export 
dues of any kind will be paid by American vessels entering here until 
the right in dispute 1s recognised, and that I shall immediately write 
to Canton requesting the American Commissioner to despatch a 
man-of-war with all haste, meantime organising my countrymen 
here into a force that will be competent to defend itself until her 
arrival, since they can no longer look to the Chinese authorities for 
protection.”’ Forty-eight hours were allowed for this final ultimatum 
to be complied with. T'wenty-four sufficed, for the next day’s letter 
from Mr. Cunningham to the Taotai runs thus :—‘‘I have received 
your communication of yesterday accompanied by the three deeds 
with your seal affixed.’’ It was on the strength of this success that 
the announcement was made in the Herald. The Acting Vice- 
Consul reported his success to Dr. Peter Parker, then American 
Chargé d’Affaires, who replied that the measures taken were 
correctiv designated as “‘ ‘extreme’, for they are all but tantamount 
to a declaration of hostilities, the prerogative ordinarily of the 
supreme power of a nation.’’ Mr. Cunningham was, however, as 
we shall see later on, only following in the footsteps of his British 
colleague. 

The abolition of the old regulations and the compilation of new 

ones thus became a matter of necessity, and no time was lost in 
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drafting and discussing them. <As will be seen they came into force 
two years later. 

Meanwhile a rapid glance must be taken at other early efforts 
at settlement regulation. It is of interest to note that the minutes 
of the first public meeting of western people ever held in Shanghai 
were similar in nature and substance to those of the first public 
meeting recorded in known history. These will be found in the 
23rd Chapter of Genesis, which contains the account of a meeting 
which took place between Abraham and the sons of Heth, and 
others, ‘“‘even of all that went in at the gate of the city.’’ The 
patriarch’s wife had passed away, and, he prayed, so “‘that I mav 
bury my dead out of my sight . . . give me the cave of 
Machpelah.’’ Thus, too, in Shanghai, the first of all public meetings 
was held on the 12th April, 1844, at the British Consulate within the 
city, and its object was the purchase of a burying ground. There 
were present eleven all told, and of these some have left names still 
green. Consul Balfour presided, and of those with him we may 
mention Drs. Medhurst and Lockhart of the London Mission, 
Mr. J. Mackrill Smith, whose daughter still graces the settlement, 
Capt. Wade of the merchant service, Mr. J. D. Gibb, of Gibb, 
Livingstone & Co., and Mr. John Wise, of Holliday, Wise & Co. 

The ground secured lay ‘‘to the West of the ditch at the back 
of the Custom House.’’ Fencing and all cost $712.62, for the ten 
and a half mow. Perhaps no better example can be found of the 
shortsightedness of our early residents than the selection of such a 
spot for a cemeterv. Before a year and a half had elapsed, they 
discovered that it was ‘‘in the heart of the settlement,’’ and so 
the ‘‘badlyv fenced lot of 10} mow’’ was exchanged for a 14 mow 
piece ‘‘with a well built wall, gateway, and mortuary chapel com- 
plete, estimated to cost Messrs. Lindsay & Co. $2,500.’’ This was 
the Shantung Road cemetery still in existence. The British Govern- 
“ment had subscribed towards the first, and the community had taken 
shares. The second was paid for by voluntary subscriptions. 

The settlement was three years old before it had discovered the 
necessity for collective action regarding roads, jetties, and bridges. 
By Land Regulation Nos. 2 and 3, the making up of the Bund and 
the laying out of the four main roads running east and west were left 
to the adjoining lot holders, who, as epee proved, did not all 
see eye to eve in the matter. So, on the 22nd December, 1816, a 
public meeting was held at Richards’ Hotel, over which Mr. 
K. R. Mackenzie presided, the following being the gist of the 
decisions. That the roads to be made by the land-renters should be 
finished within a reasonable time, and a tax levied for their main- 
tenance and the cost of jetties and bridges, needed, it should be 
explained, by the various creeks and ‘“‘nullahs’’ not then filled in. 
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That the tax be in the form of a rateable payment at so much per 
mow of land occupied. That a Committee of three members be 
empowered to carry the wishes of the meeting into effect. That a 
general meeting of Land-renters be held annually in January to hear 
the report of the Committee, elect a new one, and transact any other 
business connected with landed property. 

Three years later, (1849), these decisions were strengthened or 
modified in various ways. Mr. Alcock occupied the chair, but it was 
the newly appointed American Consul, Mr. Griswold,.who was the 
proposer of the resolutions, a characteristic example of Anglo- 
American unity in Settlement management. These authorised the 
Committee of Roads and Jetties to assess all land within the ‘‘British 
boundaries’ to the extent of not more than $5 a mow. They de- 
cided that if owners did not make up their roads themselves, the 
Committee was to do so, and recover the cost from the parties 
concerned, in the British Consular Court if necessary, the roads, 
once made, to be kept in order at the public expense. They directed 
the Committee to raise from six to seven thousand dollars at ten 
per cent. to defray the cost of five stone jetties of a width of twelve 
feet, a wharfage due on goods landed being levied to pay the interest, 
and an assessment of $1 a mow to provide a sinking fund. On the 
whole these recommendations were carried into effect. There was 
a question whether owners of private jetties already constructed were 
liable for any expenditure on the public jetties, but the Attorney- 
General at Hongkong was of opinion that they were. There were 
six private jetties known by the Chinese names of the firms to whom 
they belonged, but of them all that of Ewo is the only one now 
popularly known. By 1850 there were, besides these, four public 
jetties, and a fifth was to be built. 

Records of early days show that the old smuggling habits of 
Canton times had left their mark on easterns and westerns alike. 
This is a matter to which we must return. It 1s mentioned here 
merely as part explanation of some of the friction which came to 
exist between the Consulate and at least portions of the settlement 
community. Capt. Balfour, as a soldier and a man of honour, was 
little inclined to look loosely upon the fiscal ‘‘facilities’’ of pre-treaty 
days. He took a serious view of his duties, and sometimes went 
well out of his way to protect the Chinese revenue. Non- British 
merchants, with nobody in authority over them, were a law to them- 

selves in this regard, for the native authorities took little or no trouble 
over the matter. One case of collusion between a British subject 
and a native in connexion with opium was brought before the Consul. 
The Englishman did not hesitate to acknowledge that his action was 
hardly what it should be, but as ‘‘he couldn't afford to have a 
conscience’” he was inclined to brazen it out. A Cantonese was 
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mixed up in it, as were various officials. Greatly annoyed, Capt. 
Balfour took pains to ferret out the matter, and was rewarded by a 
most abusive letter from his accused countryman, which ended 
thus :—‘‘I promise you no one but myself shall know the contents 
of this letter till 24 hours have elapsed, and as besides being a Consul 
you are a soldier, I need say no more than that I shall be at home 
this evening and have a friend in readiness.’” The year was 1845, 
and it is of interest to note that the last duel on British soil was 
fought on the 19th October, 1852, between two Frenchmen one of 
whom was killed. As the result of this Shanghai challenge, the 
offender was bound over to keep the peace, himself and two sureties 
one of whom was Dr. Lockhart, becoming responsible for $10,000. 
There was a second case of a similar nature not long after, an irate 
clerk in Dirom, Gray & Co. wanting to fight Dr. Hale because he, 
under orders from his superior, had returned impertinent letters. 
Capt. Balfour was instructed to send this getlemen to gaol 1f possible 
without the option of a fine, but the only gaol available was Chinese i 
So a fine of $100, and a lecture four foolscap pages long were the 
only penalties. 

From the first there had been a few native police attached to 
the Consulate, but in January, 1848, Consul Alcock re-organised and 
increased those to the number of 20 watchmen under two Headmen, 
so that the new Consular quarters at di Chia Chang might be 
efficiently patrolled day and night. In the olden days the tap-tap 
of watchmen, as they struck the official bamboo when going their 
rounds, greeted the ear at all hours of the night and from well-nigh 
every compound in the settlement. 

The first Consular collision with the native authorities occurred 
when the settlement was but ten months old. It arose from the 
old Canton custom of insulting correspondence, but supervening 
immediately upon it was a graver offence, the seizure of a native 
assistant in the Consular interpreter’s department. Mr. Medhurst 
was sent at 8 p.m. to demand this man’s release within an hour, or 
the Consul would embark. The release was at once made, the 
Taotai alleging that certain irregularities had been committed by the 
assistant. At 6 a.m. next day, Capt. Balfour himself called on the 
Taotai with his double complaint regarding the seizure and the 
insulting correspondence. The latter was admitted—the Taotai 
himself not being responsible—and a demand was made for an 
“acknowledgment of the faults committed’’ together with a corrected 
letter. At 9 p.m. the letter duly arrived, but without any acknow- 
ledgment of fault. At midnight Mr. Medhurst was despatched once 
more to the Taotai—their quarters were not far apart—with a letter 
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announcing the closing of the Consulate. At 1 a.m. the Taotai in 
a private note begged the Consul ‘‘not to be too quick,’’ but nothing 
more followed, and the further announcement was made _ tbat 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.’s fast sailing vessel, ‘‘Vixen,”’ 
would be despatched to the Senior Officer at Chusan. At noon the 
Taotai came. There had been an error in the address of the fresh 
letter which had been prepared. That wastrue. It was a repetition 
of the insult in lowering the English title. This was corrected, and 
the breeze blew over. Two junior officers were held responsible for 
all the trouble. The seizure of the assistant was due to nothing 
more than a desire that he should come and explain certain land 
business! In order ‘‘eternallvy to cherish peace and amity,’ the 
required corrections had been made in the letters. 

On another occasion the Chihsien broke out into reproaches 
against natives who were employed at the Consulate, and in conse- 
quence an effort was made to establish a rule under which a linguist 
or interpreter from the Consulate should accompany any native in 
foreign employ who had to be sent into the city. The Chihsien was, 
of course, not the only anti-foreign official m the neighbourhood. 
Both at Soochow and Hangchow there were others so situated as to 
have power to interfere with the course of trade, a power which they 
did not hesitate to use until official complaints were made to the 
Imperial Commissioner. 

Much anxiety reigned regarding the marriage laws. Nobody 
but the Bishop of Victoria seemed to be certain wherein legality 
consisted. He had no doubt regarding the validity of a Church 
service properly performed. Others held that nothing but a civil 
contract made in the presence of the Consul would satisfy the con- 
ditions, and, strange to say, echoes of these old debates have been 
heard since the opening of the twentieth century, though, so far as 
we know, no marriage contracted in Shanghai was ever overthrown. 
Such hardship as there was fell upon Non-conformists. 

By the treaty of Nanking, which hoped to confine foreigners to 
the five ports, ‘‘Wandering’’ was forbidden. But the question soon 
arose, What constituted wandering? People took walks in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Shanghai, and finding a gentle, in- 
offensive peasantry, were led to extend their journeys. Sometimes 
the officials complained, and at length it was agreed that any distance 
that might be covered without sleeping outside the settlement would 
be considered lawful. Soon, however, the rule must have become 
obsolescent, for there is no case on early record where @ man was 
arrested in the neighbourhood of Shanghai by the native authorities 
in accordance with Treaty stipulations and brought back to the 
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Consulate. Dr. Medhurst was once guilty of somewhat serious 
‘““wandering’’ in the guise of a native, and the Minister ordered that 
if he were accused he was to suffer the full penalty, but as usual, 
there was no official charge made by the native authorities. Things 
that were inconvenient were ignored; while those convenient 
crystallised in time into customs, and from these passed into the 
incipient forms of common law. 


CHAPTER NNNIV. 
STRENUOUS TIMES. 


We have Mr. Alcock’s authority for the statement that in 1848 
there had grown up a perfectly good understanding between the 
ordinary Shanghai native and the foreign visitor to his shores. There 
was reason for it. The British who were in the ascendant had come 
to trade, and were quite ready to pay and pay well for what they 
bought. We see this clearly in the story of the first land trans- 
actions. The Treaty of Nanking gave the right to acquire land for 
residential purposes, but 1t provided no means of compulsion if 


owners were disinclined to sell. Now and then we discover — 


that official ‘‘persuasion’’ by the city authorities was resorted to, 
but there is no reason to suppose that this went any further than the 
suggestion of the treaty that such matters should be arranged 
amicably and equitably. When, therefore, we discover that, 
amongst the natives themselves, land in the open, as all settlement 
land then was, cost from 15,000 to 30,000 cash a mow, and that 
foreigners usually paid from 40,000 to 80,000, we come to the 
conclusion that neither side had taken very great advantage of the 
other as matters then stood. 

In trade it was the same, and as business grew, as the wealth 
of native merchants soon increased, and the improved condition of 
the working classes and farmers through the rapidly growing circula- 
tion of money became more apparent, there was good reason why the 
Shanghai people as a whole should appear as friendly as thev really 
were. Weare apt, sometimes, to fall into the error of looking upon 
the Shanghai community of early davs as a mere handful of shore 


people, forgetting that the ships in port had crews that scon gave a | 


total of more than a thousand men, and in later years of more than 
two thousand. All these drew the greater share of their supplies 
from the immediate neighbourhood, and so spent money freely. 
Then again, it was very soon discovered that the Shanghai native 
belonged to practically a different race from the Cantonese with 
whom alone visitors to China during the previous century had been 
intimately acquainted. Most Shanghai residents were blissfully 
ignorant of the history of the Kingdom of. Wu, but they soon saw 
the difference between the men of Wu and those of the Nanviieh, 
the Cantonese. Not only were the two languages as wide apart as 
two European tongues, but the natural characteristics were equally 
separated. Where the Cantonese was aggressive, his Shanghai con- 
temporary was peacefully complaisant. The southerner was a 
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radical : the native of Wu a conservative. Shanghai had long since 
been reconciled to the de facto native government : Canton was ever 
ready to intrigue and rebel. As against the foreigner, the Cantonese 
was stand-offish at best, and had on many occasions shown active 
antipathy, particularly since the war, while the Shanghai man, 
though not impulsively pro-foreign, was at least willing to meet 
friendly advances half way. 

When, therefore, we find most of the early troubles with natives 
in or about the settlements in the early days arising from Fokien 
men or Cantonese, we discover nothing more than might have been 
expected. Some of the latter had undoubtedly come with the in- 
tenticn of doing in Shanghai as they had been accustomed to do in 
Canton. These, however, belonged mainly to the trading or official 
classes, while the I-okien men were lower in social rank, and be- 
longed largely to sugar junks or other sea-going craft. 

The efforts of a New Park Committee to purchase land for a 
better recreation ground than that first laid out provided the Fo 
kienese with an opportunity of making mischief. The earliest 
recreation ground, like the first cemetery and the first anchorage, 
served to show how little foresight the early settlers were blessed 
with. It measured something over 81 mow, and lay partly between 
what are now the Honan and Szechuen Roads. The western boundary 
of the New Park was intended to rest on the Chow-king Canal, the 
southern portion of which formed the Defence Creek of the fifties 
before the new portion to the north of the bend was cut to the 
Soochow Creek. The bend of the Houpeh Road, still plainly visible 
on the map, was a portion of the race track, of which the ‘‘straight”’ 
ran parallel to the Thibet Road. In acquiring this New Park land 
the Committee offended the susceptibilities of the Fokienese who, 
in turn, stirred up the farmers to such an extent that riotous scenes 
occurred more than once, and the negotiations were extended over 
several years before a final adjustment was made. It was in 
connexion with these disturbances that the first idea arose of the 
formation of a Volunteer Corps. Perhaps the best proof of the 
factiousness of this opposition 1s seen in this, that the land in dispute 
was offered to the Committee on condition that they paid an 
exorbitant sum for it. 

By far the most serious trouble which had faced the infant 
community, however, occurred in 1848. On the 8th March in that 
year, three missionaries, Drs. Medhurst and Lockhart and the 
Rev. Wm. Muirhead, ‘‘wandered’’ so far afield as to reach Tsingpu. 
They had been there before, keeping within the legal twenty-four 
hour limit by starting in the ‘‘wee sma’ oors.’’ Arriving on this 
occasion, they found a large gathering of men of whom a considerable 
number, some 13,000, had recently been discharged from the junks 
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employed in carrying tribute grain. During their talks and the 
distribution of tracts, the crowd grew denser and denser, and it is 
recorded that in the press Dr. Lockhart ‘‘accidentally scratched the 
face of one of the most forward with a stick.’’ This incident was 
smoothed over, but soon after there was a murderous attack made 
by another party of junkmen armed with poles, bars, and an iron 
chain. Details show that it was almost miraculous that murder was 
not done. The three men, of whom one, Dr. Medhurst, is described 
as “‘an aged man whose hair is grey,’ were, however, rescued in the 
nick of time by runners from the Chihsien’s yamen,—one of the few 
cases in which these people were ever known to be in time,—and 
were ‘‘led through the crowded streets covered with blood after they 
had been trampled in the mire.’’ The Chihsien acted with much 
promptitude and courtesy, and, providing chairs and an excort, soon 
sent the sufferers off to Shanghai. 

It was but four months previous to this that six young English- 
men, who had gone out for a Sunday ramble into the country about 
Canton, were caught by natives and done to death. Plainly, there. 
fore, the Tsingpu outrage was not a matter to be passed over lightly. 
Mr. Alcock had, of course, no instructions bearing directly on such a 
case. His chief was down south. There were no telegraphs. To 
send a letter and await an answer would take weeks however speedy 
the vessel might be. By that time the grain junks would have left, 
and probably those guilty in them. 

On the 10th, the Shanghai Taotai, to cover himsclf as much as 
possible, declared that the missionaries had themselves infringed 
the regulations by going to T'singpu, adding, however, that instruc- 
tions had been sent for the arrest of those who had attacked them. 
This letter was returned by Mr. Alcock with an intimation that 
denial of justice would compromise friendly relations. On the 13th 
the Taotai had received no information, whereupon he was informed 
that, until full satisfaction had been given, no British ship would 
pay duties, nor would any grain junks be permitted to leave the 
port. A time limit of 48 hours was given for arrests to be made. 
All other Consular authorities concurred in this procedure, and the 
opportune arrival of H.M.S. ‘‘Childers’’ gave the necessary support. 

Immediate suggestions of popular tumult were set afloat, and 
it must not for a moment be forgotten that all through this crisis, 
Mr. Alcock was living with his wife and family inside the city. 
The native authorities, in place of the 48 hour lmit, asked for 
10 days, and an additional 24 hours was agreed to. Unquestionably 
the tangle was intricate. The Chihsien had no force, the military 
commander was not under the Taotai’s orders, and there were some 
13,000 discharged junkmen probably hungry and certainly angry. 
Moreover, the Taotai was under the influence of Cantonese, of whom 
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Woo Samqua was one, and it was suggested that nothing would 
please the junkmen more than the stoppage of the junks. On the 
18th no arrests had been made, and the Taotai reported that the 
grain junks would be ready to leave in a day or two, adding, ‘‘I must 
trouble you, the Hon. Consul, not on any account to obstruct them.’’ 
To which the only reply was this:—‘‘I have only again to repeat 
that the grain junks shall not leave this river until I have obtained 
justice for the committed outrage.’’ If force had to be employed, 
it would be the fault of the Taotai. 

Disclaiming after this all intention of sending off the junks, the 
Taotai quietly called on them to sail immediately in twos and threes. 
Mr. Alcock issued a public warning to them not to attempt it. On 
the 19th, keeping the ‘‘Childers’’ he despatched the ‘‘Espiégle’’ to 
Nanking to report the matter to the Viceroy direct, and on the 
21st, two alleged ringleaders were brought to Shanghai, neither of 
whom proved to be amongst the really guilty. Junks under varied 
disguises tried to slip out but were all turned back, and the despatch 
of the ‘‘Espiegle’’ proved a trump card. Ten men were almost 
immediately brought down, two of whom were unquestionably 
ringleaders, and all of whom were recognised by the missionaries as 
having taken part in the attack. Fitting punishment followed. 
The ten men were cangued in front of the New Custom House—the 
temple on the Bund—$200 were paid as damages, the junks were 
released, and matters resumed their former course. The blockade 
had lasted 15 days. Having gone aground three times on the way 
up, the “‘Espiegle’’ took ten days to reach Nanking, the navigation 
notes taken in the summer of 1842 being practically useless in the 
spring of 1848. Mr. Robertson, Vice-Consul, who had gone in her, 
was well received, but the success of the visit was, he said, due to 
Mr. Harry Parkes. It had proved to demonstration the fact that 
what the local officials lacked was will, not power. The Taotai, 
Heen Ling, was relieved of his duties, and Woo Samqua, or to give 
him his more dignified name, Woo Keen-chang, was given the acting 
appointment. The District Magistrate of Tsingpu was also removed. 

As might have been expected, the first plenipotentiary com- 
ments on Mr. Alcock’s bold procedure were anything but encourag- 
ing. Sir John Davis in one of his last despatches, regretted that 
‘with the limited power and duties of a Consul,’’ Mr. Alcock had 
‘taken the steps reported without previous reference to H.M. 
Plenipotentiarv.’’ But there was a well-known assurance that the 
best construction would always be put upon Consuls’ efforts to uphold 
and defend the interests entrusted to them. One who strongly 
objected was H.F. Keying the Imperial Commissioner, who ex- 
pressed ‘‘much amazement and surprise’ to Mr. Alcock direct, only 
to be politely informed, of course, that a British Consul could receive 
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and act upon instructions from H.M. Representative alone. Mr. 
Samuel George Bonham, who had taken over his duties from Sir 
John Davis only the day before he received the first account of the 
Tsingpu affair, repeated the regrets that action had been taken 
without previous reterence, and strictly forbade any offensive opera- 
tions being initiated, though he sent H.M.S. ‘‘Fury’’ with his 
despatch, and with instructions that she might be detained a few 
davs if necessary. 

All this had occurred before the successful result was known. 
"That changed the tone completely. Veiled menace became open 
congratulation. Much gratification was expressed that the affair 
had ended as it did. Mr. Alcock’s voluminous despatches were to 
be sent to the Foreign Office in order that the Secretary of State 
micht note the ‘‘able manner’ in which the erisis had been handled, 
and the tact with which Mr. Robertson had carried out his share of 
the operations at Nanking. <As Lord Palmerston happened to be at 
the Foreign Office at the time, the approval which ultimately came 
from him might confidently have been anticipated. The Plenipo- 
tentiary, however, closed the correspondence with a warning. No 
Consul had ever before assumed so grave a responsibility, and no 
general practice of departing from the prescribed rule of procedure, 
however great the apparent necessity, could be permitted. 

We have already seen how, in 1852, Mr. Cunningham, as Acting 
American Vice-Consul, successfully followed the example of his 
British colleague, and with a veiled threat of war, secured the right 
to independent land transactions for his countrymen. With that 
exception there was no further serious friction till 1853. By that 
time some of the widespread effects of the Taiping rebellion, which, 
after certain preliminaries, mav be said to have started in 1851, 
began to be seen on the coast. Warlike disturbances in China have 
alwavs a tendency to spread not merely to other districts but to 
people who have aims quite apart from those which originated the 
first movement. Thus it was that Amoy was taken by men of the 
Triad Society who were scornfully repudiated by the Taipings. 
Needless to say, the capture of Hankow and the taking of Nanking 
by the ‘‘long-haired rebels’? about this time had caused the hveliest 
anxieties in Kiangsu. Dr. Yates, an Amercian missionary, gave 
credit to the rumour that there were ‘‘at Shanghai about 80,000 
Cantonese and 60,000 Fokien men, all of whom were supposed to 
be sympathizers with the rebels.’’ We have not been able to find 
any proof that such numbers ever existed in the neighbourhood, even 
after success had given its stamp to their earliest movements, but 
that there were considerable numbers is indisputable. 

Their first offensive took place on the morning of the 7th 
September, 1853, the day of the half-vearly worship of the sage 
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Confucius, when, in the small hours, officials and others rise to pay 
their dutiful homage to him whom China delighteth to honour. 
Most fortunately we have the record of a Western eve-witness of 
what then took place, for Dr. Yates, who lived closed by the city 
wall, had also risen early in order that he might witness the cere- 
monies. It was a very different and unexpected scene that met his 
eyes. As soon as the gate was opened, some 600 men who had 
concealed themselves near by, rushed in. The only official put to 
death at once was the Chihsien, against whom the rebels had a 
grudge. By 4 a.m. all the vaméns were in their hands, and the 
Taotai a prisoner, though alive. Sympathizers in the city, of whom 
there were many, threw bundles of red cloth out into the streets, 
and of this the Triads, or Small Sword Society men, made for 
themselves turbans, and thus became known locally as ‘‘Oong Deu,’ 
or Red Heads. In this way, and im an incredibly short space of 
time, the whole city of 200,000 people fell in the hands of a force at 
first able to provide hardly more than a man to a street. 

While the later portions of this scene were being enacted in the 
city, a somewhat similar work was going on at the Custom House 
on the Bund. Here again we are fortunate enough to have the 
evidence of an eye-witness, another American, Mr. Wetmore, who, 
having learnt early of what was going on, had gone out to see what 
might be seen. He found a crowd of country people and coolies 
carrving off everything that was portable, and wondered, ‘“‘how they 
could so soon have learned of the trouble in the city.’’ These were 
joined by ‘‘a score or more of villanous looking fellows with scarlet 
cloth twisted round their heads’’ who rushed off with some guns 
stored there. 

Later in the day Mr. Wetmore had to beard the lions in their 
den. In other words he had to go into the city to rescue some silk 
which had fallen into rebel hands. It was only a threat of the 
cumulative vengeance of all the Consuls which made his visit success- 
ful, for Le, the Fokien leader, an old sugar-broker, had plainly told 
him, ‘‘My no fear that American Consul !”’ 

From the beginning the successful rebels were divided into two 
parties, the Fokienese under Le, and other leaders, of whom one of 
the most enterprising was Chin A-ling, who had been a mafoo in 
the stable of Mr. Skinner of Gibb, Livingstone & Co., and the 
Cantonese under a man named Liu. He was an emaciated opium 
smoker, who informed the American Minister, who happened to be 
in Shanghai at the time, that the rising was against the Manchus, 
and that forcigners had nothing to fear. Before many hours had 
elapsed the two insurgent parties threatened to come to blows. 
Tt was said that the Fokienese had got by far the greater share of 
the Tls. 200,000 with other valuables that had already been seized, 
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and were on the point of making off with it in their junks, which the 
Cantonese threatened to sink at once if the manoeuvre were attempt- 
ed. Much surprise was expressed that a city of so large a population 
should have permitted itself to be subdued by so few men. But the 
incident was only one of many of like kind, and the explanation has 
been very neatly and truthfully hit off by a native writer who asked 
what Manchu officialdom had ever done to ‘‘deserve either the 
support of the nch man’s gold or the poor man’s muscle.”’ 

It was thought desirable, however, to rescue the Taotai, Woo, 
and two gentlemen from the settlement, Dr. Hall and Mr. Caldecott 
smith, went into the city, and having disguised the ex-trader-official, 
got him to the wall after losing their way in the streets, and there, 
following the example of Joshua’s spies, except for the basket, he 
was let down and taken first to Dr. Yates’s house near by, and then 
to Messrs. Russell & Co.’s Hong where the American Minister, 
Colonel Humphrey Marshall, was staying. Woo had applied for 
aid to the British Consul, but Mr. Aleock would have had to send an 
armed guard to effect a rescue which the American Vice-Consul, 
being in business, could much more easily effect in the manner we 
have seen. 

The Taotai knew full well what was in store for him when 
Peking heard of the ignominious capture of Shanghai. The sentence 
When it did come referred to banishment .to the cold countries 
amongst cther things, but in the meanwhile the ex-Canton trader 
had exerted himself to the utmost, and before a month had elapsed 
a force of Imperialists had their headquarters on the Soochow Creek 
a little above the Sinza bridge. His southern experience, too, had 
stood him in good stead, and amongst the patriots who were to make 
short work of the rebels there was a somewhat formidable array of 
West Coast pirates! The Sinza camp made a ‘‘gay sight with its 
innumerable banners,”’ and there is little doubt but that the Imperial 
forces would have reduced the city much more quickly than was the 
case had the Settlement not kept open a loophole through which 
supplies of all sorts could be poured in. 

By the early days of 1854 the Imperial forces under the com. 
mand of a Manchu official, Keih, had established a line of earth- 
works from Tunkadoo round the west of the city to the Ningpo 
Joss-house where they had a strong fort, whence other earthworks, 
camps, etc., extended northward into what 1s now the racecourse. 
Besides this they held the Postung side and the river both above 
and below the city. The Hongkew district, however, provided many 
supplies and these found their way through the settlement in spite 
of all regulations to the contrary. Every national official in the 
settlement was loud in his protestation of neutrality. They differed 
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widely, however, in their definition of that most elastic term, and 
as the Imperialists were getting all they could by Settlement help, 
they could hardly expect—though they did demand—that no trade 
should be done with the rebels. ‘‘Business as usual’? was. the 
Shanghai motto, and its neutrality was of the sort which made 
profits from both sides rather than from neither. 

During the seventeen months of rebel occupation there was 3 
great deal of fighting, some serious, some mock heroic. Dr. Yates 
who, during the first sixteen months of the time maintained his 
house close to the city wall, saw no fewer than 68 engagements. 
The Imperialists often collected behind his premises for their attacks 
on the city wall. But the most serious assaults were made in other 
quarters. One of these was along the water-front. 'Taotai Woo 
had purchased a vessel named ‘‘Sir Herbert Compton,’’ or more 
familiarly, the ‘*Compton,’’ and had fitted her out for war purposes. 
She led the way up-river as. leader to a number of fighting junks for 
an attack on the rebel water-front where there was a fort—a sorry 
affair from a Western point of view—but formidable to such assail- 
ants as were sent against it. With flags flying and gongs beating 
the “‘Compton’’ advanced, but received little support from any of 
the war-junks but two, which maintained a plucky fight till one of 
them was blown up. Landing parties, however, were successful in 
firing the whole Nantao suburb. The ‘‘Compton’’ remained grow- 
ling away with her guns till nightfall and then she, too, retired 
amidst the bitter sarcasms of the rebels on the wall. This affair 
occurred in December, 1853. 

But a month or so before that a far more dangerous incident 
had befallen the settlement. The Imperialists had gained informa- 
tion that a British firm was on the point of delivering certain guns 
to the rebels, and they determined if possible to capture the weapons 
for themselves. For this purpose they raided the Settlement, pass- 
ing the church, and getting as far as the Custom House. Taotal 
Woo says they were in the act of carrying off the guns when they 
were set upon and driven off by ‘‘rebels in foreign disguise.”’ 
Needless to savy the ‘‘rebels’’ were men from H.M.8. ‘‘Spartan”’ 
assisted by Settlement Volunteers, and the Imperialists were finally 
driven back to their camps with a loss of three killed and fourteen 
wounded. 

There was naturally a great deal of excitement in the little 
community while such events were happening. Both rebel and 
Imperial forces came at times within the western hmits, and their 
missiles fell frequently. Dr. Lockhart’s hospital, situated where the 
Shantung Road Hospital now is, was in the early days frequently 
in danger, but in time an understanding was reached, and it then 
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became a City of Refuge with its hospital door open at all times to 
the wounded of both sides. The second time of grave danger arrived 
when, on the 3rd April, 1854, Imperial soldiers attacked foreigners 
on the New Park ground near where the Lloyd Road now is. This, 
however, was but the opening movement of the Battle of Muddy 
Flat, which deserves a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE BIRTH OF THE S.V.C., AND THE BATTLE OF Muppy FLAT. 


Students of military history will not have forgotten how long a 
line of preliminary causes may be found for every great battle. 
Even for so circumscribed a field as that of Muddy Flat, one might, 
were Imagination and research allowed their fullest rein, hark back 
to times of T'ang or Han to find the remote causes of a fight in which 
amongst others the youngest of great nations, the United States of 
America, crossed swords with the oldest, China. 

The temptation is to be resisted, however, and we look back no 
farther than to the birth of Hung Siu Tsuen, the Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan 
of modern spelling, who as the notorious founder and leader of the 
Taiping rebels, may be claimed as the remote cause of our local 
battle. Born in the year 1812, the year which saw the beginning 
of the downfall of Napoleon, and the commencement of the last war 
between the United States and England, Hung had, before the age 
of twenty-five, learnt something of Chnistiamity from the lips of the 
Rev. Issachar J. Roberts of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
in Canton. Further development of this knowledge later was 
questionable. The present writer had it from the lips of the 
Rev. Wm. Muirhead, who, in turn learnt it from personal interviews 
in Nanking, that Hung was firmly convinced that he was a uterine 
brother of Jesus Christ, and from that fact the reasonable world will 
be able to judge of the mental condition of the man whose rising is 
said to have cost China twenty millions of lives. At the time, 
however, large numbers of missionaries were fully persuaded of the 
divinity of the call which had set so large a number of the Chinese 
people against their rulers, nor were all Consular officials or 
journalists proof against the same belief. The contemporary editor 
of the ‘‘North China Herald’? was strongly anti-Imperiahst and 
pro-rebel. Few had the insight of Dr. Maegowan of Ningpo who 
soon saw that ‘‘the small modicum of piety and truth’’ possessed by 
the Taipings was ‘‘to a great extent supplanted by fanaticism and 
ambition.’’ Col. Humphrey Marshall, American Minister, wrote 
of missionaries in 1853, ‘‘These men go out to preach the Gospel, 
but their hearts are enlisted in the cause of the rebels.’ 

It was in 1850 that their semi-mad, pseudo-Christian leader, 
driven thereto by official attacks, set out on his career of conquest. 
His success was phenomenal. His northerly advance was a trinm- 
phal progress. Town after town submitted to his orders: city after 
city fell to his arms. By the opening months of 1853, he was 
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already established on the Yangtze with Hankow and Wuchang in 
his possession. On the 11th of March in the same year he took 
Nanking. ‘This success it was which opened the eyes even of 
foreign Shanghai to the possibilities of his movement. According 
to Woo Taotai, the rebels at this time always ran from the Im- 
perialists, but it was noted that they ever ran towards the east, the 
way they wished to go. Less than a month later, meetings were 
held in Shanghai which gave to the Settlement the first local official 
defensive force it ever possessed. Even in the city something 
military was attempted, for barricades were prepared along the wall 
and in the streets, and a gun was installed opposite the interior 
entrance of every gate. 

It is necessary to emphasise somewhat the official character of 
the body formed in 1853 both in view of subsequent questions and 
because there was already in existence a self-constituted band of 
residents who, since 1851, had pledged each other to withstand by 
force, if need were, the aggressiveness of certain Fokienese of whom 
mention has been made before. This little body was the result of a 
nucleus formed one evening in the actual presence of danger at the 
Fives Courts then standing near the present north-western corner 
of the Nanking and Honan Roads, and close by the Bowling Alley 
still in existence. Gradually, however, Fokien aggressiveness was 
turned into other and more profitable channels, and nothing more is 
heard of the first of Shanghai defenders. 

On the 8th April, 1853, however, three days less than a month 
after the fall of Nanking, two meetings were held in Shanghai, one 
under British, the other under American, chairmanship, to consider 
the official formation of a defence force. It 1s well to note here 
that the danger then threatening—the first of its kind—was typical 
of every serious menace which has followed it, mm that 1t came, not | 
from natives of the place or district, but from outsiders. Local 
friction there has been at times. The Wheelbarrow Riots in 1897, 
and the Rickshaw Riot of 1918 may be cited as examples, but these 
were of a different nature from those which threatened first in 1853, 
then in the early sixties, again in 1870, after the Tientsin massacre, 
and in the varied religious disturbances of the nineties which cul- 
minated in the Boxer rising of 1900. Of all these the peace-loving 
Shanghai native was as innocent as the foreigner who was his guest. 

No very great enthusiasm seems to have accompanied the birth 
of the S.V.C. or the Shanghai J.ocal Volunteer Corps, as it was 
called. Trouble was yet far off. The British did set up the frame- 
work of a company at their first meeting, but they had to call another 
gathering three days later and ask the aid of the newly appointed 
Committee of co-operation, consisting of Messrs. Wm. Hogg, 
Cunningham, Skinner, Kennedy, and Beale. These served as a 
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connecting link between the community and the officials, Consular 
and Naval, there being no Municipal Council at the time. The 
Americans appointed a Committee, and on the 12th there was 4 
general meeting of the whole community at which the three Treaty 
Powers, Great Britain, the United States, and France, were repre- 
_ sented both by Consuls and Naval Officers. Mr. Alcock was in the 
chair, and the proceedings were thus of a formally official character. 
The community was about to assume the rights of an armed 
neutrality though living on Chinese soil. All that had been done 
so far was approved. Speeches showed the necessity of action, and 
suggestions were made as to the best means of securing safety. It 
has been said that from one of these came the Defence Creek, but 
that is quite an error as will be shown. 

The new Corps was fortunate in their commander, no less 
efficient a leader than Capt. Tronson of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, and 
there was soon seen the first of those enthusiastic drill periods for 
which Shanghai has been famous. A supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion came by the ‘‘Bombay,’’ but about the end of the vear it was 
found advisable to provide the corps with a better rifle, and to replace 
the bayonet by a sword, in order, as a wag put it, that they might 
be the better able ‘‘to cut away.’’ 

The young Corps was not given much opportunity to forget the 
little drill it had learnt. ‘*‘Excursions and alarums’’ were the order 
of the day, and sometimes of the night, so long as the rebels remained 
in the city and the Imperialists wished to turn them out. Almost 
from the beginning there was friction between Settlement officials 
and those of the Imperialists. This was not the fault of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Manchu Keih-ur-hangah, usually known 
as Keih. He as Provincial Judge and Governor of the Province had 
been appointed to the supreme command, and his whole attitude 
and bearing proved the correctness of the estimate of him handed 
down by one who had ample opportunities for forming a judgment 
on native officials, Dr. Peter Parker, American Interpreter and 
Chargé d'affuires, who placed Keih amongst the three greatest o! 
China’s public men. Under Keih, however, there were at least two 
anti-foreign officials, Woo Taotai, and the second son of the famous 
Lin of Canton fame, who doubtless had imbibed his father's patriotic 
objections to foreigners. Many indications show that, probably 
after the few suggestions needed, the Imperial rank and file. and, 
still more conspicuously, the ragtag and bobtail serving as camp- 
followers, shared in these feelings. It was noticed, for example. 
that when the troops put up a target for rifle or gingal practice, 
was so placed that the shots crossed the foreign recreation ground. 
The hangers-on attached to the camps attacked resident pedestrians 
whenever they thought it safe, and all remonstrances on this account 
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were parried by the assertion that the military had no control of the 
rufians who did these things. 

April 3rd, 1854, saw the culmination of these _ brutal 
assaults. lt must be remembered that the Imperial headquarters 
were a little beyond the Sinza bridge, and that there were camps 
and other military works stretching from the race-course round to 
Tunkadoo on the south side of the city. All the western side of the 
settlement, then open country but for villages, was, therefore, exposed 
to the invasion of Imperialists from the north-west, or of rebels from 
the city. It was from tLe former that the attacks of the 3rd April 
came. One was from a party of plunderers who were driven off by 
civilian revolver fire. A second was made on Mr. W. H. Medhurst 
who, riding alone, was attacked by Imperial soldiers. He put spurs 
to his horse, and escaped. A third case was the attack on Mr. Henry 
Reeve who in the evening was fired at by three or four men when 
within a few vards of his own door. But the worst of the assaults 
was made upon Mr. Arthur Smith of Birley, Worthington & Co. 
whose present successors are Messrs. Scott, Harding & Co. He, 
accompanied by a lady, was walking in the neighbourhood of the 
New Park when he was set upon by armed men. To give his 
companion the chance of escape of which she availed herself, he 
offered a stout resistance, and was so badly wounded by sword cuts 
that for some time his life was despaired of. But there happened to 
be other civilians in the neighbourhood at the time, amongst whom 
was the late Mr. W. 8. Wetmore. These joined a handful of 
marines and seamen from one of the guards and, at a grave mound 
near the meeting of the Ningpo and Lloyd Roads, for a time held in 
check the ever growing numbers of Imperialists. Settlement rein- 
forceements hurried up including some of Capt. O’Callaghan’s 
“Encounter”? men, and a contingent with a howitzer from the 
U.S.S. *‘Plymouth’’ under the command of Capt. Kelly. Ex-Lieut. 
T. F. Wade of the British Consular service, (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
was also there. He had taken over the command of the S.V.C. 
on the departure of Capt. Tronson, and Alcock who also hurried to 
the scene, found him there busily engaged. Capt. Kelly tells us that 
the Imperialists were driven back by the combined Anglo-American 
forces, and, continuing, he says, ‘‘We then attacked the camp, 
carried it, and burned it.’’ This was the offending earthwork 
whence these particular assailants had issued. From other sources 
we learn that its destruction was suggested on the spot and at the 
time by Mr. Alcock, who had had long months of experience in the 
uselessness of mere protest. Captain Kelly gives a native estimate 
of 20,000 men in all the camps, but it is said that there were 30,000 
all told in the neighbourhood, though foreign estimates of those 
actually engaged on the 4th do not go above ten thousand. — 
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Next morning after due discussion of the situation with his 
colleagues, Mr. Alcock despatched an ultimatum to Keih. He 
demanded that the camps in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
racecourse—then east of the Thibet Road—should be removed. If 
they were not evacuated by 4 p.m. they would be attacked by the 
foreign forces. More than usual care had been taken in the matter 
of outposts on the night of the third, but nothing happened and the 
morning broke with fine weather. The first move was made by the 
‘‘Encounter.’’ Lying off the Old Dock were a number of West 
Coast pirate boats belonging to the notorious A-pak fleet, but now 
loyally engaged under Imperial auspices in the attempt to retake 
the city from land sharks as voracious as themselves. Capt. 
O’Callaghan sent armed boats to bring these into subjection for the 
time being. Most of them were thus prevented from taking any 
part in the operations of the day, but some at least attempted to 
escape up the Soochow Creek, and one, if not more, succeeded, 
notwithstanding a fusillade from the ‘‘Encounter’s’’ guns. Mr. 
Wetmore who happened to be on the foreshore where the Public 
Garden now stands saw the whole operation. 

As a stimulus to an already excited state of public opinion no- 
thing could have been more effective than a lively little incident of 
this sort. As the day wore on, everybody became aware of the 
ultimatum, and everybody stood ready to back up authority to the 
utmost. It will be remembered that there was in those times a 
large floating population made up of the crews of the many sailing 
ships visiting the port. Sometimes as many as 2,000 men were thus 
assembled. As we shall see there was a small volunteer contingent 
made up of these when the time came to muster for the attack. 

That hour had been fixed for 3 p.m., and at the time named the 
various units assembled in front of the church then standing on the 
site of the present Cathedral. The main guard of the day occupied 
the ground on which the Cathedral School now stands. It is from 
a private letter written by Capt. Kelly of the U.5.5. “‘Plymouth,”’ 
a copy of which is in the writer’s possession, that we have the most 
definite figures regarding the numbers engaged. Writing on the 
12th, eight days after the fight, he savs, ‘‘At 3 p.m. we landed, the 
English landing about 200 and this ship 75: the Volunteers being 
all English joined their countrymen, while the Americans with two 
ficld pieces placed themselves under my command increasing my 
force to 100—the English to 250.’’ Tater on, he says, “‘I forgot to 
state that my party was joined by about 30 sailors from the American 
(merchant) vessels.’’ -This makes a possible 380 all told. Mr. 
Wetmore also reckons the Americans at a total of 100, but his 
estimate of the British is ‘‘about 200 men in all.’’ Capt. O’Callaghan, 
with Licut. Roderick Dew as second in command, and accompanied 
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by Mr. ‘Alcock, was in charge of the British contingent, the 
Volunteers being under Ex-Lieut. T. F. Wade. Capt. Kelly had 
with him Lieut. Guest, and was accompanied by Mr. R. C. Murphy 
as United States Consul. 

At 3.30, in all the panoply of war, with drums beating and 
colours flying, the force marched off. Its way lay along Park Lane, 
now replaced by the Nanking Road or Maloo. Where our most 
crowded crossing now lies, the Maloo-Chekiang Road corner—then 
the edge of the racecourse—the column came to a halt in order that 
the officers commanding might receive reports as to the actual 
condition of affairs at the front. It was the broker’s two-syllabled 
message—‘‘No change’’ that came back, and at the same time it 
became known that the reply to the ultimatum was virtually a 
refusal, whereupon, says Mr. Wetmore, “‘there was a marked decline 
in the exuberance which had characterised the march out.’’ Capt. 
Kelly informs us that it was at his suggestion that the force split 
into two parts, he with the Americans following the bend of the 
racecourse to the left, Capt. O’Callaghan’s British moving as nearly 
as possible straight ahead. -The camps were thus to be attacked in 
front by the Americans and on the flank by the British. It had, 
moreover, been quietly arranged that a rebel force from the city was 
also to take a part. There were many foreigners on familiar terms 
with the rebel leaders, and it had been suggested to one of these, 
the late Mr. Reynolds, that at the psychologic moment the open 
country between the city and the racecourse should be dotted with 
‘“‘Redheads.’’ The movement was timed to a nicety. 

Mr. Wetmore has left a record of his experiences with the 
American contingent. With their two guns, (a ‘‘Herald’’ account 
says three), they took up a position amongst the grave-mounds within 
a couple of hundred yards or so of the camps in front of them. He 
himself was on the extreme left, close to the Yangkingpang, where 
he had as good view as could be got of the then open terrain. 
Precisely at 4 o'clock, Capt. Kelly opened with his guns, the 
British doing the same with their single weapon from the point 
they then occupied. No sooner were the guns booming than, as 
Mr. Wetmore reports, ‘‘I saw the dreary waste of graves and mounds 
brighten up with scarlet spots moving rapidly in and out of the 
intricacies of the ground.’’ These were the rebels from the city. 
‘‘Thicker and thicker grew the scarlet turbans . . . soclose to 
me that I could readily have exchanged communications with the 
nearest of them.’’ Half an hour passed thus. Then—‘‘It was 
manifest that the Imperialists were in full retreat.’’ 

The order was given to the Americans to charge. But the 
‘gallant old commander,’’ Capt. Kelly, was apparently in utter 
ignorance of the fact that between his force and the enemy's camps 
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lay the Chow-king-pang, which in after years formed a portion of 
the Defence Creek. Fifteen or twenty feet in width, and having 
a depth of ‘‘four feet of mud and water,’’ this served as a moat to 
the camp parapets six or seven feet high on the other bank. Up to 
this point Mr. Wetmore had neither seen an enemy nor heard a 
shot from them. At the instant they were halted on the brink, 
however, ‘‘the air’’ says Mr. Wetmore, ‘‘became lively with the 
ping, ping, ping of bullets, and turning round to see what others 
seemed to think of it, I found a blue jacket curled up just behind me. 
‘Poor fellow, he has lost the number of his mess’,’’ was the remark 
of one of his comrades, while at the same time there occurred two 
other casualties, one of them being Mr. Gray of Russell’s who had 
a bullet through each leg. Cover was again taken behind mounds, 
and from the top of his Wetmore could look over the parapet of the 
camp where he could see one single native and no more. The 
humming of bullets quickly ceased, and for the Americans the 
battle was practically over. A little later, however, they held off a 
threatening demonstration: against the British from the Sinza 
direction. , 

We may now follow the British contingent. A httle to the 
south of the Nanking-Thibet Road crossing there then existed a 
clump of trees known as Paddy Bird Grove. Here the British 
posted their gun and commenced their bombardment. The Chow- 
king-pang close by bent off to the north-west, and within a short 
distance there was a bridge which our party crossed having left a 
rearguard with the gun. Changing direction to the left they took 
the first camp in flank, and lost no time in assaulting it. They were 
met with a discharge from a cannon placed in the entrance, one man 
being killed and several wounded amongst the ‘‘Encounter’’ party, 
while a Volunteer was badly hit in the head. The camp was rushed, 
however, Lieut. Dew being the first man in. In the advance 
following this, there seems to have been little fighting, the torch 
doing more damage than the musket or the sword. In fact the 
British found, as did the Americans about the same time, that the 
enemy was in full retreat. 

It will be of interest now to compare for a moment the account 
written by Capt. Kelly so soon after the event with Mr. Wetmore’s 
reminiscences penned some 3d years later. The former says, ‘‘No 
return having been made from the batteries, I ceased firing and 
ordered a charge. The Enghsh followed my example. On our 
approach to the embankments, and when within about half a pistol 
shot, they opened upon me. At the first fire they killed one of my 
party and wounded four more, but my men kept up such an incessant 
fire that they fled: at this time the English who had carried their 
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battery came up and the victory was complete. Our litle band had 
beaten by their own confession 20(),000 Imperial troops.’’ 

We cannot say when certain second thoughts came to Mr. 
Wetmore. But he reiterates the statement that, ‘‘Although I was 
close to the Imperialist works I did not hear the report of a single 
gun or see one puff of smoke coming from them. The bullets must 
have come from a distance, as I saw many of them strike the ground, 
throwing up jets of dust in our midst, and they were either fired by 
retreating soldiers, or we were unfortunate enough to receive the 
fire of the English party, which was coming up in the rear of the 
camps and consequently in our front, and this seems the more likely as 
the casualties in their ranks were attributed to our fire as they were 
approaching from the west.’’ It is important to note, however, 
that, as we know, this does not account for some of the British 
casualties. Had there been an examination of the missiles which 
caused the losses in both the British and American ranks, the 
question would, probably, have been definitely settled. As it 1s, 
the only evidence we have been able to discover on the point is a 
clear statement by Dr. Yates that the bullet which caused the loss 
of a leg to Mr. Gray came from a gingal. Mr. Wetmore’s opinion 
that the victory was mainly to be attributed to what he erroneously 
thought was ‘‘the unexpected co-operation of the rebels’’ 1s, we 
believe, well based. He thinks that Keih, seeing the foreigners in 
earnest, may have given orders for a retirement, which is possible if 
not probable. In any case the objective was attained, and that is 
much more than can be said of most battles. 

Once alight, the fired camps burnt brightly, a brisk breeze 
assisting. On the foreign side the casualties were one British and 
one American seaman killed, two Volunteers, Capt. Pearson of the 
‘*Rose Standish,’’ and Mr. J. E. Brine so severely wounded that 
they died as a result, and thirteen others less seriously hurt. On the 
Chinese side Capt. Kelly counted 30 dead within the camps, and the 
country people reported others killed and wounded outside. Two 
wounded Chinese found by the British were brought in and cared 
for. The whole fight had occupied something less than two hours. 
Returning, the force found itself again under fire, this time from war 
junks in the Soochow Creek, ‘‘On the next morning,” writes Capt. 
Kelly, ‘‘we again landed and proceeded to destroy the batteries 
[camps] levelling them with the earth.” 

One word may here be said regarding the name ‘‘Muddy Flat.’’ 
We have Mr. Wetmore’s word for it that on the 4th April, the 
weather was fine and the ground dry. Falling bullets kicked up the 
dust. There was, therefore, no ‘“‘muddy flat’’ to traverse. But 
there is a tradition that one of the sailors in crossing a ditch or creek 
did get dirty, and suggested that the fight should be called the 
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‘‘Battle of Muddy Foot.’’ A mis-print in the press would make the 
historic change, and we think it probable that it was in this way the 
misnomer came to be perpetuated. 

We now turn to the important question of the correspondence 
which passed between the native and foreign authorities about this 
time. Dr. Yates savs that on the morning after the fight, the Officer 
Commanding the Chinese came in “‘imploring forgiveness.”’ If by 
this, the Doctor meant that Woo Taotai paid a visit to Mr. Alcock, 
and expressed the wish that there should be no more fighting, he ig 
quite correct, for we find Mr. Alcock writing thus :—‘‘Woo Taotai 
has been with me this morning, and Keih has expressed a desire that 
no further hostilities should take place.’’ Woo declared that the 
attacks had been made by the thieves of his camp and not by the 
regular troops. But he acknowledged that he could not control 
them. From other correspondence we learn that the rebels made 
a further attack on the Imperialists on their own account on the 
7th and were badly repulsed. Meanwhile the main force of the 
Imperialists had been transferred to the south side of the city, and 
the general results of the fight on the 4th had surpassed all ex- 
pectations. As an example of the curious condition of things then 
prevailing it may be recorded that the Imperialists requested the 
foreigners to call upon the rebels to desist from further attacks while 
new Imperial camps were being put up. This was done, and the 
rebels lived up to the compact. In the same way, under guarantees, 
A-pak’s pirate junks were set free. They, however, were not under 
Keih’s control. 

In the ultimatum of the 4th Mr. Alcock had informed Keih that 
the British naval authorities ‘‘would hold possession of the Imperial 
fleet for the present as a security against further aggression by the 
soldiery.’’ Keih’s reply was non-committal. He says in a later 
note, ‘‘I wrote . . . earnestly impressing on you the advis- 
ability of mature deliberation, and entreating you not to resort 
precipitately to arms.’’ The note thus referred to was despatched 
about 2.80 p.m. and was taken as a refusal to evacuate. What 
‘‘mature deliberation’? means to a Chinese official nobody has ever 
yet been able to discover. A French diplomat was once kept for 
something like fifteen months waiting at Canton for an interview, 
and Mr. Alcock had already been ‘‘maturely deliberating’’ for half a 
year or more concerning Imperial informalities. 

It is questionable whether an error which crept into Mr. Alcock’s 
short official note sent to Keth on the morning of the 4th made any 
difference to the course of events, but that the error was made seems 
indisputable. The correspondence will be found in the issue of the 
‘North China Herald’ of the 8th April, 1854. In the short and 
hurried note just referred to, Keih is requested to have the offending 
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camps removed two or three li in a south-eastern direction. This, 
of course, would have brought them actually within the hmits of the 
settlement. The later and longer official letter says, quite correctly, 
south-westerly. Keih, therefore, knew before the fight began what 
was really intended, but his official reply may have been based on 
the impression he gained from the first, and when he speaks of his 
“‘inexpressible astonishment,’’ he may have been quite honestly 
giving utterance to his real thoughts. ‘‘We have been on the best 
possible terms,’’ he says, and proceeds to deprecate the acts of ‘‘a 
crowd of vagrants disguised as soldiers.”’ . ‘Do not pre- 
cipitately resort to arms,’’ he writes. . . . ‘“‘If the camps must 
go, wait till I have seen Wade.’’ The target which annoyed the 
residents should be removed. 

We are the more inclined to accpt the suggested bona fides of 
this communication knowing as we do of other evidence of the 
Imperial Commander's desire to live on good terms with the 
Shanghai community. Before ever a thought of the Battle of 
Muddy Flat had entered men’s minds, he had discussed with Mr. 
Wade, and Mr. Horatio Nelson Lay, who thus makes his entrance 
to our Shanghar story, the question of the attacks on residents which 
we have recorded. It was Keih himself who was the first proposer 
of a Defence Creek. His suggestion was ‘‘that a large ditch should 
be constructed at our (Chinese) expense . . . Which would make 
it impossible for the troops to cross into the settlement, and would 
prevent our being involved in unpleasant discussions.’’ No better 
proof of practical good-will could have been given, and, doubtless 
impressed by its real worth, Mr. Wade promised that the work 
should be taken in hand. For reasons unknown, nothing was done, 
and the northern section of the western boundary, except for a small 
ditch, remained without a defensive water frontage until the 
approach of the Taipings made it a necessity. 

Shanghai, however, was by no means freed from all its 
difficulties by the Battle of Muddy Flat. Plenipotentiary approval 
came in due time, as did that of Lord Clarendon, but Capt. 
O’Callaghan warned Shanghai that it must either take serious steps 
to put its defences in good order, or pack up and go, for the Navy 
was not legally responsible, and besides the two belligerent forces on 
either side, there were in the neighbourhood roving bands of des- 
perate plunderers ripe for any mischief. 

As the year wore on it became plain that nothing but cutting off 
the rebels from settlement supphes would result in the speedy 
re-capture of the city. Many were the discussions as to how this 
could be done while a double-barrelled neutrality looked on anxiously 
watching for inconsistencies. There was, perhaps, never a better 
example of the unique difficulties which Shanghai has met and 
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overcome than was provided at this time. We have already said 
that Keih had no control of China’s floating forces. The same was 
true both of the British and American Ministers and Consuls regard- 
ing theirs. We shall have occasion to return to this subject, and 
hence it 1s necessary to say no more now than that there was an 
absolute clash of opinion between Anglo-American diplomats on the 
one side, and Anglo-American naval officers on the other. Both 
sides had instructions regarding neutrality, the one from their 
Foreign Offices, the other from their respective Boards of Admiralty. 
But when, in the autumn of 1854, 1t was held desirable to erect a 
wall between the settlement and the city and thus effectually stop 
the leakage of supplies, there was seen the extraordinary spectacle 
of Anglo-American diplomacy ranged on one side, and Anglo- 
American naval power on the other. The Consuls declared that the 
wall should be built : the naval men refused point blank to protect it. 
Later on the American Minister brought round the American Senior 
Naval Officer to his point of view, but the British Admiral held aloof 
tothe end. France had always been strongly anti-rebel. 

At long last the wall was built. It ran from where the French 
Bund now is to where the Honan Road bridge used to cross the 
Yangkingpang. Thence it was continued on the other side of the 
creek to the Chow-king-pang. Once the rebels destroyed a portion 
of it, but in January, 1855, it was firmly and finally established. 
Then, in 28 days, it succeeded in doing what the preceding sixteen 
months had failed to accomphsh, for the morning of the 17th. 
February found the city evacuated, just as the morning of the 7th. 
September, 1853, had found it occupied. Many of the rebels got 

safely away westward, and were believed to have joined the Tai- 
pings. Chin A-ling, in the disguise of a countryman with a basket 
and oil-jar, found refuge in the settlement, but many of his comrades 
paid the penalty. Some attempt was made to whitewash the doings 
of the Imperialists once they got inside, but Dr. Yates, who was in a 
position to know, says that the city was given over to three days 
looting while the eastern half was almost wholly destroyed by fire. 
The unfortunate natives, therefore, suffered equally from both sides. 
License had plundered them for seventeen months, law stepped in to 
take what httle there was left. We have seen similar sights in 1918, 
and one of Chin A-ling’s letters is thereby called to mind. Writing 
to Mr. Alcock, this curious character, ex-mafoo though he was, 
expatiated eloquently on the moral beauties of religion and trade! 
He and his, he said, were waging a righteous war against the 
~ “devilish imps,’’ and the principles by which he was actuated were 
*“‘heavenly principles.’’ Of course the claims of the Imperialists 
were even more high-flown, and of both it may safely be said that 
in actual life their principles and practice were alike characteristic. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TH): COMING OF THE COUNCIL. 


There is always ‘‘some soul of goodness in things evil,’’ says 
Shakespeare. Were it not so, the events which most occupied the 
minds of the Shanghai community during the seventeen months’ 
occupation of the city by the rebels must, at the time, have been 
somewhat depressing except to those storm petrels who fish best in 
troubled waters. It is true that trade was more threatened than 
actually affected, but the threat was there both from rebel and 
Imperialist sides. Everybody who could leave the city had left it, 
and probably not more than a third of the usual population remained. 
The Taipings were extending their malign influence north and south 
of the river, and there was as keen a division in foreign ranks con- 
cerning them as ever there was amongst the Chinese themselves. 
Neutrality was loudly talked of, but during the later portion of the 
occupation of the city, Mr. Alcock told the community in meeting 
assembled that neutrality had been ‘“‘daily, openly, and perseveringly 
violated by isolated acts of individuals,’’ and that the settlement was 
an open market for the sale of pillaged goods from the city, and the 
purchase of such supplies as could be got from the proceeds. The 
application of western law was more easily evaded than secured under 
the circumstances, but it was at this meeting that a resolution was 
passed in favour of a stricter neutrality to be enforced by the re- 
presentatives of the three treaty powers. The fact is worthy of note 
for two reasons. It showed that the community was beginning to 
tire of the farcical tragedy in the city, and it gave an early sign of 
the divided national authority under which alone it was possible for 
Shanghai government to run smoothly. 

Indeed it was during this time that events were rough-hewing 
the outlines of various changes which were soon to be shaped into 
the form under which they were subsequently responsible for much 
of the history we have to relate. Nothing in political or other life 
is more certain to discover theoretic fallacies than practical ex- 
perience in work-a-day routine. It was in this way that the weak 
points in our first rough-and-ready Land Regulations were dis- 
covered. It was thus that men perceived their insufficiency. It is 
true that they were the outcome of the difficulties of their time, but 
the times had changed, and circumstances with them. We shall 
see, however, that their abolition was as much connected with the 
events of 1853-4 as of those which preceded. The old regulations 
throwing responsibility on British officials alone were to be sup- 
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planted by others handing over to each treaty power the undisputed 
control of its own nationals. ‘‘The contemplated change,’’ said 
Mr. Alcock in writing to Mr. Cunningham, ‘‘is to constitute a 
cosmopolite settlement and municipality on the ground originally set 
apart for the British.’’ 

The continued rebel occupation of the city, causing as it did a 
complete upset of the ordinary Customs’ routine, was further instru- 
mental in bringing about the establishment of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs’ Service under the direction of foreigners. The ‘‘soul of 
goodness In things evil’’ was, perhaps, never more apparent in China 
than im this experience, for the outcome was a demonstration of what 
is possible in a Chinese revenue department when it is so managed 
that all its income may be returned direct to the financial authorities, 
and there are no outgoings beyond the mere cost of collection. 

But for the moment we are interested most of all in the third 
great change brought about by current events as they then were. 
We have already seen the Committee of Roads and Jetties at work, 
and the thought must have suggested itself that it was merely a 
matter of evolution which turned this into a full-fledged Municipal 
Council. It was not so, however. To discover the true source of 
the Shanghai Municipality we have to look where few men 
would ever dream of looking—to the differences of opinion 
between British and American Consuls and Ministers on one side, 
and British and American Naval authorities on the other. It is an 
interesting story. Roads and Jetties have nothing to do with it. 

In order that it may be clearly understood, it is necessary that 
our tale may be traced to its sources, British and American. An outline 
only is necessary. Suffice it to say that when the Treaty of Nanking 
opened to the world’s trade the Five Ports, the British Government 
despatched two sets of representatives to watch over British interests. 
These were the Ministerial and the Naval. The former included 
the Consuls, the latter the Senior Naval Officer and his subordinates 
incommand. The twoservices were absolutely independent the one of 
the other. No Consul received orders from a Naval officer ; no Nava! 
Officer could be constrained to obey a Consul. The latter received 
his instructions through the Plenipotentiary from the Foreign Office, 
the former from the Admiralty. Matters were still further com- 
plicated at times, as we shail see, by the fact that the authorities 
in Hongkong were under the control of the Colonial Office. Now and 
again we discover piquant passages in despatches showing that the 
natural difference of opinion under such circumstances occasionally 
led to epistolary exchanges of a somewhat pointed type. A British 
Admiral, for example, would issue an order for the withdrawal of a 
warship from Shanghai at the very time when the Consul and the 
community thought it essential for her to remain. But the last 
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word on such occasions rested with the seaman. It should, however, 
be plainly stated that, until 1854, there was no difference of opinion 
serious enough to affect the permanent interests of the community. 

In the American service, where a precisely similar independence 
in the services was found, there was considerably more friction than 
was the case in the British. This was particularly noticeable during 
the short service as Plenipotentiary of Col. Humphrey Marshall. 
His appointment covered three days less than a year, but that year 
was 1853, a year remarkable in the Far East for various things, 
especially the opening, in July, of Japan by Commodore Matthew 
Galbraith Perry. Commodore Aulick, Perry’s predecessor as Senior 
Naval Officer, did not by any means see eye to eye with his diplomatic. 
colleague who, as an old soldier, was inclined to the effective use of 
arms rather than the, in China, ineffective use of pens. With the 
gentlemanly Perry, the Minister was on no better terms, and when 
in September, 1853, he left Shanghai for the south, it was in the 
first P. & O. steamer that came to the port, the ‘‘Lady Mary Wood,”’ 
by which, he said, he travelled *‘for want of a more appropriate 
means of conveyance.’’ 

Such was the state of affairs which, in the autumn of 1854, led 
to events of lasting influence. By that time the Treaty Consuls had 
all come to the conclusion that further supplies for the rebels should 
be prevented from passing through the settlement, the only wide 
open door. Messrs. Alcock, Murphy, and Edan, representing res- 
pectively Great Britain, the United States, and France, were at one 
on the point. The French Admiral Laguerre upheld their views, 
and was prepared to land men to protect the suggested wall which 
was effectually to cut off all supplies from the settlement. 

It was here that the difference occurred. The French diplomatic 
and naval authorities were quite at one. Indeed we have it on the 
authority of an American Minister that where a French Plenipoten- 
tiary was, a French naval officer had no voice in negotiations of any 
kind. Admiral Stirling, however, who was in command of the 
British squadron, so interpreted his instructions as to bring himself 
in direct opposition to the Minister, to Mr. Alcock and the majority 
of the resident community. The main fact upon which he stood was 
that Great Britain was neutral in the struggle. For him to provide 
armed force ashore for the purpose of preventing the city rebels from 
overthrowing a wall intended for their undoing would be an act of 
war, and the Crown alone can declare war. He had approved Capt. 
O’Callaghan’s action in connexion with the Battle of Muddy Flat 
on the ground of necessity, not because of the call of a Consular 
oficer. But his general instructions prohibited acts of hostility 
towards the subjects of foreign lands. In his opinion the protection 
of the community was the business, first of all, of the Chinese 
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Government, and, secondly, of the community itself. He had 
permitted the continuance of naval guards ashore, first because of 
the assumed need, and, secondly, because he hoped that steps would 
be taken to make such action legal from the naval point of view. 

At first the attitude of the American Naval Officers was precisely 
like that of their British friends. Towards the end of 1854, however, 
the new American Minister, Mr. McLane, induced them to join the 
French in defence of the wall, and thus matters continued to the 
end, the British maintaining a guard ashore, but taking no part in 
the blockade of the city. Later on we shall see that it was just at 
this point where the thin end of the wedge of separation between the 
two settlements was inserted. The French had made an unsuccess- 
ful assault on the city, and were sore at the lack of support afloat 
when they had it in some measure ashore. The fact that the 
Crimean War was in progress at the time, and that British and 
French were allies in it, made Admiral Stirling’s abstention seem 
all the more strange and quixotic. That gentleman was not, 
however, to be turned from the line of conduct he thought correct. 
He was firm in the conviction that the only legal call which would 
relieve him of the responsibility of taking part in a local conflict at 
Shanghai was the call of a Municipality. 

Thus it was that the Shanghai Municipality came into existence. 

The day that saw its birth was the 11th July, 1854. That was 
five days after the public announcement in the press of the inaugura- 
tion of the Imperial Maritime Customs Service under foreign super- 
vision. Shanghai had been in labour, and these were her twins. 
Mr. Alcock presided over the public meeting which formally inau- 
gurated the Municipality, and his speech on that occasion is an 
historical document of much interest and value. It was supposed 
to be his last appearance as a British official attached to Shanghai, 
for his transfer to Canton had already been decided upon. He opened 
with a reference to the new Land Regulations which made possible 
the Municipality for which the community had waited, and would, 
it was hoped, secure that great desideratum, a combination of 
communal elements hitherto immiscible. Though the ground had 
originally been conceded to the British, they had never used it 
exclusively. Experience had shown, however, that the principles 
under which British action had to be taken involved both inter- 
national and treaty rights. The present Regulations had been 
agreed to by the Ministers of all the three treaty powers, and the 
Taotai’s seal had been affixed to them. ‘Their basis was the equal 
obligation of all, a goal which the British scheme had not been able 
toattain. The new regulations were binding on all alike. 

The outgoing Committee of Roads and Jetties had shown that 
a new departure was needed. Tecent events had ‘‘entirely changed 
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the character of the settlement.’’ In the early part of 1853, they 
had seen almost the last of native houses within the limits. The 
autumn and winter had brought in a ‘‘crowd of houseless refugees,”’ 
with boatloads besides swarming along the Bund and obstructing the 
jetties. It would be the duty of the new Municipality to see into 
such things and to provide self-government through the Land- 
Renters. 

Then came the inevitable reference to the question of defence. 
It was impossible, Mr. Alcock said, and his personal experience had 
been a little bitter, 1t was impossible through Consular action alone 
to make permanent provision for the defence of the settlement. It 
- was no longer a Committee of Roads and Jetties that was needed, 
but a protective body. Previous action of the Naval authorities 
could not be legally justified. It was true that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was primarily responsible for the safety of the community, 
but recent experience had shown that the residents must either make 
provision for their own defence or pack up and go. They had chosen 
the first alternative, an armed neutrality, which had become still 
more illegal with the return of the Imperialist forces. The battle 
they had recently fought was in reality war upon the Emperor of 
China. No Senior Naval Officer could make permanent an arrange- 
ment intended only for an emergency. ‘‘Neither Great Britain, nor 
the United States, nor France had undertaken by treaty to protect 
their subjects on shore in Chinese territory, nor could they, by treaty, 
legally do so without the assent of the Chinese Government.’’ 

As a matter of self-preservation, however, the Municipal Counc! 
could do these things. They could call in anybody and everybody to 
help them. It was not likely that the Chinese Government would. for 
some time, be in a position to give protection, and the community 
would have to tax itself for police and other expenses, the native 
residents and authorities paying their share. Art. X of the new 
regulations gave them all necessary power, and the assessments 
would cover the value of land, of houses, and such wharfage dues as 
might be agreed on. Mr. Alcock closed with an expression of his 
belief that the change could not fail to be ‘‘of permanent benefit to 
the community.’ 

Such is a brief outline of the contents of this charter of 
Municipal liberties. Mr. Alcock had not over-stated the conditions 
causing diversity of views. They were threefold. Broadest of all 
were the national differences, British, American, French, and others. 
It had become plainly evident that unless the British Government 
seized the settlement bodily, and made it British territory, which 
neither treaty right nor national policy permitted, there must be a . 
division of authority based upon a union of power. Mr. Cunningham, 
American Vice-Consul, to whom Shanghai owes much, put the 
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matter as wisely as epigrammatically, ‘‘Common law,’’ he said, 
‘is better than a common head.’’ National differences became less 
acute immediately the change was made. 

But there were other antagonistic elements besides these. It 
was by no means an uncommon thing for the community to be 
largely at variance with its Consuls, whether British, American, or 
French. Lay reading of treaties did not always square with that of 
the officials, a matter of no wonder when the verv general terms in 
which the treaties were drawn are considered. Then there was the 
new Customs’ service. The amount of friction engendered by this 
can be measured only by the sensitiveness of certain Consular 
officials, and the longing for a return to the old ‘‘arrangements’’ on 
the part of some merchants. We shall hear more of these. Finally, 
the community had a knack of dividing sharply on such questions as 
currency, a matter which at the time was a burning question on 
account of a proposed change from the Carolus dollar either to the 
tael or the Mexican. All these differences are faithfullv reflected in 
that storehouse of Shanghai history, the “‘North China Herald.”’ 

Mr. Alcock’s speech was no sooner ended than the meeting set 
to work to pass no fewer than sixteen resolutions. Amongst them were 
decisions calling for an annual election of Councillors, the first Council 
being elected on the spot. It consisted of Messrs. Kay, Cunningham, 
King and Fearon, with Dr. Medhurst, of the London Mission. The old 
svstem of taxation was abolished, and authority was sought for the 
taxation of Chinese residents. The Council was given power to use 
the funds of the Municipality, but they were not to incur any debt 
without special permission from the Land-Renters. They were to 
form a Police force at once which was to be under their sole control, the 
naval authorities being asked to continue their support for the time 
being. It must not be forgotten that the city was still in the hands 
of the rebels. As a last suggestion it was urged that Hongkew 
should be incorporated with the settlement, a desire which was not 
to bear fruit for nearly a decade. 

The early experiences of the Council are full of interest. They 
held their first meeting on the 17th July, 1854. After a division of 
themselves into two Sub-Committees for the better carrying out of 
their duties, they proceeded with that special business which had 
called them into being—the protection of the settlement. There was 
still need. It was but three months since the Battle of Muddy Flat. 
The situation was strained in various ways, and it really was 
necessary for the peace and good order of the community that there 
should be armed forces ashore as well as afloat. ‘The Council, 
therefore, officially and formally, called upon the Naval authorities, 
British, French, and American, to maintain a guard on the western 
boundary of the settlement, and to this they all agreed. It was this 
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understanding which secured Chinese acquiescence in the establish- 
ment of the Municipality. 

At their second meeting, the Council appointed a clerk, the first 
Municipal Secretary, at a salary of $50 per mensem. They ordered 
the construction of a paved footpath from the Bund to the Fives 
Court along Park Lane, thus marking out the line of the present 
Nanking Road as far as the Honan Road at the N.W. corner of 
Which the Fives Court stood. They made arrangements for new taxa- 
tion, and sent to Hongkong for their first Superintendent of Police, an 
ex-army man, Mr. 8. Clifton, whose daughter and grandchildren are 
still Shanghai residents. Mr. Clifton had served as Inspector of 
Police in Hongkong, and was instructed to bring with him as many 
good policemen as he could get. His pay amounted to $150 a 
month, which with the exchange then ruling was considerably over 
£500 a year. For two British naval men seriously wounded and 
invalidated at the Battle of Muddy Flat, the Council voted a 
thousand dollars, and for that sum got a draft for £312.10s. Asked 
regarding the legality of letting houses or selling land within the 
limits to natives, the Council refused to express an opinion, but they 
would take steps to abate nuisances such as gambling dens and 
opium-houses. The Chinese were to pay 8 per cent. on house 
property occupied by them, an amount considered fair at the time 
since it was mainly on their account that the Police Force was 
necessary. The first Municipal Budget, destined to meet with 
extremely severe criticism, amounted to a total of $25,000, of which, 
on the expenditure side, the Police required no less than $15,000, 
while of the revenue $14,000 was expected to come from Wharfage 
dues. 

One of the early decisions of the Council soon brought them 
into conflict with the Consular authorities. In alphabetic order the 
Councillors took it in turn to enquire into the circumstances of all 
arrests by the Police. Each accepted this duty for a week at a time, 
and all offenders taken in charge were at once brought before the 
Councillor on duty who heard the circumstances and either freed the 
one detained or sent him to a responsible authority for trial. 

In October a Land-Renters’ meeting was held, at which, only 
by a majority of 18 to 15, power was given the Council to borrow 
$12,500, ‘‘on the best terms they can,’’ for the purpose of building 
a barrack for the Police. The voting was significant of a growing 
state of rebellion against a Council which could dream of such an 
expenditure as $25,000 in a single year! Another meeting was 
called, and held on the 10th November, when the principal resolution 
passed ran thus :—‘‘That the Municipal Council be not empowered 
to assess the Foreign Residents and Foreign Trade of the port to a 
greater amount than six thousand dollars in all,’’ without express 
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sanction. It was also decided that a payment of $50 in taxes of 
any sort should entitle a resident to a vote. 

No Councillor was present at this meeting, a sure sign of the 
prevailing friction. Mr. Alcock, who presided, was in grave doubt 
as to the legality of some of the procedure, and the meeting was 
adjourned to the 24th when the Council attended. Mr. Alcock then 
announced that the Chinese authorities would pay a third of the cost 
of the Police force. He impressed on the assembly the binding force 
of the Land Regulations, and the Chairman of the Council in a 
manly, straightforward speech declared the policy on which the 
Council was prepared either to stand or fall. One single resolution 
was passed, and that in a manner which emphasised the disunion of 
the time. It was worded thus:—''That the Municipal Council 
continue to exercise the duties of their office until the conclusion of 
the term for which they were elected—governed solely by the 
resolutions passed at the meeting of Renters held at the British 
Consulate on the 11th July, and the 17th October last.’’ The voting 
was 31 for and 27 against the proposition. 

Changes in the personnel were frequent. Mr. Kay resigned the 
Chairmanship and was succeeded by Mr. Fearon. Mr. Cunningham 
handed over the Treasurership to Mr. King—there was no Council 
accountant—and Mr. Brine, the first Secretary, gave place to 
Mr. Macandrew. 

But the most serious difficulty arose over Police matters. At 
its tenth meeting, on the 20th November, 1854, the Council resolved 
that it could not recognise the right of any Consular authority to give 
any instructions to the Municipal Police regarding Police duties. 
Its members, however, held themselves responsible to their res- 
pective Consuls for the legal exercise of their powers. To-day some 
of the seventeen regulations for the governance of the force make 
interesting reading. ‘The Superintendent, for example, in addition 
to his strictly Police duties, had to supervise the cleaning and lighting 
of the streets, the abating of nuisances, and the removal of obstruc- 
tions. He had also to assist the Consuls under Council orders, to 
watch the import of arms, and to disarm all armed natives. He was 
to aid in the collection of taxes and the laying out of roads, and his 
authority covered the French as well as the other settlement. 

With the departure of the rebels in February, 1855, and the 
re-establishment of Imperial authority, the Consuls warned the 
Council that the police were not ‘‘sworn constables,’’ that no fire- 
arms were to be put into their hands, and no interference whatever 
permitted with the Imperial authorities or their officers in the settle- 
ment. Any seizure of Chinese was to be immediately reported to 
the Senior Consul. ‘‘None but Magistrates can without illegality 
have parties apprehended and brought before them for hearing.’’ 
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The Councillors were doing this, and the Consuls were of opinion 
that the sooner the Police were disbanded the better, and they 
were not prepared to assume the responsibility for their employ. 
But should the community deem it necessary to maintain a ‘‘few 
Police constables,’’ then, ‘‘to make such Constables efficient and 
legal instruments”’ they should be ‘‘under the immediate orders and 
responsibility of the Consuls.’’ The Council had put firearms into 
the hands of the Police: that was ‘‘an infraction of the law,’’ of 
which the Consuls were ‘‘bound to take notice.’’ 

On the day following this, a further communication was received 
from Mr. Alcock by the Chairman of Council. Richard Henry Hall, 
No. 17, of the Municipal Police—whose name, as that of the first 
practical asserter of what afterwards became a portion of our local 
law, deserves record—when on duty at the Barrier Gate, had the 
temerity to stop and detain for some considerable time no less a 
personage than H.E. Keih. The letter then proceeds :—‘‘I have 
had the Policeman in question apprehended and brought before me 
to answer for the outrage against the Imperial Authorities, on a 
charge of illegally obstructing the passage of a Chinese Officer: and 
on that charge he has been convicted and sentenced to three days 
imprisonment. I regret that the punishment should fall upon the 
man instead of those who gave him his orders, if, as he alleges, he 
was acting under orders, but it 1s time the Municipal force should be 
convinced that no order of the Municipal Council or any of their 
officers will avail as a defence for the commission of an illegal act : 
but that they are answerable in their own persons: and it behoves 
the Council to take care they issue no orders to their servants sub- 
jecting them to legal penalties, if the latter as their agents carry 
them into execution.”’ 

This was followed in March by a notification that as the civil 
power of China had resumed its sway in Shanghai, the Consuls 
considered that ‘‘from this date the Police Force under its present 
organisation must be considered to have virtually ceased, and 
officers and men of which it has been formed are prohibited from 
acting except under instructions formally approved and countersigned 
by the constituted authorities, native and foreign.’’ In April these 
instructions had been agreed to, and we find them signed by Mr. 
Aleock and bearing the Council’s stamp with the signature of 
W. W. Vacher. The constables were duly sworn, and instructed 
in their duty which was to be carried out ‘‘with temper and d's- 
cretion.”’ 

Communications concerning taxation show very clearly the 
curious conditions then prevailing. Thus in March, 1855, Bowman 
& Co. write to say that their land assessed at $20,000 is only worth 
$5,000. ‘‘If vou will make this alteration, we shall be happy to 
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settle these accounts.’’ Another writer does not wish ‘‘to appear 
disobliging,’’ and therefore pays, but ‘‘please bear in mind that I do 
so. . . not because I am hable,’’ adding in a final phrase to 
clinch the matter, ‘I have law on my side.’’ Soin February, 1856, 
Rémi, Schmidt & Cie. write to the Treasurer :—‘*The French 
authorities not having recognised the Municipal Council, we are 
exceedingly sorry to return the enclosed note for wharfage dues 
unpaid.’’ Many such documents might be added, but enough have 
been given to show how shaky the early Municipal structure was, 
and with what good temper the earliest Councillors must have borne 
the trials of their dubious position. Their lot, like that of their 
policemen ‘‘was not a happy one.’’ A somewhat similar condition 
of affairs is said to exist at the present time, 1918, in Kuling. 

A few interesting if disconnected facts will serve to show the 
contrast between the Shanghai Municipality as it was in the fifties 
and as we know it now. The first Municipal accountant was 
appointed at an annual salary of $500 because the auditors were 
unable to pass the first amateur accounts submitted to them! For 
some years the Council’s banker was the Compradore of Russell & Co. 
on whom the Municipal orders were drawn. As has been seen, the 
Council were instructed to secure their first loan on the best terms 
they could get, and it 1s of interest to learn that the Shanghai 
Library advanced $1,200 at 15 per cent.! Wiuth no gas or electricity 
the streets were lighted by oil lamps, and the brilliancy of the 
illumination may be guessed from the fact that its monthly cost was 
$12. Sanitary work was done for exactly the same amount. One 
of our most important innovations, leading in time to the establish- 
ment of the Mixed Court, dates from July, 1856, when Mr. 
Robertson, then British Consul, announced that he had leave from 
the Chihsien to sentence Chinese offenders brought before him to 
more or less hard labour on the roads, and for their security to put 
them in a chaingang, provided the Council would feed them. 
Beggars were disposed of at a cheap rate by ferrying them across to 
Pootung. 

We cannot close this chapter without a reference to the manner 
in which the British Government viewed the circumstances recorded 
in it. Both Admiral Stirling and Mr. Alcock wrote strongly in 
defence of their respective lines of action. Each believed that he 
was faithfully carrying out his instructions, the gist of which in both 
cases was neutralitv. Mr. Alcock was at one with the Ministers 
and with his Consular colleagues who were resident on the spot, and 
therefore more likely to be in a position to gauge correctly the course 
of events than a naval officer whose main attention was being given 
to active war in which his success was so slight as to earn for himself 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Stirling the Unready.’’ It is difficult not to think 
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that the gallant gentleman was a little inclined to stand on his 
dignity. He accuses the Consul of ‘‘assuming in some degree the 
Royal Prerogative,’’ and pledging naval support to a scheme of which 
the Admiral did not approve. His readiness to acquiesce in the 
desires of the Municipal Council which his scruples had largely 
helped to call into existence may, perhaps, be taken as a measure of 
his personal feeling against the Consul. 

At home in London men’s minds were far more occupied with 
the position in the Crimea than they could possibly be with a petty 
question of neutrality in Shanghai. The Admiralty, however, found 
time to discuss the question with the Foreign Office, and the con- 
clusion come to was that Capt. O’Callaghan had done right in not 
joming the French in their assault on the city, but that he was to 
aid in the defence of the settlement if it were attacked, while 
Admiral Stirling’s line of action at Shanghai received the fullest 
support in which Lord Clarendon for the Foreign Office concurred. 
About a fortnight later, however, the Foreign Office on its own 
behalf approved the complete investment of the city, and three weeks 
later still, (23rd January, 1855), expressed its ‘‘entire satisfaction”’ 
with Mr. Alcock. Possibly the home authorities saw in the Admiral 
aman who hesitated to assume responsibility, while they recognised 
in the Consul! one who never shrank from it. 

Far more serious was the passing attitude of the Foreign Office 
to the question of the municipality. The strong desire of the British 
Government to observe in the strictest possible manner its treaty 
engagements is apparent in this no less than in the matter of 
neutrality just discussed. By the treaty, China was responsible for 
the protection of foreigners. Admiral Stirling had taken his stand 
on this fact. The authorities at home did the same. They acknow- 
ledged the right of the foreign residents to combine for their own 
defence, but they held that neither the Minister nor the Consul 
should have been a party to that transaction. For the time being, 
therefore, the view taken by Sir John Bowring and Mr. Alcock was 
neither approved nor confirmed. The picture of ‘‘an independent, 
self-governed Republic’’ foreshadowed in Mr. Alcock’s speech, even 
When allowance was made for eastern grandiloquence, did not com- 
mend itself to the British authorities. They were not sorry to hear, 
some months later, that municipal government at Shanghai was 
“rightly” to be abolished, and in May, 1855, approval was expressed 
of Sir John Bowring’s instructions to Mr. Alcock to inform the 
Chinese authorities that England did not support the ‘“‘Voluntary 
Association,’’ to wit, the Shanghai Municipal Council. 

How circumstantial necessities on the spot were stronger than 
blameless desires half a world away will be shown as our story 
evolves. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A SMUGGLER’S PARADISE. 


One of man’s earliest social discoveries was the mutual advan- 
tage of barter. Like mercy, it was twice blessed. There was no 
profit in it in the modern sense, for measures of value were not as 
yet in use, but of satisfaction there was as much as may be seen 
to-day in the lower forms of a preparatory school when Tompkins 
Minor swaps with Jones junior a battered top which he does not 
want for a broken knife which he covets. It was thus that the 
hunter on the hills came down to the more civilised plains and 
exchanged pelts for weapons and other necessaries. Only when a 
measure of value had come into man’s life did profit accrue; and 
with it came the middleman, the trader by profession. By that 
time, too, society was sufficiently graded for there to be superior 
classes vested with power, and inferior ones subject tothem. Under 
such circumstances no sooner did a ‘‘petty tyrant’’ know that some 
haggler or other was waxing fat out of the profits he was making as 
a go-between, than a demand was made for a share of the spoil, 
usually a very substantial share. 

In this manner was created the first smuggler. His crime was 
essentially law-made. It is far too late now to enquire by what right 
a feudal lord demanded the first-fruits of men’s industry, and the 
more or less degrading servitude of both sexes. Custom which gives 
law to practice as well as to language can alone reply, for in time the 
avarice of one became the “‘right’’ of many, and so it came to pass 
that overlords not only claimed all kinds of subsidies from their 
inferiors but had their claims allowed. Custom, however, 1s rarely 
altogether one-sided. If privileges are conceded to the master, 
evasion is permitted the man. No sooner had a call been made on 
the first profiteer than plans began for the reduction of these calls to 
the absolute minimum. Force being on the gide of the despoiler, 
lying, trickery, deceit, and all their defensive brood came to the 
aid of the despoiled, and no known land has ever escaped the de- 
gradation of character which has followed the condonation of every 
kind of guile, chicane, and mis-representation so long as it was used 
for the circumvention of an unpopular enactment. It soon became 
the custom, therefore, to look upon the smuggler as a law-breaking 
patriot. He was a lineal descendant of the natural free-trader : 
a friend to the poor, a foe to their oppressors. The early history of 
his escapades and adventures is romance from beginning to end. 
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Even now there are many people who deny that there is anv 
moral guilt in smuggling diamonds into New York, opium into 
China, or while the war lasts, contraband into Germany. Much 
depends on the aims of legislators, and the use to which their fiscal 
revenues are applied. We have seen how the first impost may have 
been made, and it is but necessary to follow the course of China’s 
history to see how the practice then started has been continued, for 
just as the first seizure was intended for the enrichment of the man 
who seized, so has it always been in this land. Chinese revenue 
has been collected, not so much for the good of the Chinese people, 
as for the benefit of the Chinese mandarins. From these lords of 
creation to their friends is but a step, and monopolies or protective 
imposts soon secured such unheard-of profits as we have seen in 
Canton. Inthe West there have been well-meant, though oft-times 
mistaken, laws for the safe-guarding of home industries, and these 
have raised the double claim that they were not only intended for 
the protection of the nation’s wealth, but also for the defence of its 
workers. Tariffs with these objects in view are of long standing. 
Others intended for the weakening of a rival in days when war was 
a business were perfectly justifiable, and will remain so until 
arbitration 1s part and parcel of an enforceable international law. 
Tariffs for the raising of legitimate revenue or for the collection of 
special funds, as for instance, those needed for harbour improvement, 
the lighting of coasts, etc., are open only to such criticism as may 
befall all improvable schemes of taxation. The evasion of these 
belongs, of course, to a totally different type of fault from that which 
attached to the earliest of all smugglers. 

The moral guilt of a man who prevented the falling of his own 
goods into the claws of a tyrannical despoiler has never yet been 
recognised in any civilised land. Many a man in early times became 
a smuggler for the same reasons as made other men poachers. They 
sought excitement and at the same time had the supreme delight of 
breaking a law which knew no popular support, and of running 
counter to the wishes of some local despot against whom the whole 
country-side had a grudge. Such men were popular heroes, less 
notorious than the Robin Hoods and Dick Turpins of their day, but 
having the good wishes of nine-tenths of the common people. It has 
remained for modern times to produce the smuggler who, amongst 
other things, wishes to undersell his rivals or to deceive them regard- 
ing the amount of trade he is doing. 

Smugglers have much in common. They may be British, 
American, French, or Chinese in species, but the genus is one, and 
such differences as there are may be traced to differences in tariffs, 
in the character of Customs officials, and other circumstances of race 
and position. Buckle tells of just such gangs of armed desperadoes 
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in the Britain of bygone days as we know now in China, men whe 
‘“‘hved by disobeying the laws their ignorant rulers had imposed,” 
and who, having become ‘‘desperate from fear of punishment and 
accustomed to the commission of every crime, contaminated the 
surrounding population.’’ Martineau ‘says that, both in England 
and France, ‘‘there was an utter dissoluteness of morals’ connected 
with these transactions. Cheating and lying were essential to the 
whole system: drunkenness accompanied it: contempt for all law 
grew up under it: honest industry perished beneath it : and it was 
~ crowned with murder.’’ Of smugglers taken in France, Townsend 
says, ‘‘some of them are hanged, some are broken upon the wheel, 
and some are burnt alive.’’ 

Turning again to China we find Dr. Chin Chu in his ‘‘Tanff 
Problem in China”’ Chapter I, giving a sketch of her tariff history. 
He divides it into four periods of which the first lasted till 1843, the 
second till 1885, the third till 1906, the last continuing till the present 
day. For the moment we are concerned only with the first of these, 
which shows that coast Custom houses have existed in China since 
the Yuan dynasty of the 14th century. Under Kang-hsi (1662-1722), 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fokien, and Kwangtung all collected dues from 
shipping, the whole coast having at one time been open to the vessels 
of the West. Kienlung in 1736 was so far impressed with the justice 
of a remonstrance regarding official oppression that he ordered the 
removal of a ten per cent. surtax. But, as Dr. Chin Chu shows, the 
Canton tariff of later days consisted of regular and irregular levies, 
and the only limit to the latter, that is to say to the sums demanded 
over and above the legal rate, was rebellion point, at which mer- 
chants would rather stop trading than pay. We have seen how thus 
system was the fertile parent of widespread smuggling of which the 
moral wrong was microscopic, except perhaps on the native official 
side. 

In a less degree the same is true of Shanghai to whose smuggling 
story we now turn. We have seen how Capt. Balfour was intro- 
duced to the ‘‘six faithful and trusty merchants’’ of the ‘‘Banking 
Firm or Shroff Shop’’ which had been entrusted with the receipt of 
customs on behalf of the Taotai. They cross the stage of our drama 
and are seen no more, although their underlings figure now and then 
as supers. About three months after his arrival we find Capt. 
Balfour engaged in an effort to secure a bonding system, to which the 
Taotai was well disposed, but to which the Imperial Commissioner 
was not, and of which the American treaty lessened the need. The 
matter dropped, therefore, but a later development, a system of 
transfer of duties on re-exports, secured some of the advantages of 
a bonding system without the trouble and expense of bonded ware- 
houses. After a year’s experience Capt. Balfour bore willing testt 
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mony to the civility and friendliness of the Customs, adding a pointed 
warning to his countrymen and foreigners generally not to permit 
their native staffs to use the Hong name for the purpose of imposing 
on the Customs’ officials. We shall presently see why at treaty _ 
ports there was all this unexpected kindness while at inland stations, 
at Soochow and Hangchow, for example, anti-foreign feeling showed 
itself as might have been expected. Differences in cloth measures, 
differences in the ‘‘touch’’ of sycee, gave Hangchow a chance to 
‘squeeze,’ and Capt. Balfour recommended that an arrangement 
should be come to in regard to this rather than that the risk should 
be run of stopping the trade. 

It will be remembered that the Treaty of Nanking imposed on 
British Consuls a duty which all succeeding treaties were careful to 
avoid, the duty of protecting the Chinese revenue to the best of their 
ability. The effect of this provision was apparent in the early days 
of the settlement when a keen-eyed British Consul pounced hawk- 
‘* hke upon offending British merchants while others having no consul 
at all over them were a law to themselves. Before the port had been 
opened three months an opium case occurred. The manifest of the 
brig “‘Amelia’’ showed one single chest of Turkish opium. Stig- 
matising this as ‘‘a serious error . . . a most fatal mistake,’ 
the Consul suggested that as the ship had not yet been in port for 
24 hours, the chest should be thrown overboard. ‘The day following, 
the ‘“‘Maingay”’ arrived, and it was then discovered that both these 
vessels had transhipped opium to the ‘‘Wilham the Fourth’’ then on 
the point of leaving. The Consul stopped her. His right course 
was by no means clear. Opium was contraband by Chinese law, 
but not by British. Which was he toapply? He did not hesitate. 
Doubtless his soldier training had accustomed him to prompt decis- 
ions. Though, therefore, he applied for instructions, he acted 
instanter against the guilty ships. It was true, as he reported, that 
opium Was publicly conveyed about and sold in the streets, that 
opium boats openly passed the Custom House without molestation, 
that the highest officials were well acquainted with these facts and 
took no notice of them. Consular failings, however, if such there be, 
should ever Jean to virtue’s side. 

Full investigation of the case proved that in place of the single 
chest shown by the ‘‘Amelia’s’’ manifest there were 128 chests in 
all. Each of the three vessels was fined $500 for transhipping or 
discharging cargo without a permit. The ‘‘Amelia’’ and “‘Maingay’’ 
were mulcted in another $500 each for having false manifests, the 
latter in still another $500 for breaking bulk before her permit was 
issued, and a final $200 for the irregularity of her papers. The 
opium was confiscated by the Chinese authorities, the ‘‘William the 
Fourth’’ was sent under arrest to Canton, and the two other ships 
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detained in Shanghai awaiting the decision of the Minister. Plainly, 
Capt. Balfour took a highly serious view of the occasion and of his 
duty in regard to it. Breaches of the treaty were, he said in a public 
notification, “‘dangerous alike to the character and interests of our 
native country.’’ It was in connexion with this case, which Capt. 
Balfour heard with two assessors, that the Chinese authorities laid 
down the rule that while opium was on board British ships it was 
under British law, but when landed or purchased by Chinese it came 
under Chinese law. Both the Taotai and the Viceroy expressed their 
appreciation of the Consul’s action, but beyond this perfunctory re- 
cognition there is no sign that any of the officials really welcomed the 
zeal displayed by the British officer. The reply of the Plenipotentiary 
pointed out that all matters of smuggling lay in the hands of the 
Chinese authorities to deal with as they hiked. It would have been 
better for the Consul to recommend that the Taotai should stop the 
trading of the offending ships, than that they should have been de- 
tained on the Consul’s own responsibility. One of the $500 fines on 
the ‘‘Maingay’’ was remitted: the remainder were enforced and 
handed over to the Chinese authorities. 

Yet the latter knew well that there were never less than three, 
and often as many as six opium ships lying outside Woosung, that in 
a single half year some 8,000 chests had been sold for $6,000,000, 
that some vessels also sold non-contraband goods outside, and that 
one in particular, the ‘‘Thomas Crisp,’’ had spent a month in this 
nefarious business before entering the port. In her case the Taotai 
did complain. ‘‘Why don’t you act?’’ was the gist of the Consular 
reply. All Chinese authorities were well aware of the fact that 
there was no British protection for smugglers, and that any attempt 
by these gentlemen at self-protection from Chinese revenue cruisers 
—if such had existed—would have put the contrabandists within the 
category of British outlaws. Yet nothing was done. There was 
one stock official argument at this time in favour of winking at the 
opium import. If that were stopped, ‘‘it would lead to the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy in China to so great an extent as to cause scarcity 
of food if not actual famine.’’ 

We shall see directly why official connivance at smuggling was 
extended to tea, silk, and other things. We shall see that in 
accordance with the British treaty, British consuls did what they 
could to protect China’s revenue while the merchants of other lands 
having no such restraint were a law to themselves. But it is now 
time to take another glance into the ‘‘Shroff Shop.’’ What do we 
find there? Mr. Alcock has sketched the living figures in lines that 
admit of no improvement. We see ‘‘two or three sleepy menials at 
$5 or $6 a month,”’ by whom, for the benefit of the Chinese exche- 
quer, there should have been collected about a million taels per 
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annum! It was through such channels, and in concert with such 
Chinese ‘‘authorities,’’ that British officials were to act in defence 
of China’s revenue! Can we wonder that all Customs ‘‘arrange- 
ments’’ were elastic, that official collusion with smugglers was the 
- rule, not the exception, that there was never a time when merchants 
were put to so little “‘inconvenience,’’ and that imports and exports 
came and went with all the ease which collusion could provide? In 
the spring of 1817, so that the convenience of shippers should be 
still further ensured, it was ordained that four other jetties besides 
that of the Custom House should be used for the examination and 
passing of cargo, the British consul hoping that, as the new svstem 
obviated previous delay and danger, and left nothing to be desired, 
there would now be neither fraud nor confusion. It was probably 
at or about this time that Capt. Balfour induced the Taotai to shift 
the Custom House from Nantao to the Temple on the Bund, in 
which building, for so many years, it remained. We have failed to 
discover the exact date of the transfer, but we have learnt that its 
main object was to ensure that the Consul and the Taotai should be 
enabled to have that joint supervision over the subordinates of the 
service which alone could secure the carrying out of the requirements 
of the Nanking treaty. For it had become more and more apparent 
that ‘‘the most favoured nations were those whose merchants were 
permitted to pay least attention to treaties and tariffs.’’ The best 
business chances went to those with the least moral fibre. 

The port had been open for five years before even American 
Consuls had full powers. Most other consuls were British merchants 
having, of course, none of the official standing of a Consul of profes- 
sional rank, but being equally in possession of the native official ear, 
a privilege under the circumstances greatly coveted. Some residents 
were without any representative at all, and then only a refusal of 
recognition by the Chinese authorities could compel them to respect 
the Land Regulations. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A SMUGGLERS’ PARADISE—continued. 


We must pass on to the year 1850 to discover the first of a series 
of notorious cases in which the native authorities permitted the 
loading of exports without attempting either to enforce payment of 
duties or stoppage of the goods. The vessel implicated in this case 
was the ‘‘Lady Mary Wood,’’ a small P. & O. steamer, the first of a 
long line which that enterprising company has provided for the 
benefit of Shanghai. Various firms were interested in the silk 
shipped on this occasion. When the matter was brought officially 
to Mr. Alcock’s notice, it was discovered that the value of the silk 
in question was some $240,000, that the shipping of it was an ‘‘act 
committed openly with no intention of evading the just revenue,’’ 
that the shipment was made in a manner recognised by the Customs, 
that other shipments had similarly been made since, and yet no 
complaint had been made regarding them, that the Customs were 
fully cognisant of the details of all shipments, that the facts were 
notorious, and hence the shippers were entitled to ask whether 
British firms could be ‘‘justly held hable for duties not impartially 
levied upon all.’’ Honourable firms had ‘‘no wish to evade an iota 
of regular duty.’’ 

The gist of the Consular reply was that export duty was legally 
leviable, that the escape of one culprit was no reason for the non- 
punishment of another, and that the Consul had no proof of mal- 
practices alleged against the Customs. The firms must pay, which 
they promptly did. But in their rejoinder, one firm informed the 
Consul that other parties implicated in the shipment had tendered 
payment of their duties to the Customs only to have them refused. 
The firm in question had admitted its shipment, and had nothing 
whatever to conceal, but what of the rest? The question was vital. 
Mr. Alcock could not lay down the law to nationals not his own, but 
he did, in a notification regarding illegal shipments, point out how 
interests of great magnitude were being endangered by ‘‘the abuse 
of privileges due to the extreme liberality of the Custom House 
authorities.”’ It was the Chinese Government and the fair trader 
who suffered. 

We have italicised two words which in 1850 needed no gloss. 
They do to-day, and it is due to the reader that this should now be 
added. Most residents in the Far East know that the Chinese 
system of revenue collection was practically that known as farming. 
It is this widespread knowledge which will have made the practice 
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of the native Customs’ authorities at Shanghai as above related 
apparently inexplicable. The firm above referred to were telling 
nothing but the simple truth when they said duties had been 
tendered and refused, and most people at the time seem to have 
understood why, but to the modern reader a native official refusing 
thousands of taels of which presumably a large percentage might 
find its way into his own pocket presents a picture so extraordinary 
as to call for explanation. That may be given in few words. 

° The Shanghai duties at the time, and for some years later, were 
not as yet farmed out. Consequently the Taotai had no personal 
incentive to swell the returns: quite the reverse in fact. The 
metropolitan government had decided, when the five ports were 
thrown open in 1843, that the revenue derived from each should be 
entered in ‘‘books to be sealed monthly and sent for inspection, 
the proceeds in like manner to be transmitted to Peking.’’ This 
departure from the normal course was ordered because the authorities 
had no means of fixing @ minimum to which subsequent farmers 
must conform. Taotais at the treaty ports therefore, found them. 
selves burdened with an unwonted expense. The silver collected 
had first of all, to be refined, and then forwarded to the capital at 
the sender's expense. Hcre were two weighty reasons for keeping 
down the receipts. ~ A third lay in the fact that the smaller the amount 
sent to Peking, the smaller the subsequent amount to be exacted from 
the occupant of the post. A tentative term of three years had, in 
the first instance, been ordained, but this was extended and seems 
to have lasted until the actual appointment of the Imperial Maritime 
Service under foreign supervision. 

Shanghai smuggling, therefore, contained a factor rarely met 
with. The natural desire of the smuggler to pay as little as possible 
was supplemented by that of the collector to receive as little as 
possible! It provided in real life an illustration of the parable of 
the Unjust Steward. (Luke XVI. 5, 6). ‘‘How much owest thou 


unto my lord? . . . And he said, An hundred measures of oil 
. And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, 
and write fifty.’ Sir Harry Parkes tells us that, with one variation, 


this was precisely the practice employed in Canton. A hundred tons 
of cargo were entered as fifty, but the merchant paid on seventy. 
He profited, therefore, to the extent of thirty per cent., the unjust 
official taking twenty, and the government losing a full half. This 
corroborates to some extent an estimate by Mr. Alcock, who thought 
that British trade was probably a third more than was officially 
reported. But, as he said, proof of this could be got only by the 
checking of manifests in and out of England. 

Some Taotais held that it was the duty of British Consuls to 
undertake the duty not only of the punishment but of the prevention 
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of smuggling. A little acquaintance with international law soon 
showed, however, that British officials had jurisdiction over their 
own nationals alone, and even where these were concerned it was 
impossible for a Consul to prevent smuggling when a Taotai aided 
init. Not less impossible was it, as a matter of practical life, fora 
British Consul to insist on British merchants paying cent. per cent. 
of their duties while others paid only such amounts as could be 
negotiated. Some merchant consuls, it is to be feared, worked hand 
in glove with native officials. We know of one instance in which a 
British subject and a pillar of the church, in his capacity as 
Portuguese Consul, stretched his powers far enough to hush up 
‘‘a series of irregularities and compromises.’’ The same gentleman 
on another occasion released goods which had without question been 
smuggled intentionally. It is not surprising to find, therefore, that, 
in 1852, Sir John Bowring informed British Consuls that it was the 
wish of the British Government that for the future all interference 
for the protection of the Chinese revenue should be withheld. The 
British Government was strongly opposed to smuggling, but it could 
not permit any coercion of British merchants which was not extended 
to all others. 

We must now glance at one or two of the most notorious 
examples of the kind of smuggling for which the treaty ports were 
becoming infamous. Early in the year 1851, the British ship “John 
Dugdale’ was loading tea for England. It was found that she had 
a cargo of 458,651 lbs., and Mr. Alcock informs us that he ‘‘held the 
grand chop issued by the Taotai’s office clearing the ship, and 
declaring all dutics to have been paid.’’ But on ‘‘information 
received’’ it was decided that the ‘‘John Dugdale,’’ instead of being 
allowed to proceed on her voyage, should discharge the whole of her 
cargo in order that certain statements might be put to the test. 
Then it was discovered that of the 458,651 lbs. on board, at least 
257,251 lbs. had not been legally reported to the Customs! Yet the 
whole cargo had been shipped in open day while the vessel was 
actually lying in front of the Custom House! With the bare facts 
before him, the Taotai admitted the culpability of his officers, agreed 
to waive the question of confiscation, and in lieu to mulct the 
shippers In a sum equivalent to double duty on the quantity 
admittedly smuggled. All the offenders were, of course, British. 
No others were interfered with, and one of these tried to defend his 
action, claiming “‘a prescriptive right to smuggle founded upon the 
assumed neglect of the British and Chinese authorities.’” For 4 
while after this episode there was, even amongst non-British traders, 
a somewhat greater regard for treaty stipulations. One fact was 
very evident: if Britons alone paid full dues, their trade was 
doomed, 
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The Taotai at this time was the notorious Woo Kien-chang, 
alias Samqua, a Canton ex-trader with purchased rank, whose 
despatches bore marks of his lack of literary style, who was after- 
wards accused by Keih and Eliang—probably with absolute truth— 
of being ‘‘on terms of friendly intercourse with the merchants belong- 
ing toseveral firms,’’ and who, as we have already seen, in succeeding 
' years became the centre of many intrigues in connexion with the 

occupation of the city by the Triads and Small Sword men. It was 
of him that the remark was made, *‘What, with merchant consuls 
and a merchant Taotai, becomes of the honest trader?’’ Of him, 
too, it was that Mr. McLean, American Plenipotentiary wrote in 
1854, “‘I declined his civilities, really because he is himself the 
principal criminal in all the troubles of Shanghai.”’ 

To avoid even the appearance of a monopoly against which 
British officials were always inveighing, the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce, then composed of British merchants, was refused recogni- 
tion both by the Consul and the Minister until 1850. We find it in 
1851 expressing the opinion that no Customs measures could be 
satisfactory unless they were at once general and impartial, and there 
is no doubt whatever that the consensus of opinion amongst its 
members was in favour of a strict and impartial carrying out of 
treaty stipulations. They even took such measures as were possible 
against the prevailing smuggling, but with an official like Woo in 
power their influence was, naturally, of little effect. 

On the 7th September, 1853, however, the Taotai’s career was 
checked in full course by the capture of the city. From that date 
till the 17th February, 1855, there was no acknowledged Imperial 
authority in Shanghai. As has been shown there was an Imperial 
army in the neighbourhood, but its power was incomplete. The 
Custom House had been looted, and though Woo on his return made 
three attempts to establish another in its stead, no lasting success 
attended any of them. Many residents held that under the circum- 
stances all treaty obligations had come to an end. Neither the 
British nor the American authorities concurred in this view. They 
declared that the success of a band of local freebooters could not rob 
the Chinese Government of its rights. It was therefore arranged 
that both British and American consuls should collect from their 
nationals guarantees for the payment of legal duties. The plan, 
spite of its illegality, might have been quite successful had there been 
reciprocal honesty on the native side. But that was lacking. It 
was the Attorney-General at Hongkong who declared against the 
legality of the provisional system, while the Minister disapproved 
but did not disavow it. But for more than two years the question 
of the ‘‘provisional duties’’ served as an apple of discord amongst the 

Western officials at Shanghai. The only parties really in fault were 
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the Customs officials and those who aided and abetted them in their 
dishonesty. Again and again, while the British and American 
Consuls were exacting guarantees of full payment from their 
nationals, the Customs authorities allowed vessels to leave either for 
part payment or for none at all. Thus while the British Consulate 
alone had collected provisional dues to the extent of Tls. 400,000 in 
about six months, four vessels, one Prussian, one Austrian, and two 
American had left without giving the required guarantee. Under 
such circumstances both the British and American Governments 
came to the same conclusion, viz., that as there was no equality of 
payment the whole of the provisional dues should be repudiated. 

Woo Taotai had made an attempt to set up a floating Custom 
House in the Huangpu opposite what is now the Public Garden, but 
that was of short continuance. He was not permitted to re-establish 
the former Custom House on the Bund, for the simple reason that 
it would have required a guard to protect it from the rebels, and as 
this must have been afforded either by the Imperialists or by 
foreigners, settlement neutrality would have been infringed. On the 
14th February, 1854, however, an agreement was come to whereby 
a Custom House should be set up on the Hongkew side of the 
Soochow Creek, then outside settlement limits. This marked the 
close of the provisional system, the British Government being of 
opinion that the previous system under which British officials had 
no responsibility should be re-established as soon as possible. The 
American authorities had made the port free, and other non- 
represented merchants were taking full advantage of the fact, every 
fresh shipment without payment of duty furnishing a fresh argument 
against the liquidation of past guarantees. Previous to the opening 
of the Soochow Creek Custom House, the Chinese authorities had 
by means of inland barriers stopped the influx of exports from the 
interior until satisfactory arrangements had been made. It was 
hoped that the Soochow Creek establishment would honestly rise to 
the occasion. The provisional system had allowed of the export of 
some eighteen million pounds of tea and about 27,000 bales of silk. 

The new departure had its trial, but before it was two months 
old, the Bremen ship ‘‘Aristides’’ came in, discharged, loaded, and 
left, ‘‘without having complied with any one Custom House or Port 
regulation, or the payment of any duties, and with the cognizance 
and sanction of the Taotai.’’ Taxed with this, the Taotai said that 
a mistake had been made. ‘‘ Bremen’’ had been taken for 
‘‘Birmah,’’ and Birmah was a Chinese dependency! A demand 
that a certain British ship should be given similar treatment was 
refused except as a matter of favour and concession, and on condition 
that the United States Consul should not be told about it! The old 
smuggling system had come back as strong as ever. Treaty stipula- 
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tions were regarded as scraps of paper. Even the most honest 
merchant could hardly be expected to regard, as sacred, regulations 
openly dishonoured by those whose duty it was to enforce them. 
Ships began to leave on the understanding that they should pay 
‘fas the ‘Aristides’ did,’’ 1.e. by a bond containing conditions which 
rendered it farcical. There were, however, limits to the com- 
plaisance even of Woo Taotai. Of a British merchant who proposed 
to treat him in accordance with his own principles, he wrote, ‘‘The 
dishonesty of this merchant makes one’s very hair stand on end !’’ 

It is refreshing, however, in the midst of records such as these 
to come upon a report by Mr. Alcock which goes far to prove that 
the trading backbone of Shanghai was still made of good honest stuff. 
It was only during the period after the re-established Custoin House 
on the Soochow Creek that vessels ‘‘leaving under irregular condi- 
tions exceeded the number duly discharging their obligations.”’ In 
the period preceding, the exceptional cases did not exceed 10 per 
cent. of the total so far as duties were concerned. Out of 132 ships 
leaving, only 27 had been guilty of irregularity, a tonnage of 8,619 
out of 58,965. 

There is no necessity for us to pursue our smuggling story 
further. We have told enough, but not more than enough, to show 
how unique the conditions were, and how solid a foundation they 
provided for the establishment of the Imperial Maritime Customs 
Service which grew out of them. Native writers of character and 
repute have with some bitterness reprceached Western traders for 
their smuggling propensities. We hope that we have let in sufficient 
light to show that it was not Western merchants alone who were to 
blame. .All the world agrees that smuggling mav, according to 
circumstances, be either a venial or a heinous crime. Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Nanking it would unquestionably have been 
included under the latter category but for the connivance and corrup- 
tion of the Chinese officials whose practices we have sufficiently 
exposed. Where a tariff is so moderate as that of the Treaties there 
should be no attempt to evade its full incidence, and where these are 
made they should be known for what they are, and stigmatised 
accordingly. 

One matter only in this connexion needs a postscript, the 
question of the payment or non-payment of the provisional duties. 
In May, 1854, Mr. Wade wrote a thirty folio report on this matter. 
Up to that time, Woo Taotai had pretended to hold British Consuls 
responsible both for the prevention and punishment of British 
smugeling, and this notwithstanding his own proved delinquencies, 
and the fact that in 1851 the British Government, in consequence 
of them, had repudiated all further responsibility in the matter. 
Mr. Wade traces the storv of the agreements concerning the pro- 
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visional system. Only Great Britain and America were concerned, 
for they between them held some 19/20ths of the trade. British 
bonds were payable only by the sanction of the Home Government. 
The American had no such hmitation. When the ships of other 
nations began to get off scot free, the American Consu! declared the 
port free to American ships as well, but British bonds were still 
given until February, 1854, when the re-established Custom House 
was set up. Woo was informed, however, that they would be 
valid only for a time, and if all nations were treated alike. When 
Mr. Murphy took charge of the American Consulate in March, 1854, 
he insisted on the payment of full duties in sycee as the treaty 
demanded, but as soon as he knew of the treatment of the 
‘*Aristides,’’ he demanded like privileges for Americans. 

We have already stated the conclusion come to by Washington 
and London on the strength of representations from Shanghai. 
Both were for complete repudiation. But as correspondence took 
months in transit, and there were no telegraphs, events occurred 
which differentiated American from British practice. Mr. McLean, 
U.S. Plenipotentiary, when in Shanghatr undertook to arbitrate 
between the claims of the Taotai to full payment, and the claims 
of merchants to entire repudiation. Both sides agreed to abide by 
the Minister’s decision, and this was to the effect that one-third of 
the duties alleged to be due to the Customs should be paid. Sub- 
sequent to this award there came the order from Washington that 
the whole should be repudiated. Reference home was again neces- 
sary, and the upshot was that as the Minister’s award had been 
made before the Government’s decision had been come to, the award 
should stand. Meanwhile Mr. Murphy had gone home, and had 
turned the Tls. 118,125.8.4.1 due by American merchants into gold. 
There was some loss on exchange, but the amount available was 
finally accepted in full discharge of all claims. This was not finally 
settled till 1856, at which time the Taotai was still endeavouring to 
get the British Government to agree to a similar settlement. 


CHAPTER NXXIN. 
THE IMPERIAL MARITIME CUSTOMS, 


We are now in a position to take a somewhat comprehensive 
glance at the possibilities presented to a really typicai, and entirely 
avaricious Customs’ official in the China of bygone days. We will 
do him the justice of recognising that the system under which he 
worked put a premium on speculation; that it was an understood 
thing that he should take for himself everything that could not be 
forced trom him either by his superiors or subordinates ; and, there- 
fore, as he held a position for three years only, as a rule, that he 
was exvected, especially during the last year of his term, to line his 
own nest in the cosiest possible manner. His first year’s emolu- 
ments went, as a rule, to reimburse him for the expenditure necessary 
to secure his post: those of his second in bribery to maintain it, 
while those of the third represented to some extent his net profits. 
We have shown how this recognised custom was departed from in 
the case of the treaty ports, especially in Shanghai, which in a very 
few years had taken the lead even of Canton. It has been made 
apparent that Chinese officials were just as ready to cheat their own 
Government as they were to ‘‘squeeze’’ foreigners, and the fact is 
one which has met with less consideration than it deserves, since it 
takes us to the very root of this peculiarly Chinese practice. If 
there had ever been a perfectly Utopian Government, we should 
unquestionably have seen that for every cent taken from the people 
in the way of taxation there was an ample return to those people in 
the protection of life and property and the maintenance of all things 
necessary to the public good. The Utopian civil servant, being 
‘worthy of his hire,’’ would have received his allotted payment and 
no more. Let us see, by means of a retrospective glance, how this 
differs from practice in China. 

The first Hoppo of whom we have knowledge was appointed to 
his post in Canton in 1684. The official tariff—the ‘‘Iimperor’s 
customs’’—was of the most reasonable type, and might have met 
with the full approval of a British free-trader. The official salary 
of Tls. 2,500 a year paid to the Hoppo was without a doubt sufficient 
for the simple maintenance even of a highlv placed Civil servant 
under the prevailing conditions of price and money value. It was 
not sufficient, however, to meet calls of corruption, and hence we 
find those first bold attempts to impose on the foreigner. The word 
‘“squeeze’’ does not appear in the East India Co.’s records until 1702, 
but the practice came almost as soon as the first Hoppo. For in 
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1687 we see the beginning of those outrageous imposts on shipping, 
for which nothing whatever was given in return. Ts. 1,250 and 
Tls. 1,073, were demanded as measurement fees on two small vessels 
of that date, together with an 18 per cent. super-tax to go to the 
measurers. Remonstrance reduced these figures somewhat, but 
Tls. 1,500 were exacted ‘‘for the Emperor,’’ and Tls. 300 for the 
Hoppo. This remained a customary charge till 1728, when the 
Hoppo had the effrontery to demand a ‘‘cumshaw’”’ of Tls. 1,950 on 
each ship, while there was imposed an additional 10 per cent. on 
exports as there had previously been levied a 4 per cent. charge 
on imports. The ‘*cumshaw’’ and the 10 per cent. exaction were, 
however, such barefaced impositions that in 1736 they were abolished 
by a Nienlung edict. This was probably due to the sturdy resistance 
offered by the Company which, as a protest, in 1734 sent but one 
ship. It was only through the strength of their monopoly that such 
rates were bearable at all. The Chinese unctuously declared in one 
of their customary declarations of high morality that, ‘‘To cheat 
foreigners is a crime our laws never pardon,’’ but the complaint of 
the Company's supra-cargoes was that “‘they encroach upon us every 
year and render the trade of the place more difficult.’’ 

When we have seen an official whose legal salary per annum 
was but Ts. 2,500, demanding and receiving, as a ‘‘cumshaw,’ 
Tls. 1,950 from every single ship visiting the port : when we remem- 
ber that this was but one of his many perquisites, and that he 
‘‘squeezed’’ the native trader as much as the foreign, we may well 
understand the admiration with which such brazenly successful 
procedure was viewed by his subordinates, who naturally did what 
they could in humble imitation. Writing in 1909, Mr. Bromley 
Eames, in his book, ‘‘The English in China’ says of the Hoppo of 
these modern davs, “‘He usually contrives in a few vears to amass a 
considerable fortune.’’ Before we express too severe a judgment on 
such proceedings, it will be well to remember such facts as these, 
that in the England of George IT. out of some £750,000 collected on 
wines and tobacco, only £160,000 found its way into the treasury. 

We may now return to 1854. In previous chapters we have 
glanced at the ‘‘Shroff Shop’’ in Nantao with its ‘‘six faithful and 
trusty merchants.”’ In the Custom House on the Bund we have 
seen the ‘‘two or three sleepy menials at $5 or $6 a month,”’ and 
what they did has been sufficiently recorded. We have seen how, 
after its pillage by rebels and the mob, the ‘‘New Custom House’ 
was occupied by a landing party from a British man-of-war, how 
neutrality forbade its re-occupation so long as the city remained in 
rebel hands, how Woo Taotai attempted the establishment, first, of 
a floating custom house, and then of inland barriers, z.e. barmiers 
outside settlement limits, how a new establishment was with the 
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approval and assistance of the Consuls set up on the Hongkew side 
of the Soochow Creek, how all these efforts failed for reasons already 
shown, and how, as a result, the Chinese Government was the loser 
of most of the dues it should have received for the seventeen months 
during which the city was in rebel hands. All these things were as 
stepping stones to the event that was to follow. There had been 
preliminary suggestions pointing in the same direction. 

We have seen the germ of an Imperial Maritime Customs service 
in a remark made by Sir Henry Pottinger years before the actual 
service came to life, but the first definite suggestion of it in writing 
may be found in a despatch written by Mr. Alcock on the 9th 
October, 1850. In that letter he refers to the treaty stipulation 
that British Consuls were to ‘‘afford all reasonable facility to the 
Chinese Revenue Officers in the performance of their duties,’’ and 
he remarks that complete prevention of smuggling could be secured 
only if the Consular authorities were empowered to establish a 
Custom House administration with a preventive service. If, 
however, that were done for British ships alone, goods would go in 
other bottoms, and—for the time being—co-operation all round was 
impossible. It is also apparent that from time to time the same 
thought was latent in other minds. 

Early in 1854 we find Mr. McLane, the American Plenipoten- 
tiary, writing as follows :—‘‘I do not relinquish all hope of success 
if the collection of duties can in any way be brought under the 
effective control of the Three Treaty Powers as the executive of the 
Custom House Administration.’’ Anvthing else, he thought, would 
be nugatory and abortive. Mr. Wade in the long memorandum on 
provisional duties and the work of the customs generally to which 
allusion has already been made, concludes his argument with the 
pregnant suggestion that the Chinese Government should send to 


Shanghai a trusty officer with a fitting staff. “Such an officer,’’ 
the writer says, ‘‘might find it in his interest to employ a foreign 
establishment.’’ Plainly the original germ had fructified. 


Onlv a few more months had elapsed when Mr. Alcock could 
take up the parable and tell of accomplished facts. It was—in his 
own words—‘‘to ensure equality and efficiency in the future collec- 
tion of maritime duties on foreign trade,’’ that an agreement had 
been come to between the Treaty Consuls and the Taotai on the basis 
of certain suggestions made to Sir John Bowring some time earlier. 
The difficulty had been to find a means whereby the probity and vigi- 
lance of a foreign staff might be grafted on to the existing machinery. 
Perhaps the readiness with which the native officials had accepted 
the suggestion may be accounted for by two facts. The first of these 
is found in the position of theTaotai. He had reaped golden opinions 
from Peking by the liberal supplies of guns, munitions, and money 
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which he had provided for use against the Taipings. We have seen 
how that money was obtained. On the other hand, he had permitted 
the capture of the city by the Triad rebels, and knew that his 
occupancy of the Shanghai post was practically ended. We find the 
second reason in the character of the Provincial Judge, Keih, who 
was unquestionably amongst the most honourable of native officials 
of his day. He well knew the reputation of the ex-Canton-trading- 
Taotai with whom he was associated, and, in all probability, was by 
no means unwilling to see an efficient customs service honestly 
administered. He knew that under the old system the best that 
could be hoped for was ‘‘a compromise between the dishonesty of the 
foreign dealer, and the mefficiency and corruption of the Chinese 
officials.”’ i 

The first ‘‘Suggestions for an Improved Administration of 
Customs and the Equal Levy of Duties’’ were of a very modest tvpe. 
There was to be one foreign Inspector, ‘‘as the delegate of the three 
Treaty Powers,’’ with a small indoor and outdoor staff, the former 
native, the latter foreign. Altogether the budget of expenditure 
provided for some $12,000 a year, the expected increase in revenue 
being estimated at ten times that sum. Wiser counsels prevailed, 
and as will be seen from documents transcribed in the appendix, the 
staff when actually appointed consisted of three Inspectors; Mr. 
Wade, Mr. Lewis Carr, who had been Secretary to Mr. McLane, 
and Mr. Arthur Smith, Interpreter to the French Legation. With 
them were three linguists, three writers, three foreign tide-waiters, 
and a Captain with six sailors to man a revenue cutter. The total 
cost of the establishment was estimated at $30,000 annually. The 
Inspectors severally took an oath, ‘‘truly and honestly’’ to carry out 
the duties allotted to them, and on the 6th July, 1854, Messrs. 
Aleock, Murphy, and Fdan for Great Britain, the United States, 
and France respectively, issued a joint notice that all masters and 
consignees of vessels in port on the 12th inst. should “‘put themselves 
in communication with the Custom House and conform to the 
regulations in such manner as the Inspectors of Customs may 
require.’’ The scene of operations was the temporary building on 
the Soochow Creek, but, as we learn from Mr. Wetmore, a move 
was afterwards made to a large godown in the Nanking Road near the 
present Kiangsi Road crossing, the official Custom House on the 
Bund remaining a wreck for the time being. In this simple and 
unostentatious fashion was born ohe of the greatest and best national 
services the world has ever known. . 

Its initial success is best measured by the bitter opposition it 
occasioned. The lack of system which it replaced has already been 
shown, and we know of no better or more incisive characterisation 
of it than that given by Lord Elgin years after, in a letter to the 
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Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Inspectorate, he 
said, had been established mainly through Mr. Alcock’s imfluence, 
‘‘for the purpose of arresting a system of irregularity and fraud,”’ 
which ‘‘converted the payment of duties into a gambling speculation 
in which the violent and unscrupulous carried off all the prizes.’’ 
But, added the noble lord, with the experience of several years to 
support his words, ‘‘nothing could have been more satisfactory than 
the working of this institution.’’ Mr. Alcock’s own estimate of it, 
after the first six months, tells its tale in five words when he speaks 
of the ‘‘perfect efficiency and satisfactory working’’ of the new 
establishment. Dr. Peter Parker, American Chargé d’ Affaires, 
writing more than a year later to Washington, says, “The system of 
foreign inspectors has become unexpectedly a source of great moral 
and political influence over the Chinese, beneficial to China, favour- 
able to the Governments they represent, and not detrimental to 
commercial interests.’’ Even the Court Journal, the ‘‘Peking 
. Gazette,’’ lamenting the insufficiency of the revenue being collected 
after the old fashion, says in April, 1857, “‘Fortunately the barbarian 
duties at Shanghai amounted to two million taels.’’ The new 
Imperial Maritime Customs had, in fact, during the first year of its 
existence, collected more than a million taels on exports alone. 

It is easy to imagine how tremendously unwelcome a success 
_ this was to the Shanghai smuggler. To be compelled to pay ‘‘full 
duties’’ was a thing he abhorred from his very soul. He longed for 
a return to the flesh-pots of Egypt, and his murmuring against the 
executive of the new system became more and more damnatory and 
abusive. Mr. Alcock foresaw the tornado of invective that was to 
sweep over the heads of the new institution. So did Mr. Wade. 
Of the three Inspectors he alone might, from his consular experience, 
be considered an expert. It was he, therefore, who was primus inter 
pares in the Imperial Maritime Customs. One year of service was, 
however, enough for him, and he returned to the British staff. His two 
colleagues also retired shortly after, and for a while, the new 
triumvirate consisted of Messrs. Lay, Dr. Fish, and M. Edan. 

Mr. Horatio Nelson Lay, the new British representative, has 
already been introduced in connexion with H.E. Keih and the 
Battle of Muddy Flat. He was the eldest son of George Tradescant 
Lay, who may have been named after the celebrated naturalist, 
John Tradescant, who, though born in Holland, became the super- 
visor of Queen Elizabeth’s gardens. The name persists in the Lay 
family, and it was in the capacity of naturalist that George Trades- 
cant Lay first made acquaintance with the Far East as member 
of Capt. (afterwards Rear-Admiral) Beechey’s expedition to the 
Pacific and Bering’s Strait in 1825-8. He made collections in the 
Loochoos, the Bonin Islands, Macao,and Canton. In 1836 he return- 
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ed to China in connexion with the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
served during the war as interpreter to Sir Henry Pottinger, and after- 
wards was Consul at Canton, Foochow, and Amoy, dying at the last 
named port in 1845. The ‘‘Horatio Nelson’’ in his son’s name 1s 
explained by the fact that his wife was a niece of Britain’s greatest 
Admiral. It was undoubtedly due, amongst other things, to the 
son’s proficiency in Chinese that he found his way into the good 
graces of Keih. On various occasions the two had come together, 
and when Wade, with whom Lay had collaborated in the compilation 
of a Peking vocabulary, resigned his Inspectorship, the Manchu 
official strongly recommended the latter for the post. Our British 
authorities were somewhat dubious on account of the Vice-Consul’s 
youth, but Keih was insistent, and the appointment was made. 

Thus it came to pass that the torrent of contumely, which for 
a whole year had been gathering force, now burst over the heads of 
Horatio Nelson Lay and his new associates. In “‘The International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire,’ p. 522, Mr. Morse remarks, 
‘Now Mr. Lay had a temper.’’ If it were so in the sense usually 
accepted, we know of nothing more likely to try it than the events of 
the first half year of his Customs’ service. Mr. Lay took charge on 
the Ist June, 1855. He was the last nominated Inspector. Lord 
Clarendon, for the British Government, was opposed to a con- 
tinuance of the practice of nomination. He was strongly in favour 
of the entire aloofness of British official connexion with the Customs 
in China. The new service was to be essentially a Chinese service, 
the Inspectors to be the servants of the Chinese Government, and 
of nobody else. With this policy Washington was in hearty agree- 
ment, and an enactment bearing on the point was officially pro- 
mulgated. From that time onward, Mr. Lay selected his own 
assistants, and the Chinese authorities agreed that these should not 
be dismissed without his sanction. 

Before turning to old smugglers’ objections to the new service, 
we may here remark that even the honest merchant had an un- 
doubted grievance in the fact that the Imperial Maritime Customs 
confined its attentions to Shanghai alone. While the ‘‘ Model 
Settlement’? was compelled to pay ‘‘full duties,’’ the other ports 
could still make ‘“‘arrangements.’’ ‘Trade, therefore, would have a 
tendency to travel by the more profitable route. The Treaty Powers 
saw the validity of the argument, and soon came to the conclusion 
that if the Imperial Maritime Customs were to continue, it must be 
extended to all Treaty Ports alike. On one other point the more 
honourable traders were to some extent inclined to support the less 
honourable objectors. The Inspectors brought to their task the intellh- 
gence of statisticians as well as the integrity of honest men. Without 
adopting the red tape of the Circumlocution Office they did demand 
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all such information as was necessary to a right performance of their 
task, and the compiling of useful statistics. This was a source of 
vehement complaint. 

Under the Woo régime, all that was necessary to satisfy the 
Customs with regard to manifests was a scrap of paper brought bv 
a coolie or a boatman on which was inscribed the name of the vessel 
and the number of packages she brought. No consignees were 
named, no list of contents given. When the new system came 
into vogue, and the Inspectors demanded all the information to 
which by treaty they were entitled, there was a great outcry regard- 
ing the ‘“‘inconvenience’’ to which shippers were subjected. Trouble 
began at once. Applications omitted indispensable particulars, and 
when these were asked for, they were peremptorily refused ! 

In time interested malcontents found that the Inspectors were, 
unlike their native predecessors, too strong to be bullied, and too 
honest to be bribed. Then began an open campaign of abuse. 
Many and grave were the difficulties with which the new service had 
to contend. Vagueness in the wording of treaties opened the door 
to numerous disputes, not only with traders but with the Consular 
services as well. What was meant by ‘‘ships’ stores,’’ may be taken 
as an example. Did that term include, for instance, the right to 
ship free of duty tenfold the quantity of rice really necessary for a 
given voyage? Or, to take another example; because the tariff 
exempted building material, 1.¢. bricks and mortar, were merchants 
entitled to the free admission of whole cargoes of timber, gypsum, 
etc.? Such questions as these were fairly open to discussion untit 
new treaties, or authorative interpretations of the old, had once for 
all decided how questionable points were to be construed. 

Lut there could be no parley with smuggling pure and simple. 
The new service could not tolerate such practices as the entry of 
sometimes half a cargo for re-export, and the consequent evasion of 
pavment of half the legal duty, when thev knew, as well as the 
dishonest importer, that the on!v re-export would be in native boats 
up the Huangpu or the Soochow Creek. They conld not, knowingly, 
shut their eyes to the import of saltpetre in opium chests, and the 
export of native produce by the same channel. The old system 
under which claims for drawbacks were allowed to any amount was 
strictly revised. Taotai Woo issued duty chops for imports and 
exports indiscriminately. He did not object when ships broke bulk 
without a written order, and false manifests, which could effectively 
be checked only by his subordinates, were left severely alone. 
Occasionally a Russian ship, strictly debarred by treaty from trading 
at anv of the treaty ports, but well aware that ‘‘arrangements’’ were 
possible, put in with a cargo of furs and other things. Then a great 
show of regard for treaty stipulations appeared. She met with a 
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stern refusal of any permission whatever to open her hatches, with 
the result that at Woosung, outside harbour hmits, she transhipped 
her cargo into another vessel, loaded herself with exports and went, 
nemine contradicente, When such practices as these—and there 
were many like them—were stopped by the Inspectorate, there were 
loud complaints of the ‘‘trained astuteness’’ with which the new 
service performed its duties. 

Writing some years later, Mr. Lay himself tells of the manner 
In which the less scrupulous trader managed his affairs with the 
Customs. “There was no system at all,’’ he says, ‘‘Merchants 
could pay little or no duties, and could make speedy fortunes. From 
the corrupt and weak officials, anything could be extorted by bribery 
or by bullying. Merchants could smugele a consignment of cotton 
goods into port, fill the cases with tea in place of cotton goods, ship 
these as cotton goods re-exported, and obtain a drawback for the 
Import duty on the cotton goods that had never been paid! ”’ 

Tittle surprise need be felt at the expiosion of anger when all 
this surprising elasticity was exchanged for a rigid adherence to 
strict law. Angry protests even to sympathetic Consuls met with 
no adequate Tesponse. “IT am very sorry, but I have no power 
to help you,’’ was the gist of many a reply. Then it was that 
recourse was had to the ‘‘North China Herald’s’’ correspondence 
columns, where protest and invective became the order of the day. 
‘‘A power superior to all Consuls has arisen,’’ writes one of the irate. 
Could it be possible that foreign merchants were to be dictated to 
and judged by “‘any jackanapes that the Taotai may choose to put 
at the head of the Custom House?’’ What was the community to 
do now that it was at the mercy of one who was ‘“‘too empty headed 
to acquire Customs knowledge and too proud to ask ‘for 1t?”’ 
With $6,000 a vear, a shipping clerk suggests, ‘‘the Young Man 
doubtless feels his oats!’’ And it is quite possible that the 

‘“‘erievance of foreign collectors,’’ from which Shanghai alone 
suffered, was aggravated to some extent by the not un-natural 
resentment felt by Mr. Tay at the unwarranted torrent of abuse 
with which he and his colleagues were being almost overwhelmed. 

He had taken charge of the Imperial Maritime Customs on the 1st 
June, 1855. The ‘‘Herald,’’ which had its own little personal quarrel 
with him, had dubbed him ‘‘the Junior Autocrat,’’ and it may be true, 
as Mr. Morse has said, that ‘‘Mr. Lay had a temper.’’ But we have 
nowhere discovered that he ever permitted it to interfere in the 
strict execution of his fiscal duty. It did, however, enable him to 
stand with admirable firmness against the maledictions of the worst 
elements in Shanghai society, and so to rescue the fair name of the 
Settlement from an ineradicable stain which otherwise might have 
polluted it. One of the accusations brought against him was this, 
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that he was incapable of distinguishing between a simple clerical 
error and a deliberate attempt at fraud. The charge does not 
impress us. We have seen reams of correspondence dealing with 
these ‘‘clerical errors,’’ but never a one which detrimentally affected 
those who made them. Mr. Lloyd George tells in one of his 
speeches how, in 1914, a member of the directorate of the Bank of 
England was asked how they knew bad bills from good ones. ‘“‘By 
the smell!’’ was the reply. It is the same with ‘‘clerical errors’”’ 
of the kind we name. The historian’s olfactory nerves seem 
instantly to decide between fraud and carelessness. Regarding the 
more serious differences, 1t 18 1mpossible not to feel that, in the half 
vear’s battle, Mr. Lay was mainly in the right, and his detractors as 
fully in the wrong. 

That there were questions rightly debatable is certain. They 
appear again and again in consular. correspondence. Mr. Alcock had 
been succeeded in ” Shanghai by Mr. Robertson, and we find that 
gentleman frequently in sharp antagonism to the new practice at the 
Custom House, not, it is needless to say, for the purpose of shielding 
the smuggler, but on questions of principle. Could the Inspectors 
act both as accusers and judges? Hada Treaty Power Consul any 
right of veto? In case of a direct conflict of authority, who pre- 
vailed, the Inspectors or the Consul? These were specimen pro- 
blems. That they could be asked at all is ample proof that as yet 
the new system was not thoroughly adjusted to its environment. 
Ministerial wisdom smoothed over difficulties as much as possible. 
One party held that the Imperial Maritime Customs should be con- 
sidered as a foreign establishinent set up to safeguard foreign interests, 
and that the acts of the Inspectors should be ‘‘those of the Consul, not 
those of the Taotai . . «they would then be with the Consul, and 
not opposed to him as they now are.’’ Itvervthing went wrong, so 
these people argued, when there was a third authority intervening 
between the Consul and the Chinese afficials. On the other hand, the 
British higher authorities from the beginning held firmly to the 
opinion that the new service was distinctly Chinese, and Sir John 
Bowring plainly intimated his desire to Mr. Robertson that direct 
conflicts of authority should be avoided. Unless Treaty rules were 
broken there was no call for Consular interference, and Sir John 
was firmly of opinion that a system intended to protect the honest 
merchant could be maintained without in any way compromising 
either the authority, the standing, or the influence of any Consular 
service. 

By the end of September 1855, the virulence of the anti-fiscal 

epidemic had begun to abate. As a sign of the times it may be 
recorded that a well. known firm, now no longer represented in the 
settlement, endeavoured to secure the support of other firms in a 
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written protest against what it was pleased to consider an act of 
despotism on the part of the Customs. The case was notorious, 
but only six out of thirtv British firms could see their way to sign the 
document. On the other hand ten firms spontaneously braved the 
adverse opinions of noisy objectors and publicly deprecated all 
thought of any abolition of the new system. A editorial in the 
“Herald” of the 29th September shows most emphatically that in 
the great struggle between nght and wrong, honesty and corruption, 
truth and falsity, it was right that had prev vailled. “‘A return to the 
old system,’’ savs the leader writer, “‘would be a return to the 
mire. . . . We hold the institution of foreign inspection to be 
one of the greatest boons ever conferred upon this port... . In 
our own name, in the name of every honest man in Shanghai, of its 
present and future interests, we would advocate an adherence to the 
present and denounce any return to the old svstem.’’ Dissentients 
then began to trim. One writes thus:—''The commercial com- 
munity are, I believe, to a man desirous that the duties should be 
equally and fairly collected in China—but not by foreign Inspectors.’ 
As there was no other means than by foreign Inspectors for an equal 
and fair collection of duties in China, this statement nay with great 
propriety be subjected to the olfactory test. 

The immoral typhoon had spent its foree. The new Customs 
Service still stood, destined to be a mode! for China’s development. 
We shall have at some later period to trace its growth. For the 
time being it is well to know that Mr. Lavy’s firmness had stood the 
test, that perhaps the strongest combination ever known In settle- 
ment history of native and foreign intrigue reaching from Shanghai 
to Peking, and from Peking to the capitals of the West, had utterly 
failed, that filthy lucre was foiled, that the lovers of laxity were 
discomfited, the honest trader given his chance, and the door opened 
whereby in due time the spirit of strict integrity might enter and the 
Civil Service of China become its glory and not its shaine. 


CHAPTER XL. 
TRADE TRANSITION IN EAST AND WEST. 


If it were possible for grey-beard historians to attend a kinder- 
garten specially established by some Martian Superman for their 
benefit, one of their childlike questions might read, What is a 
Revolution? And it is possible to imagine the teacher, touched by 
the naive earnestness of his questioner, launching forth into a 
thrilling story of the manner in which terrestrial writers have treated 
this subject, and so giving his breathlessly attentive hearers a lesson 
on the proper appreciation of Revolutions. For it is painfully 
apparent even to those who are neither Martian nor Supermen, that 
one of the most vital factors connected with most revolutions has 
been largely ignored. We mean the economic. 

It is rarely, if at all, that one sees adequate recognition of the 
fact that preceding, coincident with, and outlasting the French 
Revolution there was in progress another revolution of which the 
results have been such as to put im the shade all that can fairly be 
attributed to that great orgy of blood and iron. To the orthodox 
nistorian of early times, a revolution was htile more than a period 
of battle, murder, and sndden death. Massacre was its companion, 
famine and exhaustion its descendants. We have watched, and are 
watching, this side of the storv as it affects Russia, where even the 
terrors of the French Revolution have been outdone; but we still 
have eyes for those constructive measures even now being taken 
which will in time cover European catastrophic destruction just as 
Mother Nature, as though ashamed of her occasional typhonic fury, 
hastens to hide her own destructive efforts by new growth. 

Such a peaceful revolution was in progress during the period 
roughlv covered by the later chapters of this volume. It was partly 
a period of new thought, partly of new invention, but more largely 
of the combined effect of the two on the political, and more especially 
the social, life of the people, not of any one country, but of the world 
at large. Cradled mainly in England, it spread and is spreading, to 
all mankind. Its limits may be taken as the period between the 
middle of the 18th, and that of the 19th century, for it was during 
that time that there occurred three epoch-marking developments ; in 
economic thought, in the invention of man’s first complicated 
machinery, and the discovery of means for the harnessing of the 
power of steam and electricity. Trinities there have been of varied 
sorts in the religious and other worlds. Here was a trinity of mind, 
morality, and muscle against which no man cavils, and by means of 
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which, till time shall be no more, the condition of man should pass 
from betterment to betterment. It provided the first-fruits of 
that conquest of mind over matter, and that growing control of the 
powers of nature, by the peaceful use of which man should lead an 
ever more productive world to a deeper appreciation of the benefits of 
prosperity and peace. 

To the people of Shanghai, the second half of that period is of 
more Interest than the first. It is that portion which will call for 
closest attention, and since our settlement position is that of a 
cosmopolitan community, it is plainly incumbent upon us to take 
note, as succinctly as possible, of all that was important in the 
commercial and industrial development of our chief constituent 
sections. Our native friends naturally come first of all. Of Western 
peoples, the British, during almost the whole of the century under 
consideration, took first place in Far Eastern matters, with the 
Americans second, and various continental nations, French, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, etc., sharing in greater or less degree. 

To the best of our knowledge, Chinese trade and industry 
differed little from what it had been for centuries preceding. The 
same is almost true of the West, for, without easy communication 
of all sorts, trade must remain gyved in its primitive fetters, and the 
West could boast of little, if any, advance over the East in the mattez 
of roads, carriages, or shipping, except in such uncommon develop- 
ments as the Kast India Company’s vessels. Trade was not a 
favourite topic with Chinese historians any more than it was with 
our own. Professor Parker, in his well-known volume, ‘‘China,’’ 
has given an interesting sketch of such references as there are in the 
‘‘Book of History,’’ and has shown how, “‘from the very first the 
[Chinese] trader seems to have taken rank with our usurer.’’ His 
story is of no little interest, proving, as it does, how curiously like 
those of China were the later developments of the West in the relations 
of rich and poor, the imposition of sumptuary and trade laws, the 
attempts to regulate prices, and so on. But the instinct for trade 
was, once for all, formulated both for East and West by a sentence 
attributed to a Khan of the second century B.C. who said, ‘‘I should 
like to exchange what I have for what I have not.’’ This, of course, 
is not the first reference to the true principle of trade in Chinese 
records. Dr. Giles quotes from a translation by Legge of a dictum 
of the great Yui, who flourished about 2200 B.C., to show how he 
opened passages for streams, deepened channels and canals, sowed 
grain, and demonstrated how a vegetable dict could be added to one 
of flesh. ‘‘I urged them further,’’ he says, “‘to exchange what thev 
had for what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated 
stores.’’ Professor Parker further informs us in regard to trade 
routes that, ‘‘with one or two exceptions, the beaten tracks are 
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exactly the same now as they were 2000 years ago, both by land and 
sea.”” 

The position allotted to the trader both in East and West is 
one more significant sign of a similarity in nature. From time 
immemorial, no matter where, rulers and their underlings have never 
failed to humiliate and plunder all who dealt in money or goods. 
So universal has this practice been that a momentary glance at the 
cause of it will not be out of place. Our earliest glimpse of man as 
he emerges from the mists of pre-historic times shows that his 
fighting instincts had been more developed than those which tend to 
peace. He might have been a soldier pure and simple, or he might 
have become a nomad, half herdsman, half hunter, and wholly 
fighter when occasion called for it, as it frequently did. Such a 
society had no use for weaklings. Only when men began to settle 
down somewhat could the non-combatant be worth his salt. Then, 
when men were on the war-path, he who could not fight might act 
as sutler or camp-follower. As such he would be tolerated for the 
supplies to be got from him in exchange for loot, but he was always 
subject to the rough handling of a savage soldiery full of contempt 
for any man who did not bear weapons. Under such circumstances 
the trader would have had no chance for existence but for the fact 
that as the originator of the first Army Service Corps he was useful, 
especially to the commander. So it was that the powerful protection 
of King or Generalissimo was thrown over him, and thus it was he 
escaped utter annihilation. But neither King nor Commander had 
any scruple in taking what they chose from one who had amassed 
wealth. The trader, therefore, had to make the best he could of his 
dubious position. Once sure of royal or baronial favour—sometimes 
to be bought—he might fleece the commons at will, only to be hated 
in proportion to his powers of ‘‘profiteering.’’ To gain wealth—and 
to keep it—he had to be by turns unscrupulous and crafty, exacting 
and submissive, overbearing and servile, now a tyrant, then a toady, 
the most obnoxious and the most contemptible of men. He was not, 
he could not be, anywhere near the highest type of character of the 
human form divine. For his modern counterpart the lowest sections 
of Polish, Rumanian, and Russian societies will supply examples, 
and with them, as with their prototypes, it 1s their misfortune not 
their fault that has made them what they are. 

Nobody need wonder, therefore, that im all lands the early 
trader, usurer, or banker, found himself relegated to the lowest 
section of society. It was so in the West. It is so in China and 
Japan. One of the causes of Spanish decline was the expulsion of 
the only traders in the country, the Moors and the Jews, the lordly 
Dons being no more inclined to soil their fingers with tainted trade 
than were their contemporaries in other lands. Not till Adam Smith 
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had proved that exchange carried on in honourable fashion was 1 
fitting occupation for honourable men, and moreover, that in that 
exchange lay the wealth of nations did our British grandees begin 
to discover wherein lay the truth about trade. The haughty assump- 
tions of some, not all, Chinese officials in the old Canton days were 
merely assumed, for some of them were themselves of trading stock, 
but there were others to whom the proudest British aristocrat, nch 
in a feudal castle and its broad acres, would have been, in this 
respect, a congenial friend. To this day the official hand is seldom 
out of the trader’s till in China, and such exemption as he has vet 
gained is due rather to the protection of merchant associations than 
to statutory law. 

This fact brings us to a consideration of the question of gilds, 
a subject in which we are much indebted to the researches of Mr. 
Morse and other Customs Commissioners. Much scattered informs 
tion 1s available with regard to gilds in European lands, but Mr. 
Morse has collected the most valuable portions relating to China in 
his book on ‘‘The Gilds of China,’’ which throws a flood of light on 
the work-a-day life of the Chinese people, and incidentally shows 
how close a resemblance there has been between Chinese and 
Western practice. Mr. Morse says nothing of the older European 
gilds of classic times about which Plutarch writes, or he might have 
seen that just as most Chinese and English gilds seem to have been 
connected with religious bodies from the beginning, so it was with 
those of Rome, Mercury being the god under whose aegis the working 
and trading communities usually took shelter. Various reasons may 
be suggested in explanation of these facts. Priests were the only 
educated men and their temples were spacious. Illiterates could, 
therefore, find both room to meet in and scribes to write for them. 
Association with the temple was, moreover, highly reputable. The 
annual festival of many a parish Club in England is to this day 
ushered in by a service at the Parish Church. In the same way tle 
City Temple at Shanghai is still the centre of some 18 gilds. 

But the City Temple no more originated those gilds than did 
the parish church the English village club. Guilds in all lands were 
born, not of spirituality, but of spirit, the spirit of resistance to 
tyranny, especially that type of tyranny considered above which had 
for its object the plunder of trade. Amongst the oldest of these in 
England was that formed by the Flemish weavers who came over 
with Matilda of Flanders, wife of William the Conqueror. But for 
long centuries after that, monasteries were as interested in British 
manufactures as are the Catholic establishments at Siccawei in those 
of China now. It is noteworthy that two of our early British trade 
combinations, one in the 14th, the other in the 16th century, were 
those of shoemakers. In the 18th century the journeymen tailors 
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united as well, but it was not till the first half of the 19th century 
was well advanced that oppressive laws against combination were 
repealed. Our ‘‘frith’’ gilds, dating from before the Conquest, were 
avowedly established for the purpose of mutual protection. (Ang. 
Sax. “‘fridh,’’ peace, refuge). So with others, whether of religion, 
trade, or crafts. That they aimed at something approaching mono- 
poly, as do their Chinese representatives, is also true. But it must 
not be forgotten that in the West they stood for good, honest work 
for a fair price, and the discouragement of cut-throat competition. 
China, being still in the gild age, is of so much the greater interest 
for those who have passed through that stage. Never in all its long 
history has the Chinese Government recognised gilds except in 
indirect fashion, and yet, next to the Government itself, the gilds 
are the governing body. It is, as a rule, criminal law only which 
is administered by the officials. Civil law comes within the 
cognisance of the gilds whose guide is that great body of traditional 
custom which everywhere forms the basis of common as distinct 
from statute law. Much of the physical force of mediaeval England 
was found in the train-bands of burghers not unconnected with gilds, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that at the present time the members 
of Chinese gilds form a very large portion of China’s strength. 

Of the great mercantile gilds of early times we may mention the 
Hanseatic League which became intimately connected with London 
and other English towns in the 13th century. Its range ran from 
Great Britain to Novgorod in Russia, and in the early days of the 
Shanghai settlement it was represented by a Consul in the person of 
Mr. William Hogg, a British merchant. Mr. Morse recalls an 
interesting fact in connexion with its sojourn in London. After its 
“‘factory’’ had been destroyed in 1666 by the Great Fire, the site 
was occupied by warehouses, still the property of the League, until 
1852, when it was bought by the Great Eastern Railway Company and 
is now covered by their Cannon Street station. It was the aim of all 
leagues of the Hansa class to form connexions with the ‘‘staples’’ of 
all lands to which they were admitted, just as Westerners did with 
the Chinese ‘‘staple’’ of Canton. The Scots had a staple in Flanders 
in the 12th century. Our English Statute of the Staple dates from 
1354. We also were represented in Flanders till we gained posses- 
sion of Calais in 1363, when that port served our purpose admirably 
as a staple till the French recaptured it in 1558. Our English home 
staples were changed at various times. 

How both Eastern and Western gilds have taken advantage of 
the alien within their gates is quite clear from their histories. The 
outlander was subjected by them all to special imposts. His freedom 
was restricted. In England, as in Canton, he had to provide himself 
with a ‘‘host’’ or security ; who, of course for a consideration, became 
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sponsor for him. His residence was limited in time as well as in 
space. He was nominally allowed to stay ‘‘the season’”’ in Canton. 
In England he had but 40 days sometimes. 

Nobody seriously disputes in China the power of the gilds. 
Occasionally this is proved, but only occasionally, for there is rarely 
any serious conflict with it. Notwithstanding the change of govern- 
ment in 1912, the gilds remain much as they were, the arbiters of 
civil disputes, and use for their weapons strikes or boycotts as the 
case may require. They retain the power to fix or alter prices, to 
change trade rules and regulations, and to coerce ofticials should that 
be necessary. It is, too, a striking fact that gild law is far more 
binding than statute law appears to be. Chinese officialdom long 
since discovered that war with the gilds was the last thing to be 
desired, since as a final resort there can be called upon that irresis- 
tible force of native inertia with which even fierce aggression is glad 
to compromise. Beggars exhibit this to perfection, for even beggars 
have their gild. 

In England on the other hand the Government until recent 
times found itself able to minimise the effect of gild action. Feudal- 
ism, which came to an end in China long before the Christian era, 
remained in full force in England till the time of the Tudors, and 
has left vestiges to this day. What open feudalism was unable to 
effect was achieved by other means—a corrupt parliament. Mailed 
feet no longer rang out their challenge on the pavements of West- 
minster: mailed fists no longer threatened. Other times, other 
manners. The early trade combinations we have mentioned found 
themselves opposed by common law, and all efforts to secure for 
workers shorter hours or higher wages were nullified by threats of 
what might happen to any who formed combinations ‘‘in restraint 
of trade.’”’ Not only was common law pressed into this service, but 
between the reigns of Edward I. (1272-1307), and George I. 
(1820-80), it was reinforced by from 30 to 40 statutes all having the 


same object. Nomunally free, the British workman was a serf.. 


In most continental lands the workman's condition was even worse. 

Improvement came from England, and was born of material 
progress too vigorous to be repressed. Coincident with it in part 
were those two fateful upheavals, the American War of Independ- 
ence, and the French Revolution, both aiding immensely in dis- 
seminating the seeds of liberty and the rights of man. We need not 
wade through the slaughter of these wars to find the goal we seek. 
Workers as well as warriors have their triumphs. Brain as well as 
brawn wins victories. The same year, 1776, which saw the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence saw also the publication of Adam 
Smith’s epoch-marking work, ‘‘The Wealth of Nations.”’ 
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Ancient records show that Babylon understood both usury and 
mortgage, that Phoenicia was acquainted with bills of exchange, and 
that Greece was fully alive to the advantages of division of labour. 
But with the fall of Rome and the Western lapse into barbarism, 
there was little further advance for ages. It remained for the philo- 
sophical economists to enter on a course of deductive logic and apply 
it to practical life. Induction, the life habit of the active worker, 
scorned the innovation, and even to-day remains but half convinced. 
But from the first decades of the 16th century when Mercantilism 
first came into vogue, induction and deduction in economic science 
have played a see-saw game only to find their inferences far from 
being universally accepted. We have seen how the establishment 
of staples was common to East and West, but we have only hinted 
that the main object of them all was the same, being based on that 
firm faith of the Mercantile System in the immense value of the 
precious metals. We have told how the ‘‘Emperor’s Merchant’’ 
came to be appointed at Canton, but we have not told how his very 
counterpart, ‘‘The King’s Exchanger,’’ figured in England for the 
purpose of securing an unending balance of trade in British favour ! 
(T. Rogers, ‘‘ Economic Interpretation of History,’’ p. 96). 

It was im such fashion that the Mercantilists hoped to sécure 
their ends. Their great aim was an excess of exports in order that 
gold and silver might constantly flow in. It is a belief, not yet 
extinct in China, that what one nation gains in trade, another loses. 
But it was war, as a thing ever to be feared, that was responsible for 
the belief that, for one’s own profit, it was desirable to damage one’s 
rival as much as possible. It was war, combined with an entire 
lack of credit as we understand it, which was responsible for the long 
continued over-estimate of the precious metals. With an ample 
supply of those, governments could provide all they needed in the 
way of military supplies when war came, and in this fact we see the 
explanation of the great profusion of sycee current in China in and 
about 1840. Manchu hoards were being drawn upon for war 
expenses. 

In Germany Mercantilism took the form of Kameralism in 
which politics and technics found some place as well as economy 
proper. The science had not yet freed itself from the religious turn 
given to it by its first teachers. The Physiocrats of France looked 
on agriculture as the main source of a nation’s wealth, and by the 
middle of the 18th century, the time when our survey commences, 
Mercantilism had lost much of its hold. In this way the path was 
smoothed for Adam Smith. Before the publication of his great 
work, three widely different economic conceptions occupied men’s 
thoughts. The first, born of Greco-Roman speculation, dwelt on 
what were considered the natural rights of man. The second, 
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derived from Christian tenets, believed in a beneficent Providence, 
while the third and latest, due to the growing revolt of private rights 
against public interference, gave rise to the system of laisser faire. 
To these Adam Smith added a fourth. It was in self-interest that 
he found the great moving force in man, and the systematic develop- 
ment of this thought gave rise to what Buckle called ‘‘the corner 
stone of economic science,’’ that firm basis of what has ever since 
been known as the Classical School. Smith had amongst his 
followers no less honoured a convert than William Pitt, but ‘‘The 
Wealth of Nattons’’ was seven years old before it was mentioned in 
the House of Commons, though Burke was a Free Trader of much 
earlier date. Fox, it is reported, could not understand Adam Smith. 

One of the first practical efforts of the new teaching was to 
provide suggestions for the overthrow of the old protective system 
of England, and incidentally of the monopoly of ‘‘John Company,”’ 
and its installation at Canton. How closely this fact was connected 
with the growth of industrialism may be seen by the dates. It was 
in 1776 that Adam Smith’s great book saw the light. It was during 
the 20 vears between 1764 and 1784 that the following inventions 
laid the foundation of a new world :—Hargreaves’ Spinning Jenny, 
Arkwright’ Ss spinning frame and carding machine, Crompton’ g 
spinning mule, the steam locomotive, Watt’ s all important improve- 
ments in the steam engine, the first iron-built boat, the compound 
steam-engine, and the application of steam to industrial machinery. 
The same period saw the rise of an Independent America, and also 
witnessed the establishment of the world supremacy of British trade. 

War between Free Trade and Protection began as soon as 
industry, advancing by rapid strides, saw in British agriculture less 
of a friend than an enemy. Nobody thought of it at the moment, 
but ‘‘Factory or Farm’’ might have been the battle-cry on both sides. 
Feudalism stood by the farm, its strongholds being the castle, the 
manor-house, the granary, and—all too often—the church. Within 
such precincts lived those legislators who for ages past had made laws 
mainly for their own good. From them had come those anti- 
combination laws which, for all our boasted freedom, made of the 
British people a nation of semi-slaves. During the decade, 1771-1780, 
when production and population were fairly balanced in England, 
the price of a quarter of wheat was 34s.7d. But what with the 
Napoleonic wars, increase in population, and other causes, its price 
in 1801 had leaped at one time to 180s. and during the decade, 
1811-1820, still remaind as high as 87s.6d., protectionist corn laws 
keeping out grain which might effectually have saved the resultant 
misery that overwhelmed the poor. It was for the fattening of land- 
lords that the common people starved, and against every project for 
amelioration landowners fought tooth and nail. Fuiercer than the 
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war against Napoleon was the civil conflict in parliament and press. 
By dint of a tremendous effort the anti-combination laws were re- 
pealed in 1824. By force of an even stronger reaction, the very next 
year saw the reversal of this good work, and, for more than 30 years 
after, the old common law against combinations remained the law 
of the land. 

But the battle was joined on other issues. It raged round the 
Reform Bill of 1832. It gained a curious ally in 1839 by the coming 
of a more than usually severe Irish famine, an event which so 
favoured the Free Traders that Peel was enabled to throw. open ports 
for the admission of foodstuffs. It was not till 1846, however, that 
the corn laws were repealed, nor did the repeal take effect till 1849. 
Thereafter it was not only corn duties that were lifted from the 
burdened backs of the British people. Between 1840 and 1860 there 
were abolished 938 separate duties and a reduction made on 615 
others. Only 48 dutiable articles remained when the task was 
done, and on some of these the load was lightened. Income tax 
had come to the rescue. There is worth noting, in this connexion, 
a striking contrast between British and Chinese practice regarding 
the food of the people. At the very time that our feudal rulers were 
tenaciously holding to their self-constituted right to maintain laws 
tending to starvation, the Chinese officials at Canton were offering 
every facility for the import of rice—even to the extent of forgoing 
some of their own squeezes—while at the same time they strictly 
enforced the native law preventing the export of foodstuffs. — 

The British people had begun to reap the advantage of their 
alliance between a sane political economy and a sound application 
of mechanical power long before the 19th century was 50 years old. 
It required no further argument to convince them of the blessings 
of Free Trade. Similarly, across the Atlantic, and under totally 
different conditions, the then independent Americans needed as little 
inducement to start on their course of protection. It was no very 
difficult task which Alex. Hamilton (1757-1804) faced when, 1 
1790, he began his effort to convince his compatriots that they must 
encourage industry amongst themselves, for only the slightest 
acquaintance with America’s Colonial history is sufficient to prove 
that, under. the influence of its German kings, the British Govern- 
ment was not the Motherland, but the Step-Motherland, of the 
United States. 

All this is of interest to the China trader inasmuch as it serves in 
some smal] degree to explain certain differences between British and 
American practice in Canton and later on in Shanghai. It was, 
moreover, during the same decades that all the most fundamental 
trade transition movements occurred in China. Before the East 
India Company had closed its doors in Canton (1834), American trade 
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with China had’ grown to very respectable proportions. It increased 
still more during the period immediately preceding the war of 1840, 
and continued to grow with that of Great Britain both in Canton and 
Shanghai after the first treaties were signed. It was in 1860 that 
the Anglo-French forces visited Peking, and so ended what may be 
considered the second period of China's intercourse with the West. It 
was in 1861 that civil war gave to the American people other duties 
and interests than the development of commerce with the Celestial 
Empire. | | : 
China trade in early times at Canton was partly a barter, partly 
a cash trade. As will be seen when Shanghai trade itself comes to 
be considered, it tended more and more to the barter side, and was 
affected very considerably by the rapid development of British 
industrial production. The transition period was one of considerable 
upset both in East and West. The domestic system of manufacture 
was rapidly giving place to the factorial, and the change from 
monopoly to free trade in China was half accomplished in a single 
night. Both these events involved developments which for a time 
had serious effects. England at a bound became the workshop of 
the world. China, from being hermetically sealed except at one 
point, was opened to the world at five ports. It was a time of 
revolution at both ends. © . 
France, Germany, Holland, and other European lands were far 
less interested in China than were the two English-speaking peoples. 
The Napoleonic wars came to an end with the fall of their great 
leader in 1815, but France was left in no condition for adventures 
far afield. Re-imposed upon her was the burden of the Bourbon, 
and the years that followed were years of unrest which Algerian 
expeditions did not allay, for the same vear which saw the capture 
of Algiers saw also the dethronement of Charles X. and the accession of 
Louis Philippe of the House of Orleans. Even this transformation 
failed to pacify the country. Conspiracies, plots, and abortive risings 
continued to ring their tocsin changes almost without . cessation. 
Seven separate attempts were made on the new King’s life before 
1846, in which year the question of the Spanish marriages raised an 
international uproar. Two vears later came the third revolution. 
Louis Philippe abdicated, and Louis Napoleon headed a repubhcan 
administration. During all this time, as may well be imagined, 
France had taken small interest in events in China, und_ such 
incidents as did occur should be read in the light of contemporary 
events in Europe. Hence we find that though such changes as the 
departure of the East India Company, the opening up of China by the 
War of Equality, and the great widening of opportunity accruing 
therefrom, had taken place, France was in no condition to avail 
herself of them, and but for the negotiation of a treaty by M. de 
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Lagrené in 1844, and the acquisition in 1849 of a settlement at 
Shanghai, in which for some years a French Consulate and a French 
retail house were the sole foreign buildings, nothing further was 
done. 

How Germany came to be deprived of all opportunities to 
intervene in the Far East may be told in a paragraph. That terrible 
politico-religious struggle known as the 30 years’ War, (1618-1649), 
left her prostrate. Further disputes with regard to the Spanish 
Succession, the Seven Years’ War between Frederick the Great and 
Maria Theresa with their respective allies, which saw amongst other 
things the cession of Lorraine to France in 1776, and then the 
shattering wars of the French Revolution, all served to keep her in 
a chronic state of unrest and deepening poverty. Not till 1818, three 
years after the Battle of Waterloo, could she lay the foundation of 
a@ more profitable future by the establishment of the famous 
Zollverein, or Customs Union, which was gradually joined by all 
German States but Austria. Germany shared in the unrest of the 
revolutionary year, 1830, and was deeply affected by that of 1848. 
During the whole of the transition period which we are considering, 
Germany was, therefore, too much occupied within her own borders, 
too much weakened by frequently recurring wars, and too poverty- 
stricken because of them to make any mark in the outer world, and 
hence it is that in the first volume of Mr. Morse’s ‘‘International 
Relations of the Chinese I’mpire,’’ which covers the period from 
1834 to 1860, there is not a single index reference to Germany, and 
only one to Germans as embodied in the following sentence, p. 58 :— 
‘‘Among others of the maritime nations having trade at Canton, at 
one time or another, were Swedes, Danes, Prussians, Hamburgers, 
Bremeners, Austrians, (t.e. Belgians), Italians, Peruvians, Mexicans, 
and Chilians: but their trade was never important, and in the early 
days, gave rise to no incident calling for comment.’’ Not till 1861 
was there a German Minister in Peking, Graf zu Eulenberg, though 
there was, as we have seen, a Consul for Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck in Shanghai in 1853. Even he, however, had no ‘‘sub-. 
jects!” 

Of the smaller nations Belgium took the lead. She sent out a 
special mission in 1845, under M. Lannoy, by whom a treaty was 
negotiated. In 1847, Sweden and Norway did the like. All other 
treaties with Western nations were of later date. Russia had her 
three conventions of 1689, 1727, and 1768, but her first modern 
treaty came in 1851, after which ten years elapsed before the next 
agreement was made. Portugal, the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy 
followed in rapid succession, and other nations succeeded these in 
due course. 
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We have now glanced in this chapter at the course of economic, 
and, to some extent, political development as seen during the world 
wide transition from mediaevalism to modernism, and have shown in 
part how China was affected as well as Europe and America. She, 
however, was not yet to be aroused out of that curious dream of world 
supremacy and national predominance, that strange admixture of 
despotism and democracy in which the West first found her. She 
still remained under her own special form of Mercantilism, was still 
a dweller in the Gild Age, and yet at the same time was uncon 
sciously laying the foundations of what appears to-day. We have 
seen that merchants and commerce remained in the eyes of surviving 
feudalism what they had been to British Plantagenets and Chinese 
Chows. We have shown how the gilds in England and China, 
with hundreds of years separating their origin, yet evolved similar 
principles and like practices : how the new age of economic thought 
and mechanical invention burst upon the world affecting first of all, 
and most of all, Great Britain : how this was immediately succeeded by 
the new era of manufacture established in the first. instance on British 
soil: how, in consequence of this, and of the political, social, and 
economic conditions elsewhere, the two English-speaking peoples 
shared the first-fruits of these conditions, and how new Shangha! 
came to be opened, laid out, guided, and governed, mainly by thew. 
It was necessary to summarize these things for without a knowledge 
of them much of modern Shanghai history would be open to mis 
construction. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
CONSULS AND CONSULS. 


“Consuls are not naturally less reasonable or less just than 
other men.’’ So in 1869 wrote Mr. Robert Hart, who, as an 
ex-Consular official himself, and as Inspector-General of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, knew the fraternity from both official angles, and 
his dictum may well be taken as a text for that early sketch of 
Consular practice necessary for our purpose ; for though Consuls have 
on various occasions been praised to the skies, they have far more 
generally and more often been upbraided, occasionally with, but 
much more frequently without, due cause. 

We have seen that there were so-called Consuls in Canton 
Factory days. They were not, however, officials answering to the 
accepted definition of these times. The Chinese looked upon them 
as taipans, and treated them accordingly. Some, however, had 
power to expel offenders of their own nationality, and all appear to 
have exercised authority on rare occasions somewhat after the 
manner of an ancient Scotch provost or a continental syndic. Very 
little is heard of them in pre-treaty days, and afterwards they entirely 
disappeared. 

Etymologists differ regarding the derivation of the word 
‘Consul.’” Dr. Skeat leans to ‘“‘consulere,’’ to consult. Others 
suggest such roots as ‘‘sed,’’ to sit; ‘‘sal,’’ to go. But Chinese 
students might consider the claims of ‘‘Sou,’’ (4%), to search, en- 
quire, investigate, especially in an official manner: or of ‘‘Ssu,’’ 
(#J), to control, to manage, to preside over, as used in the old title 
of the President of the Board of War, ‘‘Ta Ssu Ma,’’ (x wp &). 
But to a discontented trader, given to treaty contravention on every 
possible occasion, and as often brought up by a watchful consulate, 
a third suggestion would doubtless be considered in the form of 
“*So,’’ (BR), to make mischief! The modern title in any case differs 
largely from that in Roman use some five centuries B.C. when 
Consuls were praetors or judices elected annually after the expulsion 
of the Kings. It was this meaning that was attached to the re- 
publican rulers of France between 1799 and 1804. The great 
Napoleon, it will be remembered, was First Consul. 

The modern use of the term to denote an official whose special 
duty is the furtherance of trade is, however, at least as old as the 
15th century, when France had consuls both in Egypt and Tripoli. 
England was so represented in Italy by an Italian in 1485, but the 
first known Consul of British nationality was sent to Portugal in 
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1633. The almost constant succession of wars in those days inter- 
fered greatly with all commercial arrangements, but France main- 
tained her lead in this respect, and in 1604 secured an exclusive 
consular footing in the Turkish dominions holding it till 1675, when 
England gained a similar privilege. Really modern consular services 
belong to far later times. The British was founded in 1825, the 
German in 1867, while French Consuls since the early eighties of the 
19th century have virtually formed a branch of the diplomatic service 
in addition to their strictly consular work. By the law of 1873 
German consuls must either have qualified by passing through a 
special course of preparation, or be trained jurists. Capt. Balfour, 
our first British Consul in Shanghai, stood alone in the settlement 
as a salaried official appointed ad hoc. He was, however, scarcely 
a Consul en carriére, since he still retained the right to return to the 
Indian army from which he was seconded, and actually did so after 
three years: service. But for some time after, all other Shanghai 
Consuls were of the merchant variety, the second professional being 
M. Montigny, Consul for France. 

Consuls en carricre in China stood on a somewhat different 
footing from that occupied by their colleagues in lands where extra- 
territoriality is unknown. What their duties were will best be seen 
if we take as an example those devolving on the British service, 
which differed from the rest in no very material degree but one. 
This special exception grew out of a clause in the British treaty 
which laid on our consuls the duty of seeing ‘‘that the just duties 
and other dues of the Chinese Government are duly discharged by 
British subjects,’’ a provision which, says Mr. Morse (Vol. I, p. 104), 
‘‘was carried out by British Consuls with a great sense of justice and 
a desire to help China.’’ No other consuls were required to do this, 
but the duty of watching over and protecting the trade of their 
nationals was common to all. British consuls reported annually to 
the Foreign Office through the Minister and on such special occasions 
as circumstances demanded. The Shanghai consul as the sole official 
representative of the West had, as we have seen, peculiar responsi- 
bilities growing out of local conditions. On him fell the task of 
drawing up, in conjunction with Taotai Kung Moo Yun, the first 
Land Regulations, but generally his duties were such as fell to the 
lot of most professional consuls. In addition to his supervision of 
trade, he had to watch the operation of navigation laws, to hold 
enquiries concerning them if necessary, and even to detain a foreign 
ship suspected of illegality or fault until her own authorities could 
act. The endorsement of ship’s papers and the protection of seamen 
completed this section of his labours. Various kinds of notanal 
work, declarations with regard to registry, transfers, land purchase, 
etc., fell to his lot. Extraterritoriality vested him with judicial and 
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executive power, the former being on occasion of a rather complicated 
nature, while in the settlement there grew, in the fifties, out of rebel 
action and an influx of refugees, the task of examining into offences 
bv natives, an innovation which led to the present system of Mixed 
Courts. But over and above all these, many duties of a mis- 
cellaneous nature have a knack of dropping on the shoulders of a 
British consul in China. Travellers rely on him for advice and 
assistance. He supplies information. He celebrates marriages. 
He registers births, and he is the national resort of anxious mothers 
in the home land who have an errant son, ‘“‘somewhere in the Far 
East,’’ whom the Consul will, as a matter of course, discover and 
admonish. Last of all it will be remembered that a Consul combined 
in early times those two almost incompatible duties of first advising 
a man, and then judging him. 

His duties as a diplomat and, at times, something more, must 
also be noted. We have seen a British Consul holding up the native 
trade of Shanghai for a whole fortnight. We have seen an Acting 
American Vice-Consul of the merchant type delivering to a Taotai on 
his own initiative an ultimatum with war as its possible alterative. 
Mr. Alcock did not hesitate to despatch a British warship to inter- 
view the Viceroy at Nanking, though, as a mere matter of pre- 
cedence, he ranked only with the Taotai. All this shows that in 
China, consuls were, especially in the early days, gentlemen to be 
reckoned with. In other than extraterritorial lands the effective 
appointment of a consul is subject to the exequatur of the government 
to which he is accredited, and this is given either in the form of an 
endorsed countersign on his commission, or in a rescript revocable 
at any time by the grantor. No exequatur is, however, withdraw- 
able by the Chinese Government. On the other hand there have 
been instances in which native officials have been removed in res- 
ponse to foreign demands. When, however, there was reason to 
believe that such an official had been specially selected for his re- 
trogressive tendencies, his removal was by no means equivalent to 
degradation. 

British consuls came to be appointed under a special branch of 
the Foreign Office because the authority of the Board of Trade did 
not extend to foreign lands, and we have had occasion to note that 
their instructions did not always secure absolute identity of policy 
with that of other British officials. The Admiralty, ruling H.M.’s 
ships, the Colonial Office under which Hongkong was governed, and 
the Foreign Office as head of the Consular Service, all had a finger 
in the Far Eastern pie, and understanding very little of its con- 
stituents naturally left to the men on the spot a fairly liberal amount 
of discretion, quite enough at times for them to take diverse views. 
It was possible, therefore, for a Consul to collide now and then with 
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a Captain, when shore duties were concerned in which both were 
interested. It was still more possible for him to differ on matters 
of law with the Attorney-General at Hongkong, and on one occasion 
we find Mr. Alcock complaining that in matters concerning the inter- 
pretation of treaties neither H.M. Government nor the Plenipoten- 
tiary had the final word, but the judge of a Colonial court. 

Except when deprived of the support of a warship, a matter of 
somewhat frequent occurrence at times, the British Consul had not 
only ample authority, but power to uphold it. In 1848, and later 
years, such power was a necessity, for though in the year named the 
residents numbered but 200 or so, there were some 2,000 sailors 
manning the merchant ships in harbour. Once offenders had left 
the settlement limits, however, then very small, the consul’s power 
over them ceased, unless the native authorities chose to use their 
treaty right of apprehension and surrender, which they very rarely 
did. As early as 1847 we find Vice-Consul Robertson complaining 
of a most disreputable colony at Woosung. Most of its members, 
doubtless, belonged to non-treaty nations over whom nobody had 
control except the Chinese who never exercised it. But there were 
others, British, French, and American, who preferred to hold them- 
selves free from all allegiance. They shared the benefits of treaties 
but ignored their restrictions. A rascally immigrant from the 
United States, for example, who might or might not have been 
naturalised there, could by virtue of his command of English, pass 
himself off as American, British, or one of three or four continental 
nationalities, and with an utterly reckless cosmopolitan admixture 
of this type, the condition of the China coast, from the early fifties 
till the final overthrow of the Taipings in 1864, was in many respects 
one of anarchical scoundrelism. Mr. Anson Burlingame writing 
about that date says, ‘‘The authority of the United States was 
laughed at, and our flag made the cover for all the villains in China.’’ 
(Morse, Vol. II, p. 180). 

Indeed American Consuls were, in comparison especially with 
their British colleagues, severely handicapped in the early years of 
the Shanghai settlement. As has been shown, they were merchant 
consuls. But this was by no means their only drawback. Dr. 
Lobingier, Judge of the United States Court in China, has recently, 
(1919), written a pamphlet in which he traces the history of American 
consular courts in this country. He shows how under extraterri- 
toriality ‘‘each Consul thereby became a judge,’ and how for more 
than 60 years these Consular courts ‘‘were the only American courts 
in China.’’ The Consuls were, too, laymen: and “‘it was not to be 
expected that they should find themselves at home in the technical 
field of law.’’ More than this, it was not till 1848, when Shanghai 
had been opened for five years, that Congress decided that ‘‘juris- 
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diction in criminal and civil matters shall in all cases be exercised 
and enforced in conformity with the laws of the United States, 
which are hereby, so far as is necessary to execute said treaty, 
extended over all citizens of the United States in China,’’ a decision 
which we find warmly welcomed in British records. For during all 
that time, and in some instances for years later, a British subject in 
the Settlement found himself in this unpleasant predicament : if guilty 
himself of any offence against another Westerner, he could be 
brought immediately to book by his consul : if, however, the offence 
were committed against him, there was no redress. By the Act of 
1860, Congress made further improvement in the legal position, 
and though the difficulties so cogently pointed out by Judge 
Lobingier remained, American love of justice and common sense 
rose, as our British did, superior to mere legal technicalities. It was 
long, however, before American consuls had a gaol in which ‘‘safe 
custody’? was much more than a name. The British lock-up was 
available at times, but at first all the accommodation the British 
consulate could boast of was ‘‘three strong rooms,’’ and before that 
there was nothing but the yamén dens of the native city. The 
American Commissioner Davis in 1850 had drawn up certain regula- 
tions and forms relying entirely upon his own resources and his 
‘‘limited knowledge of law and forms.’" Not ‘‘in all China, Hong- 
kong, Macao, or the Philippines’’ was there ‘‘an American lawyer 
or an American law book, with the exception of the Statutes at 
Large and Kent’s Commentaries.’’ Commissioner McLane in 1854 
further extended the work, but the greatest advance was made when 
Mr. Anson Burlingame was Minister in 1864. Even then, in the 
eyes of a later and more practised jurist such as Judge Thayer, many 
of the regulations were “‘gravely defective.’’ 

There was a time, too, when some British subjects in China, in 
Shanghai especially, were just as willing to take advantage of the 
uncertainties of the legal position, just as ready to fly in the face of 
their Consul, to question his interpretation of the treaties, and to 
appeal to Hongkong in search of support, as ever were American 
citizens to evade responsibilities which the good of the settlement 
demanded they should bear. To such the Land Regulations were an 
interesting collection of pious aspirations, and no more, since they 
were not enforceable by law. Not till after the arrival of Suir 
Edmund Hornby and the establishment of the Supreme Court were 
these tactics finally defeated. We have already spoken of the 
troubles which arose when the Imperial Maritime Customs service was 
first inaugurated. We have also referred to the difficulty of dealing 
effectually with the flotsam and jetsam thrown up on the China 
coast in the fifties. Much of this congregated in that Wapping of 
Hongkew, ‘‘Bamboo Town,’’ till well on into the seventies a semi- 
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Alsatia. The Mixed Court did not come into existence till 1863, 
though the great influx of refugees in 1853-4-5 made it imperative 
that British and American Consuls should—spite of all Treaty 
stipulations and frowns from Ministers—take cognisance of native 
offences against settlement regulations. This they did in full accord 
with such Imperial local officials as were in the neighbourhood at 
the time, and in 1835 we note that at least 500 cases were heard by 
the British Consul, of which 4 were for murder, 103 for felony, and 
13 for kidnapping. Serious offenders were sent to the city, the rest 
went to the chaingang. Mixed Courts as contemplated by treaty, 
it should be noted, differed in toto from those now known by that 
name, and were a failure from the very first. Their main duty was 
the adjustment of trade disputes. 

Merchant consuls as early as old Canton days entered on their 
duties from mixed motives. The representation of Denmark, 
Sweden, Belgium, or some other European land by a Bnitish 
merchant raised him from the ruck of those who still remained 
under the thumb of the East India Company and so gave, not merely 
official standing, but certain trade privileges which could be attained 
by non-consuls only through the medium of naturalisation. We find 
a case here and there of a British merchant becoming a Portuguese 
or other subject for that reason. 

Once the Nanking Treaty had come into force and Shanghai 
was opened, the desire for consular rank became still stronger, since 
it was an undoubted privilege for a merchant to be able to approach 
the native authorities in his own person instead of through bis 
consul. The first occasion in which the matter cropped up occurred 
in 1846, when a Mr. Calder, a British subject was asked to take the 
appointment of Danish Consul. The matter was referred to Sit 
John Davis who had power to permit or refuse at his discretion all 
such applications. In this instance, so long as Mr. Calder was 
sufficiently respectable and did not desire to throw off his allegiance 
to his own authorities, the Minister had no objection, but the British 
Consul would have to be on his guard against abuses. With the 
Taotai’s approval, the appointment was made, the first of many. 
Mr. Calder, however, held office only for about a year when he 
resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Robertson of the British Consular 
service, who held the post till 1855, when he was requested to hand 
over to Mr. Percival of Jardine’s. Other merchant consuls of the 
period were Mr. John Stewart for Belgium, Mr. D. O. King for 
Russia, Mr. Wolcott and Mr. Griswold for the United States, 
Mr. Beale for the Netherlands and Portugal, Mr. Wm. Hogg for the 
Hanse ‘Towns, and provisionally, as locum tenens, Mr. James Hogg. 
it having been officially notified that merchant consular appointments 
were personal, not transferable: Others serving in 1857 were 
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Mr. W. Knapp, American Vice-Consul, and Mr. Edward Cunning. 
ham, another American, Consul for Sweden and Norway. 

There is little need to enter on a long discussion of the difference 
between the position and practice of a merchant consul and that of 
his professional colleagues. It was quite sufficiently apparent to the 
native authorities. The British Consul, for example, was in their 
eyes the guardian, not the beneficiary, of treaty mghts. Any stand 
that he made was recognised as one made at the call of duty. His 
word carried weight in consequence. The officials were specially 
impressed by his power over his own nationals, and they particularly 
appreciated the fact that he had no private ends to serve, nor the 
slightest desire to take advantage of China’s weakness. How Capt. 
Balfour construed his instructions in the first opium smuggling case 
has already been told, and we have also seen how some unprofessional 
consuls acted during the Taotaiship of Woo Samqua. Only when 
there happened to be a particularly anti-foreign Taotal were British 
relations with the Yamén as a rule other than those of mutual! 
confidence, and much of what, for brevity’s sake we now call 
common law, and which is of such immense advantage to the 
settlements, came about in consequence of that fact. Most of it is 
the result of courteous concession for the common good, and has been 
the more strongly upheld because it was not forced. That there was 
at times unprofessional action on the part of unprofessional consuls 
we know well from cases on record. We find, for example, a British 
Consul writing in connection with such a case:—‘‘It surely 1s 
contrary to the intentions of H.M. Government, and most detri- 
mental to the general interests, that any British subject should be 
invested with an official position the responsibilities of which are 
either assumed or ignored as circumstances may suit, but the 
influence of which is always in operation, and that . . . not 
always for the legitimate purposes of the office.’’ As time passed, 
Consuls en carriére became the rule, not the exception, and, as will 
be seen at a later date, their action then was based in the main on 
their instructions and their own personal disposition towards their 
colleagues. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


The first Chamber of Commerce organised on Chinese soil was 
that established on the 25th August, 1834, by the British merchants 
of Canton. It will be remembered that the East India Company's 
monopoly had ceased on the 22nd April of that year, and that, with 
the exception of certain finance agents whom they left behind to the 
great annoyance of free traders, the Company’s operations had 
entirely ceased. It will also be remembered that it was exactly a 
month previous when Lord Napier arrived at the Factories. The 
experience of the intervening month it was which had finally taught 
British merchants the value of unity. Lord Napier’s reception by 
the native authorities was but one of the difficulties of the time. 
A second was the rampant individualism, it could hardly be called 
partisanship, prevalent in the foreign community. This, it was 
hoped, the Chamber might at least neutralise. Hitherto the 
Company’s agents had taken the lead in everything. There had now 
been four months of anarchy, quite sufficient to teach its lesson. 

It was to France that the world was indebted for the earhest 
Chamber of Commerce, and it is interesting to note that the necessity 
of division of labour was the cause. Till 1599, a year before the 
East India Company was organised, the municipality of Marseilles had 
managed commercial as well as municipal affairs. During that vear 
a separate body was found essential, and so the first Chamber in 
history came to birth. More modern imitations were born of the 
circumstances outlined in Chapter XL. The first British chamber 
dates from 1768, when that of Jersey was established. From what 
has been said in the preceding paragraph, it will be seen that a 
statement in the latest edition of the ‘‘Encyclopaedia Britannica” 
to the effect that the first British overseas Chamber was that of 
Paris, founded in 1873, is in error, the Canton Chamber pre-dating 
it by no fewer than 39 years, and that of Shanghai by 20 vears. 
Both had their inception in the same idea, however, the defence of 
interests, and not the division of labour. 

The success of the Marseilles chamber was extraordinary. By 
the time it was half a century old, we find that it had settled the 
‘daw merchant,’’ t.e. mercantile law, as well as the custom of the 
port, that it was ‘‘entrusted with the appointment of consuls and the 
control of French Consulates in the Levant,’’ that it ‘‘fitted out 
expeditions against corsairs, owned fleets,gsent embassies to the 
Barbaresque countries,’’ organised commercial missions, etc. “Its 
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ordinary budget at one time amounted to over one million livres.’’ 
(“Ene. Britt.” Vol. XXVII, p. 137). Naturally with changed condi- 
tions this state of magnificence did not last for ever. We pass over 
the intermediate history, and, coming to the Napoleonic law of 1802, 
find French chambers endowed with a constitution similar in the 
main to that of the present day, when they may be established only 
under the authority of the Minister of Commerce, and when their 
duties are both administrative and consultative. Though by no 
means welcomed by the French authorities in 1873, the British 
Chamber in Paris opened the eyes of both authorities and merchants 
to the advantages of oversea chambers. ‘The French system now 
allows of three forms of commercial association :—Chambers of 
Commerce, Consultative Chambers of Arts and Manufactures, and 
Syndical Chambers of Trade and Industry. 

In Germany, also, there was a three-fold division into Chambers, 
Seml-official Associations, and Voluntary, or Free Associations. 
The political divisions of mediaeval Germany left their mark on 
commercial societies. The old Hanseatic Confederacy stood apart, 
the Hamburg Chamber dating back to 1665, that stirring period of 
Western European commercial awakening. ‘The modern chamber 
at Hamburg was founded in 1860 only. German chambers were, 
until the war of 1914-8 under the authority of a State Minister of 
Commerce, who, however, was not a Minister of the Empire. ‘There 
are no German chambers in Europe outside Germany, nor are there 
foreign chambers in that country. The few German chambera 
formed in South America before the war were of a purely voluntary 
nature. It was the free associations which did so much for the 
furtherance of German trade in the latter third of the 19th century. 

Belgian commercial associations follow the British model more 
closely than those of any other European land, but there is this 
difference that politics may enter so fully as to require both Liberal 
and Conservative chambers. 

In the United States we find the chambers working mainly on 
principles similar to those of their British contemporaries. Their 
oldest chamber, that of New York, dates from the same year as that 
of Jersev, 1768. 

Returning now to the Chamber in Canton, it will not surprise 
anybody acquainted with the conditions there to find that as soon as 
Lord Napier was dead, the members did not take long to shed their 
thin veneer of political and strictly national aims. The first chair- 
man was British, but the second was American, Mr. W.S. Wetmore, 
uncle of the greatly respected W. S. Wetmore of later days in 
Shanghai. In their first report, the Committee says that they had 
not sought to lay down a number of rules, but to treat each subject 
on its merits, being careful to avoid failure in any case. One 
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exainple of their need of care is found in the fact that though thev 
had bought the big clock belonging to the East India Company, they 
were afraid, remembering Chinese objection to high buildings, to 
erect a tower tall enough for the natives tosee. A walk up the Maloo 
at Shanghai will now show how far Chinese ideas have advanced in 
regard to high buildings. After the signing of the treaty of 
Nanking, and the return of merchants to Canton, it was proposed 
to resuscitate the old general chamber. Only four non-British 
members joined, however, and, as they soon withdrew, the chamber 
in 1847 became purely British once more under the chairmanship of 
Mr. D. Jardine. 

It was in 1847, also, that the first effort to form a Chamber in 
Shanghai was made. In fact we have on record a !etter of the 21st 
June in that year announcing the establishment of a chamber by 
eight British merchants for the purpose of collecting commercial 
information, statistics, etc. The announcement was, however, 
premature, for the Consul, Mr. Alcock, immediately donched the 
scheme with a liberal allowance of cold water. He had recently 
demanded from the Taotai the restriction of associations of native 
traders, and what was sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. 
It was considered ‘‘inexpedient,’’ therefore, to recognise the 
chamber. The matter had been pending for six months, and it was 
then December. Sir John Davis approved the Consul's attitude. 
He thought it incongruous that H.M.’s Chief Authority at one of 
the Chinese ports should receive letters from the secretary of 
merchants placed under his authority. Any address by any number 
of merchants to Chinese officials must take the prescribed course. 
Any attempt to take up a position independent of, or co-ordinate 
with, that of H.M. Consul must be prevented. Mr. Dallas of 
Jardine’s, writing on behalf of the Chamber replied to these argn- 
ments, but Mr. Alcock still feared something in the form of a 
monopoly. If British merchants combined, so would Chinese. To 
which the replv was that there was already a proposed union of 
natives to establish a Consoo fund similar to that abolished in 
Canton. British merchants ought in Shanghai to be in as good a 
position as those in the colonies with regard to association. Had 
they been so associated many of the ill effects of a recent Chinese 
bankruptcy case—that of the Esang hong—would have been 
modified. 7 

Matters remained in abeyance till December, 1849, when another 
attempt was made to secure recognition by the Consulate, on the 
ground that a similar chamber had been recognised in Canton. To 
which Mr. Alcock replied that many Chinese attempts had been 
made to ‘‘form gilds with direct official sanction,’’ but that the 
Consuls had always opposed them. If gilds were officially recognisea 
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at Canton that might make a difference, but for British merchants 
two courses were open, either to persist in opposition to gilds and 
thus condemn their own chamber, or the reverse. There was, 
however, little further opposition on the part either of the Consul or 
the Minister, and from the 28rd February, 1850, the Chamber was 
recognised, as that of Canton had been, the Consul being enjoined 
to assure the native authorities that a British Chamber did not spell 
monopoly. In time this chamber was merged in a general chamber 
as its predecessor in Canton had been. We do not propose to follow 
its history for the present, but it 1s of interest to find the ‘‘North 
China Herald’’ of 1851 suggesting that the Chamber might, if it were 
a little more active, put a stop to smuggling, a highly questionable 
statement to those who now know how deeply interested the Chinese 
ofticials were in the continuance of that practice. The suggestion elicit- 
ed the statement that, beyond receiving subscriptions the secretary had 
nothing to do, that the Committee never sat, and that the paean of 
victory when the fierce battle with the Consul was won had led to 
nothing. Three years later, however, we discover the chamber 
strongly objecting to certain exactions which the native authorities 
Were imposing in violation of treaty rights. That was a sure sign 
that they were awake to at least one of their duties. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
SHANGHAI SHIPPING. 


We have already in Chapter XIV dealt with British shipping as 
it was known in Canton waters. It is now incumbent upon us to 
commence the story of its advent and development in Shanghai. 
Our readers will probably discover in it a portion of that unique 
character which is found both in the warp and the woof of our 
settlement story. It opens with a semi-lawless condition born of 
the environment. The anchorage was, without a shadow of a doubt, 
originally intended for British shipping alone. Vessels of other 
nationality resorted to it, however, and there was soon seen the 
spectacle of a harbour where the native authorities would not, and, 
except for their own craft, the British authorities could not, lav 
down the law. Good common sense and a fair exhibition of give and 
take could alone surmount difficulties like these. We shall see that 
these were forthcoming with the result that regulations were 
eventually evolved which, with little or no basis in law, were strong 
in equity and so served their purpose. 

But besides the tentative law-maker there were other interesting 
personages demanding notice. The amateur beacon builder, the 
early pilot, the first shipbuilder, the sailor and his satellites, the 
omnipresent pirate, and others, have a claim on our attention ; while 
those multifarious activities connected with jetties, docks, custom- 
houses, and other matters cognate with shipping cannot be dismissed 
without some record however concise it must be. 

One of the earliest duties of Capt. Balfour after his arrival here 
in H.M.S. ‘‘Medusa’’ on the 12th November, 1843, was the delimita- 
tion with the native authorities of the limits of the port and the 
dimensions of the anchorage. The first covered the distance between 
the city and the mouth of the river at Woosung, some 13 mules long. 
The latter measured nearly 3.000 feet in length, from the mouth of 
the Yang-king-pang to that of the Soochow Creek, had a breadth of 
about 1,700 feet, and left a junk passage on the Pootung side of from 
600 to 800 feet wide. It 1s on record that there were from two to 
three thousand Shanghai and Ningpo junks in existence during the 
reign of Tao-kuang, (1820-50), and of these, with others, there were 
at times as many as some 2,000 within port limits most of them 
lying off the city. An early estimate of the quantity of foreign 
shipping that would be needed for the port placed it at 35,000 tons, 
and may be taken as a fair specimen of the lack of prevision which 
afilicted our early residents one and all. For in 1854, the year of the 
birth of the Imperial Maritime Customs and the Municipal Council, 
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a half yearly shipping return showed 34,999 tons of British shipping 
alone, that of the rest of the world amounting to 32,663. 

Considerable trouble ensued when the harbour began to be 
crowded. At first fifteen had been considered a convenient limit for 
the number of vessels to be loading and unloading at the same time, 
but these were in the days when swinging was allowed. With fifty 
instead of fifteen, swinging was out of the question. Ships were 
moored head and stern, jib-booms were rigged in, and the size of the 
vessels in use may be gathered from the fact that no craft was 
supposed to be more than 145 feet over all. An examination of the 
shipping lists in the *‘North China Herald’’ shows that the average 
capacity of British vessels coming to Shanghai was about 500 tons, 
while that of American ships was considerably higher. Most of the 
vessels over 1,000 tons were American, the biggest in the middle 
fifties being the ‘‘Romance of the Sea,’’ 1,782 tons. She, with the 
next biggest, the “‘David Brown’’ of 1,718 tons, was consigned to 
Russell & Company. Of warships the American again took the lead 
In size, the “‘Susquehanna’’ of 2,500 tons outclassing the British 
**Winchester’’ of 1,487. 

No surprise need be expressed at the statement found in early 
Shanghai days that certain vessls belonging to Jardine’s and Dent’s 
were capable of conveying despatches with ‘‘steamer rapidity,’’ for 
the steamers of those days boasted of no more than from 200 to 800 
horse-power, while the Jardine and Dent fliers were opium clippers. 
Even a Chinese pirate fleet once upon a time outsailed a steamer in 
chase of them! Technically all opium clippers were smugglers. 
Practically they were as popular with most native officials as they 
were with their owners and the few members of the genera] public 
allowed to travel by them. Their cargo, as a rule, consisted of 
opium or silver. They had, therefore, no need for much cargo space. 
Only one was a full-rigged ship, the ‘‘Falcon,’’ the rest were brigs, 
schooners, and a few barques. All were exceptional vessels. The 
‘*Faleon’’ of 351 tons was built for the Commodore of the Roval 
Yacht Squadron with no thought of the opium trade. She mounted 
a broadside of 11 guns, and under the command of her sporting 
owner had the honour of being in the thick of the fight which freed 
Greece, the Battle of Navarino, 20th October, 1827. She was 
bought by Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Company, in Calcutta. Her 
two 24 h.p. engines were removed, and she was refitted for her new 
work. In ‘The China Oprum Clippers,’’ Mr. Basil Lubbock devotes 
ten pages to her beauties and performances. ‘‘She can do everything 
but speak,’’ was the admiring verdict of her worshipping crew. 
She swam like a duck, and steered likea fish. She was fast, yet dry : 
lively, yet stiff, and the men who sailed her were worthy of her. 
She is described as ‘‘a wholesome terror to swarming fleets of 
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pirates,’’ and it is on record how she with two others of her type 
once came off victorious when surrounded by junks amongst the 
islands. 

Of American opium clippers there were several, the ‘‘Anglona”’ 
and “‘Ariel’’ of 90 tons each, the ‘‘Zephyr’’ of 150 tons, and the more 
famous ‘‘Antelope’’ which figures two or three times in Shanghai 
history, being the most noted. The ‘‘Antelope’’ of 350 tons was 
capable of beating up through the Formosa Channel in the teeth of 
the N.Is. monsoon, a feat which few square-rigged vessels could 
perform. She had a low black hull, tall rakish masts, two guns on 
her broadside and a Long Tom amidships, together with a creat rack 
of boarding pikes and a plenteous supply of pistols and cutlesses. 
No pirate in the Far East was a match for her either in speed or 
fighting power. Her crew of 17 were paid at the rate of 80 rupees a 
month. The last American opium clippers were built in 1851, nine 
vears after the signing of the Treaty of Nanking, and seven vears 
later than that of Wanghia with the United States 

The ‘‘Eamont’’ of 120 tons belonged to Dent, Beale & Company 
She was built by White of the Isle of Wight of teak and mahogany, 
and cost ten times as much a3 an oak ship of her size need have cost. 
Capt. Lindsay Anderson in ‘‘A Cruise in an Opium Clipper” 
pictures her for us as she lay off the British Consulate in 1959, a 
perfect beauty, boarding nettings triced up all round her, guns run 
out and shining in the rays of the sun. He puts her down as of 200 
tons burden, drawing 15 feet. She had four 18 prs. on her broad- 
side, a long 18 pr. on the forecastle and a 68 pr. amidships, both 
on pivots. Wath sweeps 40 feet long, manned by six men each, she 
could make from three to four knots an hour. Her main boom was 
110 feet long. She was in perfect order and as clean as a new yn. 
Such a picture would mutatis mutandis, probably have served for 
most of her class. The volume we have named is of much value not 
merely for the hght it throws on the opium traffic, but for the 
incidental insight it gives into Far Eastern conditions generally. 
Amongst other things it contains the best description we know of a 
typhoon off Amoy which the ‘‘Eamont’’ safely weathered. Public 
opinion regarding these vessels was of all shades from that which 
highly admired their enterprise and dare-devilry, to that which saw 
in them nothing but filbusters deserving the utmost rigour of the 
law. 

The first American tea-clipper was the ‘‘Rainbow.’’ The new 
features in her design were much ridiculed by old salts, but when, 
in 1815, she ran from New York to Canton in 92 days, and came 
back in 88, criticism gave place to praise. Unfortunately she 
foundered in 1848, but her lesson had been learnt. The ‘‘Sea 
Witch,’’ another flier, was built in New York to carry 1,100 tons 
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of cargo. Her measurements were 170 feet 3 inches by 33 feet 
11 inches by 19 feet. With a gilt Chinese dragon as figurehead she 
was considered the most beautiful American vessel of her day, and 
earned a lasting admiration by her performances. We do not 
propcse to devote further space at present to the tea-clippers. Their 
palmy days came some years later and the remainder of their story 
is left until their reputation was at its height. We may, however, 
mention that Admiral Bridges in Ihis ‘‘Recollections,’’ p. 164, tells 
of the best day’s performance of the ‘‘James Baines,’’ 17th June, 
1854. when she ‘‘ran 420 mies in the 24 hours, and at 8.80 p.m. 
was logged as going 21 knots with the main skysail set.’’ Thia 
vessel was of American build, but she belonged to the British Black 
Ball line. 

The discovery of Californian gold in 1819 had a marked effect 
on Pacific shipping. The craze reached China in due course, and it 
was a common thing for British seamen deliberately to refuse duty 
in order to be brought before the Consul, sentenced to imprisonment, 
and then freed. Mr. Alcock checkmated them, however, by sending 
them to Honghong. During the two vears 1819-50, Mr. Lubbock 
savs that from American ports alone 76U vessels rounded Cape Horn 
carrving, all told, 27,867 passengers. On arriving at San Francisco 
some of these vessels Were run ashore and deserted at once. Chinese 
crossed in junks. 

Steamer trattic on the China coast began in the south. We have 
already told the story of the ‘‘Jardine.’’ Mr. Lubbock speaks of a 
steamer named the ‘‘Jamesina’’ as having been the first to visit 
Canton, but he gives no date and we know of no independent 
evidence regarding her. That the ‘‘Jardine’’ in 1835 was prepared 
to carry passengers from Macao to Canton has already been shown, 
but nothing would induce the Canton authorities to permit her 
entrance. The next steam-vessel of which we have intimate know- 
ledge on the China coast was the ‘‘Nemesis,’’ whose captain, 
Capt. Hall, has left a most interesting record of her structure and per- 
formances. She was built for the Kast India Company and had a most 
adventurous vovage out to China round the Cape. Serving with great 
distinction during the first war, she likewise disposed of one of the 
common objections to iron ships at the time. It was held that they 
would be very difficult torepair. At Canton, however, the ‘‘Nemesis’’ 
found no difficulty in patching up her own shot-holes while her 
wooden contemporaries had to be sent all the way to Bombay for 
repairs. There were altogether, perhaps, during that war, about a 
score of steamers on the coast. The ‘‘Phlegethon,’’ *‘Proserpine,”’ 
“Styx,’’ “‘Medusa,’’ ‘‘Pluto,’’ and “‘Geyser’’ are amongst the best 
known. 
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By 1844 the American steamer ‘*Midas’’ was running regularly 
between Hongkong and Canton with ‘‘propellers’’ to drive her. 
During the next year the first contract with the P. & O. Company came 
into force. Dorn in 1837, that famous company soon forced its way 
to the eastern front. It was in that year that Lloyd’s registered 
their first iron vessel, the ‘*Sirius,’ ’ built in London though owned 
at Marseilles. The P. & O. concluded their contract with the 
Government in December 1844, to run a line of steainers with mails, 
etc., between Suez and Hongkong, the eastern section of the famous 
Overland Route. The time allowed from Suez via Aden, Galle, 
Penang, and Singapore to Hongkong was 37 days 2 hours. There 
was no extension to Shanghai as yet. Passages to england by this 
route from Hongkong cost $898 single, and $1,796 for man and 
wife, not including the land journey across the isthmus of Suez. 
Freight per ton of 40 cubic feet was $120 from the same port. All 
the vessels of this hne were armed just as sailing vessels had always 
been, and in 1849 an instance occurred in which the combination of 
steam and gun-fire was most useful, the steamer ‘‘Canton’’ coming 
up just in the nick of time to save a becalmed British sloop attacked 
by pirates, and to turn the tables by capturing the assailants. The 
‘‘ounner’’ is still a functionary on modern LP. & O. vessels. 

It was natural that Shanghai eyes should be turned Hongkong- 
wards as soon as steam communication with Hongkong was an 
accomplished fact. A hope that communication between London 
and Shanghai via Panama might be accomplished in 41 days was 
doomed to disappointment, and, failing that, it was thought ‘that if 
the P. & O. out of its “enormous profits”’ would but aichen up a 
little, letters might be received in 50 days. They had already come 
in 51 davs from Suez. 

The first P. & O. vessel to ply between Shanghai and Hongkong 
was the ‘“‘Lady Mary Wood,’’ whose acquaintance we have already 
made. Her size, 296 tons, was no fit criterion of the place she held 
in Settlement estimation, and when in January, 1851, the Company 
threatened to withdraw her unless the Settlement paid them a sub- 
sidy of $1,0C0 a month, there was much perturbation in business 
circles. She had then been running barely a year, and the more 
optimistic were already looking for the time when a steamner would 
be ‘‘a weekly certainty, not a monthly possibility.’ One of the 
causes leading to the threat of withdrawal arose out of an alleged 
smugeling case, in which the steamer had been fined $200 as well as 
the shippers of the goods. She had not been in the habit of entering 
the port at all, but remained outside where the opium receiving ships 
also lay. Not only was she fined, but she was ordered on all 
subsequent visits to come up to Shanghai, and thus render herself 
liable for tonnage and other dues, while, as she complained, her 
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sailing ship competitors retained their old privilege of remaining 
outside. All this occurred during the period of the ‘‘Smugglers’ 
Paradise.’’ The trouble did not last, and the ‘‘Lady Mary Wood’’ 
was soon running as usual. 

Comparatively little was heard, in the days of light draught 
vessels, of the Woosung Bar. Its presence did, of course, affect the 
larger ships, but detention in those days was little thought of. On 
the other hand, the lack of aids to navigators outside was severely 
felt. Vessel after vessel came to grief on account of this, and varicus 
rocks are still known by the names of the ships that ran on them 
and made them famous, the Amherst and Ariadne Rocks for 
example. In 1846, Lieut. Collinson, R.E. drew up a modest list of 
requirements—a Chinese boat with a beacon pole on the Tung-sha, 
or EKastern sands, with buoys, beacons, poles, and stone pillars at 
various selected points. How very modest it all was may be seen 
from the estimate, which was less than $2,000. The Taotai 
approved. So did the Imperial Commissioner, and some of the 
marks were put up. The first beacon of real importance, however, 
seems to have been that set up in August, 1847, on the dangerous 
North Shoal. Why the most risky season of the year should have 
been chosen for this work is not apparent, but so it was, and nobody 
will be surprised to learn that the first expedition sent ont to execute 
the task came back without accomplishing anything. The men 
were ‘‘too sick to work.’’ But, as the need was pressing, and as it 
had been found impossible to guarantee that native sailors would 
remain in a native junk used as a lightship, and buoys were declared 
out of the question, as their chains would be stolen within a week, 
there was nothing for it but to try again with Western supervision. 
Our Vice-Consul, Mr. Robertson, had ‘‘a practical acquaintance with 
navigation and naval affairs,’’ so he volunteered to go out, and with 
him went Harry Parkes. They had four junks and a large boat 
carrving the framework of the beacon. A heavy swell prevented 
work on the first day. A gale drove them back to Woosung on the 
second. One junk proved unseaworthy, but the other three returned 
and started work. A second blow placed them in extreme peril for 
some hours, but they persevered with their task, and on the 25th 
August, when they were nine days out from Shanghai, they had 
the satisfaction of seeing their work completed. The beacon thus 
fixed stood in four feet of water at low spring tides. It bore from 
Gutzlaft Island N.W. by N. 3? N.: from the Amherst Rocks, 
W. 2? N., and from the Ariadne Rocks, W. by N. $ N. It was not far 
from this spot that the ‘‘Harriette’’ was lost, while the stem of the 
sunken ‘‘Cornwall’’ was still visible about two miles away. The 
beacon pole was 35 feet high, capped with a double cross in red, white, 
and blue. It was stepped in a strong frame filled in with about 
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40 tons of stone and granite slabs, with such piling as was found 
possible in the very hard sand. 

In reporting the success of this operation, Mr. Alcock told no 
more than the literal truth when he said that Messrs. Robertson and 
Parkes had completed their task by dint of a ‘‘fearless exposure of 
hfe’? ‘The China coast 1s now as Well hghted as any in the world, 
perhaps, but it is practically certain that the romance of this amateur 
achievement has not been repeated. 

Of coast surveys we hear nothing until the davs of the Canton 
factories, and then the only man of note was Capt. James Horsburgh, 
‘this eminent hydrographer,’’ as the ‘‘Canton Register’ stvies him. 
(Vol. X, No.1). He had served in the Kast India Companv’s vessels 
first as petty officer, and lastly as surveyor. As his panegvrist savs, 
‘“He came in at the hawse-hole and went out at the cabin-window.’’ 
The position he held in the estimation of the Canton community is 
clear from the references to him at the public meeting held on the 
22nd November, 1836, when, headed by a subscription of $500 from 
Wm. Jardine, Esq., no less a sum than $4,191 was collected, the 
hope being expressed that ‘‘a lighthouse in Pedra Branca, in the 
Straits of Singapore,’’ might be erected to his memory. We have 
found no details of Capt. Horsburgh’s hydrographical work.  Pro- 
bably it was confined to routes followed by the Company’s ships. 
That there were charts of the China coast in the early thirties and 
probably before, 1s well-known, and in these days of exactitude it 1s 
of interest to Icarn that in some of them the position of Chinhai 
differed by as much as 4 deg. ! 

The ‘China Itepository’’ plavs on the wording of a well-known 
Latin saving with regard to Horsburgh’s successes. ‘‘Nullum quod 
monstravit non tetegit,’’ it savs; but many a navigator, besides 
Capt. Horsburgh, has found rocks by running on them. We have 
it in official record that some of our Yangtze soundings in 1842, 
when the river was in flood, were taken over paddy ficlds! The 
earliest map of the water communications with the lower Yangtze is 
perhaps that of Mr. Walter Medhurst compiled in 1852. Early in 
1855 the ‘‘Herald’’ complains that many vessels go ashore in the 
estuary, that a lightship should be provided and the channel buoyed, 
and above all that the pilot service should be entirely re-organized. 
More and better pilots were wanted, and they should be stationed 
outside. The ‘‘Argonaut’’ had waited outside four days in vain for 
a pilot. Underwriters as well as merchants were interested. 

From time to time isolated discoveries of rocks or shoals were 
reported by the captains who discovered them, and now and then 
more important official communications were made by naval 
officers, British and American. In the ‘‘ Herald’’ of the 8th 
December, 1855, there will be found nearly three columns of ‘‘Sailing 
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Directions for the Navigation of the Yangtsze Kiang, etc., etc.,’’ by 
Lieut. G. H. Preble of the U. 8S. Navy. He recommends vessels in 
the N.W. monsoon to make the Saddle Island, in the S.W. monsoon, 
Videa. He tells of the only hidden dangers then known up to and 
beyond the Saddles, viz., Childers Rock, the Amherst Rocks, and 
the Ariadne Rocks, which experienced pilots had never seen though 
in heavy weather the sea was said to break on them. He mentions 
the beacon ‘‘erected on the south shore at the Three Trees,’’ and 
traces the course thence to Block House Island, and so to Woosung. 
The directions from Woosung to Shanghai may still be read with. 
interest. ‘‘After passing Woosung marks,’’ says the writer, ‘‘keep 
the Western shore well on board until after passing Woosung 
villages, and up to the first point on the Eastern side, or until vou 
open the second creek on the Eastern shore which will be about 
a mile above the village, then cross over and keep the Eastern shore 
close on board until up to the head of this reach, where a fleet of 
junks are usually moored opposite a village, which course will also 
take vou over the bar above Woosung, the channel over which bar is 
in some places scarcely a Cable wide. Through the next reach the 
course is nearly south, and keeps in mid-channel, when up with 
Half-way Point close with the Eastern bank again and keep it close 
on board until the foreign settlement of Shanghai js in sight when 
cross over and keep nearest to the right or Western shore.’’ 

The depth of water at lowest spring tides on the outer bar was 
21 feet, that on the bar above Woosung, about 12 feet. ‘‘The 
greatest draught of water ever brought up to Shanghai had been 
between 21 and 22 feet, and a ship drawing that much water will 
have to wait for the spring tides to pass up and down the Woosung 
R.”’ (1.e. the Huangpu). 

Lieut. Preble’s tables of wind directions and temperature through- 
out the year still stand more or less correct, together with his 
meteorological observations generally. We learn that captains could 
have their clhronometers rated by transit ‘‘at the observatory of 
Messrs. Kupferschmid & Dato, Shanghai.’’ The American officer 
also informs us that ‘“‘competent foreign pilots, (English and 
American), will be found cruising in the neighbourhood of the Saddle 
Islands during the summer months, and at the entrance of the river 
outside Gutzlaff in the winter. No Sailing directions can do away 
with their usefulness to the stranger where the safety of the ship 
depends so much upon a correct knowledge of the tides.’’ 

Pilots thus incidentally brought imto our record should now be 
formally introduced. Their story dates back to early Canton days 
when, so far as we know, they were all Chinese. There is a story 
of the pilot who brought in the first steamship to Canton. His 
directions to the helmsman were just such as he would have given 
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had the vessel been a sailer entering with wind and tide in her favour. 
But he was far too good a Chinaman to show surprise. China, once 
upon a time, used steam, he said, but it was allowed to fall into 
disuse! In Shanghai, also, the first pilots were natives. The 
Captain of a British warship once refused to pay the $5 fee from 
Woosung to Shanghai, the pilot being incompetent. The Consul, 
however, on the ground that ‘‘a man must learn,’’ paid it. for him. 
It was soon seen, however, that the fee was too small to secure the 
right type of man, and by 1847 we find that foreigners had offered 
their services. The native, though supposed to be in possession of 
a certificate, could be saddled with no responsibility. In 1849, 
Capt. Bayhes who was connected with Messrs. Fogg & Company and 
was of American nationality, offered his services in the double capacity 
of Harbour Master and Port. Pilot. He would berth ships on their 
arrival, and take them out on their departure. But the first Western 
pilot known to us by name was Mr. Thomas Linklater who appears 
in 1852, when it seems he had been serving for some time. Un- 
fortunately he was washed off the half deck of his boat in sight of 
Gutzlaff, and so was drowned on the last day of May 1854, when he 
was but 28 years of age. In December 1855, we find the first set of 
Pilot Regulations drawn up and agreed to by the Consuls and the 
Taotai. ‘hey provided for the examination and licensing of pilots 
by a Board of Examiners. Their charges were to be $5 a foot from 
Gutzlaff, $4 from the Beacon Ship, $3.50 inside the Beacon Ship, 
and $3 from Woosung, the same being charged outward. But the 
service was open to the ‘‘natives of any country.’’ Five years later, 
Mr. T. T. Meadows reports on the system as it had worked so far. 
The examination had become more or less a farce, and he had refused 
to sign certificates for some who had passed. Ship-masters declined 
to serve as examiners. A new system with stricter discipline was to 
be secured only by eliminating the native element. Jardine's, 
Dent’s, and Lindsavy’s hongs, being insurance agents had the power 
‘virtually to constrain all vessels to employ such pilots as they may 
designate.’” They could appoint three surveyors as examiners, and 
the Consuls could enforce discipline. Strict examination and the 
enforcement of discipline on the Chinese was out of the question. 
Their experienced men, for example, handed their certificates to 
their juniors and took it easy at home! 

The new regulations, therefore, signed on the 23rd December, 
1859, by Messrs. Meadows, Smith, and Egan for Great Britain, the 
United States, and France respectively, confined the service to 
‘‘subjects and citizens of the Treaty Powers being of European 
race,’’ one of the main reasons being the question of language and 
education. Though shipping firms were not in favour of restricting 
the service to men from the Treaty Powers, the question of the en- 
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forcement of discipline was considered important, and if uncontrolled 
Europeans came in, it would be impossible to keep natives out. The 
fees were raised to Ts. 5, 4, 34, and 2 per foot for varying distances 
beginning with Gutzlaff. Other developments occurred in sub- 
quent years, and will be recorded in due course. Two complaints 
are found against the old pilot service. Some of the Chinese were 
in league with pirates: some of the Europeans were devotees of 
Bacchus. 

Many volumes might be written of the doings of pirates in 
China waters. With such redoubtable claimants for first honours 
in the Far East as the Malays and the Chinese, it is hard to award 
the paim. But it must be remembered that in all lands at varying 
times piracy has been looked upon as a more or less reputable, if not 
honourable, profession. It was a branch of war when the words 
““straneer’’ and “‘enemy’’ were synonymous, and if it is impossible 
to say Whether Chinese or Malavs had the greater reputation in this 
respect, it is just as difficult to draw a line between them and their 
Western contemporaries, and say, ‘‘on this side hes right, on that 
wrong.’” ‘‘We have always had pirates in China,’’ said Viceroy 
Yeh in 1856. 

Piracy has always been largely dependent on a suitable coast- 
line, for receivers and agents ashore to dispose of loot are just as 
nec2ssary as fighters afloat to secure it. Groups of islands, or a 
mainland coast with plenty of inlets, have, therefore, usually been 
pratical strongholds. Our British Islands once had a most un- 
enviable notoriety in this respect. So with those of Greece, the 
West Indies and the Indian Archipelago. ‘We sometimes reproach 
the Chinese for their continued use of pirates and banditti in their 
modern wars, forgetting that this is but the continuance of a custom 
only recently out-grown amongst ourselves. A notorious pirate 
named Morgan was made British Governor of Jamaica, and died a 
knight in 1688. We also employed the famous Capt. Kidd, who 
outlived Morgan by 18 years, to suppress piracy in the Eastern seas. 

On the China coast our earliest main source of piratical ex- 
perience was the Canton delta and its approaches. On p. 436 of 
the 1835 “Chinese Repository’’ there is an account of a piratical 
attack in the inner waters, and on the same page the story of the 
arrival and trial of the ‘‘Jardine’’ which, had the Canton officials 
had the slightest real desire to suppress either piracy or opium 
smuggling, might have been found an efficient antidote to both. 
Well manned and well armed, this little steamer might, with a 
British or American crew, have cleared the delta in six months, for 
the natives knew naught of steam at the time, and depended on their 
sweeps when the wind dropped or was unfavourable. In 1840 we 
read of a pirate boat ‘‘pulling more than 50 cars on each side.’’ In 
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1813 Sir H. Pottinger ade six proposals to the Chinese Government 
for the suppression of piracy. Amongst them was the stoppage ct 
the almost universal native custom of paying blackmail to pirate 
agents, a damning proof of the incompetence of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. He offered on the part of england to purchase and use native 
junks as decoys, handing over their captures to the Chinese author- 
ities for punishment. Nothing adequate came of it, and in 1819 we 
find Sir S. G. Bonham writing to the Imperial Commissioner Su to 
the effect that as long as Chinese pirates refrained from attacking 
British vessels he had no right to interfere. But as British vessels 
had been so attacked, we had destroyed no fewer than 57 piratical 
vessels between May and October in that year with a loss to the - 
pirates of some 1,100 men, while about 2,000 more had got off. In 
1850 the Canton officials accepted the aid of a British steamer in an 
attack on pirates in Mirs Bay. 

But Shanghai learnt in the same vear that piracy was not 
confined to native craft. There had grown up a practice of convoy 
by armed lorchas and other vessels, and it was well-known that some 
of these were on occasion quite capable of using their defensive power 
offensively. Occasionally reports came in accusing square-rigged 
vessels of engaging in the nefarious traffic, and in one instance the 
‘‘Spec,’’ a well-known schooner of 105 tons on the coast was seized 
by H.M.8. ‘‘Childers’’ for attacking a native junk. The defence 
was that the ‘‘Spec’’ was pirate-hunting on her own account, but 
her papers and log showed that she was guilty of habitual infraction 
of the navigation laws. The ‘‘Dido’’ was another sinner in the same 
way. Sent to Hongkong the “‘Spec’’ escaped the due reward of her 
deeds because the single eye-witness against her decamped. Later 
on she got into more honest hands, but was eventually captured by 
a band of pirates who had their head-quarters at Wenchow. 

At times A-pak’s fleet was reported to be cruising off the mouth 
of the Yangtze, and in 1855 we have a record of the Anglo-American 
expedition sent out against bands of pirates ranging to the north- 
wards. The allied force consisted of H.M.S. ‘‘Bittern,’’ with the 
U.S.S. ‘‘Macedonian,’’ and two steam tugs, the ‘‘Confticius’’ and 
the ‘“Paoushun.’’ This was a highly successful operation, thougn 
the ‘‘Confucius’’ was compelled to put back for lack of coal. As an 
example of the lengths to which these piratical scoundrels were 
prepared to go it 1s reported of some of the men captured that, at 
Newchwang, being angered at the escape of certain junks up the 
river, they secured a subordinate official, killed and quartered him, 
and sent his dismembered body ashore with an intimation that, 
unless $100,000 were paid them, others would be similarly treated. 
It is said the money was paid. 
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A month later the ‘‘Bittern’’ was once more engaged, this 
time in the harbour of Shihpoo. Again she had the aid of the 
‘‘Paoushun,’’ entering the harbour under tow and with the advant- 
age of a strong tide. Being expected, the pirates were ready for her, 
and more than a score of West Coast junks with some 200 guns mostly 
of European make, with the best London powder, opened on her at 
arange of 900 yards. She closed td 500, however, before anchoring, 
which she did at 11 a.m. with springs on her cable. Shortly after 
noon, the pirate fire had ceased. Of their vesscls some had been 
sunk, some blown up. The survivors got ashore where they had a 
strongnold, but this, with the aid of a British landing party, was 
stormed by the surrounding people, who accounted for all the frag- 
ments. ‘Turner, Master of the ‘‘Bittern’’ was fatally wounded in 
the fight, and several others were hit. In November, Capt. 
Vansittart of the ‘‘Bittern’’ was rewarded for this Shihpoo achieve- 
ment by a presentation of plate at Shanghai. In the two fights we 
have recalled he had destroyed no fewer than 45 pirate vessels, and the 
‘“Paoushun’’ under his lieutenant, Lieut. Brock, continued the good 
work the native ofticials looking on admiringly. In the same number 
of the ‘‘Herald’’ which contains the account of the presentation to 
Capt. Vansittart, there 1s a two-column letter from Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin detailing his capture by pirates while on a trip to Pootoo. 
He and a friend in a Ningpo boat had run into a nest of them with 
the result that though their lives were spared and some of their » 
property restored, their boat was commandeered and they were sent 
onin another. One of their captors told Dr. Martin that ‘‘they had 
not become pirates from choice, but necessity, as the distress cdused 
by the rebellion in Canton had left them no other means of liveli- 
hood,’’ a probably true statement covering a considerable portion of 
contemporary crime due to the shortcomings of the Manchu Govern- 
ment. Piracy still maintains a hold on the China coast, and may 
again make it necessary to refer to its infamous history. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
SHANGHAI SHIPPING—(continued). 


In the chapter just closed we have more than once had to refer 
to the vessels ‘‘Confi:cius’’ and ‘‘Paoushun.’’ Neither of these was 
the first steam vessel seen in Shanghai waters. That honour 
belonged to the ‘‘Medusa’’ and her British consorts connected with 
the cccupation of the city in 1842. After that, as we have seen, 
there were various othcr steamers belonging to different navies, and 
the P. & O. Co.’s ‘‘Lady Mary Wood.’’ When the settlement was 
some seven years old, a public meeting decided that it was time for 
it to have a steam tug of its own. But it was not till 1853 that the 
‘Confucius’ came out to Russell & Co. and made a name for herself 
as we have seen. She was of 430 tons, and must be carefully dis 
tinguished from a British ship of the same name, of 511 tons, which 
was on the coast at the same time. In 1856, the ‘‘Confucius’’ was 
sold to the Chinese to be used against pirates in conjunction with 
H.M.S. ‘‘Hornet,’’ but in the same year her place was taken in the 
harbour by another tug, the ‘‘Pluto.”’ 

Few people would have thought it possible to build a steam- 
vessel on the Huangpu in those days, yet the task was accomplished. 
Her owner, possibly her designer also, was Capt. Baylies. She was 
built at Woosung, by Ningpo carpenters, of Chinese oak and 
camphor wood, and was launched on the 17th July, 1856. Her 
length was 68 feet. She had a draught of but 2 feet 8 inches, 
boasted paddle engines of 12 horse-power, and measured 40 tons. 
Named the ‘‘Pioneer,’’ she scon had a companion of like size, and 
hence may be considered as having becn more or less successfill. 

The ‘‘dock’’ in which these tiny vessels were constructed was, of 
course, on @ par with those in which similar native boats of like size 
are still constructed. The first foreign dock to come under our 
notice dates from 1852 when an irruption of water called special 
attention toit. It was at the time known as the New Dock, though 
there is reason to believe that it occupied the site of what is now 
known as the Old Dock. It belonged to an American gentleman 
named Dewsnap. I» September of the year 1852 we learn that it 
was dry once more, but had it not been for an action brought against 
Mr. Dewsnap for £20,000 damages to the “Margaret. Mitchell” 
which had hung in the dock gate, we should have lacked anv exact 
knowledge of the type of dock which then existed in Shanghai 
From the evidence adduced then, we learn that the dock was simply 
a mud dock or excavation in the bank of the riv er, that it had never 
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furnished ropes for hauling ships in or out, that it had never 
advertised or held itself out to the world as a thoroughly safe or 
convenient place for repairing vessels, that it was only availed of for 
that purpose as being safer than ‘‘heaving down’’ in a rapid tide-way, 
the only alternative at this port, and that the condition of the dock was 
such as fairly to exempt its owners from responsibility for damages 
save in the case of special agreement. There was ‘‘a bar of mud in 
the dock gate,’’ a defect which has ‘‘always been patent to the 
world.’’ There being no proof of negligence, malice, or special 
agreement, the case was dismissed. In 1858 this dock 1s said to have 
been completed. In 1862 we find Mr. Loureiro, chairman of the 
‘Shanghai Dock Co.’’ and are informed that while the Old Dock was 
closed for enlargement, there was a ‘‘New Lower Dock’’ prepared to 
receive vessels of 280 feet length, and 14 feet draught. This is a 
statement to be received with caution, however, for five years later 
we find it suggested that the New Dock which had “‘long been useless 
for receiving ships’’ should be roofed in and used as a swimming 
bath! Such were the vicissitudes of the earliest of Shanghai docks. 
The settlement’s earliest Western ship-carpenters and builders were, 
we think, Purvis & Co., who were here in 1852. Muirhead, who 
gave his name to Muirhead’s Dock, was of later date, as were 
Nicholson and Boyd, founders of Boyd & Co. 

Shipping regulations were from time to time notified by Consuls 
before the ‘‘Herald’’ started in 1850. After that they were duly 
advertised. The anchorage as at first laid out was intended for 
Bnitish shipping alone. No foreign authority but British was here, 
nor were there any at first but British ships. No dog-in-the-manger 
attitude was assumed, however. Other nationals came in their 
vessels, and claiming exemption from native control were, tpso facto, 
under no control at all. For a time, in consequence, there was, 
afloat, a mild form of anarchy. When some simple regulations were 
at length agreed to by the Taotai and the British Consul, there still 
remained the question of their enforcement. The British Consul had 
power over his own nationals alone : the Taotai would assume it over 
none but Chinese. At first British vessels paid a fee of $5 for 
reporting and clearing, but this was soon reduced to $1. When 
Capt. Baylies was appointed Harbour Master, the only means of 
securing payment of his fees from other than vessels under the 
control of the Treaty Powers was for the Taotai to refuse the issue 
of the ‘‘Grand Chop’’ until they were paid. 

The little frictions of earlier days soon disappeared when 
American and French Consuls were invested with sufficient powers, 
and the spirit of co-operation which has done so much for the 
Shanghai settlements began to show itself from that time, especially 
in the matter of harbour regulations. In 1854 a curious collision 
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case shows better than any another the congested condition of the 
anchorage and what might come of it. H.M.S. ‘‘Styx’’ coming 
in under steam fouled first one and then two other vessels at anchor, 
all the four being badly mixed up. ‘T'wo were British, one American, 
and the fourth, Danish. Mr. Alcock gave his decision against the 
‘Styx’ in each case, Admiral Sterling holding her captain personally 
responsible for all damages. But for a considerable time it was with 
shipping as it was with smuggling—the most favoured nation was 
that whose conscience was most elastic. It will be remembered that 
six years had elapsed before Americans were under control, while 
for German, Portuguese, and Spanish shipping there was for a still 
longer period not even nominal government. 

Much difficulty was experienced by British officials—and br 
these alone—with regard to shipping outside the port limits, 
t.e. outside the mouth of the river at Woosung. Opium ships lay 
there with the willing connivance of the native authorities and gave 
no trouble to anybody. But other vessels came to copy their 
example, sometimes to the annovance of the officials unless proper 
“‘arrangements’’ had been made. As this was an evasion of China's 
revenue collection, British Consuls were bound to interfere. We 
have seen the ‘‘Lady Mary Wood’’ fined for breach of the regulations. 
In 1855, the ‘‘Gambia’’ was mulcted to the extent of $700 for the 
same offence, the defence being that ‘‘others did it.’’ In the same 
year there was a much debated case of irregularity, that of the British 
ship “‘Wynand.’’ Mr. Robertson had succeeded Mr. Alcock as 
consul, and refused to seize the vessel as demanded by the Inspec- 
torate of Customs, whereupon the revenue cruiser—in action for the 
first time in such a case—towed the vessel back to the anchorage. 
She had taken rice on board after clearing in ballast. Another case 
of like notoriety was that of the ‘‘Paoushun,’’ belonging to the same 
owners, Dent, Beale & Company. Over this there was a battle royal 
between the newly appointed Consul and the almost equally new 
Inspectors of Customs. It was a question of treaty reading, and 
the Inspectors having actual facts on their side, secured a verdict. 
There was direct evidence in this case to show that firms were 
largely at the mercy of their employés in matters relating to smug- 
gling, much as they have been since the new opium regulations of 
the 20th century. Russell & Company were mixed up in this way 
with a rice transaction between the notorious ‘‘Spec’’ and another 
American vessel, the ‘‘Quickstep.’’ The former had knowingly in- 
fringed the regulations. Other difficulties occurred in such matters 
as the appointment of a shipping agent to supply seamen to ships in 
need. Such a man was actually appointed in 1856, but Lord 
Clarendon directed that, so far as British practice was concerned. 
the appointment was to be cancelled as being contrary to the 
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Shipping Act. In any case a monopoly was objectionable, and the 
fee of $5, then 228.6d. was considered excessive. 

. The sailor problem was one of complicated difficulty owing to 
the number of nationalities represented, and the conditions of the 
local environment. What the sailor’s lot was generally in those days 
is too well-known to need repetition. That he should try to escape 
from it was natura! enough, and he was not slow to discover that once 
‘beyond the microscopic settlement limits of the times, he was 
practically a free man. Only on rare occasions do we hear of raids 
over the border to bring back runaways. The main tie to the settle- 
ment was the need for food and shelter. This was provided by 
crimps, native and foreign, who for hiding men from the authorities 
secured in return the lion’s share of their pay. Pirates and sharks 
were found ashore as well as afloat. The first “‘Sailors’ Home’’ on 
record in Shanghai was, significantly enough, on the Pootung side, 
and its first historic appearance was in connexion with the death, 
possibly murder, of an Indian. The master of the establishment at 
the time was one Robt. F. Scott. This was in 1855. The next 
year saw its compulsory removal to the other side, and its licensing 
by the three Treaty Consuls under Mr. Pearson an American, who 
was under a bond for $3,000. With 70 ships in port and 2,000 men 
of the sailor class of those days, abuses could not fail to grow up, 
especially as there were two Sailors’ Homes competing with one 
another. It was the appointment of Mr. Pearson as shipping master 
which Lord Clarendon declared illegal, though in practice it worked 
well enough. 

Much heht ig thrown on such conditions by Capt. Lindsay 
Anderson in ‘‘A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.’’ Writing in 1859 he 
tells of Bob Allen’s American Boarding House on the Pootung side 
nearly abreast the British Consulate. ‘‘Bob’s emissaries would take 
men out of one ship to-night, and then to-morrow supply the same 
ship with men who had been longest on his hands, receiving a good 
quid pro quo on the transaction.’’ His house was carefully avoided 
by consuls, officers, and captains. ‘‘No captain was ever able to 
obtain the return of a deserter from there.’’ Capt. Anderson also 
mentions ‘‘Fat Jack’’ a native boarding-house keeper in the French 
settlement, and he himself staved with another in the city. All 
these gentlemen were well versed in the tricks of a crimp’s trade. 

Naturally there was a good dea! of sickness under such circum- 
stances, and as naturally there was talk of a Seamen’s Hospital as 
early as 1847. Drs. Lockhart and Hale were the first two doctors to 
be established here, the former under the auspices of the London 
Mission, the latter attached to the British Consulate. Dr. Lockhart 
worked mainly amongst the natives : Dr. Hale was a consular official 
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as well as doctor. The first independent practitioners were Drs. 
Kirk and Irons, joined later on by Dr. Mottley. The first two some. 
what resented the suggestion that some amount of consular control 
would be necessary over the Seamen’s Hospital they meant to 
establish, but the authorities were, of course, in the right, since 
merchant captains and merchant consuls were not always as keenly 
alive to their responsibilities regarding sailors as they might have 
been. The hospital fees:were a dollar a day for seamen, and a dollar 
and a half for officers: In the fifties Dr. Sibbald took over some of 
the duties which had hitherto been performed by Dr. Lockhart, 
attendance at the Consular Gaol, for example. The first bumial 
ground close by the present Custom House was soon closed in favour 
of that in the Shantung Road, but it was not till some vears later 
that a special cemetery for sailors was provided on the Pootung side. 

One of the results of the widespread piracy was a strong desire 
on the part of Chinese merchants either to secure the conveyance of 
their cargo in foreign bottoms, or to have foreign convoy for their 
own junks. Needless to say this was not altogether agreeable to 
native authorities. If native Shanghai was to remain at peace, those 
two to three thousand junks in the river must be kept emploved. 
Nothing but this imperative duty would have induced the officials 
to spend money on such vessels as the ‘‘Confucius’’ and ‘‘Paoushun.”’ 
Nor did this burst of authoritative efficiency last long. Junk owners 
still paid blackmail, the custom of convoy extended, and as early as 
1848 we find examples of the foreign carriage of native cargo, sugar _ 
especially. Difficulties. and protests abounded, and in 1856 such}: 
coast trade from port to port was interdicted, there being no treaty 
right on which to base it. But what was tacitly forbidden by treaty 
was practically compelled by piracy, and in this as in other things, 
practice developed into custom, and custom into that sort of local 
law which while at variance with all treaty provisions has proved so 
valuable to all treaty peoples. 

Another practice which originated much in the same manner 
was the issue of sailing letters to native or semi-native craft. We 
may take the case of Mr. Wadman of Ningpo, who in 1852 applied 
for a license to run his vessel between Shanghai and Ningpo. The 
**Enterprise,’’ as his little craft was called, had a length of 69 feet, a 
beam of 14 feet 6 inches, a single deck, and three masts. She 
carried about 50 tons, and proved of great use to both ports. A8 
time passed she had many successors, some getting into undesirable 
hands by which they were used in accordance with the laxity of the 
times. 

Junk traffic was at the beginning of a threefold adversity from 
which it has never shaken off the results. We have said enough of 
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of the effects of piracy, we have mentioned the commencement of 
foreign competition, but there was a third cause of decay in native 
shipping craft—the action of the authorities face to face with rebel 
conditions. This resulted in the commandeering of whatever craft 
was considered necessary for government service, and it is difficult 
to say whether the unofficial pirate or the official was the greater 
cause of junk decline. At Shanghai especially was official action felt, 
since, on account of the choking of the northern section of the Grand 
Canal, tribute rice had to be transported by sea. 

Still the oversea activities of junk traftic deserve a word or two 
of recognition. Their estimated import and export trade at Shanghai 
was in 1852 worth no less than Tls. 14,000,000, the ratio of imports 
to exports being something over eight to five. In capacity junks 
ran between 400 and 1,600 piculs. There were some 1,300 northern 
junks which made two round trips a year, while the southern, about 
1000, made three. Their crews varied between seven and 24 men. 
Their annual register cost them from $16 to $30. A small annual 
tax was paid in leu of tonnage dues. Six mace a picul was paid as 
freight for the longest voyage, that to the north. Insurance was not 
unknown, but was seldom practised. Duties were paid by “‘arrange- 
ment.’” The division of the amount so collected was said to be 35% 
to the Emperor, 25% to the Taotai, and 40% to the civil officers 
of the district. Leagued Canton and Fokien men were a source 
of intense antagonism in Shanghai where they carried things with 
a high hand. Especially was this the case just before the capture 
of the city in 1853. 

Junks traded widely in the eastern seas, but seem to have been 
under more or less official restriction. Thus we find that three went 
annually to Siam, and three to Singapore, their imports being worth 
respectively Tls. 50,000, and Tls. 100,000. Others visited other 
ports in the Indian Archipelago. But the surprise of junk surprises 
is to be found in the story of the single vessel which is said to have 
made an annual visit to Manila. Her reported capacity was some 
20,000 piculs! Her return cargo consisted of gold, silver, copper, 
tin, ivory, etc., with an estimated value cf from six to eight millions 
of taels! As compared with this, the value of the trade of the four 
junks which went annually to Japan, was but a fleabite, about a tenth 
of the Manila amount. No duties were supposed to be collected at 
either end on this trade, but official ‘‘squeezes’’ had almost succeeded 
in killing it notwithstanding. 

Early Shanghai knew nothing of wharves alongside which 
vessels could load and unload. All this was done from and into 
native boats in the stream, the cargo coming and going from jetties 
jutting out from the Bund. Of these the Ewo alone retains its old 
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hong name. At first all were private, run out by the owners of the 
lots to which they belonged. The Custom House Jetty of older date 
was in 1846 made over to British merchants and another constructed 
for the examination of goods. Next year we learn of four public 
jetties at which goods might be examined and passed. In 1818 the 
Committee of Koads and Jetties had completed others at various 
points along the Bund front, and the organisation of jetty coolies had 
been taken in hand. Stil, in 1849, further accommodation was 
needed, a proof of the rapid development going on. To pay for the 
public jetties a loan was needed, and a voluntary tax of $5 a mow 
was agreed to, with a small wharfage due, and to this the Attorney- 
General at Hongkong decided that owners of private jetties were as 
hable as others. Jeaders will remember that the Bund was less 
wide at that time than it is now, that the foreshore was not filled in, 
but that the tidal water came up to the bunding beside the eastern 
footpath. 

Such is an all too rapid sketch of Shanghai shipping matters as 
they were in the first two decades of Settlement history. 

The following list of dates showing how the principal inventions 
of the West with regard to shipping coincided with the period of the 
opening of China to Western influence will be a useful adjunct to the 
chapters dealing with this most important portion of our subject. 
1735. Iron smelting by coke first introduced by A. Darby. Marine 

chronometer invented. 
1767. Nautical Almanac first published. 
1769-82. James Watt’s improvements in the steam-engine. 
1777. First boat built of 1ron on the Toss, Yorkshire. 
1790. Lifeboats first used. 
1802. ‘First practical steamboat worked on the Forth and Clyde. 
West India Docks opened, London. 
1804. Compound steam-engine designed. 


1807. First commercially successful steamboat. Fulton’s on the 
Hudson. 

1815. First steam vessel on the Thames. 

1816. First passenger steamboat crossed the Channel. 

1819. =“ First auxiliary steamboat crossed the Atlantic; ‘‘Savan- 
nah,’’ in 26 days. 


1825. =‘ First auxilliary Steam voyage to India. The ‘‘Enterprise’’ 
wins £10,000 for it. 

1830-50. Approximate era of opium-clipper building. 

1836. Practical screw-propellers patented. 

1837. PP. & O. Co. founded. 

1838. War steamers built in England. Regular steam service 
across the Atlantic, voyage 17 days. 
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1840. ‘‘Nemesis’’ and ‘‘Phlegethon’’ built for service in China. 

1846-60. Approximate era of American Tea-clipper building. 
Cunard steamers begin to sail. 

1850. Thé Collins and Inman lines commence running. 


1851. Submarine cable laid between Dover and Sangatte. 
1850-75. Approximate era of British Tea-clipper building. 
1860. First steam ironclad launched. 


1861. The ‘‘Far East’’ with two screws launched at Millwall. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
SHANGHAI CURRENCY. 


Volumes have been written on Chinese currency as a whole, for 
in this as in so many other matters, the Chinese were amongst the 
leaders of mankind. There is no need here for us to enter upon any 
detailed examination of China’s ancient coinage, or her only less 
ancient banking system. Those who desire to dip deeply into such 
history will consult EXdkins, Morse, Stewart-Lockhart, Wagel, and 
others. Our own purposes will be served by the simplest outline 
until we reach the period marked by the opening of Shanghai. 

Mr. Morse, in Chap. V. of his “‘Trade and Administration of 
the Chinese Empire,’’ mentions the following articles as having been 
in early times used as currency in China :—inscribed skins, tortoise- 
shell, cowries, axes, spades, armlets, and rings. ‘‘Nearly every 
possible material is recorded as having served this purpose at one 
time or another,’’ he says, ““but outside the metals and paper money, 
we hear in historic times only of silk rolls and cowries.’’ In the 
sixth century B.C. knife and spade money were in use, as well as 
round coins with round holes. Those with square holes date from 
221 B.C. Thus, says Mr. Morse, ‘‘China has had a copper coinage 
for 25 centuries, and a coinage of the shape we know to-day 
uninterruptedly for 21 centuries,’’ This coinage is what is collo 
quially known as ‘‘cash,’’ and the amounts of it which have 
been issued during the milleniums of the past may be imagined 
when we say that the average of seven consecutive entries in one 
of Dr. Edkins’s tables approaches 2,000,000,000, the years covered 
being 1647-55. That shows the high-water mark of the time, as 
1723 and 1726, with 499,200 and 675,160 respectively, show the low. 

China’s paper money was in olden times based on this copper 
currency. When it first started nobody knows. It was an outcome 
of necessity or convenience, and, probably in all other lands as m 
China, was at first a private, not an official, practice. The first 
Government notes were those of the Tang dynasty commencing in 
A.D. 618, more than a thousand years before the establishment of 
the Bank of England. 

For an even longer period there had been an established ratio 
between the three metals, gold, silver, and copper, 1: 10: 1,0), 
the theoretic value of the tael being 1,000 cash. Except for a short 
time in the reign of Hiaotsung, about A.D. 1183, China has, 
however, known no silver coinage until modern days. Her silver 
currency has been one of weight. How that has served as 4 
stumbling-block to the transaction of business, we may guess from 
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the following statement by Mr. Morse, p. 145. ‘‘In China every 
one of the hundreds of commercial centres not only has its own 
tael-weight, but in many cases has several standards side by side; 
and these taels of money will be weighed out in silver which, even . 
in one place, will be of several degrees of fineness.”’ 

For a complete analysis of the Shanghai tael and its cousins of 
varying degree we once more refer our readers to Mr. Morse. On 
p. 159 he tells us that “The value of the Shanghai tael is made up of 
three elements—the weight, the quantity of silver, and a convention. 
The weight on the scale is the Tsaoping tael of 565.65 grains, the 
silver 1s reduced to a standard of 944 fine on the Kuping basis of 
1,000 fine, and the convention is that 98 taels of this weight and 
this silver settle a lability of 100 taels ‘Shanghai convention 
currency’ ’’. All official payments at Shanghai are made in this 
local currency, and the rate of exchange between the Government 
Treasury, or Kuping, tael is thus calculated :— 

Kkuping taels 100 weight = Tsaoping taels .... 101.800 


Add for touch of pure silver on two shoes ... 5.600 
107.400 
Divide by the ‘‘convention,’’ 0.98  ... ... 109.592 
Add for meltage fee ... dest wets Geer. ee .008 
109.600 


There results, in consequence, the fixed rate; Tls. 100 Kuping, are 
equivalent to Tls. 109.600 Shanghai, and in the same way, for 
Customs’ duties, merchants pay Shanghai Tls. 111.40 as the equi- 
valent of Hai-kwan or Customs’ Tls. 100. 

We may now come down historically to modern times. In the 
year 1759, Carolus ITI. succeeded to the throne of Spain. Dollars 
struck during his reign found their way to China, as did those of his 
successors, Carolus IV. and Ferdinand VII. As we shall see 
presently, their value differed but slightly from that of other dollars 
which came later, but in the meantime they had established then? 
selves in public favour, especially in the tea and silk districts. No 
living native had ever before known coins of the kind at once so 
handy, so easily hidden, and so thoroughly rehable. While the 
Spanish monarchs lived, there was no limit other than that of trade 
needs to the supply of these coins. Once nature had asserted her 
sway and Carolus III. had been gathered to his fathers, the coins 
bearing his image and superscription, the “‘Old Heads’’ of Canton, 
were no longer available. Those of Carolus IV. followed, but were 
not quite so popular. They were ‘‘New Heads,’ and as such les; 
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those of Ferdinand, though all three of these ranked far and away 
before Mexican, South American, and other dollars. That they 
should net have done so is plain from the following table showing 
the precise weights of the various coins current in the East required 
to purchase 100 taels of pure sycee. ‘Thus we find that 

A weight of 110.622 taels in Carolus dollars = 100 taels sycee 


,, 110.720 - Rupees ” : 

yy 111.255 », Bolivian dollars ,, - 

; yy 111.957 2 Peruvian +4 ae Po 

. es 112.110 », Mexican ,, “i - 
5 113.150 Trench ‘ 


Here is plain proof that the Carolus dollar’s supremacy over the 
rest Was not so much due to its intrinsic value, as to the preference 
which the natives showed for it, and the consequent demand for that 
and no other. It will now be seen how the hmited supply and an 
ever-increasing demand forced the popular Carolus or Pillar dollar 
as it was also called, from the Pillars of Hercules in its design, to a 
premium of very nearly cent. per cent. Long before 1843 when 
Shanghai was opened, the Carolus was well known here, at Ningpo, 
and in the silk and tea-districts of the hinterland. When Capt. 
Mnlfour’s first reports were made, the Carolus had but begun to maka 
its rise. In 1815 we find the tael worth from 1650 to 1720 cash, 
the Mexican dollar from 1150 to 1200, the Ferdinand or commercial 
Spanish dollar from 1160 to 1240, while the ‘‘Old Head’’ Carolus 
ranged from 1280 to 1300. The rupee stood at 480 to 520. 

In the old Canton days there had grown up the custom of 
stamping dollars with the ‘‘chop”’ of the firm issuing them. It must 
not be supposed that this mark was that of an india-rubber stamp. 
On the contrary it was an indelible impression driven so deeply into 
the silver as to be quite ineffaceable, and, after many repetitions by 
other chops, ending with the complete punching out of the central 
portion of the coin which could then be seen through and was known 
as a ‘‘spectacle’’ dollar. All such were, of course, taken by weight, 
‘“‘clean’’ cr unchopped dollars alone being counted, and then only if 
they were Carohis and at a premium. The rest went to the melting 
pot to be turned into svcee. 

Chinese shroffs are adepts at the art of dollar manipulation, and 
the manner in which they classified the various coins that passed 
through their hands would have been amusing had it not been 
expensive to those who suffered from its cleverness. Generically all 
dollars were ‘‘yang-tsien,’’ 1.e. ocean or foreign coins, or ‘‘fan-ping,”’ 
foreign wafers or cakes. Those with flowered borders were ‘‘hua- 
pien.’’ The various Spanish dollars had each their appropriate 
name or nickname, while the ‘‘copper-mixed,’’ the inlaid-with-lead, 
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the light, the ringing, the rusty, the dummy, the large-chopped, and 
the small-chopped, were other dollars whose names are more or less 
self-explanatory. It is said that a Soochow Prefect once as an ex- 
periment sent out an official with two shoes of sycee to exchange 
into dollars, and back again into taels, at the oftices of some score 
or more of bankers. The two shoes were worth Tls. 100 at the 
outset, but when the official returned he had but Tls. 17 left. 

Locally, Shanghai suffered badly at times from a scarcity of 
silver due to various causes, such as the payment of silver for opium, 
the hoarding of the Carolus by the country people, the demand on 
account of the rebellion, and so on. One such period of scarcity 
occurred at the end of 1845, when, says Capt. Balfour, “‘bills can 
hardly be cashed, and only then at such a very nigh premium that 
I do not feel justified in giving.’’ Good mission bills, he said, were 
being cashed at 4s.9d. a dollar. But that was merely the beginning 
of sorrows. How Shanghai ingenuity overcame the difficulty caused 
by lack of silver may be seen by the following facts. Trade was 
carried on by means of ‘‘sealed orders’’ which to all intents and 
purposes served as a paper currency. This was based on the barter 
of opium and long cloths for silk and tea. Nothing but good faith 
could have devised or maintained such a system, for the sole backing 
was confidence. In one case a merchant had $76,000 worth of such 
orders in the hands of seven natives, the custom having arisen in 
the first place in the practice of giving opium in exchange for silk. 
But as the immediate clearing off at one delivery of so large a 
quantity of opium as fifty or a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of silk 
represented was impossible, the silkman took separate orders at sight 
or otherwise at the current market prices of the produce on the day of 
delivery. Hence came about the use of ‘‘sealed orders’’ as a circu- 
lating medium fluctuating in value as prices rose or fell. ‘They were 
sometimes at a considerable discount. The following are actual 
specimens with initials only given :— 

Shanghai, 38rd December, 1845. 

Capt. McM. 
Please deliv. er to Kingwo or bearer Malwa to the extent of 

Two Thousand dollars. 

Signed, AAG De. 2 x 

This was sealed by the firm issuing, and addressed to the 

Commander of the ‘‘Folkstone,’’ Woosung. 
Shanghai, 28th February, 1846. 

$3,000. 

I promise to pay Kingwo in two months inferior Malwa to 
the extent of Three Thousand dollars upon receipt by me of 
new teas and silk to double that amount. 

Signed, A.G.D. 
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These orders were at first left open, but afterwards were sealed 
a pencilled note of the contents being made outside. 

In 1847 we find consular complaints that the broken money and 
chopped dollars forwarded from Hongkong could be used only as 
bullion at a loss of from five to eight per cent. In 1848, the southern 
authorities are informed that if they sent Carolus dollars in place of 
Mexicans or Rupees, there would be a saving of 10 per cent. In 
1850 we note a certain amount of trouble caused to the Government 
and the Trinity Church Trustees in their financial relations: the 
former reckoned in Mexicans, the latter in Carolus. In 1851 we 
read of a further consignment of southern currency, sovereigns, 
Mexican dollars, rupees, half rupees, and quarter rupees, none of 
which were current in Shanghai. The Mexican was worth only 
88 cents Carolus, and the other coins were at a discount of from 
seven to twenty per cent. On £5,000 to be spent in building, there 
would be a loss of from £600 to £1,000. By that time as ‘‘two 
principal British merchants’’ averred, the sovereign was worth but 
$3.78. Men paid in sterling were beginning to feel the pinch. If 
in Government employ, there was eight per cent. deducted for 
income-tax to start with, and then came a loss of 15, 20, or more 
per cent. on exchange. Well might they declaim against ‘‘the 
senseless prejudice in favour of an obsolete coinage.’’ 

But worse was to come. On the first of January, 1855, three 
Carolus dollars went to the pound sterling, with ‘‘no equivalent 
increase of purchasing power.’’ In July of the same year the 
British and American Consuls, Messrs. Robertson and Murphy, 
began to bestir themselves. Two years earlier at Canton the former 
had originated and effected an equalisation of the dollar currency 
so far as intrinsic values permitted. Why should that be impossible 
in Shanghai? The Chamber of Commerce was willing to support 
any feasible proposal. Mr. Murphy did more. He held that the 
Carolus system was ‘‘utterly unsound and fraudulent,’’ and was 
prepared to act upon this conviction. By treaty the Chinese Govern- 
ment bankers took all dollars at their intrinsic value. The Carolus, 
he had discovered was 1.198 per cent. more valuable than the 
Mexican, yet the Carolus stood at a premium of 41 per cent! 
He therefore called upon the Taotai to announce the truth to the 
public by proclamation within 20 days, after which time Americans 
would act. The Taotai refused. Mexican dollars were tendered for 
duty and rejected, whereupon Mr. Murphy collected the duties him 
self and cleared American ships. 

Staid British officials questioned whether this action was legal. 
but it was at any rate the beginning of the end, for in the September 
following there was issued a proclamation to the effect that after the 
coming China New Year all dollars would be taken at their intnnsic 
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worth. There was opposition, however, as might have been ex- 
pected. There were many whose interest it was to keep up the 
value of the Carolus dollar, the opium dealers amongst them, to say 
nothing of all who were in league with the tea and silk men who 
had hoarded the Carolus by the million. The ‘‘ North China 
Herald’’ announced at the beginning of the year that it would accept 
Carolus or Mexicans indifferently. Later on it had to cancel the 
announcement, and in November, 1856, it was plain that a financial 
crisis was imminent due to a shortage of silver. It will not be 
forgotten that the period during which these things were happening 
was that of the rebel occupation of our Shanghai city, and the very 
alarming spread of the Taipings. Men began to cry out for a British 
dollar, American merchants among them, but though the proposal 
met with the warm support of Sir John Bowring, the home govern- 
ment would not hear of it. Chinese bankers interviewed Mr. 
Robertson to get his countenence for the use of slightly chopped 
dollars, but they were reminded that as they had not supported the 
action of the previous year, they must now abide the consequences. 
Vhe Carolus was at 54 per cent. premium, and six months’ paper 
ruled from 7s.4d. to 7s.7d. The dollar had averaged seven shillings 
for the whole year. There was a proposal to make the tael the 
currency of account, but the Chamber of Commerce thought it varied 
too widely in value. Some experimental tael coins were, however, 
minted by the native authorities. Mr. Murphy had some thought 
of using gold ingots to be got from California, but nothing came of 
it. In 1857 the changed value of the Carolus 1s seen in its relation 
to cash, for while in 1855 1t exchanged for 1870 of these, in 1857 it 
had dropped to 1050. One of the expedients adopted by the native 
authorities to secure the use of the Mexican dollar was the payment 
of the troops in that coin, which not only helped appreciably in its 
distribution but prevented the exchangers from showing too great 
opposition. Tor a short time the Mexican dollar was used as a 
money of account by some firms, but in 1858 the tael was adopted 
by practically everybody except the store people. 

Anxious as the time had been for all who were paid in sterling, 
and clear as the conditions were to all who have themselves ex- 
perienced something of the same trouble, we have yet to show by an 
individual example or two how very tightly the shoe pinched at 
times. As compared with some governments, that of Great Britain 
can hardly be considered niggardly in the way it pays its servants. 
A Consul with £1,500 a year in England would not be rich, but he 
could before the war live comfortably, and with a fair amount of ease 
make both ends meet. Place him in the Shanghai of the middle 
fifties when three Carolus dollars—sometimes only about two and 
a half—went to the pound sterling, and we find him with an income 
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of $375 or less per mensem, reduced by an eight per cent. deduction 
for income tax, a quite inadequate amount for the position he had 
to maintain. Thus it was that private resources had to be brought 
into play. But in the case of juniors with no private resources, the 
conditions were worse. In 1850 we have the example of an Assistant 
Interpreter whose modest expenditure ran thus :—Hotel, board and 
lodging, $87. Servants and washing, $12. Income per mensem 
at the then rate of exchange, $90.90! Things were much worse in 
1856, when Assistant Interpreters’ salaries realised between $45 and 
$50 a month. ‘‘How a gentleman and an ofticer lived on it, is to me, 
a matter of surprise,’’ was a contemporary comment. There is an 
authentic story of a British Consular official who came out in slightly 
later days on a salary of £450 a year. All the Consular buildings 
were occupied, and in consequence he had to find quarters elsewhere. 
That was a difficulty. Houses to let were few and far between, 
but at last one was discovered, a small four-roomed house—rent 
£500 a year! 

How missionaries existed at all under such conditions is quite 
beyond modern comprehension. In a ‘‘Retrospect’’ by the Rev. 
J. Hudson-Taylor, p. 47 we find the following statement :— 
‘“With an income of only £80 a year, 1 was compelled, upon 

moving into the Settlement, to give one hundred and twenty for 
rent, and sub-let half the house; and though the Committee of the 
Chinese Evangelisation Society increased my income when, after the 
arrival of Dr. Parker, they learned more of our circumstances, many 
painful experiences had necessarily been passed through. Few can 
realise how distressing to so young and untried a worker these 
difficulties seemed, or the intense loncliness of the position of a 
aaa! who could not even hint at many of his circumstances, as to 

o so would have been a tacit appeal for help.”’ At £80 a year. 
Mr. Taylor’s monthly income might have varied between $26 and 
$17 a month! 

A few facts concerning the correspondence on this extraordinary 
financial episode which extended from 1843 to 1858 will suffice to 
show the attitude of the various foreign and native authorities 
towards it. In the first place it must be noted that the conditions 
were exceptional. China had paid the expenses of the war largely 
in sycee, and though it is true that vast amounts of silver continued 
to flow eastwards to redress the balance of trade it is also true that 
much of this was again abstracted on account of opium. Then there 
were the two rebellions, that of the Small Sword and Triad men in 
1853, and that of the Taipings preceding, co-existent with, and 
outlasting the other, both of which affected the money market to so 
great an extent that paper money became worthless and iron cash 
were cast! Lastly there was the quite fictitious value attached br 
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the natives to the Carolus dollar, from which Shanghai and its 
neighbourhood were the main, almost the only, sufferers. The 
British Government rightly looked upon these conditions as tem- 
porary. They could not undertake to supply Carolus dollars to 
Shanghai. At Hongkong they had to accept all legal currency— 
Canton did so—and that currency alone could it disburse. Thus on 
one occasion having £2,000 to send to Shanghai, it forwarded it in 
the form of 4,500 Mexican dollars, 4,000 rupees, 4,000 half rupees, 
and 450 sovereigns, not a single coin of which was current in the 
settlement. In 1852 Sir John Bowring sent $15,000 through the 
Oriental Banking Corporation at a cost of but two per cent. but he 
could not repeat the operation. ‘“‘ My Lords’’ were sometimes 
sympathetic, sometimes the reverse. They recognised the hardship 
of the consular position, and various measures were suggested for 
its amelioration, but the Treasury was slow to move. Hongkong 
had its fixed rates for the varied coins coming to it. It kept its 
accounts in sterling! A dollar of whatever kind was quoted at 
4s.29d. An East India Company's rupee at 1s.10d., and one shilling 
at 280 cash. The sovereign was supposed to be good anywhere, but ' 
in 1852 there was a loss on 841 sovereigns sent to Shanghai of 
£178.14.3. No wonder Sir John Bowring thought it “‘hard and 
unjust’’ that British Consuls should be compelled to receive such 
depreciated coinage. The Treasury declined to bear the loss, though 
Lord Clarendon recognised the hardship. But for the vigorous 
action of the American Consul in 1855, there is no knowing to what 
extent, or for how long, the iniquitous system of the inflated Carolus 
might not have continued. 

Huang, Magistrate for the District of Shanghai in 1856, writes 
thus in his proclamation of the 25th October :— 

‘*T am of the opinion, from the Carolus dollar daily becoming 
more scarce, and from its daily rising in value, that the bankers are 
encroaching upon the interests of the people by hoarding up the 
dollars ; that their fraudulent shroffs, at their pleasure, and to suit 
their own ends, give various names to the dollars, and that con- 
sequently these people are in the highest degree detestable. Means 
should be speedily adopted to save the people from the calamity, by 
doing away with the malpractices of the bankers’ shroffs.’’ And the 
means adopted by the Magistrate was the promise that ‘‘after the 
Mexican dollars have become current, they will be permitted to be 
paid as taxes.’’ In this manner was confirmed the opinion of 
‘‘My Lords’’ that the solution of the difficulty lay in the adoption 
of the Mexican. We have seen that this was but partially the case, 
the problem being eventually solved by a combination of the tael and 


the Mexican. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
EARLY TRADE EXPERIENCES. 


We cannot do better at this stage of our examination into 
China’s trade under treaties than to take note of the report made to 
Sir H. Pottinger in 1844 by Mr. Thom for the purpose of showing 
business conditions as they had been in later pre-treaty times, and 
what they were likely to be in the future. It must be remembered 
that reliable statistics were few and far between, and that the best 
authorities, amongst whom was Mr. Thom, were reduced to the 

making of estimates. 
| He starts with a hst of exports, and the first point to be noticed 
by those familar with the long tables of present day tariffs will be 
the fact that there are only 61 articles enumerated upon it, all the 
varieties of tea and silk counting as one each. He gives in this 
table a column of Chinese Imperial duties and charges, another of 
actual duties and charges, with a third showing what the treaty 
charges were to be. There are other columns showing the annual 
average export of the various goods, their average price, the value 
of the goods actually exported, the percentage of duties on valuation, 
and the estimated amount of duties. We cannot follow all this mass 
of detail, but the following quoted summary for a single year will be 
of interest. 
Ship’s disbursements and tonnage 


dues... nse wee wee eee eee )~=6 |S 00,006 
Tea ... 9,450,000 
Raw silk, “Silk thread, ‘and Silk « piece 

goods sid. sald . we 2,747,000 
Sugar and sugar-candy Be. side Ses 370,000 
Cassia ... ee. wise. a 240,000 
All other kinds of goods a 532,750 


Treasure, duty free ... ... ...  ... 11,160,250 
$25 ,000 ,000 


The striking contrast shown by Mr. Thom with regard to ship 
ping charges as they had been, and as they were to be, marks the 
difference “between * ‘squeeze’ and legitimate dues. He takes an 
Usa of 120 vessels per annum at Canton, their charges av eraging 
Tls. 2,000 per vessel, and estimates for 150 vessels, averaging 500 tons 
each, at 5 maceaton. The result was Tls. 240,000 in the ‘‘squeeze”’ 
era, and but Tls. 37,500 in the legitimate. 
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In his table of imports, Mr. Thom enumerates no more than 
49 articles, Canton manufactures, Metals, Skins, and Woollens being 
counted as one each. There are the same columns of details, and a 
similar set of notes stating what was known regarding each separate 
article, while the summary is as follows :— 
Opium, Rice, Treasure, and Pearls, free 


smuggled or contraband ... ... ... $15,594,630 

Ginseng, both kinds, much of which is 
BINUSBIEd:. co. cose. te “des dees ees 65,000 
Raw Cotton eee. eae. “dee caw, Se, ane “85000,000 

Cotton manufactures of all kinds, and 
Cotton Yarn et: eg. were ste aoe “2090-000 
Woollen manufactures... ... ... .... 1,047,000 
Metals of all kinds, amounting to... ... 261,650 
All other kinds of goods, amounting to ... 941,720 
$25,000,000 


Comment on these figures is unnecessary, and we pass on to a 
brief consideration of that voluminous 1847 Blue Book report of 
nearly 600 pages which includes verbatim details of the evidence, 
the proceedings and report of the Committee, etc. How closely this 
affected Shanghai may be seen from a few of the names of witnesses. 
Gibb, Farbridge, Turner, Rawson, Matheson, Crawford Kerr, 
Bowring, Balfour, and Fortune are amongst them. The period 
investigated covered the years 1843-7, and the character of the trade 
may be gathered from the report. 

The Committee found that for some time business had been in 
a@ very unsatisfactory condition. Extended intercourse had not 
realised expectations. Exports to China had fallen off, and there 
was loss both ways on piece goods and tea. ‘This was not due to lack 
of demand or to foreign competition, ‘‘The sole difficulty is in pro- 
viding a return.’’ England, America, and India shared the greater 
part of the China trade. The first two took practically the whole 
of the tea and silk. Trade depended to a great extent on how much 
of these the English-speaking peoples could absorb. For by these 
alone could China pay for her imports. The Committee looked to 
‘largely diminished exports’’ to restore the balance of trade, the 
‘*severe lessons of loss and disappointment’’ being expected to have 
their natural result. The export of silk from China was growing, 
but it was to tea that men turned for salvation, and then there faced 
them a British duty of about 200% on average qualities, and of 
above 350% on the worst qualities! Naturally they clamoured for 
a reduction. The revenue from tea had grown from £3,428,000 in 
1814-5 to £5,110,000 in 1846. Jt was thought that a reduction im 
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duty would result in increased consumption without the adverse 
effect of a rise in price in China, where the limit of cultivation was 
unknown. It was noted that the China trade had become ‘‘essen- 
tially a direct barter trade,’’ and that as a consequence imports and 
exports must tend to balance each other. 

It was foreseen in this report that the bulk of the China trade 
must in time concentrate at Shanghai, the early history of the other 
ports, Ningpo, Foochow, and Amoy having given clear indications 
regarding their future. Hongkong had been a disappointment, and 
not much was expected from it. A number of suggestions deal with 
such matters as the simplification of responsibility at Hongkong 
which was governed from the Colonial Office, while in trade matters 
it was subordinate to the Foreign Office. Other suggestions refer 
to a law code, a Court of Review, education in Chinese and English, 
and transit dues, regarding which there was not as yet much cause 
of complaint. There appears for the first of many times a complaint 
that British officials showed a lack of vigour ‘‘in protecting the 
interests of British subjects in their intercourse with the Chinese.”’ 
But as a set-off to this there 1s a strong recommendation that 
merchants should be conciliatory in their demeanour and cultivate 
good-will. Firmness in the maintenance of mutual rights was held 
to be the fit and proper course. The report was signed on the 
12th July, 1847, but it is, of course, in the immense body of expert 
evidence in the form of question and answer that the true value of 
the Blue Book consists. 

One matter already touched upon calls for early attention—the 
question of barter. Fundamentally, all trade is barter, but in most 
lands the fact is largely hidden by the interposition of an exact 
measure of value in the form of money. We have already had 
occasion to refer to the silver question in China. As we have seen, 
the export of the white metal in exchange for opium was contributory 
to the causes which brought about the first war with China. The 
treaty of Nanking did not touch upon opium. Its import, though 
contraband, continued after the war, as it had before it, with the 
willing connivance of the great majority of the native officials, and 
in consequence silver was continually finding its way to India. In 
his reports dealing with the trade of Shanghai for the year 1837, 
Mr. Alcock gives the following estimates :— 

British exports from China, valued at ... $20,000,000 
British imports into... ...  ...  ... ... 10,000,000 


Balance in favour of China... ..._ ... $10,000,000 


In a similar manner it was said that there was the difference 
between three and nine millions on the part of American trade, 
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leaving @ balance in favour of China of $6,000,000. But then came 
the Indian trade. This showed 


Opium, valued at... ... 1... ... «2. $23,000,000 

Raw Cotton, valued at... ... ... .... 5,000,000 

$28 000,000 

Silk, etc., exported to India ... ... ... 2,000,000 

Balance against China _... $26 ,000 ,000 
Take Balance of British trade io, 000 000 
And American... ....... 6,000,000 

———————_ 16,000,000 

Net loss to China... ..._ ~... ~—.... $10,000,000 


Here, then, we have a portion of the explanation of the shortage 
of silver to which reference has been frequently made in previous 
chapters. Other contributary causes might be found in the hoarding 
propensities of the tea and silk producers who were largely paid in 
Carolus dollars, and the more than usual amount of hiding due to 
the widespread unrest born of the Taiping and other risings. 

Barter, therefore, nearly in its primitive form, had become 
almost a necessity. In his reports for 1847, Mr. Alcock speaks of 
‘‘a recently introduced system of barter’’ in which opium figured 
largelv. He says, ‘‘The trade here has now become almost ex- 
clusively a barter trade, so far as our imports into China can be 
pushed into the market, opium and cotton goods being exchanged 
for silk and tea, the surplus opium alone, therefore, being paid for in 
silver by the Chinese consumer. The opium, and silk, and the tea, 
and piece goods are chiefiy exchanged against each other respectively, 
although not to the exclusion of the long-cloths for the silk, or the tea 
for the opium. This will best be illustrated by an example. Thus: 
3800 bales Tsatlee silk— 

Dollars Dollars 


Bought from A.B. at 370 dollars per picul ... 88,800 

Sold to A.B. 50 chests Patna at 620 dollars... 31,000 

25 pieces grey cloths at 2.50 dollars ... ... 62,500 93,500 
Balance ... ...  ... 4,700 


This would leave a further quantity of silk to be supplied, or tea 
should the merchant be disposed to accept it’’ In such a transaction 
an opium order formed a temporary paper currency, as before 
described. Between the barter and the cash price of goods there was 
said, in answer to Question 372 of the 1847 report, to be ‘‘an habitual 
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difference ruling in the market of 12 or 15%,’ but we have 
Shanghai evidence of far higher rates than that, as will be seen in the 
Esang bankruptcy case, in which Allum 3s said to have made the 
difference from 20 to 30%. Consequently the whole, or nearly 
the whole, trade was done by barter in which prices were measured 
in money though no money changed hands. 

Details of one transaction will serve to show how serious the 
losses Were at times. An invoice of shirtings to the value of 
£856.19.8 in Liverpool produced when offered in Shanghai at 
the rate of 4s.4d. to the dollar, £717.4.9 showing a loss of £170 
nearly. But the proceeds were invested in tea, which when sold in 
England produced £470.15.4, leaving a loss upon the consignment 
to China and the returns of tea of £416.4.4. Such a loss was said 
to be ‘“‘not unusual.’’ Tables of statistics make it quite clear that 
much of this passing difficulty was due to overtrading, and as a 
consequence merchants were sometimes compelled to take goods in 
exchange which they would rather not have taken. 

A return of the value of British Manufactures exported to China 
shows that in 1833, the last complete year of the East India 
Company’s monopoly, the total was but £630,000 in round num- 
bers. By 1836 it had grown to £1,326,000, only to drop to half 
that amount during the next year. It rose again to £1,204,000 in 
1838, but it did not touch a million again till 1843 when the five ports 
and Hongkong were open. Then it amounted to £1,456,000, and 
the rush to be rich carried it to £2,394,000. Losses taught their 
lesson, and we pass on to 1851 before the two million figure is seen 
again, after which there was another drop. 

The great increase of trade in the Shanghai of 1845 was com- 
mented upon by Capt. Balfour, but at the time it was not realised 
that increased quantity might mean lessened instead of enhanced 
profits. ‘Trade was indeed at first very profitable in Shanghai. In 
1816, however, there came a sudden check. Still under the spell of 
old Canton customs, Shanghai merchants had left the warehousing 
of their goods to natives, and of these the Esang hong, of which 
Allum, a Cantonese, was manager, had the lion’s share. It is told 
of him that when the port was opened he was under the necessity of 
borrowing $8,000 from foreigners to start business. He had failed 
before in Canton. But with a vivid recollection of what monopoly 
had done in Canton, he made a bold bid to secure it in Shanghai. 
Everybody stored their cargo with Allum. He became the indis- 
pensible go-between for transactions between natives and foreigners. 
He carried on both a cash and barter business on his own account, 
and in 1845 was said to have been interested in at least two-thirds of 
the whole business of the port. He was, in fact, engaged in an 
attempt at ‘‘cornering.’’ It was his transactions which had first 
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brought native goods in quantity to the Shanghai market. Had he 
been in possession of the necessary knowledge he might have foreseen 
the danger of the one thing that could ruin him. He had speculated 
heavily at high prices. The market was flooded, there was a glut; 
prices came down with a run, and Allum was ruined. His liabilities 
came to about Tls. 900,000. He disappeared, and the Taotai with 
Mr. Alcock’s aid had to come to the rescue and keep order. The 
voluminous correspondence concerning this case, and ‘the almost 
inextricable confusion in which the many foreign and native claims 
were involved throw a considerable amount of light on the conditions 
prevailing at the time. As is not uncommon in such cases, good 
came out of evil. Foreigners took to storing their own cargo, they 
got far more definite information regarding the production price of 
tea and silk than they ever had before, and so understood more of 
the profits the middlemen were making. The result was that, after 
the convlusion, the state of the market was far healthier than it had 
previously been. The three desiderata of the time were summed up 
thus—access to first markets: freer circulation of goods, and better 
mutual understanding. 

We have mentioned how the effect of the old Canton spell still 
clung to our people in Shanghai. Their cramped up position in the 
factories there made them think that the tiny settlement they 
first secured here was an illimitable and unfillable space. Shanghai 
roads of twenty or more feet in width were measured in contrast 
with the eight to twelve feet of the Factories. Shanghai ‘‘squeezes’’ 
were thought nothing of after Canton experience, and native in- 
difference here was taken for love when contrasted with the hatred of 
the Cantonese. In fact comparative freedom in everything some- 
what blinded men to actual conditions and made them satisfied with 
things against which they might well have kicked. ‘‘We hold an 
unsatisfactory position even after a successful war,’’ said Mr. Alcock 
on one occasion. But the settlement steadily grew in size and 
importance. It took eight years to beat Canton, but in 1852 the feat 
was achieved, and though it has had its ups and downs in the years 
that have since passed by, Shanghai has never really looked back. 

One incident typical of others connected with trade should not be 
lost sight of. In 1852, a dispute arose regarding certain of the native 
employés of Messrs. Fogg & Company, an American firm who, 
amongst other activities, served as loaders and dischargers of cargo. 
The real point at issue was one which treaties had not foreseen. 
Native officials were by those treaties given full control of their 
nationals, but it had not been clearly defined how far this extended in 
the case of natives engaged in foreign service. The Taotai asserted 
his intention to make a Government monopoly of the cargo-boat 
service. The business of Fogg & Company stood in the way. An 
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opportunity was created, therefore, by means of which natives were 
to be prevented from entering or remaining in that firm’s service. 
Some of their men were seized and flogged in front of the Custom 
‘House. It became immediately apparent that if this intimidation were 
allowed, foreigners would be again at the mercy of native officials as 
they were before the war. The flag must cover the coolie in honest 
labour as it covered the taipan. In Amoy in 1845, and in Foochow 
in 1847, Mr. Alcock had successfully vindicated this principle, but 
Lord Palmerston had looked rather to the native interpretation of 
the treaty where native servants of foreigners were concerned, and 
had ordered their surrender. The present case, however, was, 
American, and it was hoped that the American authorities would 
stand firm. If servants could be coerced, their masters could be 
coerced through them. The matter was of course, referred to the 
higher authorities, and became obscured amongst the stir of more 
lively occurrences later on, but the Taotai’s monopoly never matured, 
nor were natives in foreign employ further interfered with when 
engaged in their lawful occupations. 

The shipping returns for 1845 serve to show what the conditions 
were at that early date. During that year 87 vessels entered, and 
89 left. Of these 62 and 66 respectively were British, 19 and 17 
American, and of the rest, there were 2 Spanish, 2 Swedish, 1 from 
‘Hamburgh, and 1 from Bremen. 

Reduced to sterling the legitimate imports and exports for the 
same year were these :— 


Nation. Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain .... £1,082,207 £1 259 091 
United States ... 93,518 59,949 
Sweden... 5,890 14,876 
Hamburgh ian 30,088 Nil 
Spain bee. 28 7,521 7,384 
Bremen ..._—... 4,855 3,300 


Vol. I, No. 1 of the ‘‘North China Herald’’ which first saw the 
light on the 3rd August, 1850, when the settlement was seven years 
old, throws much lhght on the conditions then prevailing. It gives 
a list of 157 residents including absentees, amongst whom 37 had 
their families. It records with much satisfaction the arrival of the 
American clipper ‘‘Sea Witch,’’ 98 days out from London, the best 
performance to that date, and reports a boom in shipbuilding in 
England, ‘‘a very satisfactory sequence to the late abolition of our 
Navigation laws.’’ Amongst its advertisements is the following :— 
‘For Sale. Bulls on London at 90 days, and at six months’ sight, 
drawn under confirmed credits, for sale by Wolcott, Bates & Co.”’ 
Wolcott was the first American Consul at Shanghai. 


a 
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An agency of the Oriental Banking Corporation had been opened 
in Shanghai some time earlier, probably in 1847, but a correspondent 
writes concerning it in 1852, ‘‘They (the Banker s) are simply dealers 
in foreign bills of exchange which is the legitimate business of a 
merchant exclusively, and is nowhere the business of a banker. The 
legitimate functions of a bank are to keep Current and Deposit 
accounts for their customers and issue notes—discount bills and 
securities, and lend money by advances. None of these are exercised 
by the Oriental Banking Corporation in Shanghai.’’ H. Fogg & 
Company advertised that they would hold an auction monthly, or as 
often as occasion demands. Shanghai was still avoided by ships on 
account of the difficulty of entering the river, but 17 sailing ships had 
cleared in a fortnight, 6 had entered, and 1 steamer, the ‘‘Lady Mary 
Wood.’’ Some ten millions of British capital were employed in the 
China trade legitimately, and another five in opium. In 1851 there 
appeared a Kin-tee-yuen silk advertisement, probably the first of its 
kind in Mid-China. In 1852, 11 British firms memorialised Lord 
Palmerston with a view to get the bi-monthly mail communication 
with Hongkong extended to Shanghai, and it was also seen that the 
settlement would soon outgrow its limits. For, it was boasted, 
Shanghai was gaining on Canton, which still retained a mixed Indo- 
European trade in contradistinction to the purely W estern trade of 
Shanghai. The trade and importance of Canton was ‘‘derived from 
bygone influences of a purely factitious character—what it retains 
belongs to the past : what Shanghai has springs from natural sources, 
and points to the future where its destinies may be surely traced, 
great alike in commercial development and political influence.’ 

Modern Shanghai poignantly regrets that with such prevision as 
this our predecessors did not think it worth while to secure for us 

‘‘fample room and verge enough’’ for a physical expansion com- 
mensurate with the commercial and political. Had they done so, 
the congestion of our modern streets would not have occurred so 
soon. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE THREE GREAT STAPLES. 


Hitherto we have used the word ‘‘staple’’ in its old and obsolete 
sense of the main seat of trade: we now turn to one of its more 
modern meanings, that referring to the main articles of trade, 
which in the Shanghai case were tea and silk as exports, and piece- 
goods as imports. Outside these in the old aristocratic days of the 
China trade, when merchant princes were a romance as well as 2 
reality, all else was ‘‘muck and truck,’’ to be mentioned only with 
a sniff of the nostril and a curl of the lip. Did not the tea duty alone 
bring millions to the British exchequer—mainly, let it be confessed, 
out of the pockets of the British middle and poorer classes. Was not 
silk to make the British market independent of continental filatures 
and looms, as well as to bring fortunes to those who dealt in and 
manufactured those glossy threads from far Serica? Could there be 
any limit to the demand from four hundred millions for those mar- 
vellous fabrics which were being turned out. by the steam-driven 
machinery of the Fortunate Isles of the West? Such were some of 
the questions gleefully asked and enthusiastically answered during 
the first year or two of the decade which followed the signing of the 
treaty of Nanking. That same decade, however, as we have already 
seen, was destined to show that economic law can no more be broken 
with impunity in China than elsewhere. Shanghai, in the exu- 
berance of its youth, paid little attention to the teaching of experience 
and suffered accordingly. This will be plainly apparent before we 
arrive at the close of the present chapter, and it will also be seen 
how closely trade errors in one land may affect people in far distant 
countries. The first of the great staples to be considered will be the 
leaves of that far-famed shrub which Mr. R. M. Martin, the early 
detractor of Hongkong, called in his noted tea report, ‘‘an innutri- 
tious herb.’’ 

Into the ancient history of tea we shall not enter. Botanically, 
the evergreen shrub, allied to the camellia from which the tea-leaf 
comes, has at least four varieties, but only two of these supply the 
tea of commerce. Like the camellia in China, these will, when left 
alone, grow into small trees, Assam plants reaching a height of from 
30 to 40 feet. The leaves of the last named attain a length of nine 
inches with a width of two or three, and hence supply immense 
quantities of broken leaf. Asa gentle stimulant, tea has few equals. 
The theine it contains is more pronounced in the young leaf, as tannin 
is in the old: hence the difference between the price of a first and a 
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last gathering. Picking begins in China about the middle of April, 
by which time in olden days the migrant chaszees had begun to 
foregather in their familiar haunts. The first crop consists of leaf- 
buds, of highly delicate flavour. The second picking is gathered 
about a fortnight or three weeks later, while the third and last, which 
is also the least in value, follows at a more or less prolonged interval. 
Picking is followed by the various processes through which the leaf 
passes before it is fit for the market. In brief, these consist of 
drying or withering, rolling, fermenting—a most important stage— 
firing or drying, grading, and packing. 

Both black and green teas come from the same plant, the 
difference being due to the method of preparation. ‘This fact was 
first proved by Robert Fortune (1813-80), the Scottish botanist, who 
after being employed in the botanical garden in Edinburgh entered - 
the service of the Royal Horticultural Society and was sent by them 
to China, after the 1842 war was over, to collect plants. He was 
well-known in Shanghai, and in 1848 was out again, this time for 
the East India Company in connexion with tea. In later journeys he 
studied the silkworm, the manufacture of ‘‘rice-paper,’’ etc., and 
was instrumental in introducing to the West many Eastern trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. In his book, ‘‘ Wanderings in China,’’ he tells. 
of his surprise at finding that the tea-plants on the black tea hills of 
Fokien were precisely the same as those in the green tea hills of 
Chekiang. All were Thea viridis. He watched the various pro- 
cesses which resulted in the green leaf being sent to market as black 
tea, and the hoary old error that green and black came from two 
distinct plants was once for all corrected. 

It is to Canton that we are indebted for the old names of the 
varieties of teas which appear in the home markets. The principal 
of these are given the following list :— 

Bohea (3K ¥%), from the name of two ranges of hills in the 
hinterland of Foochow. All teas were first called Bohea, an English 
corruption of the pronunciation of the two characters given. 

Congo or Congou, (1. #), meaning labour. The name is said 
to have been applied to the tea from the labour expended in prepar- 
ing it. 

: Campoi, ($% 4%), carefully selected for firing, or carefully fired. 
It is a variety of Congou. | 

Hyson, (@& ¥%), flourishing spring. There are various kinds of 
Hyson, Young Hyson, Hyson Skin, etc., the last named being a 
waste or by-product of the better qualities. 

Pekoe, (4 3%), white hair, a type of tea so called from the down 
or white hair on the very young leaves from which it 1s made. 

Souchong, (-f ffi), small kind, a name given to many varieties 
of tea by the Cantonese. 
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Twankay, (#4 ¥&), so called from the town in Anhui whence it 
came. 

Gunpowder, 1s not, of course, a native name. It was applied to 
a sort of picked, small, well-rounded Hyson. Its native name 1s 
(3S #K), chi chu, or sesamum pearl. 

Oolong, (K, #&), black dragon. A tea from Formosa, which 
does not appear by that name on the Canton lists. 

Nowadays various other names appear. There are six varieties 
of the Monings (3& S#), which are black teas, and the same number 
of Kaisows, or ‘‘red leafs,’’ while of greens there is the Scented 
Orange Pekoe in three varieties, and others. Caper, though in the 
Olive Capers a dark green, does not come into the technical green 
category. 

‘‘Tea,’’ as a familiar term, has made for itself a lasting home 
in Western languages, but it is much to be doubted whether it has 
gained anything like the literary standing with us that it knows in its 
home in the East. The Chinese are a nation of tea-drinkers. To 
them, until the advent of the West, it was the main non-intoxicant, 
coffee, cocca, chocolate, and the many aerated drinks being most 
uncommon if not entirely unknown. ‘Tea-cups in China have a 
variety of names: there is a special table for the serving of tea: in 
the yaméns there are special tea-servers: the particularly favoured 
man is he who is given ‘“‘the top of the wine-jar and the bottom of 
the tea-pot,’’ where the best cup hes. A woman may drink tea 
many times in her life, but there is one occasion when to ‘‘drink tea”’ 
is to be betrothed. ‘‘Refreshment’’ in China is sometimes trans- 
lated, Cha chiu, tea and wine. 

In the days of which we now write, though there were many 
varieties of tea, all came from that first and spacious home known as 
China. Mr. lortune, of whom we have spoken, came to China for 
the main purpose of securing seeds and plants to be cultivated in 
India. We know of one of the methods employed for his assistance 
in this purpose in Shanghai. The Chinese growers were probably 
unsophisticated enough not to object to the sale or even the presenta- 
tion of seeds or plants; but the brokers, dealers, and officials were 
more wide-awake, and though we do not read of any such vigorous 
measures as were taken to oppose the quest for cinchona in South 
America and are related by Sir Clements Markham in Chapter XI 
of his ‘‘Life,’’ there were little tricks played which necessitated 
counter measures. Here in the settlement one of the very few . 
Japanese then in China was employed to visit the tea-farms. He 
spoke Chinese well, and was successful in his mission. In Ningpo, 
the first Consul, Mr. Thom, secured a picul of seeds at the price of 
some tens of dollars, but it was afterwards found that none ger- 
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minated. They had been carefully fired before they were handed 
over ! 

Tea adulteration, like every other form of adulteration in 
Chinese products, dates from early times. It was by no means con- 
fined to China, however. Our local ‘‘Maloo Mixture’’ was, Dr. Giles 
informs us, ‘‘a medley of used tea-leaves, the leaves of various 
other plants, and rubbish of all kinds, manufactured in Shanghai and 
shipped to England as tea.’’ Our “‘Lie Tea,’’ says the same 
authority, was ‘‘A mixture of willow and other spurious leaf with 
genuine tea leaf, to be fraudulently soldastea . . . but its true 
character 1s easily detected by a tea-taster.’’ The use of colouring 
matters, of Prussian blue and gypsum, was confined entirely to teas 
intended for the Western world, the Chinese themselves being far too 
sensible to treat their own teas in such a deleterious fashion. The 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act was not on the British statute book in 
those days. 

When considering the heavy fiscal charges on tea in England in 
the early days it must not be forgotten that Great Britain had for a 
century and more been piling up a national debt which when the 
Napoleonic wars were finally done with amounted to the then un- 
precedented figure of £818,000,000. With a population of but 
fourteen millions, taxation was high. Besides there was precedent 
for high duties. Charles II. had charged 8d. per gallon as excise on 
chocolate, sherbet, and tea, then used only by the rich. In 1698 
there was imposed instead of this a duty of 5s. a lb. on tea. Mr. 
R. M. Martin’s report, already referred to, gives in great detail 
the quantities, duties, revenue, and prices connected with the 
tea trade from 1669 to 1846. From that we learn that duties 
varied from 4s. per lb. and roughly 14% ad val. to 100% between 
1728 and 1828. In 1842, the Nanking Treaty year, all sorts of 
tea paid a duty of 2s. 24d. a lb. which, on the lower grades, 
meant a charge of from two to three hundred per cent. and even 
more. 

With regard to prices Mr. Martin shows that between 1678 and 
1846 prices ran the whole gamut in England from 60s. a lb. to 84d. 
From 1825 to 1829, the extremes were for the lowest priced Bohea, 
1s.6d. and for the highest priced Gunpowder, 6s. Between 1835 and 
1846 he follows the price of Congou only, and that ran from 94d. to 
2s.9d., according to quality. There was naturally a good deal of 
discussion as to the effect likely to be brought about by a lessening of 
the tariff rate on prices, or revenue, and on such questions as whether 
the government would be the loser or the gainer, and whether 
it would be the dealers generally or the consumer who would 
benefit. But nobody knew precisely how much per pound went to 
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the actual Chinese grower. Doubtless it was something extremely 
small. 

From Mr. Alcock’s first elaborate report, written from Shanghai 
in March, 1848, we learn a variety of things. Tea export had 
jumped from 1,558,000 Ibs. in 1844 to 13,313,000 Ibs. in 1847. But 
there was a marked change in values. In 1846 10,073,000 lbs. 
were valued at £422,263, while in 1847, 13,313,000 lbs. were 
reckoned at but £382,019, accounted for to some extent probably by 
the fact that after Allum’s failure purchases were made direct from 
the growers. British merchants took the bulk of the black teas, 
Americans almost two-thirds of the green at that time. One of the 
early drawbacks to the tea trade in Shanghai was ‘‘the insecurity the 
tea men have felt in trusting their property to the (native) Hongs 
and brokers—the latter ‘‘a miserable set of Canton linguists, with 
no other capital than their own assurance and the tea men’s 
ignorance, and quite as little honesty to supply the deficiency.” 
Allum’s object lesson had, however, been useful. 

Statistics in the ‘‘Herald’’ of the 12th July, 1856, show that by 
1854-5 the annual export of tea from Shanghai to England had risen 
to no less than 80,481,577 lbs., that being by far the highest at the 
time. To America it had risen from less than two millions to over 
twenty millon pounds. Such figures at such a time are remarkable, 
for it must be remembered that the period covered the later portion 
of the occupation of the Shanghai city by the Small Sword and 
Triad rebels, as well as the most marked years of the development 
of the Taiping movement. That there was so little interference 
with trade is probably due mainly to two things—that innate 
commonsense which marks the Chinese whether governing or re- 
belling, and a well-founded fear of offending the trader from over 
the seas. 

Turning now to silk, we find an equally rapid rise in the amount 
of business done, and, so far as competition with Canton was con- 
cerned, a far quicker control of the market. The main silk districts 
lie in the Shanghai hinterland, and as soon as the port was opened 
it was seen that it must take the bulk of the trade. But the earliest 
names came to us from Canton as usual. Tsatlee (4% ¥§), has nothing 
to do with silk, its meaning ‘‘seven /i’’ being connected with the 
position of the place whence it came. There were five qualities of 
it in 1856. Taysaam (K #H), meaning ‘‘great worm,’’ also had 
five qualities. Yuen-fa, or Yuen hwa, ( FARE), ‘‘garden flower.” 
These were of three main sorts. Purely Canton silks of five 
varieties were very inferior to these, which were known as Nan- 
king silks. Shuhing and Laeyung silks are quoted in Shanghai in 
1856. 
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The following tables from Mr. Alcock’s report will serve to show: 
both the growth of the trade and the fluctuations in price. 


Bales of 1844 1845 1846 1847 
Tsatlee ... ... ... 2,896 7,518 8,525 13,426 
Taysaam _.. ... 1/394 3/630 6,321 3,887 
Yuen-fa ... ...0 2... 792 990 508 511 
Scotte- a. oe 5 431 816 334 

Bales ... ... 5,087 12,569 16,170 18,158 


PRICES, DECEMBER 31. 


1844 1845 1846 1847 
Tsatlee ... ... ... $390 to $480 $330 to $420 $280 to $390 $210 to $380 
Taysaam ... ... 300,, 365 270,, 320 105 ,, 295 200,, 260 
Yuen-fa ... ... ... 280 ,, 470 205. 375 170, 275 150, 250 


The rates ruling for these sills in London on the 24th September, 
1843, and the 24th September, 1847, were respectively :— 


Tsatlee ... ... ... 1843 198.0d. to 233.0d. 1847 118.0d. to 16s.6d. 
Taysaam wee eee ny 168.0d. ,, 18.6c. 5 9s.0d. ,, 11s.6d. 
Yuen-fa ... ... ... 4,  128.0d. ,, 208.6d. ‘ 78.0d. ,, ” 13s.0d. 


High hopes were expressed that the reduction in price thus 
shown would protect consumers ‘‘from the enormous enhancement 
of value seen in times past, (in the event of a continental war), when 
raw silk reached the standard of silver.’’ It was at the same time 
hoped that a ready supply of the raw material would enable England 
to ‘‘achieve that pre-eminence in the manufactured (silk) product 
which we have long attained in our cotton fabrics.’’ Superior mani- 
pulation was, however, a great asset to Italian sericulture. Nobody 
appeared to know what the actual first cost of silk was either in 
Europe or China, but everybody was sure of the profitable nature of 
the cultivation as well in Lombardy as in this neighbourhood, where 
the home consumption was estimated at not less than 180, 000 bales. 
It was confidently believed that ‘‘China could double its export to 
Europe without any important augmentation of its cost or value in 
this market.’’ Much the same belief existed as to tea. Hangchow, 
Hoochow and Kashing were the three main centres of the Chekiang 
silk districts. Their distances from Shanghai and Canton res- 
pectively were roughly as1to10. Part of the 35 to 40% tax inflicted 
on the British consumer by the Canton monopoly was thus explained. | 

The Western silk merchant in China was handicapped at the 
time by the refusal of access to the first market, and by the inferiority 
of Chinese reeling. It was thought that ready access to the pro- 
ducing districts would not only result in a diminution of the first cost 
but would also succeed in securing better supervision and greater 
care in reeling. Experts considered the intrinsic ‘‘stamina’’ of 
China silk to be equal, if not superior, to any produced, and nothing 
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more was required to secure results equal to those of the filatures of 
France and Italy but skilled supervision. Careless reeling was at the 
bottom of most of the deficiencies in China silk. The raw material 
reached Shanghai in bales of 80 catties, ‘‘each containing 12 bundles 
(books) of nine or twelve skeins (hanks). In no case are the books 
or hanks all alike, and much irregularity exists, the top and bottom 
books differing always 10, sometimes 20% ;’’ Wild or ‘‘tusser’’ 
silk is little more than hinted at in the records of the early days. 
Under the Nanking Treaty, Shanghai was the most northerly open 
port, and British vessels going north of it ran all the risks of non- 
protection. 

The following table taken from the “‘Herald’’ of the 26th July, 
1856, will show the progress of silk export during the period 


1844-56. 


1844-5 Bales 6,433 
1845-6 », 15,192 
1816-7 », 15,972 
1847-8 », 21,176 
1848-9 », 18,134 
18 19-50 », 10,237 
1850-1 », 17,243 
1851-2 », 20,631 
1852-3 », 28,076 
1853-4 », 98,319 
1854-5 »» 04,233 
1855-6 57,419 


The great bulk of this was sent to England, the largest American 
share being 1,188 bales despatched in the season 1855-6. The great 
increase shown, during the last three seasons named, serves to 
emphasise what has been remarked above, for these seasons corres- 
ponded to those of the rebels in the Shanghai city, and to the 
increased activity of the Taipings farther west. China was in urgent 
need of money, and her tea and silk served as silver mines. 

The history of silk is one of much romance. There can be little 
doubt that the Ser of the ancients, Latinized into sericum, and found 
in the Greek seira, and our silk, serics, etc., is cognate with the 
Chinese Ssu, ($%), which means not only raw silk but threads, 
fibres, etc. It is the one word of questionable derivation we know 
of for which Dr. Skeat suggests a Chinese origin. Elsewhere we 
have shown what seems to be ample proof of ancient connexion 
between China and the West. To the Greeks the Chinese were 
known as the Seres, and their land as Serica. The manufacture of 
silk was known in China centuries before the Christian era, and for 
at least 4,000 years man has been enriched and benefited by the 
extraordinary instinct of an otherwise negligible insect, the Bombyx 
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Mort, with a few others of its kind, the Bombycinae. Tales of the 
empress Si-ling, who flourished during the 27th century B.C. and 
did much for the encouragement of sericulture; tales of old Korea 
and Japan, and how the art came to be introduced into those lands ; 
tales of a Chinese princess who carried a knowledge of silk to India ; 
tales of its gradual spread westward, of two Persian monks who had 
lived in China and become fully conversant with its manufacture in 
all stages, and who carried back their knowledge with them together 
with silkworm eggs in a bamboo cane: all these and others are toc 
well-known to need repetition. 

Those who desire detailed knowledge of the processes through 
which silk passes will find them in various technical works. Mr. 
Hooper's little book in Pitman’s series dealing with the Common 
Commodities of Commerce is full of interesting and reliable informa- 
tion regarding silk given in such a form as to be intelligible to the 
non-expert. From it we may learn how much the world is indebted 
to China, not only for her discovery of silk itself, but for her invention 
of looms, the draw-loom, and the compound draw-loom having been 
known to her ever since the twelfth century, since which time she 
has left the outer world to carry on the improvements which her 
genius began. What weavers owe to the celebrated Frenchman, 
Jacquard, (1752-1834), for his revolutionary improvement in the 
draw-loom, only weavers know. It will be noted that the period of 
his activity coincides with that of the great century of invention 
which we have already considered. The year which saw the end of 
monopoly in China’s silk, saw the death of the inventor of the 
Jacquard loom which was to do so much for the popularisation of 
Chinese silk in Europe. 

A fact noticed by Dr. Wells Williams, in his “Chinese Com- 
mercial Guide,’’ 5th edition, p. 138, is as applicable to China to-day 
as it was at the time he wrote it :—‘‘The wretchedness that seems 
inseparable from the abodes of the manufacturers of these most 
costly and luxurious fabrics in other countries, attaches also to the 
Chinese silk weaver. Like those of Lyons or Spitalfields, the 
Chinese maker of satin or brocade lives and dies surrounded by 
squalid poverty and filth : and the beautiful and delicate creations of 
his loom are produced in a hovel where he digs a hole in the earth to 
procure sufficient space for his treadle to move.” 

Silk seems to have become known in England in the 13th 
century, but its manufacture was not begun till two centuries later. 
All the world knows how Louis XIV by his religions persecution 
drove Huguenot silk-weavers over to Spitalfields in 1685, but few are 
aware of the fact that our first silk mill at Derby was based on 
information derived from Italy. It was a difficult matter, however, 
for British silk to compete even in its own market with that of 
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France. Even prohibition was no match for the smugglers. Con- 
tinental methods of production were, in the 18th century, not only 
superior to the British but far more rapid. In 1826, the monopoly 
svstem ceased, some further improvements were made, British 
machinery came into play, the China market was thrown open, and 
in 1852 we had exported to France silk to the value of over a quarter 
of a million sterling. 

Cotton has a history at least as old as that of silk. Centuries 
B.C. it formed the staple of Indian clothing, and was brought by 
traders to Egypt. Curiously enough its use both in Europe and in 
China was long delayed, for it seems not to have been introduced 
into either to such an extent as to have allowed of manufacture until 
the 14th century A.D. The ‘‘Encyclopaedia Sinica’ informs us 
that prior to their manufacture in China cotton goods were imported 
from Java, Borneo, India, Persia, and even Asia Minor. Similarly 
the Moors had introduced cottons into Spain as early as the 10th 
century. England was perhaps the last of the Western European 
lands to make the acquaintance of the new fabric, for it did not come 
to her till the first year of the 17th century, and then only through the 
medium of Antwerp merchants who got it from Sicily, the Levant, 
and Lisbon. Venice had progressed so far that in the 16th century 
she was an exporter, but no cotton material in Europe could for a 
Jong time approach that of India for fineness, or beauty. The 
monopolist companies trading with the East were masters of the 
_ situation, and used the opportunity as monopolists do. 

It is interesting to find in the Edinburgh of 1775 an association 
founded for precisely the same purpose as we have seen Chinese 
societies founded within recent times, viz. the discouragement of the 
use of foreign materials and the fostering of the purchase of native 
products. Edinburgh frowned on Indian cottons to favour those of 
Paisley and Glasgow. But by that time the cottons of Manchester 
were already famous within the British Isles. If the Shanghai 
resident will take the trouble to wander through some of the villages 
which surround his great port, he may to this day see how the early 
Manchester materials Were spun and woven, for here the old spinning 
wheel is still revolving, and the ancient loom, as it came from the 
hands of its last improver many centuries ago, yet does service in the 
home of the farmer, just as it did in Lanchashire villages two 
hundred years ago. If he likes to widen the field of his researches, 
and compare the tea experiences of Old Cathay with the cotton ex- 
periences of Old England, he will find a further resemblance, for just 
as the teas of Anhui used, in the times of John Company, to find 
their way partly by water, partly by packhorses, and partly by 
coolies to Canton, so did Manchester cottons, before the development 
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of Liverpool, find their way overland by packhorses and other means 
to Bristol, thence to be exported. 

To understand how this old world system was revolutionised, 
first in England and then elsewhere, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of that wonderful series of inventions which lay at the bottom 
of the world progress which began during the economic revolutionary 
period. And in connexion therewith it 1s essential to remember that 
the manufacture of textiles depended not merely on inventions 
connected with spinning and weaving alone, but on the co-ordination 
of other discoveries in metal working and the use of steam. We shall 
glance first of all at these, giving no more dates than are absolutely 
necessary. 

Commencing with 1735 we find iron-smelting with coke first 
introduced. The importance of this most important discovery lies 
in the fact that while our British forests were nearly exhausted, with 
a consequent raising of the cost of iron-smelting, our coal in all its 
plenty lay untouched. Five years after came the casting of steel 
ingots, then of iron rails, then the invention of a steam locomotive 
for roads, and James Watt's all important improvements in the 
steam-engine, which was soon produced in its compound form. 
Then the first iron-built boat was built, and steam was applied to the 
driving of various kinds of machines. By 1802 we had a practical 
steamboat working on the Forth and the Clyde, and two years later 
a steam-locomotive running on rails. The first passenger steamboat 
crossed the Channel in 1816, and in 1819, exactly a hundred years 
ago, the Atlantic was traversed by the same means. Such were the 
main discoveries of the time in steam, steel, and iron. 

Connected with textile work, and intermingled with the events 
just narrated there is quite as remarkable a hist. In 1738 John Kay 
invented the fly shuttle. Three years after that Wyatt's rollers for 
cotton spinning were introduced, while in 1745 a Frenchman, Jacques 
de Vaucanson, made important improvements in the loom. Har- 
greaves’ spinning-jenny was, however, the first epoch-marking inven- 
tion in this class. Arkwright followed with his improved system 
driven by horse or water power. He also invented a carding 
machine. The vast increase in the output of the Hargreaves’ and 
Arkwright machines, and of Crompton’s spinning ‘‘mule,’’ over 
what had been previously received from the old spinning wheels 

resulted in a glut of yarn with which the old-fashioned hand looms 
were quite unable to cope. Evidently loom improvement was a 
pressing necessity, and in 1787 Cartwright came to the rescue with 
his power loom. This, however, was slow to mature, and slower 
still to come into practical use on a large scale, for it was not till 1801 
that the first power lcom weaving shed holding about 200 looms came 
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into successful operation. By that time the use of steam both for 
spinning and weaving was becoming common. 

Next in order of time and importance came Eli Whitney of the 
United States with his engine (shortened to ‘‘gin’’) for the removal 
of cotton seeds from the raw material. This lessened the cost of 
prepared cotton in a remarkable degree, as well as of the time needed 
to get it ready for export. It almost looked as though a special wave 
of inspiration Were passing round the world at the time for the 
particular purpose of securing the perfection of textiles rapidly and 
cheaply produced, for the next decade saw the Jacquard appliances 
—already mentioned—adapted to the loom to revolutionise its activi- 
ties and enable the weaver to hold his own with the spinner. In 
the early thirties sewing machines were in the market, but they 
Were as yet far removed from the perfected instruments of the 
present time. 

Here, then, in a bird’s eye view, we see in part the mechanical 
developments of a single century. We see slow-moving man with 
his single pair of hands, and his easily fatigued frame largelv replaced 
by the million-fingered machine of untirable iron and steel driven by 
the inexhaustible strength of nature herself. It will not surprise us 
to discover that the result of this change is vividly shown in British 
statistics. For it was the British people most of ail who were in a 
position to make use of the new developments. They were un- 
affected in their own immediate surroundings by the wars that 
raged. Most of the inventions were their own. Their coal was 
ready for the winning with iron cheek by jowl with it, while 
Lancashire provided them with a climate specially fitted for cotton 
manipulation. Moreover, they were in a position to make use of 
that cheap transit which gives value to cheap goods. <A reference to 
statistics shows that during the first year of the 18th century British 
Imports of raw cotton were only about 1,000,000 Ibs., while in the 
last year of the same century thev amounted to 56,000,000 Ibs., and 
ten years later again were 136,000,000 Ibs. From 1836-40, the 
average consumption of cotton in millions of pounds ran thus, Great 
Britain, 405.7, the continent of Europe, 208.4, and the United 
States, 96.9. In the same order from 1851-5, the average was 750.1, 
451.4, and 281.4. During the last four decades of the 18th century 
British foreign trade was nearly trebled. 

Botanically, the genus Gossypium from which cotton fibre is 
derived is possessed of a considerable number of species. Paxton's 
dictionary mentions eleven, of which the oldest known is G. 
herbaceum, first introduced to Europeans in 1594, while G. 
acuminatum was not discovered till 1822. Now nearly 50 varieties 
of cotton are quoted in Liverpool. Cotton plants are broadly divided 
into the Asiatic and Non-Asiatic groups. The first mcludes G. 
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herbaceum and G. arboreum, the other G. hirsutum and G. 
barbadense. The great test of them all is found in the quality of 
their fibre together with its length and thickness. The fibre is 
technically known as ‘“‘staple,’’ and the longer this is, the better, 
other things being equal, is the cotton. The best Sea Island cotton 
has a staple of two inches or more, Egyptian following with from 
14 to 14 inch, American with 1 to 13 inch and Indian from 3 inch 
upward. The best Chinese and Korean cotton ranks with the poorer 
American at about 1 inch, the inferior with Indian. Strength of 
fibre has, however, something to say for itself, and here the Indian 
ranks first. It 1s thickest in diameter and bears a strain of 163.7 as 
against a strain for Sea Island cotton of only 83.9. 

But besides length and thickness colour and lustre have also 
their value, and there are uses for every length of staple, as well as 
for everv pound of seed. There was a time when what are now 
known as waste or by-products were waste indeed. This was the 
case with cotton seed, which, since hogs were sometimes poisoned by 
it, used to be burnt or thrown into the rivers. Now it is known that 
the seed is rich in protein or flesh-forming food, in fats, and in bone 
making material, the consequence being that not an ounce of it 1s 
wasted, and that cotton growers are so much the richer. 

We shall have occasion when the time arrives to speak of the 
efforts that have been and are being made for the improvement of 
Chinese cotton, which lke most other native products is open to it 
in various ways. Length of staple comes first, but the amount of 
vield runs it close. Uniformity in the length of staple is a desidera- 
tum also. But it is essential that the improved plants shall be fitted, 
both in their season for maturing, and in their adaptability to soil 
and climate, to their environment. <A plant which allowed its crop 
to be caught by the frost before it had ripened would be worse than 
useless. It must also be able to withstand the various diseases to 
which local plants are liable. Local trickery in the way of watering 
the marketable article can be seen to by man himself. 

Coming now to the imported British manufactured product of 
the early days, we find in Mr. Thom’s list of cotton manufactures 
brought to Canton the following articles :—Longcloths, white and 
grey, or unbleached ; Twilled cloth, white and grey: Cambrics and 
Muslins; Chintz and Prints; Handkerchiefs, Ginghams, Pullicates 
(a kind of coloured, chequered handkerchief partly of silk), dved 
cottons, velveteens, silk and cotton mixtures, and all kinds of fancy 
goods, Cotton yarn, and Cotton thread. Capt. Balfour reports in 
his record of British cotton imports into Shanghai for the year 1844, 
the first full vear the port was opened, quantities to the value of 
about £350,000, and Mr. C. Rawson, in his evidence before the 1847 
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Commission of Enquiry, gives the following examples of transactions 
in grey shirtings for that same year :— 
Manchester price per piece, 

4 shipments... ... 98. 9d: 11s.0d: 10s8.6d: 10s.0d. 
Prices realised . $3.75: $3.50: $3.50: $3.50 
Sterling at 4s. Gd. per dollar 16s. 10}d: 158.9d: 158.9d: 15s.9d. 
‘Net remittance including all 

charges and duty... 148. 8d: 1388.24d: 138.24d: 13s.2]d. 

On p. 445 of the 1847 report it is seen that such figures as these 
had their result. In 1845 there were shipped from Liverpool to 
China 112,372,365 yards of cotton shirtings. In 1846 the quantity 
shipped was but 76,188,949 yards, and, says the report, ‘‘The 
decrease has been created by the heavy losses sustained by the 
trade.’’ 

One more year’s experience will suffice to illustrate the turn of 
the adverse tide. Sir 8S. G. Bonham for 1848 was able to report a 
trade less extensive but more remunerative. He ascribed the falling 
off at the various ports to the unsettled state of Europe during that 
revolutionary year, but we may well add to that the effect of the 
previous overtrading. The import of grey shirtings at Shanghai for 
1848 was but 673,069 pieces as against 796,620 for 1847, but while 
the prices for 1847 ranged between $2.25 and $3.05, those for 1548 
had a better average between $2.40 and $3.00. In white shirtings 
there was a slight increase in import, that in 1847 being 213,541 
pieces, that in 1848, 252,647. But the sale remained about the 
same, the stock, on the 3lst December, being 70,496 against 46,839. 
The improvement in price was not marked, except towards the end 
of the year. 

The Cinderella of British textiles in China had, from the start, 
been the woollens. This may be accounted for in various ways. 
In the first place Canton city hes within the Tropic of Cancer, and 
has about the same latitude as Calcutta. It was hardly likely, 
therefore, that the Cantonese would need much in the way of woollen 
clothing, though once in half a century or so its people do actually see 
snow. Nor was it likely that they would care to risk much by trans 
porting such material to the north where, though 1t might have been 
useful, its place was taken by wadded garments or furs. At the 
same time, wool raw or manufactured, was, when the East India 
Company began its operations, England's one staple of export. 
English wool was superior, even to Spanish, for fine cloths. It was 
the mainstay of our mediaeval wealth : it was our stand-by in peace : 
it paid for our wars. At first we exported the raw material to the 
continent and received in return the manufactured article, but in 
time our own people took to the manufacture, and in the reign ot 
Edward IIT. (A.D. 1827-77), the export of raw wool was for a time 
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prohibited. In 1660 the prohibition was renewed and so remained 
till 1825. Meanwhile Spanish persecution in the Netherlands, in 
the middle of the 16th century, enriched England by the expulsion 
to our shores of numerous expert Flemish weavers. But the 1660 
law with its interference with the natural course of exchange brought 
its own punishment. Production exceeded consumption: prices 
fell, and wool smuggling out of the country became a profitable 
business : industry was disorganised: the most extraordinary mea- 
sures were adopted in order to increase the use of woollen cloth, 
shrouds, for example, were to be made of it: the colonies were 
strongly urged to use all they could, and its manufacture in Ireland 
was prohibited. 

Finally—and here we have the link between England and 
China—the East India Company was compelled by law to export a 
certain fixed minimum of woollen stuffs. Knowing as we do that 
the Company’s main business was done with India and China, we 
need not enquire too closely into the difficulties thus forced upon 
them. It will be remembered that in the great Canton fire of 1822, 
the Company’s factory was burnt. They lost half a million sterling 
on that occasion, three-fifths of which, it 1s said, were due to the 
unsold woollens stored there. But by the beginning of the 19th 
century, thanks to the revolution—already discussed—in machine 
invention, England had begun to import wool, so insatiable was the 
appetite of her looms for raw material. In 1800 the amount so 
brought in was but 42,440 bales. During the first decade of the 
20th century it had grown to about two and a half million bales. 

Mr. Thom’s 1844 report gives details of the woollen manu- 
factures brought into Canton during the days immediately preceding 


the first war, his estimate running as follows :— 
Reported or 
Estimated Value 


Article Quantities in sterling @ 
42.2d. per dollar 
Blankets of all kinds... ... ... 1,000 pairs $5 per pair 
Broad-cloths, Spanish Stripes, 
Habit Cloths, etc., Per cee 
of 141 inches ... .. 400,000 yards $1 per yard 
Long Ells ee es 75,000 pieces $7 per piece 
Worleys, Flannel, Tete. ee 2,000 yards $0.50 per yard 
Dutch Camlets ... 2... 2. we 1,500 pieces $30 per piece 
English Camlets ... . 5,000 __,, $20, 
Imitation Camlets, “Bombazettes, 
etc. as We. Seka he 500, $5, 
Bunting (narrow) in et 500 __sé=r”», $2 ‘> 


Unenumerated woollen goods, 
silk and woollen, cotton and 
woollen mixtures)... 0. we (no details) 
Woollen Yarn... we ee wee 100 piculs $75 per picul 


Consul Balfour’s betiniis from Shanghai for the year 1845 will 
give a fair ground of comparison between the foregoing estimates for 
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Canton, and the actual returns—not, be it remembered, the whole 
actual trade—cf the settlement during its second full vear of 
existence :— 


Article Average Annual Average Price 
Import 

Habit Cloths, Spanish Stripes, 

etc. wi? nae wats Saat “kee Cate “B90 O16 Cards £127.215 
Long Ells. wba? see” Sede 7.981 pieces 13,858 
Camlets, English .. fe ee ee 4.057 ,, 18.872 
Camlets, Dutch 2... ww... 100 _—SC—=4, 792 
Blankets... ... sue. ase 747 pairs 590 
Woollens, unenumerated ... ... ae . 2,368 
Woullen and cotton mixture ae shes 3,802 


From that mine of exact information, the 1847 Blue Book, we 
are enabled to gather various facts showing what the trade conditions 
were both in China and those parts of England which had been 
accustomed to cater for the Chinese market. We find that in the 
neighbourhood ef Stroud and in the parishes of Painswick and 
Horseley especially, the loss of the China trade had spelt ruin. 
De-population had begun about 1842 in Painswick, in Horseley about 
1814. The latter had seen its houses both empty and pulled down. 
It had become ‘‘almost an agricultural district.’? These parishes 
had provided, for the China market especially, from 26.000 vards 
to 10,000 yards per annum, the Jast named amount in 1844, since 
when they had sent nothing. The material in which they specialised 
was a thin cloth, a sort of fine flannel, about 60 inches wide, worth 
in England from 4s. to 5s. and dved in scarlet, green, black, blue, 
and purple. It had been made of Spanish wool, but that had given 
way to Australian. One third of the cost of its production lay in the 
weaving. Jt was so fine that the hand loom had an advantage over 
the machine. With the falling off of the China demand there were 
thousands of weavers out ofemployment. In the parish of Painswick 
where for half a century men had worked for the China market, 
where more than a dozen mills had been engaged, there was in 1847 
not a single vard of cloth being made for the Far East. Yet their 
goods which had always sold at a profit could still be disposed of 

satisfactorily if only they could secure a fitting return. In one case 

the witness insisted on his agents, Messrs. Raw son & Company, send- 
ing bills, and those ‘‘left us a fair average profit.’’ But the firm was 
informed afterwards that this arrangement had been made only 
because a Chinese dealer had taken on himself the risk of disposing 
in the English market of the tea for which the woollens had been 
bartered. As the native had lost 30% by the transaction, the 
British manufacturer was told that he must either take produce or 
keep his goods at home. ‘Then arose the question of the excessive 
duty on tea. 
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Mr. Rawson himself gave evidence to prove that ‘“‘the great 
staple article, Grey Shirtings, at Shanghai and Canton, have altnost 
always been remunerative.’’ One example must suffice. A piece 
coods invoice totalled £1,279.19.5. The goods realised £1,401.2.10, 
at 4s.5d. exchange. But instead of bills the consignee was compelled 
to send tea, and was ordered in future to sell for cash only. Only 
after a considerable delay was it found possible to dispose at all of the 
next consignment invoiced at £807.3.10, and then the net proceeds 
were $2,813, which, remitted to England, produced but £609. 
There was thus a loss of roughly £200. There were many other 
examples, and the cause, as we have seen, was the absolute im- 
possibility of getting cash for goods in China, especially at Shanghai. 

Russian woollens were of a coarser nature and did not compete 
to any great extent with the finer British goods, but German manu- 
factures had begun to make a mark. The Germans had by 1845 
caught up to a certain extent in their machinery, and their wages 
were lower. During the Company’s days, American merchants made 
large profits in Canton on British woollens, while the Company itself 
fined its officers a guinea for-every piece of camlets they were detected 
inimporting. Yet at that time the Chinese were levying as much as 
from $17 to $18 a piece on camlets. The treaty of Nanking reduced 
this to about $1.50. This explained the ease with which camlets 
were sold immediately after. Mr. Robberds who gave this evidence 
stated that out of the fourteen or fifteen houses in Norwich which 
manufactured camlets for the Kast India Company his was the only 
one left, and yet, thanks to machinery, the production price in 
Norwich was not half of what it was in the Company’s days. Over- 
stocking and barter accounted for the disadvantageous trade of 
1845-6. But the great increase in the cotton trade also had its effect 
on wool. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
BANKING. 


As there was a minimum of banking operation in the period now 
under consideration, there is little to relate in this respect, and 
comment may with much propriety be equally circumscribed. The 
simple fact that Chinese banking in one form or another dates back 
at least to the Tang Dynasty (A.D. 618-905), while the earliest 
European Bank is dated A.D. 1401, shows that in this as in 80 
many other things China was the forerunner of Europe. Whether 
she learnt anything from Babylonia in this matter may be probable 
but is unproved. That that is possible is certain since it is quite sure 
that there was connexion at various dates, and that banking in 
Babylon is said to have been in use as early as 700 B.C. Shans 
bankers are credited with having had transactions with the Roman 
Empire. | 

But we may pass over all history as ancient as this, and come 
to the days of the East India Company in Canton. It is extremely 
little that we hear of bankers in connexion with the trade of the 
Factories. ‘‘All merchandise was purchased at long price, and all 
sold at short price: this was the rule and saved us an infinity of 
trouble.’’ As a natural consequence of the integrity of the Chinese 
merchants, ‘‘we had neither receipt nor check-book.’’ (Hunter, 
“The Fan Kwae at Canton,’’ p. 97). But each firm had its own 
massively built treasury of granite, with iron doors, out of which 
money was paid, by weight as a rule. There were no banks, and 
the common rate of interest ran between one and five per cent. 
per mensem, ‘‘not exorbitant under the circumstances.’’ 

The simple fact, however, that Fokien and Chekiang teas 
together with Anhui and Kiangsu silks came to Canton for export to 
the West shows that there must have been facilities for the trans 
mission of credit as well as sycee, and there is no doubt but that this 
was accomplished by means of Shansi bankers. Mr. Wagel in his 
“Chinese Currency and Banking,’ p. 160, traces the course of 4 
transaction in silk. The East India Company placed an order with 
a Hong Merchant in Canton. He advanced the money to a native 
(local) bank which passed on the order to a Shansi banker who 
communicated with his agents in Shanghai or Nanking. These 
bought the goods and despatched them to Canton, the charges of 
the Shansi bank rarely exceeding three per cent. This was possible 
only because one transaction was set against another. No sycee was 
actually transferred though the sending of bullion from one province 
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to another was and is far more frequently profitable in China than 
is the same transaction in Europe. Bullion transactions must in 
the old Factory days have been common enough when it was a fact 
that scarcely a vessel arrived but brought with her more or less of 
the white metal. 

Being without any currency sufficient for a great trade, China 
has always looked upon her precious metals as commodities more or 
less valuable according to their purity. Hence every business trans- 
action consists of two parts, the settlement of the value of the 
products concerned, and the fixing of the value of the medium of 
exchange in a land where debased copper, silver, gold, and even silk 
might be used as measures of value. We have seen how in Shanghai 
it was at one time necessary to resort to such expedients as sealed 
orders for opium to eke out a shortage of currency. Chinese bankers 
in this and other ways became far more intimately connected with 
the actual concerns of trade than is customary with bankers working 
along Western lines. 

Few ordinary native banks had more than Tls. 100,000 as 
capital, and as it was unusual in times gone by for the Chinese to 
deposit their wealth, except in the earth or some trusty iron chest, 
there was little scope for great operations. Shansi bankers were 
usually the recipients of Government funds which they used to their 
own profit, and that of the provincial officials, whom also they 
sometimes financed at very remunerative rates. The Shansi system 
of bank orders, comparable with our cheques to some extent, has 
been known for centuries past. 

There was naturally some change when the Treaty of Nanking 
had got rid once for all of the tyranny of the Factory system at 
Canton. The cessation of the Company’s monopoly had had 
some little effect, and the coming of opium in quantity still more, 
for, as has been seen, this was a commodity which as a rule was 
exchanged directly for silver alone, the main reason which had led to 
the ‘‘forcing’’ of it on the market. Even the American scheme of 
importing ginseng, which began with their first ship, the ‘‘Empress 
of China,’’ 1784, that being the main part of her cargo, had for its 
object the saving of American silver. When the new comers had 
glutted the market with this, they tried sandal-wood, furs, and 
béche de mer, anything that had exchange value and kept silver at 
home. Such banking transactions as did occur during the Canton 
days were done through British bankers, Baring Brothers being 
specially known and looked up to even by the Hong Merchants, and 
we find Col. Humphrey Marshall during his short tenure of the 
American Muinister’s post in 1853 stating that in the Far East 
England was banker for the United States. 
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For years the infant settlement at Shanghai got on without the 
aid of a single foreign banking agency. Native bank paper till 1853, 
when the rebels came, was the main currency. Silver was still 
imported though opium was reducing the stock of it. Precisely 
when the first bankers, the Oriental Banking Corporation, did open 
their agency in Shanghai is not known. We have discovered no 
record of the actual date, but an action brought by Messrs. Gilman 
& Company against it to compel the delivery of bills throws light 
on the conditions in 1852 when the trial took place. The Bank 
gained its case, the ruling being that Messrs. Gilman & Company 
‘had not comphed with the bank’s requirements which the firm on 
their side argued were not in accord with the custom of the port. 
We have already shown how the coming of these bankers, or rather 
their system of conducting business, was objected to by certain 
residents who evidently were adversely affected by the interlopers. 

In 1854 the Oriental Banking Corporation found a rival in the 
Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China, which formed a branch 
here, as did the Agra Bank during the same year. Beyond these we 
have no record of any other during the period now under consideration. 
It was in the sixties that banking developed to an extent altogether 
unprecedented and unexpected, when the broker first became an 
‘‘institution’’ and his trap the type of vehicular danger. It was 
then, too, that there occurred that period of grief partly due to 
happenings in China, and partly to other events in the West which 
had world-wide results. In due course these occurrences will call 
for record and dicussion. It is enough for the present that the veil 
be just sufficiently lifted to disclose the fact that they are coming. 

But in the meantime, business men will have read into what has 
been written various facts showing the difference between the trade 
and traders of those days and those with whom we are now familiar. 
Probably they will have commented something after this fashion, 
“Men in those days were merchants: to-day we are all—or nearly 
all—commission agents. Imagine our trying in these times to do 
business without banks!’’ And a little laugh dismisses the subject. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
SocliaL LIFE. 


Which is of more importance in the life of man, his vocation, 
or his avocation? What he does in the oftice, or what he does out 
of it? Would life be worth living at all if it were all office, all 
vocation and no avocation? Our proverbial wisdom tells us of the 
fate of that Jack whose life is all work and no play, and it is a sign 
of good sound common sense when we find in a community a 
general desire to play hard as well as to work hard. So far, our 
story has confined itself to a record of vocations. It is now time to 
turn to the lighter but, perhaps, not the less important side. Were 
this to be omitted, the picture we have to present of our unique 
community would lack some of its most characteristic features. 
We have seen the Shanghai resident in the saddle in pursuit of 
wealth: we may well glance at him mounted for purposes of pure 
enjoyment. We have seen that the old Canton resident managed 
to amuse himself when confined—except on rare occasions—to the 
few acres of the Factories and their immediate environment. We 
have yet to see how his successors here, with an unmeasured 
hinterland to wander in, succeeded in making Shanghai life one 
of the most pleasurable known to man. ? 

But first of all, in order that the position may be fully under- 
stood from the very beginning, it is desirable that the reader should 
clearly comprehend what our pioneers had not got, as well as the 
various things of which, in time, they have become possessed. Let 
us step ashore with one of the first comers on the 17th November, 
1843, the day on which the port was officially declared open. Before 
us lies a native scene. We shall not attempt to paint it, since its 
like may be still seen anywhere in the neighbourhood of a Kiangsu 
creek town. We land on a tow-path—the Bund! Dotted here and 
there are villages, but not a vestige of a Western building is there in 
sight. To the south is the city, its suburbs in plain view, and the 
tiers of junks lying in front of them. Northward and westward are 
open country. Eastward the river, wider then than now, forms the 
foreground to a purely agricultural Pootung. With our guide we 
wander about a little, musing, perhaps, on the possibilities of the 
site, and then, threading our way through odoriferous alleys, find 
ourselves in our scarcely less redolent quarters in the city. That for 
the time being 1s our home! No vehicle other than an occasional 
wheelbarrow and the sedan chair of the official, or the well-to-do 
commoner, ever appears in its streets. If there is any lighting at all, 
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it is of the cheapest and most inefficient kind. Of sanitary arrange- 
ments there are none but the most primitive. 

But our guide will keep us under such conditions no longer than 
he can possibly help. It is, however, worth remembering that 
residence in London during the first quarter of the 19th century was 
no bad apprenticeship to a spell of life in a Chinese city. Hygeia, 
daughter of Esculapius, and goddess of health, had not then come so 
fully into her patrimony as she has since. We are glad, however, 
to be amongst the first to get out into ‘‘the location’’ and to settle 
down in a building of the ‘‘compradoric order’’ but built with 
Western ideas of comfort as they were then. One of the earliest 
discoveries was that there was nothing hke a road within the 
location boundaries, and amongst the first mutual understandings 
was this, that all lot-holders should make their own share of road 
contiguous to their own property. The Bund lot holders made 
theirs 25 feet wide The rest were narrow. All were of the mud 
order for years to come. Hence the one vehicle of the early days, 
the sedan chair, which for some ladies lasted well down into the 
seventies. 

Housekeepers to-day will wonder how people lived when there 
was no water but pond, creek, or river water: when markets were 
unknown : when there were no stores nor shops of any kind: when 
native oil was the sole illuminant, and coal was not always available : 
when every ounce of civilised grocery came from home: when the 
nearest chemist was at Singapore or Calcutta: and there was not a 
single servant able to talk even respectable *‘pidgin’’ English. 

The merchant may feel equally at a loss to imagine how business 
was carried on when men made their own ink from ink-powders, 
when there were no envelopes, no postage stamps, no post-office and 
no godowns. As for telegraphs or telephones, those were modern 
developments as yet hidden in the brains of the most up-to-date 
inventors. Shipping men did without wharves in port, just as they 
did without lighthouses, buoys, and other modern aids to navigation 
while getting in. There were no pilots but Chinese, and those were 
not always reliable. .No harbour master kept order afloat, though 
there were some masters of ships who sadly needed a restraining 
hand. Nor were there any police ashore, where the visiting sailor 
found it quite easy to get into trouble and occasionally into a native 
city gaol. Missionaries there were, but there was at first no ‘‘sky 
pilot’ to lay a course for Jack ashore, so it was no wonder that in 
the early days he was frequently badly aground and had to be got off 
by any good Samaritan who passed by. These were some of the 
conditions at the start. How, little by little, they were generally 
improved we have already shown to some extent : and some tracing 
of the process, some facts showing how, here a little and there a 
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little, settlement conditions were improved will not be without 
interest. 

One of the first points on which a modern reader of the early 
volumes of the ‘‘North China Herald’’ would need enlightenment 
would be on the question of theatres. Vol. I, No. 1 of that mine of 
Shanghai lore is dated 3rd August, 1850, when the list of actual 
foreign residents was rather under than over 150. The port had 
then been open less than seven years. Yet in December of that 
vear we read of the ‘‘New’’ Theatre Royal, and within half a dozen 
vears or so it is discovered that that institution had given way to the 
“‘Imperial,’’ and others. How could so small a community afford 
thus to build and rebuild such costly edifices? The explanation 1s 
simple. The New and Imperial Theatres partook of the nature of 
the players who frequented them. They were personifications. 
The ‘‘Imperial’’ probably smelt at times of less valuable teas than 
went by that name: the ‘‘New’’ was, perchance, peculiarly appro- 
priate, since it may have been a fact that the first use of it was as a 
theatre, on the stage of which next day there were coolies instead of 
kings, and bales of piece goods in place of the divans of the play. In 
a word, the ‘‘theatres’’ of the early days were our trusty and highly 
valued friends—godowns. | 

The first curtain to go up within our view was that of the 
12th December, 1850. The amateurs of that day were evidently 
less busy in social life than is the case now, for it was a general 
rule for some time to present a double, sometimes a triple bill on each 
occasion. Thus at the first performance we find ‘‘Diamond cut 
Diamond,”’ followed by an operatic burlesque extravaganza entitled 
‘‘Roofscrambler.’’ This was evidently a local production based on 
the recent performances of a pony of that name. Then we find 
‘four pretty little theatre’’ occupied for a performance of ‘‘Love, 
Law, and Physic’’ with ‘‘Bombastes Furioso.’” The ‘‘Heir at 
Law,’’ and ‘‘High Life below Stairs’’ gave an opportunity. for two 
performances, separated by some months, after which in the 
‘‘renovated theatre’ there were given, ‘‘Used Up’’ and ‘‘Ye Dragon 
of Wantley.’’ In one of these a Mr. Cubitt was acting. ‘‘Used 
Up”’ served once more in conjunction with ‘‘Turned Down,’’ to 
inaugurate that ‘‘neat little theatre,’’ so comfortably filled and yclept 
‘*Imperial.’’ 

In 1853, it will be remembered, the Triad-Small-Sword rebels 
took the city, and for a time business was at a standstill. ‘‘Alas, 
Othello’s occupation’s gone,’’ was the wail of the Amateur Theatrical 
Corps, not the Amateur Dramatic Club as yet. They were ‘‘swamped 
in a flood of unsaleable shirtings,’’ and there was to be ‘‘no season.”’ 
Congous took the place of critics. But the following year saw a revival, 
when no fewer than seven plays of sorts were performed, amongst them 
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“Box and Cox.’’ In 1856 the Company for once fell back on plain 
fact, and advertised a performance in *‘Crampton’s Godown”™ where 
for the first time a Drop Scene was to be an attraction. ‘This showed 
a view on the Lake of Geneva, including the Castle of Chillon, an 
after effect, perhaps, of Byron’s poem. But by this time the 
‘Herald’ had grown critical. Of this very performance 1t com- 
plained that the dressing and music might have been better, and 
that greater individuality was sadly needed. Of the next  per- 
formance the strictures are still more cutting. Regarding the 
‘“music’’ it remarked, ‘‘A buzz in a box near the proscenium 
represented the music. We were 10 feet away from it, and it was 
therefore lost upon us !"" 

February, 1857, provides us with a little closer insight into the 
management of things theatrical. The performance then was to 
commence at 8 p.m. precisely. The theatre was in Park Lane, 
1.e., the Nanking Road of mcdern days. The first row of seats was 
reserved for the Three Treaty Consuls, and Commanders of War- 
ships. Other seats were kept for ladies and their escorts. Accom- 
modation was limited, and the performance was to be regarded as a 
‘‘drawing room entertainment,’’ full dress being expected. In the 
later fifties there is occasional variety. A conjurer appears: the 
band of a warship plays, or some ‘‘Virginian Minstrels’? make up’ 
with burnt cork and antics what they lack in pure art. But the final 
notice of our present survey must be given to the sad announcement 
of November, 1858, when the theatre and all its glories came under 
the levelling hammer of the auctioneer, when the mangled remains 
of cottages, of Bombastes’ ‘wood, and Capt. Copp’s tavern were seen 
lying in sad ruin in the open air, and when it was feared—all un- 
necessarily—that the Amateur Dramatic Club was “‘gone for good !"’ 
There was yet a glorious future for Shanghai theatricals, with ample 
room for the praise of the connoisseur and unlimited scope for the 
highest hopes of the most fervent enthusiast. 

Of music pure and simple we hear very little in early Shanghai. 
Mr. Skinner of Gibb’s presented a Gray and Davidson organ tc 
Trinity Church, which was held by some to be too powerful for the 
building. That was in 1855. As the instrument is that at present 
in the Masonic Hall, some idea may be gained of the musical 
standard which at that date considered this instrument ‘‘splendid.’’ 
Of far greater interest was the organ in the Cathedral at Tunkadoo. 
This was opened on the 15th August, 1857. Priests and lay brethren 
of Siccawei had worked on it for a considerable time, and the fact 
that they had succeeded in perfecting a set of four feet bamboo pipes 
is one of the most interesting in the history of organ-building. The 
‘‘Herald’’ when reporting the occasion gives the following details. 
The organ had nine complete stops, a trumpet of two and a half 
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octaves, and a 16 feet Bourdon of more than two octaves which had 
given some trouble owing to the difficulty of getting big bamboos. 
The effect was described as mellow and delicate, though the organ 
had great power. There was no swell, but one was to be added. 
Comparison with the Trinity Church organ was not to the latter's 
advantage. 

For open air exercise our earliest residents resorted to shooting, 
riding, and fives. There is sufficient evidence to show that these 
were popular amongst the athletic from an early date. For the 
moment we will confine our attention to the riders for whose especial 
benefit there was laid out, in what we may call prehistoric times, 
i.e. times pre-dating our first newspaper, the first Park. Some 
80 mow or so seem to have been its area, and its site Jay so that its 
eastern boundary was formed by the Honan Road while the present 
extended Ningpo Road runs almost through the centre of it, the 
whole area’ being on the northern side of the present Nanking Road, 
then Park Lane. It must be remembered that these things were 
done before there was any Municipal Council, that private money 
paid for them all, roads included, (the Bubbling Well Road was so 
secured) and that it was quite within the rights of the owners to lay 
down rules and regulations concerning the use of their property. 
Round this tiny course the early resident rode. His lack of prevision 
in this as in other things was lamentable. He soon found that his 
imported horses, Arabs and Australians had insufficient room to 
stretch themselves, and a call for a New Park became insistent. In 
the first, however, there were held the earliest race meetings. One 
has but to attend a modern outport event of like class to understand 
what the first Shanghai race meetings were like—local picnics on an 
extended scale with some little betting as a stimulus to friendly 
rivalry. 

The Race Club Committee of 1850 consisted of Messrs. 
'Wm. Hogg, J. D. Gibb, Ed. Langley, W. W. Parkin, and 
Ed. Webb. It was hoping that the New Park would be ready for 
the next spring races. There was but one day’s racing, and that 
included no more than seven events. ‘“‘Weight for inches as per 
scale,’ then meant nine stone for 12 hands, with an additional half 
stone for each additional half hand, 134-hands carrying 10} stone. 
In one race Manila ponies carried 7 lbs. extra. All jockeys were te 
be ‘an costume,” and unless there were three starters there was 

no race.’’ : 

Much difficulty was experienced in securing the necessary Jand 
for the New Park. The farmers objected as usual, and Fokienese 
malcontents caused an infinity of trouble, and even anxiety. At the 
bottom of it all lay two hoary old causes of friction—anti-foreign 
feeling, and ‘‘squeeze.’’ Prohibitive prices were demanded for the 
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land. Official influence on the side of the residents was almost 
entirely lacking, and so the races continued to be held in the old 
Park till 1852. In the spring of that year, however, there were two 
davs of excellent sport, but in the autumn the ‘‘Herald’’ declares 
that the prizes were more valuable than the ponies, that the course 
was in wretched order, and only a bevy of beauties rescued the meet- 
ing from utter failure. A man and horse race, 50 yards there and 
back, was won by the man. ‘‘We are certainly not a racing com- 
munity excepting in the wide field of commerce,’ was a comment 
in 1853 when the spring meeting was postponed because a mail was 
leaving ; when the Grand Stand, ‘‘grand only by courtesy,’’ was 
more dingy than ever, the ladies present looking like bright jewels in 
a poor setting. The autumn meeting was abandoned, the rebels 
being in the city, and the situation unquiet, but the autumn of 1654, 
Muddy Flat year, saw two days racing with five races a day: four 
for China ponies, two for any ponies, one for imported ponies, and 
three for horses. An Australian beat an Arab in a canter. The 
following vear saw the first race ball. Hongkong, in 1856 was 
sarcastically advised to send a horse next time it wanted to compete 
at Shanghai, not a moke! The same year saw the presentation of 
the first cup. It was given by Mr. T. C. Beale, of Dent, Beale 
& Company and was valued at 70 guineas. The joke at the expense 
of Hongkong was well based. The southern port had no luck in its 
racing contests here at Shanghai, while down south, out of six cups 
presented, four were won by a single Shanghai resident riding his 
own steeds. ‘‘For once,’’ says the ‘‘Herald’’ in 1858, ‘‘the races 
came off on the advertised date. There were no Hongkong com- 
petitors, nor was there to be found a disengaged spinster to present 
the Ladies’ Purse! One of the drawbacks to the racecourse in the 
New Park was the continued existence of a village in the middle of 
it, and when, in the early sixties a move was made to the present 
course, care was taken to purchase not only the whole of the land but 
the buildings as well so that the clear view to which the Race Club 
established their right in later times might be possible. The palmy 
days of Shanghai racing, when Jardine’s and Dent’s had a standing 
bet of £10,000 on the Shanghai Derby of the year, were yet to come. 
There was considerable trouble in the early davs over the 
exercising of horses in the narrow streets and on the 25 feet Bund 
various gentlemen having to put in an appearance before H.M. 
Consul to answer for breaches of the regulations in this respect. But 
it was not till the settlement was in its tenth year that the first 
carriage appeared. This, the property of a Mr. J. C. Smith, was a 
“very stylish phaeton,’’ London built, drawn by spirited little ponies 
driven by that ‘scientific Nimrod’’ (sic) their master, with whom sat 
“his accomplished lady.’’ Later in the year the ‘‘Herald’’ has to 
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complain of carriage racing on the Bund to the no small danger of 
pedestrians. Up to that time the swiftest conveyance had been a 
sedan chair. 

Little is heard of shooting after the early accident previously 
related. Men were not permitted to ‘‘wander’’ except at their own 
risk, and it was perhaps only a modern example of the fox and the 
grapes which led one sportsman to say that there was no shooting 
after Minghong. That there was none comparable in the fifties 
with that of the late sixties and early seventies is quite possible, for 
the Taiping had not then made a wilderness along the Grand Canal, 
but there is the testimony of Dr. Medhurst that in the winter season 
the Tahu was swarming with wild-fowl which took no notice whatever 
of the native boat in which he was travelling. Pheasant, teal, and 
woodcock had also been found by the sea-wall. The first suggestion of 
foreign houseboats is not very clear, but we learn from an advertise- 
ment that in 1859 there was for sale a ‘“‘hill-boat’’ or Soochow boat, 
named the “‘Gazelle.’’ Not till we are well into the sixties do we 
find enough houseboats to make a sailing regatta possible, while the 
Yacht Club had to wait till 1870 before it was properly formed. 

Rowing, too, was of slow development. There was a regatta in 
1852, but the boat races were mainly those of merchant crews, 
together with some sailing matches. In 1857 there was another in 
which gigs, wherries, and cutters were used, and in 1859 three boats 
entered for “‘the’’ amateur race. There was in fact nothing striking 
in the rowing world till 1863, which for the moment lies outside our 
limits. How deadly dull a regatta can be is all too well-known. 
What it must have been when sailing matches on the Huangpu 
formed part of it may be imagined. It was international racing 
which gave the first real life to Shanghai rowing. 

We find far more interest in the sedate portions of early sociai 
intercourse than in the more strenuous physical exercises. Men 
must have read a good deal in the old Canton times, and the 
catalogue of their library of over 4,000 volumes is eloquent as to the 
cultivated taste displayed. Something of the sort was true also of 
Shanghai. The Shanghai Library dates from at least 1849. In 
1854 it was the possessor of 1,276 distinct works, and subscribed to 
somne 30 periodicals and papers. At one time it was allied with the 
Chess Club, and remitted well over £200 a year for new books, ete. 
Its original subscription of $25 per annum was in 1854 reduced to 
one of $15. 

Then there was the Literary and Scientific Society, first started 
in 1857, Messrs. F:dkins, Nelson, Lockhart, Keswick, and Hanburv 
being amongst those present at the inauguration meeting. Dr. 
Bridgman was elected as first President, Dr. Edkins as Hon. 
eecretary. Their first public meeting was held at the Freemason’s 
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Lodge, and their first paper was one on Cyclones by Sir F. Nicolson, 
Bart. R.N. Amongst the corresponding secretaries and members 
were Dr. Wells Williams, and Mr. Alex. Wylie. Their first volume 
was published in 1859 during which year the Society dropped its 
first title and became the N.C.B.R.A.S. (North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society). 

Amongst the various meetings held at the Library rooms was 
the first to consider the formation of a Shanghai Club. Such an 
institution had been talked of for at least seven years, but nothing 
was definitely done till the 15th June, 1860, when the matter was 
discussed at the Library, and rough estimates made of the cost of a 
building and furniture. This was put down at the modest figure of 
Tls. 55,000 and in due course the Club became an accomplished fact, 
fated to lead a somewhat precarious existence for some years as must 
in time be told. 

Highly important in the early days was the matter of food and 
drink. Of the former, so far as plain necessities were concerned, 
there was never a lack at what would now be considered most 
reasonable rates. In 1849 Shanghai prices ran thus :—Beef and 
mutton, 107 cash a catty, eggs six or seven cash each. In 1850 we 
find these quotations :—Beef, 18 lbs. and Mutton, 12 Ibs. per dollar. 
Fat sheep, $4 each. Brown sugar, $6a picul. Bread, 12 loaves for 
a dollar. Occasionally when glancing through the advertisement 
columns of the ‘‘Herald’’ it is difficult to avoid the impression that 
some firms lived by selling wines and spirits to one another, and we 
have missionary testimony to the fact that Shaoshing samshu could, 
by manipulation, be made ‘‘a good cordial.’’ Ice, such as it was, 
could be got from native ice-houses when the winter had been severe 
enough. If the season were mild, recourse was had on occasion to 
the north, but a ship-load so brought was once found to have lost 
1,900 out of 4,000 piculs by melting. The first store we know of 
may have occupied the present site of the Astor House. It belonged 
to P. F. Richards & Company in 1858. This much js certain that 
the Astor House, still a single and ordinary dwelling of the old- 
fashioned hong type, was sold by Richards to a Mr. Smith in 1858, 
and remained without material change till well on into the seventies. 
It was in 1855 that the long famous Smith’s Market first came into 
being. This was situated in the southern stretch of the present 
Honan Road close by the Yangkingpang, now the Avenue Edward 
VII. Its originators were Mr. E. M. Smith and C. H. Head, and 
at the time the newly opened way was known as Brokers’ Road. 
The natives had, of course, their own ideas as to what animal food it 
was proper to eat. The dog was too trusty, the horse too faithful, 
the sheep too dutiful, and the cow too much the friend of the farmer. 
Fiven the frog ate locusts and their eggs. This, however, did not 
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deter the outer barbarian from indulging his liking for beefsteaks, 
and mutton chops, while for many a long day frog curry was 4 
delicacy found on most Western tables. Indeed luxury seems to 
have been carried to such a degree as to stir the ire of certain con- 
temporary scribes. A ship captain writes strongly in 1852 on the 
‘luxurious and princely revelry’’ of the merchants with their soft- 
cushioned couches and American rocking chairs, while the attractions 
of the port for seamen may be imagined from his complaint that he 
left port with two officers incapacitated and half the ship’s company 
on the sick list. 

We have already said something regarding the need of a Home 
for Seamen. The matter began to come to a head in 1858, and in 
1859, with Admiral Shadwell in the Chair, a meeting definitely 
decided on its establishment. The money was to be raised by means 
of 140 debentures at Tls. 100 each. On the 3rd March, 1860, the 
building was opened, 200 British and French sailors sitting down to 
dinner. Besides this, and the Astor House, we know of no other 
respectable places of public entertainment at the time except 
Donaldson’s Commercial House, where on St. John’s Day, 1855, 
the Masonic Fraternity foregathered for their banquet. 

The oldest Masonic Lodge at present in Shanghai, the Royal 
Sussex, 1s not the oldest Shanghai Lodge. The Royal Sussex was 
first formed in Hongkong in 1844, holding its first meeting in 1845. 
In 1848 it was transferred to Canton, where it remained 10 years. 
After being dormant five years, it was resuscitated in Shanghai in 
1863. Meanwhile the Northern Lodge had opened in Shanghai in 
1849, holding its first meetings in a Chinese house just as the 
Weihaiwei Brethren did in quite recent times. Its first Western 
home was in Park Lane, now the Nanking Road, and the neighbour- 
hood is quite certain as we find from an advertisement of its sale 
that 1t stood on 2 mow 2 fun of land adjoining the Fives Court 
and Bowling Alley, the last named still remaining, to outward 
appearance one of the most disreputable buildings in the Settlement 
while inside it 1s one of the most select and exclusive of Clubs. In 
1860 we find the Northern, without a permanent home for the time 
being, working the ‘“‘Knife and Fork Degree’’ in the Germania 
Concert Room. Cornelius Thorne was the I.P.M. and there was 
present the Past Provincial Grand Master, R. W. Bro. Rawson. 

Of the remaining social amenities of the time but one or two 
more need notice. Dancing was not in great favour probably 
because a waltz had to be divided amongst three or four gentlemen 
the disproportion in number between the sexes being very great. 
The first bachelors’ ball—indeed the first ball we know of in the 
settlement—was given in November, 1850. In 1855 there came the 
first Race Ball, after which for a time there was a Professor of 
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Dancing in the community, probably badly needed! As late as 
1864, when the Masons gave their first ball, there were present ten 
gentlemen to every lady. 

The first modistes appear about 1859, and from one of these, 
Mrs. Clifton, wife of the then ex-Superintendent of Police, took over 
@ millinery business in 1861. 

Curiously enough the first cricket ever played here found its 
pitch in Hongkew, exactly where we have not be able to discover. 
But on Tuesday, the 22nd April, 1858, ‘‘on the ground at Honque,”’ 
there was played the first recorded cricket match in Shanghai. The 
sides were composed of officers from H.M.S. ‘*Highflyer,’’ and a 
picked eleven of Shanghai residents. At home at that time there were 
county clubs, but no inter-county cricket to speak of. Fuller Pilch 
was 55 years of age, and therefore beyond his prime. But one of 
England’s greatest bats, Richard Daft, was just entering, at the age 
of 23, upon his most brilliant career; while Willsher, as good a 
bowler, was, at 30 years of age, reaping his regular harvest of 
wickets. Here in Shanghai the naval men were no match for the 
residents, who scored 129 against the ‘‘Highflyer’s’’ 23 and 19. 
Amongst the Shanghai team were a Bell, a Gibb, and a Tate. In 
the following year on the same ground, a game between the 
‘*Inflexible’’ and the ‘‘Samson’’ resulted in a win for the latter, 
71 to 34 and 37, after which we hear no more of the game for a 
long time. The first Interport match with Hongkong belongs to a 
later period, but we may just mention the fact that it was played in 
Hongkong in 1866, that the Southerners were presented by Northern 
bowlers with 41 wides in their score of 430, and that Shanghai 
replied with the two miserable scores of 107 and 59. Regular paper- 
hunting began in the same year, and its record is held over. 


CHAPTER L. 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


In Chapter V. we have barely mentioned the fact that in the 
17th century Catholic missionaries were a power in China, and that 
a well-known native gentleman born at Siccawei about the year 
1560, whose name has been dialectically transliterated into such 
varied forms as Si, Zi, Seu, Siu, and Hsii, become a convert to the 
famous Ricci, was baptized, and for centuries has had his name 
handed down in the records as the sole representative of the Christian 
Church amongst China’s high officials. Paul Zi or Siu, to call him 
by his Christian name, or Siu Kwang-ch‘i in his native Chinese, 
was a man equally renowned for ability and integrity. As a Hanlin, 
the highest offices were, if fortune favoured, open to him. Some ot 
these he filled, though his course was marked by those strange ups 
and downs characteristic of the Chinese service. His life was passed 
in strenuous times, for though he did not live to see the overthrow of 
the Mings by the Manchus, he did see the beginnings of the struggle 
which was to end in that event. It was in 1644 that the Ming 
Emperor Ts‘ung Chéng, ‘‘wrote a last decree on the lapel of his 
coat,’’ (Giles), and with a faithful eunuch hanged himself on the 
Coal Hill in the centre of Peking. Paul Siu had passed to his 
account exactly ten years before, and was buried as he was born in 
the village, some five miles from the Shanghai settlement, known 
from the family name as Siu-kia-wel, our modern Siccawei. His 
family remained Catholic, his daughter, Candida, being specially 
known for her many works of charity and love. 

In the city of Shanghai, Christianity had in the early decades of 
the 17th century, taken firm hold. But persecution came, and with 
it change. Mr. Montalto de Jesus in the introductory chapter to 
his “Historic Shanghav’’ says, ‘‘As another instance of munificence 
from the last of the Mings, the tomb of Siu Kuang-ki at Sikawei 
was originally ornamented with a long double row of stone figures of 
various animals up to a sculptured arch, whilst at a considerable 
distance in front, the path was indicated by a massive structure. 
About a mile from the south gate of Shanghai stood Siu Kuang-ki’s 
villa, called “The Shady Willow Hall,’ now the cemetery of the 
Jesuit fathers, where was found the stone altar of which an engraving 
appears in William’s ‘‘Mziddle Kingdom’’ : also the stone tablet with 
Siu Kuang-ki’s eloquent defence of Christianity, removed to the 
cathedral at Tong-ka-du. Under his auspices was built the first 
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church in Shanghai, afterwards converted into the temple of the 
war god.”’ 

After the signature of the first treaties, and before a French 
Consul had appeared at Shanghai, Monseigneur de Besi of Nanking, 
made through the British and Danish Consuls a claim for the 
restoration of this historic fane to its pristine sacred use. Though 
refused at the time, the building was, in 1860, and through the 
instrumentality of General de Montauban, returned to the fathers 
and still remains under the name of the Old Church, Lao Tang. 
(de Jesus). In 1848 was laid the foundation of the now flourishing 
and highly important Catholic centre at Siccawei, sacred both to the 
memory of Paul Sin and to the faith in which he died. We should 
be omitting one of the most characteristic touches of the time wer2 
we to refuse to take note of the attitude assumed by Protestant 
missionaries towards their Roman contemporaries and the reciprocity 
exhibited in their turn by the fathers towards the ‘‘heretics’’ of the 
other churches. On p. 472 of his ‘‘Life in China,” the Rev. 
W.C. Milne, son of Dr. Milne, colleague of Morrison’s, and one of 
the translators of the ‘‘Delegates’ Version’’ of the Scriptures, writes 
thus :—"‘So early as 1600, Popery singled out Shanghai for the 
sphere of its zealous efforts in the empire of China.’’ Then follows 
the story of Siu Kuang-ch‘i and his daughter, and of the ‘‘strange 
vicissitudes’’ of the Roman Church in China, due in part to ‘‘her own 
political schemings, sanctimonious presumptions, and the divisions 
and dissent among her different orders.’’ To regain the old 
standing, ‘‘no tool has been neglected . . . no subterfuge 
overlooked.’’ It was in 1845 that the order for the restitution of 
Catholic church property was issued. ‘‘When I first reached 
Shanghai in the end of 1846,’’ writes Mr. Milne, ‘‘there was directly 
off the south-east corner of the city a very large native dockyard : 
but before I left Shanghai, at the end of 1853, it had been converted 
into the site of a cathedral, collegiate buildings, and a residence for 
the propagandist agents. The cathedral had already been erected 
and opened.”’ | 

Then follows an account of the establishment set up at Siccawei, 
spite of the fact that foreigners were ‘‘prohibited from going into 
the interior to propagate their religion.’’ Here was ‘‘a point of 
some importance for the Protestant public to remember. Foreign 
priests of the Popish persuasion have reclaimed landed property, 
have purchased new lands in their own name, and built chapels, etc.. 
bevond the boundaries defined for foreigners.’’ So far, unless the: 
reader has been initiated into the hidden suggestions of such phrases 
as ‘‘Popish persuasion,’’ he will have seen comparatively little of 
anti-Catholic bias in the sentences quoted. What is to follow cannot 
be misunderstood. Mr. Milne in his own sacred person visits the 
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establishment at Siccawei. The fact that it was ‘‘often visited by 
foreigners . . . obliges the resident padres to be very cautious 
and chary, especially when they find Protestant missionaries are 
disposed to look in and announce themselves without disguise. 

The school-house was to me an object of some curiosity : but 
it was singular to watch the scrupulous jealousy with which per- 
mission to inspect it was granted. Before I could be admitted, there 
was to be some delay, there were so many messages to and fro, and 
all in under-whispers. It was evident the desire was to smuggle the 
bovs away from observation. Still, with all their manoeuvre, when 
our party was admitted, it was found we were a little too soon. We 
met the lads just making their exodus, of various ages, good-looking, 
though evidently cowed.’’ Details follow regarding what was seen 
in the school-building on this special visit of the 4th January, 1853, 
and incidentally we learn that in 1850 eight foreign Sisters of Mercy 
had been introduced. Summaries of Catholic teaching are given, 
and on these the following opinion is expressed :—‘‘Exactly like that 
new religious sect that lately has been figuring on the plains of 
China, the Taipingites, the Papists in China jumble up with truth 
more that is falsehood—with what is solemn everything ludicrous ,— 
with saving doctrines what 1s damning.”’ 

It is now more than three-score years since this pitiful stuff was 
published, and there has been much more since. But there is little 
need for comment. Intelligent natives now know these things and 
draw their own conclusions, as Tennyson did long since :— 

The Churchmen fain would kill their Church, 
A3 the Churches have killed their Christ. 

We proceed, therefore, with the record of Protestant missions 
and churches in so far as they settled and established themselves in 
Shanghai. From early times Britons and Americans had, as 
alternative places of worship, the East India Company’s chapel and 
**Zion’s Corner’’ in Olvphant’s hong at Canton. Macao had a chapel! 
at least as early as 1831, while in 1837 Whampoa had a seamen’s 
Chaplain of her own. The Baptists took the lead in Hongkong, 
where a little Bethel, costing less than a thousand dollars, was the 
first House of God. The Colonial Chaplain was, even in 1845, still 
officiating under a matshed. Keying in 1844 had, by an extra- 
ordinary memorial to the throne, secured a rescript authorising the 
toleration of Christianity both in its Roman and Protestant forms, 
and it was our old friend Kang Mu-yun who issued the Shanghai 
proclamation with regard to it. 

The first public worship in Shanghai was seen at the British 
Consulate within the city during the last two months of 1843. It 
_was conducted by Dr. Medhurst of the London Missionary Society 
until others arrived, when the services were taken in turn ‘‘chiefly 
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according to the ritual of the Church of England.’’ In 1847 it was 
decided to build a church and secure the services of a Chaplain. 
Non-conformists first used their chapel in the city, but later on the 
school-room belonging to the London Mission came into use, and in 
1853 their new chapel was built close by the present Shantung Road 
Hospital to which site Dr. Lockhart had transferred his most 
valuable labours. 

Official and other records deal largely with the story of the 
building of the first Protestant Episcopal church, opened on Trinity 
Sunday, 1848, and dedicated to the Trinity. It was erected on land 
presented for the purpose by Mr. T. C. Beale, and, as seems to have 
been customary at the time, was rapidly run up with poor material 
especially where the wood was concerned. There is contemporary 
evidence to show how rapidly the soft timber of the day decayed. 
At any rate we find that within two vears, the roof had given way, 
providentially on a Monday, not a Sunday, morning, at which great 
gratitude was expressed. The necessary repairs were made at a cost 
of $3,200, and the patched up building remained in use for another 
dozen years, though we find warnings against the use of the shaky 
tower by sightseers during the period of the fighting in 1853-45. 
In 1862 it was determined to replace the old building by a better, 
that still in existence, an account of which will belong to our next 
volume. 

The first British chaplain in Shanghai was the Rev. John 
Lowder. Unfortunately his service was cut short by an accident 
which ended fatally. He had accompanied the officers of H.M.S. 
‘Marine’ on a trip to Pootoo, and there in September, 1849, when 
the vessel was just on the point of returning, he was drowned. 

It had happened that the Church Missionary Society had just 
sent out, as an assistant to the Rev. T. McClatchie, a ‘‘Hivite’’ of 
St. Bees College, the Rev. John Hobson, uncle to Mr. H. E. Hobson 
subsequently interpreter for General Gordon, and a well-known 
Commissioner of Customs. The young clergyman’s ministrations 
were so acceptable to the congregation that he was requested to 
accept the Chaplaincy. The expense to which the Church Missionary 
Society had been put in sending him out was subscribed in order that 
the Society might be reimbursed, but at its desire the fund, which was 
further increased by Mr. Hobson's setting aside his first pay as 
Chaplain, was made the starting point of the Anglo-Chinese School 
which has been doing good work ever since, and is at the present 
time under the control of Mr. W. H. Moule, son of Archdeacon, and 
nephew of Bishop Moule, both of the Church Missionary Society. 
‘‘Good John Hobson’’ continued as Chaplain till 1862, when, on a 
visit to Japan, he was taken ill and died at Nagasaki where he is 
buried. 
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We have already referred in our chapter on Social Life to the 
organ which was presented to the Church in the year of Muddy Flat. 
The only organist of early times whose name has coine down to us 13 
Mr. Mackrill Smith, a well-known merchant whose honorary services 
were much appreciated. Mrs. E. Jenner Hogg, his daughter, 13 
still a much honoured member of Shanghai society. It is quite 
apparent from the records that the continued maintenance of a good 
choir was a difficult matter. What became of the original church 
clock with its quarter hour chimes, ‘‘lively but not too loud,’’ history 
saith not, but it appears that the clock itself refused to keep pace 
with the gun and hence there were two distinct times, sinners going 
by the weekly ship signal, saints by the untrustworthy ecclesiastical 
time-pilece. i 

One question of great interest and importance occupied the 
attention of the community at the time, that of the legality of church 
marriages. It seems strange that this should have been a matter of 
recurring anxiety almost down to the present day, for in 1852 notice 
was issued by the Bishop of Victoria of the authority given to the 
Rev. J. Hobson to celebrate marriages and give certificates, while in 
1853 the Bishop again informed the public that marriages before a 
Consul were not compulsory, and that church marriages between 
British subjects by any Minister of the Church of England im any 
British Chapel or elsewhere were good in common law. This was 
confirmed the same year by Lord Clarendon from the Foreign Office 
in a despatch dated the 17th March, 1853. 

Another point upon which there was some little feeling at the 
start was the question of the source of the Chaplain’s right to his 
position. Opinion had been divided concerning the advisability of 
accepting British Government aid in the erection of the church, 
which could be given under the authority of an Act of Parliament 
recognising such churches, and there is extant a considerable amount 
of correspondence on the subject. Aid was accepted, however, and 
there was a yearly grant of £500 by the Government till 1858 by 
which time the church was out of debt. But in 1847 ‘‘the salutary 
control of the British Government over the church’’ was a debated 
point. If the community shouldered all the expenses, then on the 
principle that he who pays the piper calls the tune, the Government 
would have no ground of interference, and in February, 1848, 
Mr. Alcock complained that Government co-operation had been 
“not only unceremoniously declined but openly repudiated.’’ This 
view, however, was said to be due to a misunderstanding, and as we 
have said, Government aid first in building, and then in maintenance 
continued till 1858. 

Mr. Lowder was licensed by the Bishop of London, but Lord 
Palmerston looked on that formality merely as ‘‘equivalent to a 
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testimonial of fitness.’ Mr. Lowder, he said, was confirmed in his 
post, but he was to be informed that ‘‘he holds his office of Chaplain 
at the will of the Secretary of State, and that the license of the 
Bishop of London is not necessary to enable him to perform his 
functions, and will not entitle him to continue to perform those 
functions if he should at any time be removed. by the Secretary of 
State.’’ Before Lord Palmerston’s approval of Mr. Lowder’s 
appointment arrived in Shanghai that gentleman and already lost 
his life. He left a widow and five children destitute. Some years 
later, Mr. Alcock, then a widower, married Mrs. Lowder. 

The only further matter in which the Act of Parliament seems 
to have affected the infant church in Shanghai was that of the 
salary of the Chaplain. This was fixed at a maximum of £800, a 
moderately sufficient sum if the Shanghai dollar had remained at or 
about four shillings. But when it soared to seven and eight it was 
evident that adjustment was necessary, for with prices ranging as 
high as those in Shanghai did at the time, a Chaplain with con- 
siderably Jess than $200 a month was little better off than a simple 
clerk not in Holy Orders. In 1858 the Church Trustees took over 
from Mr. Hobson ‘‘the parsonage house erected by him.’’ We are 
a little in doubt whether that was the present Deanery. Probably 
it was. 

Mission life began with the very first days of the port’s 
existence. In fact it pre-dated it, for Drs. Medhurst and Lockhart 
were here slightly in advance of Capt. Balfour. To the London 
Mission, therefore, belongs the honour of being first in the field, 
and in other senses as well as this, second to none. Its noble 
pioneer, Dr. Morrison of Canton, had in 1807, opened the story of 
Protestant Christianity in China. Strong in his belief in the 
efficacy of education, he gave from his own pocket £1,000 to start 
the Anglo-Chinese College established in Malacca under Dr. Milne 
in 1821, and he further supplemented this by a yearly donation of 
£100. Dr. Legge worked in this institution, which in 1843 was 
transferred to Hongkong, since which time a volume would be needed 
to describe the educational work of the London Missionary Society 
alone. Medhurst, Edkins, and Muirhead, all London Missionary 
Society men formed the trio round whom the Tsingpu incident took 
piace as described in Chapter XXXIV. 

But in early times it Was a common saying that if England sent 
one missionary America sent two, and in 1830 Dr. I. C. Bridgman 
and David Abeel appear as the first representatives in Canton of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
5. W. Williams and Ira Tracey followed three years later, and in 
1834 there came the celebrated Dr. Peter Parker. As is well-known, 
we are indebted for the ‘Chinese Repository’’ mainly to Drs. 
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Bridgman and Williams, whose educational work may thus be said 
to ‘‘go on for ever’ like Tennyson’s brook. It was in 1847 that 
Dr. Bridgman was transferred to Shanghai, and it was in Shanghat 
that in 1861 he died. Many names of great and good men adorn the 
ancestral tablets of this Board. 

Close upon their heels came Dr. W. J. Boone, the first 
representative of the American Protestant Episcopal Mission. He 
first established himself in Batavia in 1837, whence he came first to 
Amoy, and then to Shanghai in 1845. His first convert here who 
became an ordained Minister of the Church was the Rev. Wong 
Kong-chai, a much respected member of the mission and the com- 
munity, whose daughter in time became the wife of Dr. Hawks Pott. 
Miss Fay, the first unmarried American lady to come to China, 
did excellent educational work in the pioneer days, as did the 
Rev. Y. K. Yen in somewhat later times. Mr. Yen was once upon 
2 time interpreter at the British Consulate. His sons have taken 
high rank in Chinese official life. ; 

Of the Southern Baptist Convention the best known representa- 
tive of early times was Dr. M. T. Yates, who arrived in 1847, saw 
perhaps more of the 1853-5 fighting than any other foreigner, and 
during the American Civil War, while all his home resources were 
cut off, served the community in various ways with much efficiency 
and zeal. Mrs. John Seaman, his daughter, paid a-return visit to 
Shanghai in 1918. 

_ Dr. W. A. P. Martin, one of the most famous of missionaries 
and educators in China belonged to the Northern Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. Dr. Y. J. Allen, famous as a trans- 
lator and school-founder, was 8 member of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. The Anglo-Chinese College is a portion of the 
fruit of his labours. 

Connected with the early days of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society we find such names as Morrison and Marshman, the former 
of Canton, the latter of India. Medhurst and Gutzlaff also in China 
were not altogether unconnected with this society, for whom during 
his first three years in China Mr. G. Tradescant Lay laboured. 
Mr. Lay was the founder of the famous Lay family in China's 
story. Mr. Alex. Wylie, the Society’s agent in Shanghai came in 
1847 and died at home in 1887. He had studied at least half a 
dozen languages, and his position as 4 sinologue is not disputed. 
The American Bible Society commenced work in China in 1843. 

Even more than mission schools, mission printing presses have 
been educational agencies in China. Again we have to hark back to 
Morrison and Milne for pioneer work in this connexion, for their 
first press was set up in Malacca in 1818. Wooden blocks, metal 
types, and Dyer’s punches were all used in furtherance of the work. 
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In Shanghai Dr. Medhurst made a beginning, but real professional 
work waited for Wylie. Bullocks provided the driving force of the 
first great orders to a Shanghai press of which a share in the printing 
of the million New Testaments of 1860 was one. 

The American Presbyterian Press took up the work which the 
London Missionary Society laid down. It was first established in 
Macao in 1844, was then transferred to Ningpo, whence it came on to 
Shanghai where its work, ever growing, still continues. 

The first society to devote itself specially to the cause of teaching 
in China was the Morrison Education Society formed in 1835 the 
year after the Doctor had passed away. Just the committee one 
would have expected to find in the Canton community combined to 
found it. Its members were Sir G. B. Robinson of the East India 
Company’s service, Dr. E. C. Bridgman and D. W. C. Olyphant, 
both Americans, with Dr. Wm. Jardine, L. Dent, and J. R. 
Morrison, son of the Doctor. Instruction was given both in Chinese 
and English, and in early Settlement days we find Capt. Balfour 
applying to Hongkong for two of the students to be sent to his 
assistance. Some of these in Hongkong, however, behaved them- 
selves in such a way as to alienate the sympathies of the community, 
and in the spring of 1849 the school was closed. More or less 
moribund the Society dragged on till 1869 when through the failure 
of Dent & Company the funds were lost, and the Society’s library 
with Chinnery’s painting of Dr. Morrison and a bust of his son went 
to the City Hall. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was also 
founded in old Canton days. It is worth remembering that the 
ordinary reader connects Canton with but one thing—opium. He 
hears and knows nothing of the many good works which, first planted 
there, have been cultivated, watered, and brought to perfection else- 
where. The best remembered names on the Committee of this 
society are those of James Matheson, D. W. C. Olyphant, W. 8. 
Wetmore, and Drs. Bridgman and Gutzlaff. Founded in 18335, it 
had in its first three years a list of half a dozen publications and a 
Chinese Magazine. 

Last, and in some respects, greatest, best, and most popular of 
all societies, missionarv or educational, we now refer to the Medical 
Missionary Society. This was another Canton product. It was 
formed in the first instance in the rooms of the General Chamber of 
Commerce, and was probably the most altruistic and best of all 
things that have emanated from the chambers of commerce of the 
world. ‘‘It was the one good thing of my hfe,’’ said Dr. Colledge, 
one of the founders, on his death-bed. He, with Drs. Peter Parker 
and Bridgman, were intimately connected with the working of the 
hospital which Dr. Parker had started in 1835, over which he 
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presided for 20 vears, in whose registers he left the names of 53,000 
patients, and in whose welfare he had enlisted the sympathy and 
support of no less remarkable a man than His Excellency Lin Tse-si, 
High Commissioner and protagonist in the first war. Dr. Parker 
has left on record the gratitude and high respect he felt for Dr. 
Jardine on whose professional knowledge and skill he could always 
rely for advice and assistance. 


CHAPTER LI. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


One of the first necessities of civilised man is some means of 
communication with his fellows. In some pre-historic stage of his 
existence, and long before what we call civilisation was dreamt of, 
the human animal had developed one or more primitive languages. 
Perhaps before that he had depended on signs. It was a long 
process which resulted in such written or engraved marks as were 
understandable by others. Much later still was it when man 
discovered the great desirability—almost the necessity—not only of 
communication with others at whatever distance, but even of rapid 
communication. 

We have already referred to the era of invention and discovery 
which coincided with the development of Western intercourse with 
the Far East, and not once only but several times we have seen the 
serious results of its lack of rapidity. The want of steam com- 
munication has already been mentioned, and this was felt most 
particularly m the matter of letter carriage. China, as we know, 
had had her private postal companies for centuries before the 
foreigner came, and it was customary also for private ships to bring 
letters from the West to Hongkong or Canton, and then for other 
private vessels to carry them on to Shanghai, but—there was no 
hurry in the delivery! The latest news was sometimes too valuable 
to be shared with others. Until well on into the fifties there were 
frequent complaints concerning the detention of letters in Hongkong, 
or the methods employed in forwarding them. Outward going 
letters from the southern port were, in 1852 charged from 20d. to 
45d. per half oz., the last named charge being to Brazil. 

When the Shanghai port was opened in 1843, the temporary 
Postal Agent was also the surgeon to the British Consular establish- 
ment, Dr. Hale. In 1845 he was officially appointed to the post, 
which carried no extra pay, and so continued till 1848, having a 
great amount of trouble including night journeys to Woosung. 
Then a salaried official was appointed to relieve him. It was during 
Dr. Hale’s occupancy of the post that Hongkong red tape some- 
times sent Shanghai letters to Woosung only to dispatch them to 
Chusan again, whence they could in accordance with regulations be 
forwarded to Shanghai. In 1846, immediately after his arrival, we 
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find Mr. Alcock strongly opposed to the employment of a Consular 
officer on postal work. He had no time, no room, no weights, no 
stamps. If steam communication with Hongkong were established, 
a proper department would be required. A year later the decision 
arrived. A Vice-Consul must see to the matter and draw extra pay. 
Mr. Robertson declined the offer. In 1855 we find Mr. G. Morrison 
handing over the task for awhile to Mr. W. H. Lay, when Mr. 
Robertson, as Consul, reported the work too heavy except for a 
specially appointed department. By this time the P. & O. was 
being controlled and managed in Postal matters by the Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Fittock who in 1856 was getting an extra hundred 
pounds a year for the work complained of the great tax it was both 
on himself and the consulate generally. At mail times ‘‘a noisy 
crowd of foreigners and coolies besieged the office,’’ to the annoyance 
of everybody. <A graphic picture of the manner in which letters 
were delivered may be seen in the opening chapter of the ‘‘Hamont”’ 
opium-clipper story to which reference has been made in Chapter 
XLIII. The bags were emptied, and expectant recipients looked 
out their own correspondence! Some of Mr. Fittock’s attempts at 
regulating the service came in for most facetious comment from the 
community. In 1854, however, we learn that postage to Great 
Britain was reduced to 6d. per half oz. The mails, which had 
hitherto been made up twice a month for Hongkong, were in 1855 
to be made up only once a month for Shanghai, but were to be 
continued to Shanghai instead of Hongkong as the terminus. 
During that same year a pamphlet from India reached the ‘‘Herald’’ 
ofice with postal charges on it amounting to £1.9s.4d. Needless to 
suv it was refused. From Hongkong to Shanghai the postage was 
reduced from a shilling to four pence. One of the complaints of 
1857 was the break-neck pace at which private post-boys galloped 
from. Woosung and along the Bund with their masters’ mailbags. 
During the next year an arrangement was come to by which weekly 
London mails reached Hongkong in two months, whence they were 
to be despatched without unnecessary delay to Shanghai. But postal 
rates had gone up again, the charges being 9d. under } oz., 1s. per 
1 oz. and so on, 1} oz. being charged 4s. Even then the community 
was not happy, for the ‘‘Yangtsze,’’ a private steamer, (Dent & 
(‘ompany’s) brought news from Hongkong 24 hours ahead of the 
P. & O. and this was only sometimes at the disposal of the public. 
Postage in those days might or might not be prepaid. 

The laying of the Atlantic cable in 1858 suggested one for 
flongkong and Shanghai, but nothing came of it. In 1860, however, 
doubtless as an after result of the Indian Mutiny there was a 
telegraphic service to Aden and India, the charge being 57s. for 
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twenty words to any Indian station. During the same year a telegram 
from Shanghai to London was received in 32 days, and created 
something like a sensation. Had it been forwarded from Galle 
instead of from an Indian port it might have arrived in 20 or 21 days. 
The era of speed was just beginning. Enough was happening to 
show the possibilities. So far, however, the quickest telegram to 
Shanghai had beaten the mail only by eight days, and even then 
was unreliable. In one case the name of a ship, ‘‘Gem of the Nith,”’ 
became “George the Ninth.’’ The arrival of letters was equally 
erratic. The ‘‘Herald’’ complains that its correspondence some- 
times arrived from three days to three weeks late. The news of 
the release of Mr. (Sir Harry) Parkes and his companions in Peking 
took two months to reach London. The days of our regular postal 
service and of our own Local Post for the Settlements were approach- 
ing but had not yet arrived. 

We have already referred to the lack of roads in the settlement 
area in 1843. The same statement applies to bridges except those 
primitive structures which enable natives to cross their irrigation 
creeks. ‘‘ Taylor's Bridge’’ over the Yangkingpang where the 
Fokien Road now ends was the first to make for itself a name. 
It was so-called after Dr. Chas. Taylor of the American Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Church whose house and chapel were close by 
on the French side. During 1853-4, it was removed as a war 
measure. Other American missionaries who lived in Hongkew 
depended on a native ferry crossing somewhere near the site of the 
present Chapoo Road bridge. Old residents used to tell of the 
discomfort and inconvenience attending the waking up of the sleepy 
ferryman on cold winter nights, the crossing and landing on slippery 
steps, to say nothing of the waste of time. It was no wonder there- 
fore, that in 1854 the first suggestion came for a bridge over the 
Soochow Creek. The American settlement, informal and unofficial 
as it was, was yet developing. Moreover, the way to Woosung lay 
through it, and Woosung was a place of importance in the days of 
sailing vessels. Correspondence was landed there and sent on by 
mounted messengers to their respective hongs. To facilitate their 
passage the Taotai had in quite early times seen to the renovation ol 
some of the bridges over creeks crossed on the way. 

All these things were preparatory to the spanning of th» 
Soochow Creek. This was accomplished in October, 1856, by what 
was known afterwards as ‘“Wills’s’’ Bridge, which crossed in a line 
with the present Woosung Road. It was a wooden structure costing 
$12,006, 394 feet long and 26 feet wide, and there was a 40 feet 
road leading from it to the Hongkew Creek. A proclamation by the 
Taotai declared it a foreign structure built with native official 
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sanction, and that natives wishing to cross it instead of using the 
ferry would have to pay toll. This was fixed at one cash each. 
Foreign rates varied for pedestrians, equestrians, and carriages, and 
were frequently paid by hongs in a lump sum per annum to free 
their whole staff. The British Consulate thus paid £5. Messrs. 
Wills and Cunningham, the builders, were acclaimed as public 
benefactors, and nobody foresaw the time when the question of its 
ownership and the public right in connexion with it was to be for 
years a burning question. The bridge was not high enough for the 
larger boats to pass under at high water: there was, therefore, a 
‘‘draw’’ fitted in one of the sections rather nearer the Hongkew than 
the Shanghai side. 

It is a little surprising to find Mr. Alcock as Chairman of the 
Committee of Roads and Jetties reporting at a meeting in 1850 that 
the roads were ‘‘in excellent order,’’ and that the highest praise was 
due to the Committee’sa executive both for that and the four public{: 
jetties in use, to which a fifth was being added. ‘Two resolutions - 
agreed to at that meeting ordained an assessment of $1 per mow 
per annum towards the jetty sinking fund, and decided that wharfage 
dues should be charged on all goods whether passing over public or 
private jetties. 

One of the difficulties in the development of the infant settle- 
ment lay in the necessity for closing old native footpaths and water- 
ways. Mr. Alcock was once accused of doing in Shanghai what the 
Queen herself could not do in England. Tact, good will, and the 
substantial justice provided by culverts and alternative roads were 
the main means by which danger was averted. 

In the early fifties a movement was set afoot which in time 
resulted in the present Bubbling Well Road. The first meeting of 
subscribers was held on the 26th November, 1853. At that time the 
roadway acquired was 2} miles long and 60 feet wide. The shares 
were $50 each, and interest at the rate of from 6 to 10 per cent. 
was expected. These expectations seem not to have been realized, 
for in 1854 we find the rates raised to these amounts ; for pedestrians, 
$10; for equestrians, $20; for owners of carriages, $30. 

In 1854, within a short time after their appointment, we find 
the members of Council taking note of various matters connected 
with roads, of which they wanted the limits strictly defined, and 
the removal of all walls or buildings encroaching on those limits. 
Now and again an angry correspondent throws light on the con- 
ditions. One declares that the roads are littered with heaps of stone 
and rubbish, and says it would be well if the lamp-posts were as 
visible by night as they are by day. Following some little while 
after this came a notification from the Council, countersigned by 
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Mr. Alcock, to the effect that a plan of new roads had been prepared 
and that land-owners would be required to surrender such land as 
might be required for road purposes. These roads were the four 
south of the Maloo, which were to be 30 feet wide, and one running 
north and south, the present Shantung Road, 22 feet wide. Spite 
of Mr. Alcock’s praise of the Committee of Roads and Jetties, 
we find growlers in 1855 who declare that ‘‘the roadwavs are nothing 
more than rich deposits of mud,’’ and it was one of the earliest 
duties of the Council to see that the true principles of John Loudon 
Macadam, who died but two decades before, were applied so far as 
their powers permitted—which was not very far. One windfall. 
however, came their way. When the city was evacuated by the 
rebels in 1855, and when the Imperialists had finished their punitive 
work, there were so many ruins to be cleared away that the young 
Council was able to get as much broken brick as it wanted. It was 
thus that most of our low-lying old roads were raised above the level 
of extra-high tides though broken brick was soon proved to be 
poor road-metal. Most of the land had been artificially raised, and 
the averave first cost of $40 a mow was thus raised to about $300. 

The approach of the Taipings in the first sixties was a great 
incentive to road making, and as the suggested outlets were to be 
used by the British and French garrison against these marauders, 
there was no official opposition to the acquisition of the necessary 
land, as has so often been the case since. It was m 1860 that our 
first Inspector of Roads was appointed ad hoc. The difliculty of 
getting good road-metal may be imagined from a proposition that 
was made to bring it from Hongkong. The first suggestion of a 
road to the Hills dates, nevertheless, from this time. 

It was in 1862 that Mr. Medhurst made the suggestion that our 
settlement road names should be made intelligible to the tens of 
thousands of natives who had crowded into the limits for safety from 
the Taipings. The result was that the followmg changes were 
made :— 

I.—In roads running North and South :— 


1.—The Bund wee eee eee Decame the Yangtsze Road 
2. —bridge Street... ... 0... a Keangsoo, afterwards 
szechuen Road 
3.—Church Street ame. | tatel . Keangse Koad 
4.—Barrier Road... 1... 0... - Honan Road 
5.—Temple Road... ... 0... as Shantung Road 
6.—(No Name) ...) 2...) wee oe Shanse Road 
7.—Shakloo it, “aie wate a Fokien Road 
8.—Soochow Road ben ee es Chekiang Road 


9.—Sikh Road... we. ‘ Kwangse Road 
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II.—In roads running East and West :— 


10.—The Soochow Creek Bund became the Soochow Road 
11.—The Yangkingpang Bund - Sungkiang Road 


12.—Consulate Road. ais Peking Road 
13.—Kirk’s Avenue and Old 

Park Road... ... 3 Ningpo Road 
14.—F ives’ Court Lane .. bes me Tientsin Road 
15.—Park Lane and Moloo ... es Nanking Road 
16.—Ropewalk Road... .... s Hangchow Road, but 


this was subsequent- 
ly changed to Kin- 
kiang Road 


17.—Custom' House Road _... re Hankow Road 
18.—Mission Road... ... ... s Foochow Road 
19.—North-gate Street... ... - Canton Road 


It will be noticed that the principle underlying this change in 
nomenclature was that while roads running north and south—with 
the exception of the Bund—were named after Chinese provinces, 
those running east and west were given city names. To the 
Shanghai natives, however, the Bund is still the Huang-pu Tay, 
(or Tan) the Nanking Road is still the Moloo, the Kiukiang Road 
the Nie Moloo, the Hankow Road the Say (or San) Moloo, the 
Foochow Road the Sz Moloo, and the Canton Road the Ng Moloo. 
Even in these days of electric trams, some old names persist. The 
tram conductors stopping by the ‘‘New World’’ building, still call 
that stopping place the Nie Zung Jao, the Bridge of the Mud Wall, 
in allusion to the time when earthworks were thrown up there on 
the banks of the Defence Creek as a protection against the Taipings. 


CHAPTER LII. 
‘* LA CONCESSION FRANCAISE.’ 


As we approach the termination of the first stage in our research 
into the history of modern Shanghai, we cross the threshold of 
French influence in this great central port. We have already had 
occasion to refer to earlier French connexion with China and the 
Chinese, and have noted especially the influence won in Peking by 
such men as Ricci and Schall, who laid the foundation for ‘that 
special power which in after times became peculiarly French, the 
power arising from an acknowledged protectorate over the representa- 
tives of the Roman Church of whatever nationality they might 
happen to be. It will be remembered that this right was first given 
to Portugal by the Bull of Nicholas V. in 1454, when to the King of 
Portugal His Holiness handed over such authority over the East as 
was afterwards given to Spain over the Western Hemisphere. As 
the power of Portugal .declined and that of England and Holland, 
both Protestant lands, increased in the Far East, it was quite natural 
that France, then a loyal son of the Church, should succeed to the 
Portuguese position, and thus it came to pass in after vears that, of 
the three western nations who by that time had made the greatest 
mark in Asiatic affairs, it was noted how Russia had attained her 
position thanks to her propinquity, England by her trade, and France 
by her alliance with the-Papacy. This state of affairs continued with 
more or less opposition on the part of China, and growing friction 
with various other powers, till 1906, when the French Government, 
having come to view matters religious through different spectacles, 
formally relinquished all claim to the old religious protectorate. 

When, however, M. de Lagrene, the first French Plenipoten- 
tiarv arrived at Macao on the 14th August, 1844, as specially 
appointed representative of the ‘‘Citizen King,’’ King Louis 
Philippe, the influence to be gained by an assured alliance with 
Rome was only just being realised, and that 1s why we find its first 
public mark in the French Treaty and the events which immediately 
succeeded it. How far the Chinese authorities had learnt the lesson 
of prompt dealing by their previous experience with Great Bntain 
and the United States is seen in the fact that only two months and 
ten days had elapsed between M. de Lagrené’s arrival and the 
signing of the Treaty of Whampoa which occurred on the 24th 
October. 

With the British and American treaties in his possession, the 
French representative knew precisely how, at the moment, inter- 
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national relations between China and the West were standing. He 
had, therefore, no difficulty in securing for France all that the 
English-speaking nations had gained, for that ‘‘precious little 
clause,’’ known as ‘‘the most favoured nation clause,’’ had been 
introduced into the British supplementary treaty of Hoomun Chai, 
and thus secured to subsequent treaty-makers all previously granted 
nights, as well as to everybody else all those that were to follow. 
The only points in the French Treaty which call for comment, there- 
fore, were those in which it differed from the treaties preceding. 

The American Treaty had secured the right to erect churches, 
schools, and hospitals at the Five Ports, and thus had, by implica- 
tion, gained for missionaries the right to promulgate their doctrines 
at those centres. Ky the influence he was enabled to exert over 
Keying, M. Lagrené was enabled to secure from him that famous 
memorial to the throne which resulted in the Imperial edict of 
the 20th February, 1846, which granted full permission for the 
teaching of Christianity at the ports, permission to extend such 
teaching to the interior being held over till after the 1858 treaties 
had been signed. In the matter of extraterritoriality, though the 
principle was laid down clearly enough by the treaty of Nanking and 
its supplementary addition at Hoomun Chai, it was more clearly 
defined by Mr. Cushing in his treaty of Wang-hia, and as Dr. Koo 
well says, the French treaty, ‘if not more explicit was certainly 
more emphatic’ on this point than the American. The French 
wording, however, varies the applicability of this doctrine, for it 
distinctly limits its action to crimes and delicts committed by 
Frenchmen ‘‘dans les cing ports,’’ while British and Americans were 
liable wherever they might be in China. There was a further dis- 
tinction. ‘‘While United States citizens gmity of a crime in China 
might be arrested by Chinese authorities, this mnght seems to have 
been relinquished by China as regards French criminals. The 
difference is borne out in later compacts with the two countries, 
which remain in force to-day.’’ (Koo, pp. 1689). The variation 
in fact presents a line of cleavage between China's treaties in general, 
for while the Anglo-American example has been followed by 
Scandinavia, Russia, Portugal, Spain, and Japan, all other Treatv 
Powers have followed the lead of France and deny to China the 
right to arrest. This apphes only, however, to places open to 
foreign commerce. (Koo, p. 170). Nowhere have we seen any 
attempt to suggest a reason for this decided difference between the 
practice of France and that of the two English-speaking nations. 
It may have lain in the fact that neither England nor America were 
in China for the special purpose of protecting missionaries. Again 
and again the English-speaking Governments have interfered to 
secure to churchmen their treaty rights, one of which was a hability 
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to be apprehended by a local Chinese official and taken to the nearest 
British or American Consul, but no more. They have never claimed 
for them any special status. It may have been that M. de Lagrené’s 
advisers had no desire to secure this particular right of arrest fo 
their friends, many of whom resided, as did the Fathers at Siccawei 
shortly after, outside treaty port hmits, and this may be the 
explanation of the provision under which French subjects were liatle 
to arrest only by their own authorities. But the whole question still 
lacks definite explanation. Two other points in the French treaty 
may be mentioned. It was agreed that, in the absence of their 
own officials, Frenchmen in China might, if circumstances required 
it, appeal to other Consuls for protection, and that their warships 
might visit any port in China, a construction that was afterwards 
questioned. 

November, 1845, found M. de Lagrené, family and suite, with 
Admiral Cecille and his aide-de-camp, in Shanghai, just two years 
later than the arrival of the first British Consul, Capt. Balfour. The 
French party had: come from the south in the famous ‘‘Nemesis.”’ 
They were ehtertained by Capt. Balfour and received by the Taotai. 
The local Catholics took advantage of the occasion to try to reclaim 
the site of their ancient church, but the Plemipotentiary after en- 
quiries abstained from moving further in the matter. One of his 
suite made a secret visit to Soochow while here, for which an apology 
was tendered to the Taotai. Capt. Balfour permitted his distin- 
guished guest to have the freest access to the British consular 
archives, and at the conclusion of their stay the party left, as they 
had come, in the ‘‘Nemesis.’’ Not long after, M. Montigny the 
first French Consul, established himself in an adapted Chinese 
building, and opened his consulate before he had secured his ‘‘con- 
cession.’’ 

That came in 1849. The proclamation in connexion with it was 
issued by the military intendant of Soochow, Sungkiang, and 
Taitsing, and was, of course, based on the terms of the treaty which, 
according to French reading, set apart a tract of land for the 
residence of the subjects of France in such @ way that no others 
could locate themselves there without ‘‘coming to an understanding 
with the French Consul.’’ Precisely the same understanding had 
been arrived at between the British and Chinese authorities years 
before. We, however, had not considered it desirable to stand upon 
the strict letter of the treaty, or of the local agreements between 
the British Consul and the Taotai with the consent of the Viceroy. 
Moreover, there was nothing in the early years of the French 
occupancy to raise the burning questions which came to the front 
in later days. All the three Treaty Consuls in 1854 combined in 
drawing up the second set of Land Regulations which superseded 
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those which had been the joint product of Taotai Kung and the 
British Consul and his interpreter. The two settlements worked 
together, and, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, there was no 
rift in the lute until a difference of opinion arose regarding—not the 
safety of the French Settlement, as some have put it, for there was 
no French Settlement to speak of—but the question of the treatment 
to be meted out to the rebels in the city. We have shown how this 
difference of opinion arose, and need say no more than that the 
French authorities seem to have considered our refusal to back them 
on that occasion to be tantainount to a cancellation of the previous 
agreement regarding the Land Regulations. There was, however, 
no forma] withdrawal by the French till 1862, and a full examination 
into all the circumstances is, as journalists say, ‘‘held over.’’ 

The first ‘‘French Ground’’ was, moreover, hardly big enough 
to quarrel about. In area it could have been no more than five or 
six hundred mow, somewhat larger, that is to say, than the total 
area of our present racecourse including the recreation ground. An 
old but by no means accurate map shows it as a pear shaped piece 
of land situated along the south side of the Yangkingpang from the 
river bank to where the Honan Road bridge used to be, whence it 
reached almost to the city wall, and then turned eastwards again to 
the river. It had been laid down in the treaty that there should be 
extension of it when necessary, and the necessity was not long in 
coming, in the form of preparation for the onset of the Taipings in 
1860, and of repayment for the assistance thus given. 

After the capture of the city by the rebels in 1853, the French. 
representatives on the site, to wit, the consular people and ‘‘the one 
French merchant,’’ M. Remi, were close enough to find their 
quarters extremely uncomfortable, not to say dangerous, at times. 
There were, besides, quite a number of native Christians in the city 
and its neighbourhood, and on one occasion the French Consul very 
effectively interfered on behalf of two Catholic converts who had been 
taken into the city, by the Cantonese section of the rebels, and 
tortured. A threat of military proceedings brought the guilty 
Cantonese leader to the Consular flagstaff, where after a ‘‘kotow’’ 
and a suitable apology the gentleman was let off the castigation 
awarded him, and departed. That, however, was but the beginning 
of Franco-rebel friction which increased in warmth as time went on. 
It was hinted to the French Consul that he should abandon his 
advanced position and retire into the British Settlement, a suggestion 
which the bullet marked window-frames and shutters of his house 
eloquently supported. He, however, saw his duty from a different 
angle, and stood manfully at his post. There was not much 
sympathy at the time between the British and French in Shanghai, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Crimean War saw them fighting 
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shoulder to shoulder against Russia. So far as any exclusiveness in 
authority in the ‘‘concession’’ was concerned, both British and 
Americans were steadfastly opposed to it, far more so in the case of 
British merchants than in that of British authorities. Various 
warnings appeared in British journals against joint action with the 
*Jesuit-ridden French’’ who had no commercial interests to speak of, 
while, when the second war came on, many Frenchmen held the 
opinion that French blood and French treasure were being poured 
out for the sole benefit of England. Thus it was, that by 1860, 
though still allied, the two nations were actually expecting to fight 
each other! 

M. Bourboulon, the French Minister, was in Shanghai during 
the latter part of 1854, about which time it had become evident that 
the days of the rebels in the city were numbered. It was proposed 
to cut them off by a wall from the resources of the settlement, and 
it was In connexion with this that two serious incidents came about. 
The first of these was the repulse of a joint French and Imperialist 
assault on the city on the 6th January, 1855, when the French 
casuallies were variously reported, Maclellan giving a total of 45 
killed and wounded, others placing the number higher. The second 
and far more serious result was the severance of the settlements 
which the French then decided on in consequence of the action, a 
rather inaction, of the British naval authorities, as previously 
recorded in Chapter XXXV. 

Such immediate steps as were taken to uphold other than 
French interests in the ‘French Ground”’ were confined to generai 
protests and proceedings to safeguard the right of land registration 
in the consulate of the owner whether French or other. Both 
American and British Consuls took exception to the ruling that 
land could not be purchased except through the French Consulate. 
and the case of Mr. ‘Thomas Hanbury may be taken as typical. 
He had three lots of land on the French side, all of which, thanks to 
representations by the British Consul were registered in the British 
Consulate. Art. XVII of the United States treaty and Art. II of the 
British were relied on to show that the Chinese Government had 
no power to give exclusive rights to any one people after having 
conceded general mghts to all. The era of completely legal conces- 
sions acknowledged as such had not begun in 1854, and did not till 
after the new treaties of 1858. 

Two British interpreters at various times complained of the 
Chinese in which the native version of the French treaty was 
couched. Mr. Medhurst characterised it as ‘‘harsh,’’ while Mr. 
T. T. Meadows explained why that was so. It was foreigner’s 
Chinese, not the Chinese of a native scholar, and to this fact may, 
perhaps, be attributed the various readings which were made of it. 
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It was ‘‘uncouth and difficult to translate,’ though as a rule the 
gist was clear. Another example of the difficulty of attaching exact 
meanings to certain Chinese characters was seen in the varying 
translations given of the phrase purporting to mean ‘‘the Consul of 
the said nation’’ in the proclamation of 1849 regarding the establish- 
ment of the French grant of land. The French held that this 
referred to the French Consul. Mr. Meadows insisted that the 
reference was to the immediate antecedent, namely, ‘‘people of 
another nation wishing to rent land.’’ Mr. Medhurst agreed with 
Mr. Meadows. In later years Mr. Chaloner Alabaster read the 
characters which Mr. Meadows had translated, ‘‘through their 
Consul,’’ (1.e. any consul other than the French), as the French read 
them, and declared their meaning to be ‘‘through the said (t.e. the 
French) Consul.’’ Chinese and others whom he had consulted 
agreed with that interpretation. Mr. Bruce, first British Minister 
to Peking, thought the French well-adviscd in the stand they were 
making, having before their eyes ‘‘the want of exclusive authority 
in the British concession.’’ He was in favour of separate manage- 
ment by the French on one side, and by the Anglo-American 
authorities on the other. 

In his ‘‘Treaty Obligations between China and other States,’’ 
Dr. Tyau recognizes four different kinds of places agreed upon for 
international trade and residence. He defines a Concession, (p. 58), 
as a ‘‘piece of ground conveyed by deed of grant in perpetuity to a 
lessee state for the residence of its nationals, the same to be 
administered by it, ‘saving the sovereign rights of the Emperor of 
China’’’. <A Settlement, he says, is a ‘‘site selected for the residence 
of all foreigners, within which they may organise themselves into a 
municipality for certain purposes and be governed by their elected 
representatives.’’ A voluntary Settlement, is ‘‘one in a_ port 
spontaneously opened by China itself for the residence of aliens, of 
which the control of municipal administration and police remain 
vested in the local authorities.”” A Settlement by sufferance, is 
‘‘one within which the residents have acquired, without any formal 
agreement on the part of the territorial sovereign, the tacit right to 
govern themselves as a municipality.” 

Of these four the first alone really concerns us at present if we 
stand on the strict letter of the law; for the first grant at Shanghai 
was unquestionably to the British authorities alone. They alone 
were really concerned with it : they alone are mentioned in connexion 
with it: nor could it have been otherwise, since the British re- 
presentatives were in no way authorised to make arrangements for 
any nationals but their own. The war had not been fought in 
alliance. It wasa matter entirely between China and Great Britain, 
and it is difficult to deny that the claims made by Capt. Balfour in 
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regard to his contention were well based. Had the British Govern- 
ment thought fit to stand firm, the first ‘‘settlement’’ would have 
taken on all the main characteristics of those concessions granted 
under the 1858 Treaties. ‘They did not do so. Both they and their 
representatives on the spot remained under the spell of the old 
Canton days. <A score of acres in Canton had served for the 
merchants of the world. Why quarrel at Shanghai where the 
British alone had been given at least a hundred? ‘The first Briush 
Consul, therefore, had no hesitation in admitting all who came into 
the ‘‘British Location,’’ stipulating only that whatever local regula- 
tions were imposed on British residents should also be borne by 
others. The ‘‘Location’’ thus became half-settlement instead of 
whole-concession, and so, under the first Land Regulations, tt 
remained. Only in 1854, when the new regulations were drawn up 
by the Three Treaty Consuls, Messrs. Alcock, Murphy, and Edan, 
for England, the United States, and France respectively, did the 
site become a true settlement in the international sense. By that 
time, too, it had its international Municipal Council. Of the 
American Settlement, so-called, Mr. Morse, with his usual correct- 
ness, savs (Vol. I, p. 349), that it ‘‘ was not created, but ‘just 
growed’’’. It was, in fact, a first and imperfect example of Dr. 
Tvau’s type of “Settlement by Sufferance.’’ When, therefore, 
reference is made, as it commonly is, to the ‘‘three settlements” 
it is well to remember the distinction between them. 

All that calls for record in connexion with the early davs of the 
French Concession has now been said. In our second volume the 
whole story of the schism will need an important chapter to itself. 
London, Washington, Paris, and Peking were all intimately con- 
cerned in the matter, as was our Shanghai trinity of interests. 
Contention was keen : correspondence voluminous, and compromise 
the only possible solution. How that was brought about will be 
seen. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
Historic HoNGS AND NOTED MEN. 


‘*Behold,”’ says St. James, “how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.’’ Taking his statement in its literal sense we might recall 
the Great Fire of London in 1666 when 400 streets with 13,200 
houses were burnt and 260,000 homeless people encamped in the 
fields. We might lengthen the lst by including such catastrophes 
as overtook the cities of Chicago and San Francisco. Or, we might, 
taking the apostle’s words less literally, refer them to such events as 
the offer of the Spanish crown to a German prince in 1870, or the 
murder of the Heir Apparent to the Austrian Crown with his wife 
at Sarajevo on the 28th June, 1914. All these were examples of the 
great matter with the small cause. ‘The last-named has closely 
affected, and is affecting, almost the whole habitable globe from 
north to south and from east to west. 

But there are little fires of many various kinds once we have 
left bare physical fact and literal truth for the realms of fancy and 
abstraction. Our missionary friends will not be aggrieved if we 

take that day of small things when Robert Morrison first landed in 
Canton, when with carefully shaded hghts he worked at night with 
a teacher who night have lost his life had he been discovered in the 
capital crime of “instructing a ‘‘foreign devil,’’ and we shall be 
forgiv en if we liken those facts to the apostle’s “little fire,’’ for the 

‘‘sreat matter’? which has followed 1s before us and them in a form 
too imposing to be neglected. Nor will the trade statistician think 
us acting foolishly if we recall to his recollection the small beginnings 
of that Canton commerce Which has now developed until all the four 
hundred millions of China’s busy people and many of the traders of 
the otiter world as well, are more or less interested in it. Ifrom the 
statesman and the diplomat we may expect a like toleration if we 
compare the petty discussions of a Canton official and an Hast India 
Company’s supercargo with the world-wide proceedings now current 
between Peking and the capitals of the nations. The “‘little fire’’ 
in all these matters has caused changes which can no snore be turned 
back than the streain of time itself. 

But, as is always the case, the current of events is directed, 
sonietimes consciously, but much more often unconsciously, by men 
on the spot at the critical moment. An ambitious Bismarck twists 
events to gain a national end, and succeeds for the time being. 
Others, trying to follow his example, make wreck. Here in China 
we have already seen something of the direction and misdirection of 
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events. Many names have been mentioned in connexion with these 
events, but so far, it has not been possible to bring to a focus many 
of the leading events and characters, for this good and sufficient 
reason, that only a few of the leaders of life and activity in the 
times reviewed had ceased to serve their day and generation. We 
shall meet them again and yet again. All that this chapter will 
attempt to achieve, therefore, will be to pose upon the stage for a 
few brief moments men who had made, or were to make, their mark 
in the great drama of Far Eastern life, and to notice a few of the 
early firms which, originating within the confined space of the 
Canton factories, or in the earlier days of old Shanghai, have left 
impressions still being added to in one way or another. 

We must, of course, begin with the East India Company. For 
a century and a half this monopolistic asscciation kept to itself, so far 
as British trade was concerned, the cream of the Canton traffic. 
Yet the names of those connected with it, and who at the same time 
left their mark m Far Eastern annals, are very few. Dim echoes 
of the doings of Allen Catchpole, the first President of the Company's 
Council at the end of the 17th century, occasionally fall on the ear, 
and half a century later we learn of a Mr. Flint in their employ 
who gained a reputation first by learning Chinese, and then by 
travelling north to Ningpo, and even to Tientsin where no Briton 
had ever been before. He was afterwards imprisoned by the Canton 
authorities for visiting Ningpo a second time in face of an edict 
forbidding trade there. Only after 1834, however, when the mono- 
poly had ended, did the Company's officials begin to come to the 
front. An exception to this statement may, in part, be made with 
reference to Sir George T. Staunton. He had accompanied his 
father as a boy on the Macartney embassy, and was made much of 
in Peking as he alone of the foreigners in the mission, having learnt 
some Chinese from the two native interpreters on the way out, was 
able to speak to the Emperor in his own tongue. He subsequently 
joined the Company, rose in its service, continued his study of 
Chinese, and made some important translations, especially that of 
the ‘‘Ta Tsing Leu Lee”’ or Penal Code of China. He was attached 
to the Amherst mission fated to be so ignominiously expelled. 

When Lord Napier arrived in Canton as the representative of 
H.M. King Wilham IV. his heutenants were all ex-members of the 
Company’s Canton staff, and no less than three of them, Davis, 
Robinson, and Capt. Elhot followed him in quick succession a3 
Superintendents of Trade. Sir John Davis, as a Chinese scholar 
had also been attached to the Amherst mission. As successor to 
Lord Napier he could effect nothing and soon resigned ; but later on, 
when Sir Henry Pottinger retired, and British prestige no longer 
depended on the price of tea or the import of piece-goods, he did 
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useful work as Superintendent for four or five years before he retired 
to enjoy a rest which lasted till 1890 when, at the ripe old age of 
95 years, he died. His successor in the Superintendency, Sir 
Geo. Best Robinson, made inaction his fixed policy, and was retired 
in consequence. Of Capt. Elliot enough has been said in the text 
preceding, but in fairness to that gentleman there should not be 
omitted testimony tending to soften some of the strictures already 
pronounced. In an interview between Keshen and the Abbé Huc, 
the former, who had been told some cock-and-bull story of Elliot’s 
beheading, remarked, **A dreadful fate that of poor Elut: he was 
a good man.’’ The Abbé, failing to understand, Keshen proceeded, 
‘*“Why, Elut, you know, was ordered to England when Po-ting-che 
(Pottinger) came out, and was beheaded: a great misfortune: he 
was a good man.’’ This seems to have been the common opinion of 
the Chinese officials who knew Capt. Elhot, and Hunter, who tells 
the story in ‘‘Bits of Old China,’”’ p. 181-2, adds the comment of 
Howgua, ‘‘Elut, No. 1 honest man."' 

Sir Henry Pottinger’s acquaintance with the Far East extended 
over four years only, 1840-4, but before that he had served as a cadet 
and in higher positions for 36 years. His successful conduct of the 
military portion of his duty in China, and the result of his negotia- 
tion as seen in the treaty of Nanking received the approbation of 
the British Government and of most of the British people, with the 
exception of those too rabidly opposed to opium, but his subsequent 
service as Governor of Hongkong was not altogether a success in the 
eyes of the residents. He served afterwards as Governor at the 
Cape and in Madras, but it seems evident that government was not 
his strong point. He died in 1856. 

Of Sir George Bonham, Sir John Bowring, Lord Elgin and 
other British officials of hke standing we hope to speak at a later 
date. Their activities had not yet ceased in the period now under 
consideration. 

The United States sent out their first Plenipotentiary in 1844. 
Till that time they had been represented by business men only, even 
in the case of their unofficial Consuls. Mr. Caleb Cushing, as 
negotiator of the first American Treaty with China, will ever remain 
a man of mark, but not by any means the only one of that family 
name in the States. Born in the last year of the 18th century, he 
lived till 1879, during which time he was a tutor in mathematics, a 
lawyer, a member of Congress, U. S.:Commissioner to China, a 
brigadier-general in the Mexican war, a codifier of American law, 
and finally Chief Justice. We have already indicated to some extent 
how far he was indebted for his success to Dr. Peter Parker. 

That gentleman has appeared too often in our pages to need 
further detail here. Suffice it to say that as the pioneer Medical 
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Missionary to China his fame will increase rather than diminish. 
Before he became Minister he had served no fewer than five times a3 
Chargé d’Affuires, and was, therefore, better fitted than any other 
man alive for the office he was selected to fill. | 

Col. Humphrey Marshall is seen as Minister during the year 
1853, a year of some importance in China where the Taipings were 
ravaging far and wide, and the Triads and Small Sword men 
captured Amoy and Shanghai. In the Civil War he, as a 
Kentuckian, served on the Confederate side. In China he was, for 
an American Minister, more than usually anti-Chinese. He was 
also, on occasion, anti-British, and was most decidedly aggrieved at 
the lack of support and consideration shown him by his colleagues 
in the American service. He quarreled with the navy as well as 
with Dr. Parker, and he was distinctly anti-Russian. On one point, 
however, he was more than usually sane. He saw through the 
Taipings, and much deplored the manner in which the British and 
American press was being misled by missionary correspondents 
concerning those disreputable rufians. Perhaps the most. pictures 
que as well as the least known of the gallant Colonel's little squabbles 
was that with Commodore Matthew Galbraith Perry when the latter 
was on the China coast immediately prior to the expedition to Japan 
which ended so happily. In the epistolary thrusts that were ex- 
changed at that time, it was always the courteous naval gentleman 
who scored off the soldier-plenipotentiary. 

Robert Milhgan McLane followed Col. Marshall as Ministes 
forthe U.S. Himself the son of an American statesman, he received 
part of his education at West Point, and part in Paris. Sul- 
sequently he drifted into law, and from that to Congress. His 
commission in China lasted but two years, but even then he had 
doubled in length the service of his immediate predecessor. It was 
at the time of the Battle of Muddy Flat, and the commence 
ment of the era of the Imperial Maritime Customs and the 
Municipal Council that Mr. McQane passed his short apprentice- 
ship to Chinese diplomacy. His correspondence is frequently 
full of interest. He finds the American archives to ‘* present 
a very humiliating view of our past relations with China.’’ He 
could not say whether this was due to ‘‘a refined and cunning 
policy’? on the native side or to “incorrigible antipathy.’* With 
regard to Vicerov Yeh, of ‘‘Arrow’’ fame, he said that ‘‘intercourse 
with him would be equally impossible whether I waived or resented 
his insolence.’’ ‘T'o that gentleman he wrote, ‘‘ Language so evasive 
as that used by Your Excellency is quite incompatible with thos» 
honorable relations of candour and courtesy that ought always to 
subsist between the high functionaries of two great empires.’ 
Mr. McLane was evidently a keen judge of character. He summed 
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up in two words the tricky Taotai of Muddy Flat days by writing of 
him as the ‘principal criminal.’’ Yet a year before, Woo Samqua 
had slept under the same roof with Col. Marshall, to wit, that of 
Russell & Company where the Taotai had taken shelter from the 
rebels. At the hands of the Taipings Mr. McLane received charac- 
teristic insolence. His ship was fired at, and though an apology 
came, there came with it an intimation that without permission of the 
Heavenly King ascent of the river was deprecated. Perhaps the 
best keynote to the American policy recommended by Mr. McLane 
is to be found in his own words, ‘‘It must be a firm and bold policy 
alone that will succeed.’’ On account of ill-health, the Muinister 
resigned in June, 1855, Dr. S. Wells Williams acting as Secretary 
and Interpreter till the appointment of Dr. Peter Parker in 
September. In April, 1857, Mr. Wm. B. Reed of Philadelphia was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
relieve Dr. Parker. Mr. Reed’s activities belong to the second 
period of our researches and hence cannot be followed at the moment. 

Turning from the political and diplomatic side to that of 
medicine we find a few names that should not be forgotten. It was 
Dr. Pearson of the East India Company who in the early years of 
the 19th century had some success in the introduction of vaccination 
into Canton. Drs. Parker and Hobson were our earliest medical 
missionaries. Dr. Lockhart’s name is emblazoned in the histories 
of Macao, Chusan, Shanghai, and Peking. Mrs. Lockhart, the ZF 
‘‘Mother of Modern Shanghai,’’ and sister to Sir Harry Parkes has 
recently been heard much of in Shanghai journals. Dr. Thos. R. 
Colledge, another surgeon under ‘‘John Company,”’ actually opened 
at his own expense an Ophthalmic Hospital at Macao in 1827, and 
was, with Drs. Parker and Bridgman instrumental in founding the 
Medical Missionary Society. Another medical man of slightly later 
date was Dr. Anderson who came out as attendant upon Lord 
Napier. He was grand-uncle of Mr. D’Arcy Anderson, so well- 
known in our present day Shanghai, and uncle to Mr. Graham 
Anderson, who as the first and only exchange-broker in China used 
to receive a half per cent. commission from both sides instead of the 
quarter per cent. from one as now. Mr. Graham Anderson was one 
of the promoters of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 

Of great missionaries in the early days we have already written. 
Too little, however, has been said of Dr. Gutzlaff who, born in 1803 
at Pyritz in Pomerania, was destined to leave his name in 
Singapore, Bankok, Macao, Canton, Shanghai, and even Tientsin. 
He made no fewer than five voyages along the coasts of China, one 
in 1831, another, with Drs. Bridgman and Medhurst, in 1837, and 
others in his capacity as official interpreter to the British expedition. 
Of his connexion with the Parkes family we need say no more. 
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That his acquaintance amongst the natives was varied and wide his 
books show, and the ‘‘Century of Mtssions’’ quite honestly and 
openly declares that the ‘*500 or 600 persons (converts) gathered 
round him were for the most part rogues.”’ 

Independent American merchants preceded their independent 
British friends in the Canton trade. Mr. Latourette’s work on 
‘The History of Early Relations between the United States and 
China,’’ (1917), is the only comprehensive work on American 
commerce in Canton between the years 1784 and 1844, when the 
first American treaty was signed. From his records and those of 
Mr. Hunter we are enabled to give an outline of the story of that 
great and highly honoured house known as Russell & Company 
which, constituted on the Ist January, 1824, in succession to that of 
Samuel Russell & Company of still earlier date, lasted in Shanghai in 
its historic hong on the Bund till evil days came in 1891 when it 
failed. | 

Mr. Latourette’s first mention of Russell & Company is in 
connexion with some famous opium clippers in which Mr. John 
M. Forbes was interested. Before 1844, says Mr. Latourette, ‘a 
number of swift boats of comparatively light tonnage were built fer 
carrying opium. They were owned by J. M. Forbes and Russell 
& Company and soon controlled the opium trade.”’ 

Mr. Hunter tells us (‘Fan Kwae,’’ p. 156), that the house 
‘‘confined itself strictly to agency business.’’ It was known to the 
natives as the ‘‘Kee-chong’’ hong, and until quite recent years 
‘‘Lao Kee-chong,”’ the site of the old firm almost opposite Messrs. 
Watson & Company’s premises in the Nanking Road was ‘‘familiar 
as a household word.’’ Names of members of the firm will yet call 
up reminiscences of the past in the minds of some old Shanghat- 
landers. Till 1830, Mr. Russell and Philip Ammidon were the sole 
partners. Later years introduce us to Mr. Augustine Heard, Mr. 
Low, Messrs. Green, Griswold, Coolidge; A. A. Low, W. C. Hunter, 
(who tells the tale), Robert B. Forbes, and others. It was due to 
the last-named that Mr. Hunter was encouraged to write his most 
interesting and invaluable reminiscences. 

One of the most prominent members of the Shanghai com- 
munity during the fifties was Mr. Ed. Cunningham, who has 
appeared again and again in earlier chapters. Few men, American 
or other, did more for the good of the settlement than he. In his 
position as Vice-Consul at various times, his intercourse with hie 
fellow nationals was not always of the smoothest, for some of them, 
not unnaturally, were disinclined to submit to a trade competitor the 
details of their own transactions. But it was to Mr. Cunningham 
and Mr. Alcock that the Settlement was mainly indebted for the 1854 
Land Regulations the only ones which were fully endorsed by the 
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native authorities. M. Edan, the French Consul at the time, was 
also a party both to their drafting and their signature. Of Mr. 
Cunningham’s boldness in bearding the Taotai over the question of 
American rights to negotiate the purchase of land through their 
own Consul we have already spoken. 

No other American firm of the olden days retained its position 
so long as Russell’s. Heard’s, Wetmore’s and Olyphant’s continued 
for many years and so will remain in our story. Most of the rest 
died out or took to themselves new styles. 

Of British hongs, first formed in Canton as licensed firms under 
the East India Company, or immediately after their retirement, and 
still remaining in some form or other until recently we may mention 
Jardine, Matheson & Company, Dent & Company, Gibb, Livingstone 
& Company, Holliday, Wise & Company, Reiss & Company, David 
Sassoon & Company, etc. 

Taking the last first we find the founder of the house in Mr. 
David Sassoon who was born in Bagdad in 1792. His portrait in 
later life shows him as a distinguished Oriental gentleman. We 
have already seen that the firm was intimately connected with the 
opium trade, and owned its own clippers. It shared the fortunes 
of Canton during the troublous times connected with the first war, 
and took refuge with the rest in Hongkong ‘‘Bay.’’ They were 
amongst the earliest firms to settle in Hongkong. In_1846-their 
Shanghai branch was opened, and the partners followed each other 
in this order, Messrs. R. D. Sassoon, Arthur Sassoon, M. S. Gubbay, 
5S. M. Moses, Sir Edward Sassoon, E. M. Moses, R. Gubbay, 
M. M. Moses, J. S. Ezekiel, J. EK. Judah, R. M. Moses, D. M. 
Moses, E. Shellim, etc. 

The original members of the China houses were Albert Sassoon 
and Elias Sassoon. It was the latter who started the firm of 
FE. D. Sassoon & Company. | 

Gibb, Livingstone & Company date back to the old Canton days. 
John Darby Gibb is mentioned by Hunter in his ‘‘Bits of Old 
China,’’ but that wag as late as 1852. Thos. Augustus Gibb gave 
evidence which is included in the 1840 Blue Book on China trade. 
He had lived in China for a dozen years or more. J.D. Gibb was a 
member of the 1851 Race Club Committee in Shanghai. Little is 
known of the original Livingstone, but through all the years the 
firm has never ceased to provide its quota of men who have been 
amongst the leaders of Shanghai life public and private. As a sign 
of the hospitality for which the firm was famous, it is related that 
the mess accounts were never questioned unless the aerated water 
bill for the month exceeded $500. 

Dent & Company was also the offspring of Factory days in 
Canton. As Dent, Beale & Company we find it active in early 
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Shanghai times. Title Deed No. 1 in the British Consular Register 
is that of Lancelot Dent. We have had occasion already to mention 
Messrs. Dent & Company in connexion with shipping, opium 
clippers, etc. It was Mr. T. C. Beale of this firm who gave or 
practically gave the site on which the Cathedral now stands. It was 
Mr. Beale’s garden at Shanghai which, probably by Fortune himself, 


-_.. was so graphically described in the ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle’ in the 
orties. We read there that in 1845 only one or two small houses 


had been built in Shanghai, and as yet no gardens formed. Later 
on ‘‘a large English town has risen on the banks of the river, and 


\, almost every house is surrounded by a garden.’’ Mr. Beale’s house, 


V 


a fine square building of two stories, was placed in the centre of the 
garden. It had a lawn in front, was rich in plants indigenous in 
China, and many introduced from other lands. The American 
Magnolia Grandiflora, the Cryptomeria Japonica, and the Olea 
Fragrans are mentioned. The Cryptomeria had only just (1846) 
been introduced into England. 

Holliday, Wise & Company were established at quite an early 
date in Canton, Manila, Shanghai, and elsewhere. We find Mr. 
R. J. Farbridge, who was one of the home partners of their firm 
giving evidence regarding China trade in 1840. But the Holliday 
name is more closely interwoven with modern times, so that details 
of the services of those who bore and bear it will find more appro- 
priate place in later records. 

Though established in Canton first of all in the Far East, 
Messrs. Reiss & Company's appearance was subsequent to the war. 
Their parent firm, Reiss Brothers, was established in Manchester 
prior to that time, and it was in 1846 that their Canton branch, under 
the present name of Reiss & Company, was founded on the site of 
the old Factories where it remained till 1862 when it was removed 
to Shameen. Two vears later the firm had opened another branch 
in Hongkong. But in Shanghai, the branch with which we are 
most interested was opened as early as 1849, the old hong in the 
Hankow Road being the original home and remaining so with many 


additions for godown space till 1919. 


The firm has ever held a high position in settlement annals. 
Three of its principals were in their time members of the Municipal 
Council, Mr. A. Zimmern in 1871 and 1872, Mr. Kalb for a whole 
decade, from 1873 to 1883, and Mr. Adler from 1884 to 1891. The 
younger members of the Shanghai Club will be pleased to learn that 
those handsome sculptured vases which still adorn the entrance hall 
were presented to the old Club by Mr. Julius Kahn, who was the 
senior member of Reiss & Company in Shanghai from 1859 to 1865. 
As a ‘‘going concern,’’ however, Messrs. Reiss & Company belong 
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Dr. William Jardine, u.p., of Lanrick Castle, Perthshire, Founder of and Senior 
Partner in the Firm of Jardine, Matheson & ('o., at Canton in China. 
Born at Broadholm in the Parish of Lochmaben on 24th February, 1784. 
Died in London 27th February, 1843. 
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to the present and future as well as to the past. Their record, 
therefore, is by no means closed. 

With Lindsay & Company a direct offshoot of the East India 
Company by one of its Canton servants, there were connected in 
early settlement days the Hogg Brothers, Mr. William, Mr. James, 
and Mr. E. Jenner Hogg, the last named being at present by far 
our oldest foreign resident. In connexion with the same firm was 
the first Mr. Crawford Kerr. We have already noted the fact that 
Mr. Wm. Hogg was the first Consul in Shanghai for the Hanse 
Towns, and from that time to this the three brothers in turn have 
taken a foremost place in Shanghai social life and its other varied 
interests. It was Mr. H. H. Lindsay who made one of the early 
visits to the port in the ‘‘Lord Amherst.’’ It was he who provided 
our British authorities with some of their most important information 
regarding the China of that date. 

We now come to that early Canton firm which in all the years 
that have gone by has changed least of all in name and style. . What 
was Jardine, Matheson & Co., more than four score years ago, 
is to-day Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ld. Dr. William Jardine, the 
founder of the firm, was born at Broadholm in the parish of 
Lochmaben on the 24th February, 1784, and died in London on the 
27th February, 1843. He served as surgeon in certain vessels of 
the East India Company and thus became acquainted with life as 
it was in the Canton Factories. In accordance with its custom, 
the East India Company allowed its principal servants a certain 
amount of liberty to trade on their own account. Dr. Jardine, 
amongst others, availed himself of this privilege, and so became 
acquainted with Mr. H. Magniac who, the descendant of a Swiss 
merchant, had settled at Macao some time before the 19th century 
opened, and for a considerable time acted as the Doctor’s business 
agent. It isa little curious that a partnership between Mr. Magniac, 
and the first Mr. Beale, should have formed a slight connecting link 
between the two great rival houses of Jardine’s and Dent's before 
either of them was officially formed, for as Magniac became allied 
to Jardine, so did the Beales to Dent. 

There is an interesting story connected with the coming of the 
first Matheson, James of that ilk, to Canton. He had gone out to 
Calcutta to serve in the business of his uncle. It happened that on 
a certain day a letter was given to him by his uncle with directions 
for it to be delivered to the captain of a British vessel then on the 
point of departure for China. Young Matheson forgot to deliver it. 
The vessel left, and the nephew returned the letter to his uncle with 
a frank apology. Irate at such negligence, the senior gentleman 
told his junior that, if he was foolish enough to be guilty of such acts 
of forgetfulness as that, he had better go home. Taking his uncle 
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at his word the youth went off to the shipping to engage a passage 
for England. ‘‘Why not try Canton?’’ was the advice of an old 
skipper. And Canton was tried. 

By 1827 James Matheson and Dr. Jardine were allied in 
business at Canton and Macao, Magniac & Company as a “‘licensed 
house’’ acting in partnership with them or as their agents. It was 
in this year that Mr. Matheson, who has been described as ‘‘a gentle. 
man of great suavity of manner and the personification of bene 
volence,’’ founded the ‘‘Canton Register,’’ the first British journal 
in the Far East. Hunter tells us that at first it was little bigger 
than a sheet of foolscap, but there must have been immense interest 
taken in it by both sections of the English-speaking world, for its 
main literary stay was an erratic American genius, son of a cele 
brated tragedian, named Wood. It is due to such avocations as this, 
quite as much as to great business transactions, that the name of the 
Jardine, Matheson firm is found to be spread so widely over the 
early records of Canton, Hongkong, Macao, and Shanghai. Each of 
the founders might have apphed to himself those words of Terence, 
‘‘Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto;’’ I am a man, and 
I consider nothing that concerns mankind a matter of indifference 
to me. We have already had occasion to note some of these 
activities. Others may be found in the pages of the 20 volumes of 
the “‘Chinese Repository.”’ 

Of the trade of the firm we need say little. That speaks for 
itself. But it may be noted that the early firm had large transactions 
with various members of the Co-hong, the most famous of them all, 
Howgqua, amiongst them. It also carried on colossal transactions 
with ‘the firm of the famous Parsee trader and philanthropist. 
Jamsetjee Jeeyeebboy of Bombay and China, who was the first native 
of India to be honoured with a British baronetcy. From Mr. Hunter 
we have testimony to the effect that Dr. Jardine was ‘‘a gentleman 
of great strength of character and of unbounded generosity.’’ Asa 
hint to idlers who visited him during business hours, he never had a 
chair in his office. In 1834 when the East India Company lost its 
monopoly, it was the Jardine, Matheson ship ‘‘Sarah’’ which carried 
the first free trade tea to England. ‘‘The Jardine’’ steamer, of which 
an account has been already given, arrived at Macao in 1835. From 
1837 and onwards the ‘‘Repository,’’ amongst its lists of residents at 
Canton and Macao, mentions in addition to Dr. Jardine and Mr. James 
Matheson these other scions of the two families, Andrew Jardine, 
Alex. Matheson, David Jardine, and Donald Matheson, with others. 
On the establishment of a British Hospital in Canton it was natural 
that Dr. Jardine should take the lead, that he should be Chairman, 
and the firm its Treasurers. That was in 1835. In 1836, it 1s 
James Matheson who writes a special pamphlet on China trade, 
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while in 1842 he and Sir John Davis are deputed to select a design for 
the Napier monument. In the same year, on leaving, Mr. Matheson 
made a gift of $5,000 to Macao, the ‘‘Repository’’ remarking that in 
losing him the community had ‘‘lost one of its most enterprising, 
able, and liberal members.’’ It was Mr. Joseph Jardine who bore 
the expense of Legge’s ‘‘Classics.’"” When Hongkong was opened 
in 1841, the firm purchased three sea-front lots measuring 57,150 feet 
fora sum which in these days will cause no little surprise—£565. 

Such are some of the recorded incidents in the early life of the 
far-famed ‘‘Muckle Hoos.’’ There are more of later date. Rum- 
bold in his reminiscences states that in his day it was reputed that 
the firm spent £40,000 a year in entertaining. Certain it 1s that, in 
common with other great firms in Shanghai, their messes were run 
on what was practically an ‘‘open house’’ scale, with a French cook 
at a salary of £100 a month as a temptation. Men invited them- 
selves when they liked and as often as they liked, and in slightly later 
times when Shanghai boasted a Public Garden and an Amateur Band 
to play in it on summer nights, Ewo was a refreshment centre for a 
very considerable number of the community. We shall have 
occasion to record more modern services rendered by members of the 
firm for the public good in many varied forms, but one slight coin- 
cidence connecting 1839 and 1919 may even now be mentioned. It 
was in 1839, on the 23rd January, when Dr. Jardine was on the point 
of leaving Canton for good that there were presented to him various 
pleces of plate in token of the high honour and respect in which he 
was held by his contemporaries. It was on the 20th April, 1919, 
that the Chinese Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai, in the person 
of Mr. Chu Pao-san, presented a silver cup to that ‘‘man of action 
and of few words,’’ Mr. John Jolinstone, representative of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., who was then about to take his leave of the 
Settlement. Eighty years lay between these two events, but their 
tale is one. 

The earliest representatives of the firm in Shanghai were neither 
Jardines nor Mathesons. Mr. A. G. Dallas and Mr. J. Grant had 
that honour. The former took his proper place in the general life 
of the port: the latter had rather a weakness for being ‘‘agin the 
government,’’ as established at the British Consulate. Old Canton 
residents long accustomed to the confined but almost absolute liberty 
of the Factories did not take kindly to restrictions of any kind. 
Mr. Grant treated his mafoos as he chose, and exercised his horses 
on the Bund. One mafoo objected to the treatment, and other 
people to the horse-exercise. Angry letters to the Consulate, appear- 
ances before the bench, and even a hint of deportation form interest- 
ing interludes in early records. But as a rule events moved on in 
their steady routine dullness. Jardine, Matheson & Company shared 
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with Dent’s the honour of being No. 1 in the settlement, they having 
precedence in the number of the Lot, Dent’s in the number of the 
Title Deed. But of all the jetties public and private which were 
constructed from one end of the Bund to the other, that of Ewo is 
the sole one to retain its original name. 

Of special names calling for comment there are a few. The 
Fearon family have left theirs on many Far Eastern records. Mr. 
Sam. Fearon was one of the few Chinese scholars of the day, and 
when the first war was over we find him attached to the Chinese 
Secretariat under Sir H. Pottinger, and afterwards Professor of 
Chinese at King’s College, London. Mr. Chris. Fearon filled the 
office of Notary Public in Macao. In Shanghai Mr. C. A. Fearon, 
who arrived in the forties, filled the Chair of the Municipal Council 
in 1854 when the community was almost cloven in twain over the 
matter of expenditure and the vital question—To be or not to be. 
At the public meeting which, by a vote of 31 to 27, decided to carry 
on, it may well be supposed that the manly, straightforward speech 
of Mr. Fearon turned the balance in favour of a continuance of the 
municipality. Of Mr. J. Fearon of later days, and his services to 
the community we shall learn in due time. A Mrs. Fearon, we do 
not know which, is famous as the one beauty amongst the party of 
three ladies who in 1830 defied all law, native and foreign, invaded 
the sacred precincts of the Canton Factories, filled the Chapel on the 
Sunday by their presence, and so frightened the mandarins that they 
threatened to stop all trade! 

Mr. George Tiradescant Lay demands attention as well for 
nimself as for his descendants who have made so indelible a mark 
on Far Eastern story. Here, we will merely give a simple outline 
of the family’s history. Mr. H. N. Lay is already familiar to our 
readers. His father first saw the East as a naturalist attached to 
the Beechey expedition of 1825-8. Subsequently he was in the 
service of the British and Foreign Bible Society. His knowledge 
of Chinese brought him to the front in the Pottinger expedition, and 
he was given the double honour of opening to trade both Foochow 
and Amoy. It was at the latter place, from which one of his sons 
was named, that he died in 1845. Horatio Nelson Lay was the 
eldest son, Mr. Lay having married a niece of the great Admiral. 
The second son, Wm. Hyde Lay, died in 1876 while British Consul 
at Chefoo, Walter Thurlow Lay and Amoy Lay were both Commis- 
sioners of Customs, as at the present time is Mr. W. G. Lay, one 
representative of the third generation, his brother of the British 
Consular service being another. Other Lays became American 
citizens, one serving on the staff of General Lee in the Civil War. 

One store brings up the rear. In the autumn of 1850, we made 
the welcome acquaintance of Edward Hall, bread and biscuit baker. 
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He was not the first of his fraternity in the Settlement, but he was 
the first to lay a lasting foundation. On the first of September, 
1855, he and Andrew Holtz joined forces as Bakers and Storekeepers. 
Some half dozen years later, they suffered from burglary, and the 
rest of their story belongs to later times. Hall died in 1886, while 
Holtz returned to Shanghai as late as 1889. There have been many 
houses in Shanghai which have done less for the settlement than 
Hall and Holtz, but few to whom—in various ways—the community 
has owed more. One little story connected with the firm soon after 
its amalgamation is so characteristic of the times that it may well 
close, for the time being, our record. At one particular moment the 
firm had a saddle for sale. One day a resident came in and bought 
it. Somehow or other the transaction was not entered in the books, 
and when the time came for making up accounts nobody could 
remember who it was that had taken it. After some cogitation, it 
was decided to charge the saddle in the bills of some dozen or more 
gentlemen any one of whom might have bought it, and, as proof of 
the ease with which money was made in those days, the story goes 
on to say that all but one paid for it. To make the tale fit for a 
‘Queer Story” in ‘‘Truth’’ it should be added that the man who 
refused to pay was the man who got the saddle. But that would 
neither be history nor characteristic. 
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NOTES AND APPENDICES 


CHAPTER I. 
CHINA AND THE WEST. 


Avrnorities.—''The Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ Vols. II and VI, Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, “Z'he Awakening of China, ‘The World's History,” Vol. II, Edited 
by Dr. £1. F. Helmolt, Dr. A. C. Haddon, ‘‘7he Wanderings of Peoples.”’ 


P. 1, Line 1.—‘‘ Whence came the Chinese people?” 


Dr. Martin says that tho necessary data for a decisive reply to this query are 
lacking, but that it is ‘‘tolerably certain’’ that the entrance was from the north-west. 
Richthofen supposes that the Tarim valley may have been the centre from which 
the Chinese entered China, and Sir Aurel Stein’s recent researches in that neighbour- 
hood, now suffering from the general dessication of Central Asia, are said to be 
replete with discoveries showing that the Tarmm route was a much used path between 
China and the West. 

Mr. R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum and King’s College, in his article 
on Chinese Origins in the latest ‘‘/incyclopaedia Britannica,”’ says, after mentioning 
the lack of evidence, ‘‘Our standpoint as regards the origin of the Chinese race is, 
therefore, that of the agnostic.’’ But he discusses the Hiung-nu, the ‘‘old here- 
ditary enemy”’ of the Chinese, ‘‘and the ancestors of Attila’s Huns,” thus referring 
to one of the historical links between China and the West. 

On the other hand, Sir C. N. E. Elliot the writer of the article on the History 
of Asia, (‘‘incyclopaedia Britannica,’ Vol. II), says plainly, ‘‘The Chinese came 
from the west, though how far west is unknown. . . . Some connexion between 
Babylonia and China is generally admitted,’’ (p. 750).~ And again, (p. 751), ‘‘It is 
generally admitted that there was some connexion between the ancient civilisations 
of China and Babylonia, but its precise nature is still uncertain.’’ It is clear, 
however, that the Chinese came from the west. The impression left on the mind of 
the present writer after a somewhat careful study of.Assyrian and Egyptian history 
some years ago with Mr. Edward Izra, who wrote two pamphlets on the subjcct, 
was that the resemblances between China and these lands could be accounted for 
only by the supposition that the peoples or their ancestors had at some time or 
other been in close contact. 

Dr. A. C. Haddon in his book on ‘‘7he Wanderings of Peoplea’’ shows the 
Wusuns, who were grave mound builders, as starting from the neighbourhood of the 
Tarim valley and migrating into N. China, another branch of them going west into 
Central Europe. This is a subject to which we must return in connexion with 
Chap. VI, which deals with the evidence of language. 


P. 2, Lrne 6.—‘‘A boriginal Peoples.” 


Dr. Martin gives a fourfold list of these under the traditional names of Man, 
in the south : Yi, on the east: Tih, on the north, and Jung, in the west. At the 
present time there are known the Lolo tribes, the Miao-tsz, the I-kias, the Hakkas, 
or K'ohkias, the Hok-los, or Hsio-laos, the Yao or Yu tribes, the Sai or Si tribes, 
the Lisus, the Minkias, and the Sifans. (Richard’s '’Comprehensive Geography,” 
Couling’s ‘‘Encyclopadia Sintca’’), 


P. 4, Lrve 39.—‘‘Pains and penalties of superstition.” 


For a full discussion of this subject the reader is referred to the works of 
J. J. M. de Groot. It may be remarked, also, that the medieval church was astute 
enough to leave to the State much of the odium of persecution in Europe. 
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P. 5, Lrxe 7.—"‘The position of the soldier.”” 


- As in other countries, there was a military epoch in China, when the professional 
fighting mah was all in all. Only when assured peace had arrived did he sink, a 
in England, to a lower level. 


P. 5, Line 38.—‘‘Slavery or something approaching tt."” 


Mining serfs were known in Scotland as late as the 18th century. French 
serfdom remained till the Revolution. In 1863, Russia freed 23,000,000 serfs. 
(Nelson's ‘‘Encyclopacdia’). 


P. 6, Line 14.—‘‘Civil Service examinations.”’ 

These consisted of three principal tests, first, that of the Siutsai, (#7) 
“budding talent’, next, that of the Kujen, (§8 A), ‘‘promoted scholar”, and 
lastly that of the Tsinshi, (3% ++), ‘‘entered scholar.’? These have been compared 
with our B.A., M.A., and LL.D. degrees. 

Started in the Han dynasty, these examinations remained till 1898 practical!y 
unchanged. Then some little modernism was introduced. In 1902, new regula- 
tions were sanctioned, and in 1906 the complete modern system was introduced, 
including foreign Janguages, science, and law. (Richard). 


P. 6, Lrve 39.—“Burner of the Books.” 
This was Shi Hwang-ti (246-209 B.C.). the builder of the Great Wall; one of 
the greatest, though most execrated, of China’s sovereigns. 


P. 8, Line 12.—‘‘Education was never priest-ridden.” 


Teachers in China have as a rule always been members of the literati, and 
thus at once laymen and Confucianists. In Japan teachers were largely Buddhist 
priests. In Europe the case was similar. Secular teachers, both in England ard 
elsewhere, are of modern date, and in many cases are still more or less under the 
control of churches. 

P. 9, Line 6.—‘‘Freedom of thought.”" 


An interesting comment on this may be found in the refusal of a Wesleyan 
body in 1919 to permit Siz Conan Doyle to lecture on Spiritualism in one of 
their halls. 

P. 9, Line 10.—‘‘Deadly forms of persecution.” 


For there in Great Britain, ree Buckle, and such books as Fox’s ‘‘Book of 
Martyrs’’. Yor Chinese persecutions, deadly enough, though rarely sacerdotal 
sce de Groot. 


P. 9, Line 40.—‘‘A legacy from tts fathers.” 


In proof of this the reader should consult such works as Mackenzie's 
**Nineteenth Century.’’ See also Chap.VIII in this volume. 


CHAPTER I. 
Two Srecran Comparisons. 
Avrnorities.—Werner, ‘‘Sociology’; Buckle, ‘History of Civilization,”’ ete., ete. 


P. 12.—‘‘Divine right.” 


This, in China, dates from the time of the great Yu. (Werner, “Soctology’’)- 
It was modified later by the ‘Voz popult, vox Det’ of Mencius. 
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P. 15, Line 2.—‘‘Able to act together.” 


It should be noticed in this connexion that the rapid rise of England in the 
16th and 17th centuries, and that of Germany and Japan in the 19th was 
accompanied in each case by an intelligent and more than semi-despotic government. 
China is the first example of a great nation released from despotism and at the 
same time called on to revolutionise herself. So far, experience since 1912 has 
not shown that spirit of unity which alone can accomplish great things. China’s 
besetting sin is what is known as ‘‘corruption,’’ than which there is no greater foe 
to national strength. C/. Mr. R. Crozier Long’s ‘‘Russian Revolution Aspects.” 


P. 16, Line 27.—"‘The isolation theory.” 


See Buckle, ‘‘The History of the Spanish Intellect,’ p. 693 et seg., where 
details are given of tho various foreigners who were brought in to carry on 
activities which were impossible to Spanish ignorance at the time. Unfortunately, 
**No progress is real unless it is spontaneous’, and Spain has had to wait for two 
centuries to secure the position which she is now rapidly taking. 


P. 17, Line 5.—‘‘Adamantine fetters."’ 


No nation but Spain has ever exhibited so extraordinary an example of the 
hold which superstition and loyalty combined may continue to exercise upon a 
people. Spain, says Buckle, had everything but knowledge. Being unable to 
doubt, she was, therefore, unable to enquire. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue CHINESE GOVERNMENT AS IT Was. 


Avrnonitics.—The Histories of Dr. Wells Williams, Mr. Boulger, Sir R. K. Douglas, 
Dr. Hawks Pott, and especially of Mr. H. B. Morse. The works of 
Dr. Giles, Dr. Martin, Dr. Arthur H. Smith, Mr. E. H. Parker, and many 
others, together with official publications of all sorts. 


PP. 19.—“Lvery Emperor had three titles.” 


This may be illustrated by the case of one of the greatest of China’s Emperors, 
His personal name was Hsuan Yeh, ( ¥ YP), and this in accordance with the custom 
which taboos such names was changed to ¥ $#, or 76 ##. His nten hao, or reigning 
title was Kang Hs, while his dynastic or temple name, (mtao hao) was Shéng 1'su 
Jén. (Encyclopaedia Sinica). 


P. 20, Line 29.—‘‘National Annals."’ 


All authorities seem to be agreed that great reliance may be placed on the 
correctness of Chinese records whether they be national or local. Great care has 
been exercised in their compilation, and they do not seem ever to have been 
neglected for long. 


- P, 21, Line 6.—‘‘Appointments for three years.” 


This is the usual length of an official term which may, however, be extended. 
Common talk says that the income of the first year goes in paying for the appoint- 
ment, that of the» second in retaining it, and that of the third in lining the 
occupant’s own pocket. 


P. 22, Line 12.—‘‘Squeezing.”” 


No word is oftener heard in connexion with official procedure in China than 
this, which crystallizes within itself everything pertaining to peculation, embezzle- 
ment, illegal commissions, etc., etc. It covers a great part of that practically 
universal custom prevalent in many countries still. 
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P. 22, Ling 30.—'‘The post was bought.” 


The purchase of official rank with or without office has been a matter of 
common occurrence in China’s history, especially when other revenue was lacking. 
Needless to say it was severely frowned on by officials who had gone through the 
examination mill. Mere bribery for the purposes of securing an appointment was 
honourable enough—according to Chinese practice—but vulgar purchase by brain- 
less money-bays was a different matter. 

It is, of course, just as true that some other nations have followed, and do 
follow tle same practice. 


P, 22, Line 3. 


The destruction by the Manchus of roads in Shantung and some other northern 
provinces was pointed out by the late Mr. T. W. Kingsmill some years ago. There 
was strategic reason for it. The Manchus were mounted; the Chinese were not, as 
a rule. 


P. 23, Line 8.—"‘Promising military matersal.”" 


British officers during the war of 1840-2 found many occasions when they could, 
and did, honestly compliment Chinese soldiers on their bravery in action. In the 
revolution of 1911-2 there was no lack of similar evidence. What is wanted to 
make of a stout-hearted native a good soldier is proper training, suitable discipline, 
efficient equipment, good food, and gallant leaders. Of these five essentials tilt 
within recent times he has seldom seen one. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Cniina’s Retrcirovs Be ters. 


AvTHoRitirs.—Nission Publications, Reports. Biographies, etc. ‘‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ Watts & Co.; ‘A Short History of Christiantty.’ Robertson: 
“The Churches and Modern Thought,” Philip Vivian; “The Orwjins of 
Christionity,’’ Whittaker; “The Challenge to Christian Missions," Weish; 
“Historical Development of Rcligion in China,” Clennell, and many more. 


P. 25, Line 39.—“‘ Offerings of food and clothing.” 


It must not be supposed by Western readers personally unacquainted with China 
that these offerings are all real. Houses, horses, clothing, and sedan chairs or cars 
are nowadays made of paper, and so are easily despatched on the ‘‘smoke horse” to 
the abodes of the departed. The food is real, but, after cxposure to the spirits, 
that is absorbed by more matcrial bodies. Cf, ‘‘Afeats offered to idols,’ Acts 
AV, 29. | 


P. 26, Line 7.—‘Behind the shojs.” 


“Shoji” is Japanese for a window or door sash covered with thin paper. — The 
expression ‘‘behind the shoji’’ means, therefore, within the privacy of the home. 
(See Hearn’s ‘‘Japan,” p. 143, for an account of the tutelar divimties who dwell 
in or about the homes of men). 


P. 27, Live 4.—‘‘Men yet lay flowers.” 


There is no need to dwell on the extremes to which the Western custom of 
laying wreaths on the coffins and graves of newly departed friends has grown. It 
may with some confidence be averred of this practice that it has become one of 
competitive ostentation instead of the charmingly simple practice it once was. 
“Primrose Day’’ is kept alive only by its connexion with the politics of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield. Tho annual visits of Chineso and Japanese to the graves of 
their ancestors form part and parcel of their simple ancestral cult, and are dignified 
accordingly. 
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P. 28, Line 1.—“'The right to rebel."’ 


Neither in England nor in China do we discover that type of over-wrought 
religious loyalty so characteristic of certain periods of Spanish history. The legend 
in England that the king can do no wrong has, as a working proposition, been fully 
accepted only since we have been in possession of really responsible Ministers. 
Previous to that the practice of the English people and that of the Chinese was 
much the same. Despotism had its drawbacks. Unsuccessful, it had to go. In 
alliance with Heaven, it was responsible for the deeds of heaven; and if floods or 
drought, earthquakes or pestilence, played havoc, despotism was declared the cause 
and suffered accordingly. Such signs were considered proof that the partnership 
between Heaven and its ‘‘Son,’’ the Huang-ti, had been dissolved ! e claimed 
alliance between the Deity and the Kaiser in 1914 is a modern example of this 
alleyed connexion. 


P. 29, Lixe 19.—‘‘/ts present Pope.” 


In the winters of 1912 and 1913, Dr. Gilbert Reid organised a series of 
important gatherings in Shanghai during which selected speakers delivered 
addresses on various religions. Lach was a recognised specialist. The Taoist Pope 
himself delivered the address on Taoism. ‘There are numbers of books dealing with 
the religions of China. One to be thoroughly recommended is Mr. W. J. Clennell’s 
“Historical Development of Religion tn China.” 


P. 30, Line 24.—‘'The Tang Dynasty.” 


This famous dynasty dates from A.D. 618 to A.D. 905, and is universally held 
to have ranked with that of the Han as one of the most glorious epochs in China’s 
history. The Cantonese pride themselves on being ‘‘Men of Tang.”’ 

Wo will indulge in but one contrast. The same century saw the birth of 
English literature. Mr. Fred. Ryland, m.a., in his ‘Chronological Outlincs of 
Engltsh Literature,” (1907), mentions 47 various works, annals, single poems, etc., 
between A.D. 600 and A.D. 1000. Prof. Giles, in his ‘Chinese Literature,’ tells 
us that during the Tang dynasty there were produced no fewer than 48,900 poems 
filling 2) good-sized volumes. ‘Lhat period may well be called the Elizabethan era 
of Chinese literature. It was more. It was an era of dictionaries on the phonetic 
system, and of prose literature remarkable for purity of style and felicity of 
eee Finally, it was the era which saw the birth of China’s popular 
iterature. 


P. 31, Line %.—‘‘The Nestortan Tablet.” 


This monument, 9 ft. 1 in. by 3 ft. 3.8 in. by 11 in., dates from A.D. 781. 
It lay buried for some 800 years or more and was rediscovered in 1625. Engraved 
on it is an outline of Christian doctrine with some Biblical lore. (See ‘‘Encyclopaedia 
Sintea,’” p. 394). 

The latest and most comprehensive work dealing with this precious monolith is 
that of Prof. Saeki, of the Waseda University, Japan. From him we learn that it 
- weighs ten tons, that it is of a ‘‘black sub-granular colitic limestone,’”’ that it has 
1900 Chinese characters and about 120 Syrian words including the names of 
70 priests. He compares its importance with that of the Rosetta Stone in the 
British Museum, the Moabite Stone in the Louvre, and the Rock of Behistan on 
which is engraved the account by Darius I. of some of his own warlike achieve- 
ments. (See, ‘Zhe Nestorian Monument in China,” §.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.). 


P. 33, Line 5.—‘‘These things may be so.”’ 


In the ‘‘North China Daily News’’ of October 1, 1919, p. 12, will be found 
this passage :—'‘He believed himself that it was a sin to seek to know what one 
could not know.” 

The words were attributed to the Bishop of London, Dr. Winnington-Ingram, 
who was preaching in Hyde Park to demobilised Soldiers and Sailors. The words 
were in a setting of deprecation regarding the then current practice of converse— 
alleged or real—with the dead. Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Conan Doyle were 
specially referred to in this connexion. 
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It would be interesting to have the Bishop’s opinion concerning the many points 
in the Christian religion which to millions of intelligent men appear to come 
within the category of things ‘‘one could not know.’’ If it is sin to seek knowledge 
—a proposition we resolutely refuse to accept,—what of the endless attempts to 
fathom the Christian mysteries? 


CHAPTER V. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


AvutHoritT1Es.—As in Chapter IV. 


P. 34, Line 9.—"‘The questionable portions of Christian dogma.”’ 


It is impossible to enter into detail regarding these. They may be summed 
up thus :— 

1.—Those connected with belief in revelation, in the inspiration of the Bible, 
and many of its alleged facts. 


2.—Those connected with Christian dogmas based on that belief, or on the 
authority of the Church as inspired. 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, when at the height of his fame at the City Temple, 
1908, wrote, in the ‘‘Datly Mail Year Book of the Churches,’’ an article from which 
the following statements are culled. ‘‘There is no real distinction between humanity 
and divinity. . . . The New Theologians hold the Virgin Birth ‘‘to be 
incredible and unnecessary as a dogma.”’ . . . They hold that ‘‘the death of 
Jesus upon a cross was not a divinely ordained expedient for the redemption of the 
race, but a judicial murder’ . . . They ‘‘have an open mind as regards 
miracies’ . . . ‘‘The greatest miracle of all, the resurrection of Jesus. is 
entirely undemonstrable from the known facts of experience, and the New 
‘Testament accounts of it are mutually inconsistent. . . . The adherents of the 
New Theology believe in a future state of existence for every human being.” ‘‘The 
movement is spreading with the utmost rapidity.’”’ 

Since then, the Rev. R. J. Campbell has joined the Church of England ! 


P. 35, Line 1.—‘‘Men of great ability have readily given life, liberty and posses- 
sions.”’ 


Few, perhaps, have given all three. Of all the ‘‘noble army of martyrs’ 
ersonally known in China to the present writer, the late Rev. Arnold Foster of 
ankow, who died at Kuling in the summer of 1919, has, perhaps, the nearest 

Sater to a claim to the triple crown, for though not martyred in the literal and 
physical acceptation of that word, his whole life was a martyrdom compared with 
what it might have been, for he had more or less ‘‘great possessions.”’ 


P. 35, Line 34.—"TJien.” 
“‘Tien’* was the name favoured by Confucius to represent the Deity. It 
also that finally selected by Dr. Giles. 


P. 36, Line 38.—‘‘The utterly false accusation that opium was forced on China.” 
For a full discussion of this proposition, see Chapter XXI. 


P. 37, Line 2.—'‘At variance with the ‘Scarlet Woman’ ”’, 
For a reference to this subject, see Chapter L, p. 438. 


P. 37, Lrne 24.—‘‘Anti-foreign feelings.”” 


That natural feeling exhibited in all climes, all latitudes, all seasons, and all 
conditions of society towards those who, being strange, were and are instinctively 
dreaded or disliked. 
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, Tennyson’s ‘‘Jdylls of the King’’ show it in Britain between, first, the Romans 
and British, and then the Saxons and British. A broad stream of it runs through our 
own history as well as through that of the Chinese. Danes ravaged our coasts: 
Japanese, Bice eae Dutch, and Spaniards did the like in the Far East before 
the first war with England occurred. Mongols and Manchus conquered China, just 
as the Normans conquered Saxon England. Hatred was common in both cases. 
In our own history it was specially prominent in the Middle Ages, in the Stewart 
times, especially during the reign of William IIJ., and again in the first two 
Hanoverian reigns. To this day in rural England, ‘‘foreigner’’ is a term of 
disrespect if not worse. 


P. 38, Line 26.—“‘The Tale of Krishna.” 


See ‘The Churches and Modern Thought,’ by Philip Vivian, for further 
details and notes re Krishna, Buddha, Mithra, and the Bab of Persia. 


P. 39, Ling 39.—‘' ‘Japanese babies’ presented at the temple.” 


See Hearn’s ‘‘Japan’’, p. 97. ‘‘The Shinté parish-temple has an intimate 
relation to the life of the community as a body, and also to the individual 
existence of every Ujiko. (Child of the tutelar god). As a baby he, or she, is 
taken to the Ujigami (the parish-temple)—at the expiration of 31 days after birth 
if a boy, or 3% days after birth if a girl—and placed under the protection of the 
god, in whose supposed presence the little one’s name is recorded. Thereafter 
the child is regularly taken to the temple on holy days, and of course to all the 
big festivals.’’ 


P. 40, Line 19.—‘‘A new revelation.”’ 


The fact that “Jruth knows no adjectives’? is one which has becn most 
strangely overlooked. Once recognised by all men, it should pave the way to 
such a reconsidcration of disputes and misunderstandings, political, religious, and 
social, as the world has never yet seen. The following lines, written by we know 
not whom, present only too truce a picture of things as they are :— 


Daughter of God! Truth lights her lamp 
To lead the way to Duty : 

No flowers of speecn she needs: no wit 
To trim her thoughts to beauty. 

Celestial essence charms the soul 
That opens to her beam : 

Straight as light’s ray sho wends her way 
In radiance all agleam. 

Some seek her, yet her friends are few, 
And fewer still her own: 

For many fear the scorn of faults 
That Truth could not condone. 

But Fate hath found worse foes than these 
To cause her greater grief : 

The very best of men we see 

Her bitterest enemies when the 
Condemns some loved belief. 


P. 41, Line 2.—‘' What tt ts impossible for them to know.” 
See note to Line 5, Page 38. 


P. 41, Lng 38.—‘“‘The Cimmerian darkness of orthodox belief.” 


Out of the great multitude of modern attacks upon Christian practice as seen in 
the deeds of her highest authorities, we select one only in support of this line. In 
Chap. VI of Buckle’s ‘History of Civilisation,” he lays down the law that 
“civilisation is solely due to the progress of knowledge.’’ A large part of his never- 
suficiently-to-be-admired work, which, says his latest editor, (Robertson, p. xiii), 
none of his critics, ‘‘any more than any of his competitors, has thus far superseded 
or even improved upon,”’ is devoted to an exposé of that bitter opposition which, with 
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the most meticulous care, barred the door to every form of knowledge which had 
not first received the imprimatur of the Church. Buckle has been supported in this 
assault by many later writers, of whom we will name but two—Dr. J. W. Draper. 
and Andrew Dickson White, whose book, on the ‘History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology,’ is a classic. Both these were Americans. They provide an 
ail-sufficient defence of the words we havo used. 


P. 42, Line 44.—‘‘One fount of authority.”’ 


There has always been a thread of despotic tendency running through the warp 
of human history. It probably began with the basic assumption—so strongly ex- 
hibited by Germany within recent times—that Might is Right; which, so far as we 
can sce, is still the law of the jungle fram which man himself proceeded. Ancestral 
worship came in to perpetuate it. Priests claimed infallibility, and one of the main 
sources of German strength during the years of the Great War, 1914-18, lay in the 
solidarity produced by a long period of state-directed education. 


It is quite unnecessary to emphasise the fact that every development of this sort 
has had its complete or partial justification in the law of necessity. 


P. 4, Line 36.—‘‘The unquestioned decay of belief in Christian dogmatism.” 


In 1902-3, the ‘Daily News’? took a census of those attending religious services 
in London. The following is the table given on p. 25, ‘‘Daily Matl Year Book of the 
Churches.” 


Established Church .... ... 2... ... 538,477 
Nonconformist Churches ... ... .... 545,317 
Roman Catholic Church ... ... 2... 90,281 
Other services bse, tue. Auer” Ge hte “TE SBS 

1,252,433 


This shows that one person in five attended a place of worship, 20 per cent. 
It is further stated that 50 per cent. could not, if they would, attend, and the 
conclusion come to is that ‘‘out of every ten persons in the Metropolis five are unable 
to go to church, three are hostile or indifferent, and two do attend.’’ The majority 
of church-goers belonged to the middle class. The absence of the working class was 
most marked. The poorer the district, the smaller the attendance. Charles Booth 
said ‘‘the great masses of the people remain apart from all forms of relizious 
ecommunion.’? The Churches ‘‘have ceased to speak the language of the people.” 
Prof, Reville of Paris savs, ‘‘the masses in France forsake more and more the 
Catholic faith. . . . They no longer believe the doctrines.’’ In ‘‘Jtaly’ (p. 30) 
‘fone cannot help being aware of the very small hold which the Italian church has 
on the population of the towns in Italy, except amongst the illiterate poor’’—a most 
significant exception. 

In Hazell’s Annual for 1919 we find that the Church of England provides 
sittinzs for some 7,000.C00 people, but that its communicants number only 2,300,000. 
In the Religious Statistics for England and Wales given on pp. 286-7 of the 
“Daily Mal Year Book for 1919,” tha record opens thus, ‘‘Few encouraging facts 
are to be noted this year concerning the statistics for England and Wales.’’ (That. 
of course, depends upon the point of view.) Eighteen religious bodies send 
statistics, and the general chorus is made up of the one word, ‘‘decrease.’’ Church 
and Chapel, Conformist and Nonconformist have the same story to tell. Year by 
year the tale is still the same ;,‘‘net decrease,’’ ‘‘shrinkage,’’ ‘‘a drop’”’ in attendance, 
‘‘a decline,’’ etc. ‘‘In all the vital statistics there are decreases,’’ says the In- 
dependent Methodist Church. 


P. 44, Line 15.—‘‘There never was a fall of man.” 


Here is a statement which depends entirely upon man’s belief in evolution. 
If Darwin and the evolutionists are right, orthodoxy is wrong, and the whole 
substratum of its ‘‘scheme of redemption’’ is as baseless as it is unnecessary. Man, 
science suggests, has ever been on the up, not the down, grade. Books written in 
support of evolution are too numerous to mention. But should any lingering doubt 
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remain regarding Man’s place in Nature, the reader should consult Chap. VI of 
“The Human Body” (Dr. A. Keith) on ‘‘The Tail and other Vestigial Structures.’ 


P. 44, Lrxz 19.—‘‘Orthodozy of the old type.”’ 


It is impossible for any man to say where orthodoxy stands at this present 
moment. <All churches are in a state of anarchy, hopeful or hopeless according to 
the point of view. ‘‘You may enthusiastically support modern theology . . . or 
you may utterly detest it,’’ writes the Kev. Arthur Sowerby in a recent pamphlet 
trom the Tientsin Press. 

The literature of the subject is immense, far too vast to be commented upon. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to the citation of two opinions expressed in 
the Cathedral at Shanghai within recent times, omitting all the many references to 
disputes in Convocation and elsewhere which might be made. 

Ao the llth April, 1915, Bishop Molony was reported in the N. C. Daily News 
as follows :— 

‘‘At the imposition of hands these words are said, ‘Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee 
hy the imposition of our hands. Whose sins tiiou dost forgive, they are forgiven : 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained’ . . . The Church of England 
has been violently criticized for using these tremendous words . . . There can 
be no doubt in the mind of those who regard this as a true record of words said by 
Christ . . . that it was his intention to found an organized Church and endue 
it with living power to be uscd for the reconciliation of sinful men to God, or for 
their condemnation if they remained impenitent.’’ 

In the ‘‘Shanghat Times’? of April 21, 1919, Dean Walker was reported thus :— 

“IT want to suggest to you this morning one or two matters in connexion with 
which we Christians must be prepared to make sacrifices. In the first place we 
must give up talking about the Christian religion. To you and to me it is quite the 
most beautiful thing in the world. But as a retigion it has failed to appeal to the 
world, and we must cease to think that people ought to believe in it. After all it 
does not appear that Jesus ever wanted to {ound a new religion. He quite evidently 
wanted to found a church.” 

Bishcp and Dean are, therefore, at one with regard to Christ’s intention to 
found a church. But what of the tremendous admission regarding -Christianity, 
that ‘twe must cease to think that people ought to believe in 1t2’’ How does this 
square with ‘‘their condemnation if they remain impenitent?”’ 

It wes only six years before the present writer was born that, under the 
Religious Disabilities Act of 1646, fines were abolished for non-attendance at the 
parish churches of England. 


P. 44, Line 35.—‘‘Believe like a acientist and live like a saint.”’ 


What is the belief of a scientist? Surely in part this, that many things now 
s0 boldly asserted as truths may be so. The wise man waits for demonstration of 
a kind that cannot be confuted. His attitude is judicial, his interim verdict 
being ‘‘not proven.’’ His mind is open. Where he is convinced, as he is with 
regard to such things as the evil results of vice, he ‘‘lives like a saint.’’ because 
euch life is conducive to the weil-being of his higher faculties. All this is common 
sense. What unscientific man speaks of as the supernatural is, to the scientific 
mind, only that portion of the natural not yet discovered. To dogmatise on the 
unknown as though it were known smacks of the immoral. 


P. 45, Line 9.—‘'Dr. Richard's one religion.” 


Since this chapter was written and in type, Dr. Richard has passed beyond the 
veil. To the present writer he was in many respects a most remarkable man. To 
some of his missionary iriends he was unorthodox. That merely meant that his 
pen on the ascending slopes of our higher thought was loftier than theirs. 

is eagle eye tcanning the broadened horizon from the heights and through the 
purified air of an elevation nearer Heaven, could see things hidden from those whose 
feet were in the mire and whose heads were in the fogs of the plains. 

We most sincerely hope that his ‘“‘one religion’ tested, purified, purged and 
sanctified, will come, as he foresaw it, to be the saving of man from his sinful golf. 
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THE LATE Mr. LANNING’S NOTES END HERE. 
Mr. COULING IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ALL THAT FOLLOW : 


Page 47, at bottom. Dr. Marshman was one of the three great pioneers who 
founded the English Baptist Missionary Society, the beginning of modern Protestant 
Missions. With Carey and Ward he laboured at Serampore in Northern India. 
They did a marvellous amount of translation work, and as though the many 
languages of India did not suffice, Marshman, by the help of an Armenian frcm 
Macao, actually translated the whole Bible into Chinese, and published it in 1822, 
two years before Morrison’s translation appeared at Canton. His ‘‘Clavis Sinica” 
is wel]-known to sinologucs. See ‘‘Chinese Icpository,’’ Vol. IV, p. 253. 


P. 52, Line 3. ‘One further point,” etc. 


It is only fair to state that recent sinologues regard the philological argument 
as proving the Chinese did not come from Mesopotamia. As Chinese is but one 
of a group of related languages (Sino-Tibetan), the argument if correct would prove 
that various other races came east from the Mesopotamian Valley besides the 
Chinese. See ‘“‘Lincyclopaedia Sinica,"’ s.v. Chinese Race. 


P. 54, Line l. ‘Photographic snapshots.” 


Such pictures have actually been reproduced to embellish foreign works on 
China! In one well-known book the illustration was mercifully perforated, so that 
it could be easily removed from the volume by the fastidious and disgusted reader. 

The punishment was abolished in 1905. See note to p. 216. 


P. 55, Lrne 23. ‘‘Square li of 900 mu.” 


This arrangement of the land is not easy to understand, and there are different 
interpretations of the data. The system was also modified, which makes it harder 
still. As Parker says, ‘‘It will be observed that the arithmetic seems confused, if 
not faulty.’? ‘‘Anctent China Simplified,”’ p. 82. 


P. 5, Linz 6. “This rule still applies in Kent.” 
And in Wales also. It is called the law of gavelkind. 


P. 57, Live 31. ‘‘Her laws and those of England specially revealed.”’ 


The laws claiming to be specially revealed are those given to the Israelites; 
these, being recorded in the Bible, became part and parcel of Christianity, and more 
or less affected the laws of all Christendom. Hale’s statement (at the beginning of 
this page) that ‘‘Christianity is parcel of the laws of England’ means something 
much less than that those laws themselves are a divine revelation. It simply says 
that the Christian religion like Free Trade, Education, etc., is a matter enforced 
by legislation. 


P. 58, Line 45. ‘‘The custom still prevails.” 


This is more than a custom: the law annuls such marriages and punishes the 
go-between. In the new provisional Code of the Republic the law has not been 


changed —f] ax HR 49 i HF. 
P. 60, Line 22. ‘‘Sent an envoy to discover what Ta-Tsin was.” 


This envoy was not sent directly from China, but was despatched by Pan Ch‘ao 
during his campaign in Central Asia. He was a military officer named Kan Ying; 
he reached the Persian Gulf but was discouraged from going further. 


P, 62, Line 1. ‘The eastern was the kettle,” etc. 


In all these comparisons between Chinese and Western especially British, a0 
essential point is that the pot has become much cleaner than it was. The condemna- 
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tion of China, if condemnation is due, is that in all matters of development, 
political, industrial, religious, legal, sanitary, she is so unready to change, even. 
with the much-quoted example of Japan before her eyes. Aeliora video proboque 
aed sequor deteriora is always used personally, but China may use it nationally, 
perhaps omitting the probo. 


P. 64, Line 19. “The power of the hierarchy.” 


Consistently with the last note and with that on p. 57 it may be objected that. 
the disabilities referred to were not a question of Christians loving one another, 
but were a matter of politics, exactly as is here claimed for China. It was not 
considered safe to admit Roman Catholics to a share in the government of the 
country, and the Constitution still bars a Roman Catholic from the throne. It was 
less a question of ‘waging war’ than of holding on to safeguards after they could. 
no longer be considered necessary—a thing commoneenough in history. 

As to the Universities, the Colleges were mainly founded by Roman Catholic or 
Anglican Church funds, and it is therefore not surprising that acceptance of the 
Thirty-nine Articles should have been required from entrants; it is only surprising. 
that prejudices should last so long and abuscs be so hardly rectified. 


P. 65, Lrne 30. ‘The well-known story ‘Sybil,’ by Lord Beaconsfield.” 


Many readers will no doubt refuse to accept ‘the noble author’ as a serious- 
authority, and will regard the latter part of the quotation as vulgar caricature. 


P. 68, Line 9. ‘‘Francis Bacon.”’ 


It may be remembered that Bacon only did as others did, that his judgments. 
were probably not affected by the gifts he received while cases were still sub judtce; 
that he made no attempt to defend his conduct; and that his fall really restored him 
to honour and his natural nobility. 


P. 68, Line 35. ‘‘Though tt died out on the bench.”’ 


A remarkable instance was mentioned in ‘‘7'ruth,’’ January 14, 1920, p. 48. 
Sir John Trevor, having been Speaker in Parliament for two terms, 1685-87, 1689-95, 
was then expelled for having taken a bribe of 1,00) guineas from the London City 
Council. (Macaulay). Yet he remained Master of the Rolls for twenty years after 
that, with a high reputation for integrity, being incorruptible on the Bench though 
corrupt in politics. 


P. 70, Lrxe 25. ‘John Howard, the great prison reformer.’’. 


‘Comparisons are odious’; but it must be remembered in justice that the- 
‘lageing West’ began the reform of its prison system in 1773, on its own initiative ; 
while China has hardly begun yet, in spite of teaching and example set before her. 


P. 78, Lrne 16. ‘“‘Even after Canton had twice been taken.” 

Canton was one of the five ports opened by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, 
yet it remained actually closed till the Second War, 1857, when British and French 
troops forced an entry and occupied it for four years. 


P. 78, Lryz 27. ‘‘Men of Tang." 


After the weakening of the Han dynasty the South was left very much to itself 
till the T'ang dynasty arose in A.D. 618. In honour of this glorious period the 
Kuangtung and some other Southern people have ever since called themselves by 
this ‘national’ name. 


P. 79, Live 15. ‘‘Hakkas or Hoklos."’ 


This seems to imply that they are the same, but they are not. The Hsiieh-lao 
@ -& (which the Cantonese have altered to Hok-lo #§ %, that is, Fu-lao) are from 
Fukien province. Some of the Hakkas #%, Ké-chia, also came from or via. 
Fukien. 
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P. 80, Line 18. ‘‘The climate is sub-troptcal.”’ 
Canton is barely within the tropics, its latitude being 23° 7’ 10° N. 


P. 82, Line 15. ‘‘Fu-moon.”’ 


The Chinese is #* PJ meaning Tiger Gate. The northern pronunciation of tke 
two characters is hu men, formerly written hoo mun: hence the Supplementary 
Treaty signed there in 1843 is known as the Hoo-mun Chai Treaty. #F'u-moon is the 
southern pronunciation. Bocca Tigris is Latin with the same or similar meaning, 
and Bogue is a corruption of this. 


P. 82, Line 37. ‘‘Shamien’’ or Shameen ¥ fj means sand flat. 


P. 83, Line 12. ‘‘A couple of hundred yards from . . . the city wall.”’. 
And outside of the city. * 


P. 84, Line 7. ‘‘Buddhist pricsts from India."’ 


There is no reliable evidence of Buddhism having appeared in China before 
A.D. 65. 


Ibid., Line 19. ‘‘Dr. Hirth proved . . . that the country\. . . was Syria.” 
In his work entitled ‘‘China and the Roman Orient.” 


Ibid., Line 22. ‘Jn Syrtac as well as in Chinese.” 

The Syriac on the Nestorian Tablet only includes the date, some sixty proper 
names and some titles. 
P. 8, Line 15. ‘“‘Zhe Ahan’s court.”’ 

This was at Karakorum. . 


Ibid., Line 29. ‘‘Montecorvino catablished an archbtshopric.”' 


That is, an archbishopric was created for him in Peking. He had no actual 
successor in the work though other appointments were made. 


Ibid., Line 31. ‘‘Zittle of striking note.” 


It must be remembered that the Ming dynasty was Chinese, and that it ousted 
a foreign dynasty. It was therefore probably a matter of policy to maintain 
closed door. 


P. 85, Line 43. ‘‘He subsequently visited Peking.” 


According to available authorities it was not Ferdinand Perez D’Andrade who 
went to Peking, who was imprisoned and probably executed, but Thomas Pires. 
The similarity in the name may have caused confusion. Pires was an envoy who 
was brought on D’Andrade’s ship from Goa. 


P. &, Line 5. ‘Arce years later.” 

It was not till 1557 that the Portuguese were given permission to settle 
at Macao. 
Ibid., Line 17. ‘‘4 stmilar massacre in 1549.” 

This was at Chin-chew (Ch‘uan-chou 9 #{ or Chang-chou %& #4), in Fukien. 


P. 87, Line 18. ‘‘Afassacred the British at Amboyna.” 


Amboyna was a port in the Moluccas, where the East India Company had 8 
factory for trade with Japan. Ten or twelve English were killed, on the pretence 
that they were plotting with the Japanese. Thirty years later Cromwell insisted on 
an indemnity. : 
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P. 87, Line 30. “A portion of Formosa." 


__If this exchange of Formosa for an island of the Pescadores was by arrangement. 
with the government it was an astute bargain of the Chinese, since they themselves 
were not ruling Formosa! 


P. 88, Linz 30. “The first convention between the two states.” 


This was also China’s first treaty with any foreign power. It is known as the. 
Treaty of Nertchinsk or of Nipchu. 


P. 89, Lrve 15. ‘‘The expedition came to an unknown end.”’ 
It is always regarded as spurlos versunken on the outward voyage. 


P. 91, Linz 6. ‘‘Jnterlopers.”’ 


This was the term in common use for ships which took advantage of the market. 
created by the East India Company at great expense, undersold the Company, and 
made their profits on a single voyage. The Company obtained statutory powers for 
dealing with such cases. 


P, 91, Line 43. ‘Capt. Weddell” 


This expedition was organized by Sir William Courteenes and was under the 
ee of Charles I. Peter Mundy was one of the merchants on board, and he 
as given a valuable account of the expedition. 


P, 92, Line 16. ‘‘The invitation of 1680.”” 


Before this date the Company, whose chief trade was, of course, with India, 
had sought to do business further east at Amboyna, Ningpo, Formosa, etc. 


P. 92, Line 27. ‘Mr. Morse’s admirable volume.” 


This means Dr. Morse’s first volume of the work cited. Two other volumes 
have been published in 1918, evidently since the above reference was written. 


P. 93, Line 10. ‘During the later years.”" 

The Co-hong was dissolved after 1771, but in 1780 a new body was formed with 
the title Hong Merchants. It was not different from the Co-hong and is generally 
called by that name. 


P. 93, Lrve 18. ‘Until the monopoly was abolished.” 


As a result of their remonstrance the Co-hong was abolished nominally and 
trade was resumed, after which the Co-hong also resumed its functions. 


P. 93, Line 28. ‘“‘Hoppo.” 
The head of the Maritime Customs at Canton. The Ministry of Finances which 


he represented being called the Au pu RAR, foreigners uscd that term in this 
corrupt form to designate the official himself. But other derivations of the word 


have also been given. 


P. 94, Lixe 21. ‘Jn the fifties when final destruction befell the site.” 
The date was December 14, 1855, after Admiral Seymour’s bombardment of 
Canton. 


P. 94, Line 21. ‘‘In the fifties.” ; 

That is to say, the fifties of the nineteenth century. After Admiral Seymour s 
bombardment of Canton in 1856, the Chinese destroyed the Factories, and when the 
foreigners returned it was to occupy the Shameen. 
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P. 95, Live 18. ‘‘No ship of war,” ete. 


These Regulations were first issued in the end of the 18th century, were 
re-enacted in 1834, and re-issued in more stringent form in eight articles in 183. 
Of course it was impossible, for example, for the merchants to live in the Factories 
without servants; but the Regulation was always there and could be used against 
them with great effect on occasion. Most of the other rules were also infringed in 
ordinary times by mutual consent. 


P. 96, Line 7. ‘‘Colonel Cathcart.”’ 
A tablet to his memory stands beside the east door of the Cathedral at Shanghai. 


P. 06, Line 32. ‘‘Lord Macartney.” 
George, Earl Macartney. 


P, 97, Line 12. ‘‘Europe had been ransacked for interpreters.” 


The two interpreters taken were Chinese students from Father Ripa’s College 
at Naples. 


P. 99, Line 36. ‘‘Lord Amherat.”’ 
William Pitt Amherst, created Earl Amherst of Arracan in 1826. 


P, 102, Line 24. ‘‘A massacre of all the Chinese.” 


The Spaniards were few, about 800, and the Chinese were suspected, rightly 
or wrongly, of plotting against them. In the two massacres mentioned in this 
paragraph it is said that 40,000 were killed. 


P. 102, Line 2. ‘By 15438 . . . Legaspi had conquered the Philippines.” 


In 1543 the archipelago received the name of Philippines, but not from 
Legaspi, whose expelition did not start from Mexico till November, 1564. The 
massacre mentioned here took place in 1603 and the number slaughtered was fro 
twenty-three thousand to twenty-five thousand. 7 


P. 103, Line 30. “Abbé Raynall.”’ 


Raynall was a French historian and philosopher whose best known work is the 
“Hestotire Philosophique et Politique des Ltablissements et du Cominerce dcs 
EHuropéens duns les deux Indes,” published in 1770. 


P. 105, Line ll. ‘‘Signs of former travel.” 

This may be nothing more than an ingenious conjecture by Mr. Kingsmill. 
That bridges, roads, etc., should be found in a state of decay does not seem to 
-demand such an explanation as Manchu sagacity: pagodas, temples, houses, 
waterways, etc., are also too often in the same condition. 


P. 105, Line 32. ‘‘The time of Kublat Khan." 

This ruler compicted the northern portion of the Canal, so as to have through 
-communication between his capital Peking and the former Sung capital Hangchow. 
Transport River is ify} yiin ho, and River of Locks is [J fi] cha ho; it was also 
called the Imperial Kiver, @yy yi ho, and PMR yin liang ho or River for 
transport of Grain, since its great object was the sate conveyance of tribute rice to 
‘the capital, avoiding the dangerous sea route. 


P. 106, Line 35. ‘‘Country ships.” 
The licenses were given—or sold—by the Company, which conveyed no more 
‘opium in their own ships after 1800 when the Government forbad the import. 


P. 106, Line 45. ‘Jt was sent by Bantam.” 


Bantam was a small state in Java where the Company had a factory, from which 
ahey were ejected by the Dutch in 1682. 
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P. 107, Lrnze 24. “The following table." 


Obviously the table ehows the consumption of coffee. The preceding sentence 
about tea is misleading and has probably got out of its place. 


P. 109, Line 6. ‘‘Psceuls.”’ 
The picul is a weight equal to 1334 Ibs. avoirdupois. 


P. 111, Liye 41. ‘‘A comparatively small amount.”’ 


By the context this refers to woollen goods, which of course were less in demand 
in the warm south than they would have been in the north. 


P. 112, Line 1. ‘‘Nordenskiold.”’ 


The story of his successful passage was told in ‘The Voyage of the Vega,” 
published (English translation) in 1881. 


P. 112, Line 39. ‘‘Select Committee.”’ 


At first supercargoes went and returned on each ship and formed the Standing 
Council. In 1770 the Company ordered them to remain permanently in China, 
though they were still called supercargoes. The chief among them constituted 
‘‘The Select Committee of the East India Company’s Supercargoes.’’ 


P. 123, Line 15. ‘“‘The Hong Merchants.” 


This was the proper name of the body of Chinese merchants at that time res- 
ponsible for dealing with foreign trade. It superseded the Co-hong, but differed 
so little that it is generally called by the old name. 


P. 125, Line 24. ‘‘ThAe Carolus.” 


These Spanish dollars are known by another name to every school boy and to 
all readers of e.g. Stevenson’s ‘‘7'reasure Zsland.’’ Owing to the denomination 8R, 
which appears on them, they were known as ‘ Pieces of eight.’ 


P. 127, Line 2. ‘‘Z'he Fankwae.”’ 


Also written angi, etc. Tho Cantonese pronunciation of the characters ¢F 
meaning foreign devils, and used as an insulting epithet. The corresponding term 
in the North is # 9 FJ Yang hues tzu. 


P. 127, Line 13. ‘‘Foretgn mud.” 


The term -—& soil or mud is used for opium in several combinations of words, 
yang t'w 3¥-b or ‘foreign soil’ being one. 


P. 128, Line 29. ‘‘First chop rum.” 


The origin of the word chop is uncertain. It is used in the sense of a mark or 
brand on goods, and Number one chop corresponds to our Al or first-rate. 


P. 129, Line M4. ‘‘7ts first journalistic venture.” 


The “Canton Register’ first appeared on November 8, 1827, and was issued 
weekly till the cession of Hongkong. It was then transferred to that place and 
became the “‘Hongl:ong Register,” continuing till 1859. John Slade was its first 
editor and Dr. Morrison was a frequent contributor. 


P. 132, Line 15. ‘‘Consoo Fund.” 


Part of this was used by the Hong Merchants and the rest appropriated by 
the officials. 
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P. 132, Line 15. ‘‘ ‘Consoo’ ts the Cantonese form of ‘Kungq-so.’"’ 


- The word might appear to be pidgin English for Council. But it is the 
Chinese 2S fiz. 


P. 134, Line £3. “The Linguists.” 


These were the clerks appointed to go between the shippers and the Hong 
Merchants, since the former could not know Chinese and the latter knew no English. 
The execrable ‘pidgin-English’ originated with the linguists. 


P. 134, Line 14. ‘‘No language but their own.’’ Lucus anon lucendo '! 


P. 137, Lrne 5. ‘‘Ziang-Kuang."’ 
The ‘Two Kuang,’ fj k% viz. Kuang-tung and Kuang-si, which were under one 
Viceroy until the Republic abolished the rule of Viceroys. 


P. 137, Line 10. “Chief Superintendent of British Trade in China.” 

This new office was created by The China Trade Act, 3 and 4 Will. iv. c¢. 93, 
s. 5. It was later added to that of Envoy-extraordinary and Minister-plenipoten- 
tiary; but Sir Harry Parkes was the last Minister to use the title, though the 
section of the Act has not been repealed. : 


P. 137, Lrxe 17. ‘‘The Taipan class."’ 


This term ¢H£ means ‘chief manager’ and is still commonly used for the 
heads of business firms. 


P. 139, Line 8. ‘‘Barbarian eye.” 


This strange expression ¥%& § is equivalent to ‘head of the barbarians’ and 
was used in official documents to denote Lord Napier in 1824. The use of the term 
‘barbarian’ was of course an insult. 


P. 140, Line 2. ‘‘The Battle of the Chatrs." 


Lord Napier received three officials sent by the Viceroy. These took upon 
themselves to arrange the seats so as to put aie British—though it was in the 
Factory,—in the less honourable places, and moreover with their backs to the King’s 
portrait. Jord Napier had the places re-arranged in accordance with propriety 
but it took two hours for the officials to bring themselves to submit to such an 


assertion of equality by the ‘barbarian.’ See Morse, ‘‘/nternational Relations,’’ 
Vol. I, p. 132. 


P. 140, Line 5. ‘“‘Hvery insult which malignancy could suggest.”” 


_The story of Napier’s sufferings in getting to Macao is a very sad one; but 
while much of the brutality shown him was malignant no doubt a great deal was 
due to ignorance. For example, noises will not distress a sick Chinese as they will 


a sick Westerner. 
P. 141, Line 8. “His two-eyed peacock’s feather.” 

The Manchus gave to meritorious officials this decoration 4€ 4 hua yu. There 
were three grades, with 3, 2 or 1 ‘eye.’ 
P. 141, Line 13. ‘‘Espectally those of the Canton delta.” 

_But it must be remembered that civil officials did not receive appointments in 
their native provinces. | 
P. 142, Linn 6. “The Chamber of Commerce.” 

This first Chamber organized in China was established by the Brit; 
oie ue On Lae g y the British merchants 
P. 142, Line 33. ‘‘This same iqnorance.”’ 


Missionaries who have worked in the interior can give many similar instances of 
such ignorance among rustics. 
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P. 145, Lixne 14. ‘The old regulations.”’ 


In more peaceful happy times the infraction of these was generally winked at; 
native servants were employed, merchants stayed on in Canton beyond the season, 
excursions were made to the hills, etc. 


P. 145, Lixe 3%. ‘‘A Mr. Innes’? seems to have enjoyed “One crowded hour of 
glorious life.’’ Since he could not obtain justice as quickly as he wished, he set 
fire to the house of the Hoppo; as here narrated, he thought to indulge in piracy ; 
he was later deported for opium smuggling, and no doubt enjoyed many other 
excitements. 


P. 146, Lixe 29. ‘‘Z'0 abolish the office.” 


Though the office of Chief Superintendent was thus nominally abolished we 
find Elliot in enjoyment of the title, and in later years it was given to the Minister 
in Peking. See note on p. 137, line 10. 


P. 148, Line 31. ‘‘The East India Company's agents.” 


Though the monopoly of the Company had ceased, its agents still stayed on doing 
bill-broking, etc. See p. 155. 


P. 149, Lixe 3. ‘‘Coming and going with the regular seasons."’ 


By the old regulations, largely fallen into desuetude, no one was allowed to 
reside in the Factories except in the season for loading and unloading. When 
business was finished the factors were to leave for Macao or elsewhere. 


P. 151, Line 29. ‘‘Visits to closed ports.” 


See, for example, ‘‘Journal of Three Voyages on the China Coast,” by Gitzlaff, 
ta av as Chinese interpreter on opium ships and thus visited as far as Tientsin 
in . 


P. 154, Line 44. ‘‘Co-hong merchants’ indebtedness.” 


In Morse’s ‘‘/nternational Relations,’’ I, p. 161, will be found particulars of 
such debts to the total amount of some sixteen million dollars, through bankruptcies 
in the 60 years preceding Hingtae’s failure. These sums were mostly repaid in the 
course of years, without interest, by increased taxation of tea, etc. The Hingtae 
debt was settled by Art. V of the Nanking Treaty. 


P. 161, Lixe 4. “Lin Tse-hsii.” 
The characters are $k fil) t. 


P. 161, Lrxe 8. ‘‘Zhe doctor’s or third degree.”’ 

The three literary degrees were Hesiu-ts‘at 3 A (Choice talent), Chi-jén BA 
(Exalted man), and CAin-shth 32 (Advanced scholar). For simplicity’s sake these 
are often turned into English as the degrees of Bachelor, Master and Doctor 
respectively. 

Ibid., Live ll. ‘“‘The two Hu provinces.” 


An old province named Hu-kuang, divided later into Hunan and Hupei, the 
Viceroy having his seat at Wuchang. 


P. 162, Line 9. ‘‘He was absent in Macao.” 
See p. 153, where it is narrated that Elliot left for Macao in December, 1837. 


P. 165, Live 43. ‘‘A grand total of £0,291 chests."’ 


After Elliot had pledged himself to surrender this number it was discovered 
that an error had been made, the total number of chests possessed being less by 
523 chests, which had to be bought to make up the stipulated number! 
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P, 167, Lrve 41. “Black Joke.” 


A schooner which was attacked by pirates between Macao and Hongkong, 
August 24, 1839. An English passenger was killed and nearly all the crew. Under 
the conditions of the time it was easy to suspect official connivance, and the incident 
caused much trepidation. The ‘‘Bilbaino’’ was a Spanish vessel which the Chinese 
attacked in Macao harbour; $25,000 was paid as compensation. 


P. 168, Line 29. ‘“‘The King of England."’ 
King for Queen or Sovereign. Queen Victoria was then on the throne, 


P. 172, Line 32. ‘“‘T’wo mace of silver for ten catttes.”’ 


A mace is the tenth of a liang or tael (ounce), and the catty is the chin ff 
or pound, equal to one and a third avoirdupois pound. 


P. 173, Line 13. ‘‘Opium and arsenic, still employed in what the Chinese call water 
tobacco.”” — . | 
Water tobacco 7k #4 does not contain opium. 


P. 173, Lrne 17. ‘A chest of Malwa.” 

Malwa opium and Patna opium are the two best kinds exported from India. 
P. 175, Line 29. “The first British opium" means the first imported by British 
‘merchants. The East India Company began to trade in onium in 1781. 
P. 183, Line 15. ‘‘Safer quarters at Tongku.”’ 

Tongku is at the entrance to the estuary of the Canton River, opposite to 
Lin-tin Island. 


P. 183, Line 27. ‘‘A relative of the Chief Superintcndent.”’ 
Admiral George Elliot and Captain Charles Elliot were cousins. 


P. 184, Ling 29. ‘Our own history in such matters.” 


It must be conceded that there is a great difference: a reward for the des- 
truction of a fighting ship or aeroplane, only accomplished at great risk, does not 
‘compare with advertised rates for private assassination and mutilation, No payment 
for mean murders of civilians was ever announced by belligerents in the Great War. 


P. 187, Ling 3. ‘The ‘Cambridge’ alias ‘Chesapeake.’ ”’ 


The ‘‘Cambridge’’ was a British vessel of 900 tons. Arriving just before the 
blockade she was sold to the American firm of Russell & Co., re-named the 
*‘Chesapeake”’ and sold to the Chinese. She was blown up ‘by the ‘‘Nemesis.”’ 


P. 189, Line 9. “The Kwangchow-fu." 
Tho Fu of Kwangchow means the Prefect of Canton. 


P, 192, Line 14. ‘Covered 665 days.” 


It will be seen at a glance that the figures here given do not agree with one 


another. Between the dates named there are nearly two years and ten months, or 
1,030 days. 


P. 193, Line 10. ‘‘The tnfamous purpose.” 


. Far stronger language har been used and the most infamous methods have been 
imputed to the British in this connection. But probably sufficient is said in tuis 
chuptcr on that side of the question. 
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P. 194, Live 6. “Dr. Bridgman end Dr. Wells Williams.” 


The ambiguous title or degree of ‘Doctor’ must be distinguished in cases like 
that under discussion here. Parker, Lockhart and Hobson were physicians; 
Bridgman, Williams and Medhurst were Doctors of Divinity or of Laws. 


P. 199, Line 12. ‘“‘In the other volume.” 


This should read ‘In the first volume of the other work,’ since Dr. Morse has 
recently published two more volumes of the ‘‘Jnternational Relatsons.”’ 


P. 199, Lrne 38. ‘‘Mr. E. H. Parker.” 


This is Prof. Parker who has held the Chair of Chinese at Victoria University, 
Manchester, since 1901. He retired from H.B.M. Consular Service in 1895. 


P. 200, Line 8. ‘‘A memorial on opium by Hwang Tsioh-tsz."" 


This memorial by 3% 8} WW, a high official, is dated 1838, and it led to the 
appointment of Commissioner Lin. See Parker, “Chinese Account of the Opium 
War.’’ 


P, 206, last lines. ‘‘What was posstble in the 20th century.” 


This passage and some on the following pages might be considerably modified as 
the result of later developments since the writing of this paragraph. Tho matter 
will be referred to again in its proper place towards the end of these volumes. 


P. 207, Line 4. “The little steamer ‘Jardine.’ ’’ 
This was the first steamer seen in Chinese waters. 


P. 208, Line 1. ‘‘The ‘Chesapeake.’ ”’ 
See note on p. 187. 


P. 212, Line 31. “The French, Dutch and British Companies.”’ 


It is commonly forgotten that there were other East India Companies besides 
the one so familiar to English readers. The plural was used in the ‘‘Encyclopacdta 
Sinica,’ and even a reviewer knew no better than to point it out as a manifest 
blunder! 


P. 216, Line 12. ‘‘Haphazard from the ranks.” 


Though this is quite true of the Asten ‘magistrate’ it must be remembered that 
wherever he is appointed ho finds a permanent staff of experienced men. The 
English Justice of the Peace may not know law, but he is advised by the Town 
Clerk who does. . 


P. 216, Line 20. ‘‘Chinese proverbds.”’ 
The best-known translated collections are those by Scarborough and A. H. Smith. 


P. 216, Line 41. ‘‘Ling ch‘th, the slicing process.”’ 


Ling ch‘th % 3B, the worst form of capital punishment in China. It consisted 
in cutting several pieces of flesh from the living criminal before the coup de grdce 
was given. Jt was abolished in 1905. See note to p. 54. 


P. 219, Line 22. ‘Sir Francis Psqqott.”’ 
He is the author of a work entitled ‘‘/xtraterritorsality.”’ 


P, 222, Lrne 2. ‘‘The Frank [etd case.”’ 


In 1881 Reid refused to pay taxes on the demand of the Municipal Council. 
The American Consul-General decided, however, that the approval of the Land 
Regulations by the American Minister and indirectly by the Department of State 
snade American citizens resident in Shanghai lable to Municipal taxation. 
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P, 224, Line 18. ‘‘A cargo, consisting mainly of ginseng.” 

This root A # jén shén, (Panaz ginseng), so greatly valued in China as a 
Medicine, is indigenous in North America. 
P. 224, Line 28. ‘‘As early as 1786 the United States had appointed a Consul to 

Canton.” 

On p. 242 line 41 it is said ‘‘There was an American Consul, Mr. Snow, as 
early as 1798.” 
P. 225, Line 18. ‘‘Cumshaw."” 

A word derived from Chinese, used in the sense of ‘a present’ or ‘buckshish.’ 


P. 226, Line 11. ‘‘Béche de mer.” 

The hat shén YZ, commonly called in English ‘sea slug,’ a species of 
Holothurta, considered by the Chinese as a dainty food. 
P. 229, Line 32. ‘In his three voyages.” 

Giitzlaff wrote an account of three voyages, but he made others. 


P. 252, last line but four. ‘‘The opening of the five ports.” 
The ports were Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai. 


P, 234, Line 34. ‘“‘Those dealing with the tariff.’ 

These provisions are found in the Supplementary Treaty of the next year, called 
the Hoo-mun chai or Bogue Treaty. 
P. 234, Line 39. ‘‘The Treaty of the Bogue.” 

This is also known by the Chinese name, the Hoo-mun chai Treaty. 


P, 235, Line 30. ‘The Salt Gabelle.” 


The Central Salt Administration yen wu shu, under the Ministry of Finance, 
was cstablished in 1913, when a loan was obtained with a stipulation that foreigners 
should assist in the collection of the Salt revenue. 


P. 236, Lyne 28. ‘‘The policy of the ‘open door.’ 


This policy, which had always been acted on by the British, was adopted by 
the Powers generally in a Treaty between them in 1900, due to the efforts of Hay, 
U.S. Secretary of State. 


P. 239, Line 3. ‘Dr. Parker cannot write a despatch.” 


No foreigner to this day could do so unless after long training for this special 
work. Few foreigners can write acceptable ordinary Chinese let alone despatches. 
This is due partly to the artificiality of the various styles, partly to the study being 
begun late in life, and partly to the fact that it is more economical of time to use 
the cheap skilled native stylist. 


P, 241, Line 25. “The Treaty of Wanghia.”’ 
Wanghia (Cantonese Mongha) is a village a mile or so south of Macao. 


P. 246, Line 19. ‘International Relations.”” This refers to Vol. I of that work. 


P. 248, Line 36. ‘‘The River of Golden Sand.”’ 
In Chinese Chin sha chiang & * 2. 


P. 250. Lrye 15. ‘Three great mouths.” 

An account of these three mouths of the Yangtze, written by Dr. Edkins, will 
be found in tho ‘‘Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
Vol. II, No. 1, O.S. 1860. 
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P. 252, Line 39. ‘Where the Bank of China now stands."° 
That is, No. 3, Hankow Road. 


P. 253, Line 40. ‘Huang Hsieh’’ was a statesman of Ch‘u. He moved the capital 
of that State to Soochow in 248 B.C., and then enlarged the Shén river, which has 
since been called the Huangpu. 


P. 256, Line 43. ‘“‘The title of Protector.” 


The term & pa may be thus translated into English, or ‘Lord of Covenant’ is 
used. It denoted the hegemony among the feudal States, and belonged officially or 
unofficially to that State on which the weak Imperial power had at the time to lean. 


P, 256, last line. ‘‘7¢ also was non-Chinese.”’ 


That is to say, the population, as in Yueh, was barbarian; but the organized 
State was founded and ruled by Chinese immigrant adventurers, whose chief 
advantage was the possession of a written language. 


P. 257, Line 17. ‘San Kuo Chih.”’ 


This is the title of the official History of the period. The popular story to 
which reference is here made has for its title San Auo Chth Yen 1 = RAGE MH 


P. 259, Line 16. ‘“‘The Lung-hua pagoda." 


According to the researches of the Zikawei Fathers the present #Z 98 2% 

dates only from 1411; but the original building was put up in che third century 

of our era. 

P. 260, Line ll. ‘‘The Féng Huang-shan.”’ 
A hill some miles north of Sungkiang. 


Ibid. 260, Line 23. ‘‘7'he kingdom of Wu and the Empire of Japan.”’ 


There is persistent tradition of Royal refugees passing from China to Japan in 
even the pre-christian era. But there is little evidence that can be relied on. The 
_ ‘Chin’ dynasty mentioned below should be Ch‘in %, and it must not be supposed 
that the Emperor Wu implies any connection with the State of Wu here under 
discussion. 


P. 262, Line 28. “We learn from Ouchterlony.” 

The work referred to is ‘‘The Chinese War,’’ by Lieut. John Ouchterlony ; 
London, 1844. 
P. 269, Lrne ll. ‘‘Sinza.”’ 

The characters are 3% fi]. Asin cha in Wade’s romanization; and the meaning is 
‘new lock,’ t.e. new canal-lock. 
P. 270, Line 36. “The Custom House.” 

The building was not then the Custom House, but it became so some years later 
as recorded on p. 3J1. 
P. 272, Line 21. ‘‘Zieutenant Harvey and a marine lost their lives.’’ 


This was in September, 1840, when a landing party was after provisions and 
was fired on. These two belonged to the ‘‘Conway,” and theirs were the first lives 
lost in the war. 


P. 274, Lint 15. ‘‘New business connections in Shanghai.” 


The ‘‘Lord Amherst’? went further than Shanghai—to Shantung, Korea and the 
Loo-choo Islands. 
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P. 275, Line 16. ‘‘Mr. W. H. Medhurst, Interpreter.” 

The son of Dr. W. H. Medhurst, the Missionary. He was afterwards H.M. 
Consul in Shanghai. 
P. 284, Line 4. ‘‘Foochow Road.”’ 

This probably should read Hankow Road. 


P. 286, Line 41. ‘‘A conscious cult of the flag.”’ 


Apart from the question of the right of the individual to fly the national 
flag—which has been questioned,—reverence may prevent its too common use. If it 
is correct to have it on national and official buildings and desirable to see it an 
object lesson in schools, it is not suitable for a mere: mascot or to guide the sailor to 
a place where he can get a drink. 


P. 287, Line 41. ‘The wounding of two Chinese boys.’’ See p. 278. 


P. 290, Line 31. ‘‘Still tn existence.” 
But of course not in use. 


P. 293, Line 8. ‘‘Lowering the English title.”’ 


Chinese is written in vertical columns, and to show respect a name or title 
should begin a new column, which should begin one, two or three characters higher 
than other columns. Thus, to lower a title or not give it its proper elevation is 
disrespectful or insulting. 


P. 203, Line 14. “The Chihsten.”’ 

The chih Asien 4 §% is the sub-prefect; he is the magistrate most intimately 
in touch with the people. 
P, 29, Line 26. ‘‘The bend of the Houpeh Road.”’ 


The curve of the Pakhoi Road also shows clearly the southern bend of the 
course. The northern part was beyond the Nanking Road, and has been obliterated 
by new streets. 


P. 206, Line 41. ‘‘Tsingpu’’ ff Wi or Ch‘ing p‘u is a town about 25 miles west 
of Shanghai. 
P. 298, Line 22, ‘‘7’'en men were cangued.”’ 


The cangue is a square wooden frame, fastened round the neck, a vade mecum 
pillory. It varies in size, and if it has to be worn day and night the punishment 
is @ severe one; but this is exceptional. The word is from the Portuguese, the 
Chinese being CAta i. 


P. 299, Lins 4. ‘‘Repudiated by the Taipings.”’ 

It is often forgotten that tho rebels who occupied the city were not connected 
with the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, which did not directly affect Shanghai history till 
some years later. 

P. 304, Line 25. ‘“‘The divinity of the call.”’ 


This is perhaps too strong an expression ; many missionaries and others believed 
in the sincerity of the rebel leaders and thought their success would be for the 
benefit of the country. 

P. 304, Line 29. “Dr. Macgowan of Ningpo.” 

He must not be confused with a British missionary author still living, of the 
same name. He was an American, first a missionary and then in the Customs 
Service. 

Ibid., Line 37. ‘‘H18 northerly advance.” 
That is, from Kuangsi to the Yangtza Kiang. 
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P. 308, Line 27. ‘‘A small volunteer contingent.”’ 


See bottom of same page. ‘It would also appear that on the accompanying map 
the resident volunteers under Wade are distinguished as ‘gentlemen volunteers’ and 
the rest as ‘irregular volunteers.’ 


P. 313, Line 31. ‘‘The approach of the Tai-pings.” 
This was in 1860. 


P. 320, Line WD. “They held thetr first meeting.” 


That is, as a Council. As recorded above there had been a public meeting at 
which the Council was elected and resolutions passed. 


P. 322, Line 9. ‘“‘The Chatrman of the Counctl.’”’ Mr. Kay. 


P. 335, Line 15. ‘‘The Shanghai Chamber of Commerce.” 


This Chamber remained British till 1863. During the Great War it was 
reconstituted as a British Chamber, 1915. 


P. 338, Line 32. ‘‘The Taotat was endeavouring,” etc. 


He did not succeed, and the provisional dues from British merchants remained 
wholly unpaid. 


P. 359, Ling 32. ‘‘A German Minister in Peking.” 
Graf Eulenberg’s was called a ‘special Mission.’ 


P. 42, Line 16. ‘‘All other Shanghat Consuls were of the merchant varsety.”” 
This means al] other than British, for Balfour was succeeded by Alcock. 


P. 363, Line 33. “By no means equivalent to degradation.” 


There have been several cases when an official has been cashiered in response to 
foreign demands, and promoted later. Yu Hsien, the Manchu Governor of 
Shantung, was directiy responsible for the murder of tho first foreigner kilied by 
Boxers (the missionary Brooks), but even while the British were demanding his 
degradation from office he was promoted to be Governor of Shansi. 


P. 365, Line 39. ‘The establishment of the Supreme Court.”’ 
This was in September, 1865. 


P. 370, Lrne 10. “Purely Brittsh once more.”” 


British merchants formed the first Chamber of Commerce when Lord Napier 
was in China, 1834. The General Chamber was formed in November 18%, and 
dissolved in 1839 when the opium was surrendered by Elliot. 


P. 370, Line 37. ‘‘A recent Chinese bankruptcy case.” See p. 404. 


P. 372, Line WO. ‘The Yang-king-pang.” 

The 3§ ¥ HE yang ching péng divided the International Settlement and the 
French Concession. It was culverted in 1915, and the Avenue Edward VII. or 
Avenue Edouard VII. has taken its place. 


P. 377, Live 19. ‘‘The dangerous North Shoal.” 


Its position is given as N.W. by N.3N. from Gutzlaff; W.3N. from Amherst 
Rocks; and W. by N.4N. from Ariadne Island. 
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P. 382, Line 31. ‘‘A-pak's fleet.” 

A-pak was a noted Cantonese pirate with whom the Ningpo authorities made 
terms, finding him cheaper and more merciful than their protectors, the Portuguese 
with their convoying ships. He was made a mandarin, but his brother took charge 
of his ships and destroyed the Portuguese convoy fleet. See Michie’s “The 
Englishman tn China,” Vol. I, p. 304. 


P. 383, Ling 31. ‘Piracy still maintains a hold.” 


It does not attract much notice among foreigners unless foreigners are the 
victims, but cases are frequent. 


P, 385, Line 40. “Grand chop.” 


Chop means brand or mark, and the Grand chop $f ML Hung Tan—properly 
‘red bill,’ is the Port clearance given by the Customs. It 1s so named because of 
the big red stamp marked on it. . 


P. 389, Line 18. ‘‘Stz mace a gicul.”’ 
With the tael at say 4s. this is about £2 per ton. 


P. 393, Live 18. ‘‘Z'wo shoes.”’ 


The shoe is the foreign term for the Chinese 7¢ ¥ yiian pao, an ingot of silver, 
weighing about fifty taels or ounces. 


P. 39, Line 28. ‘‘Stamping dollars with the ‘chop’ of the firm.”’ 

Tha ‘chop’ is the brand of the firm. The dollars thus treated were soon bent 
bowl-shape and at last cut through. The practice was continued till quite 
recent times. 


P. 397, Line 23. ‘‘Some experimental tael coins.” 


This tael coin is figured and described in Wylie’s paper ‘“‘Coins of the Ta Ch‘tng 
Dynasty” in “N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal,’ Vol. I; see also Stewart Lockbart's 
“Currency of the Farther East,’ No. 1237. 


P. 404, Ling 3. ‘‘The Esang bankruptcy cases.’" See below, on this page. 


P. 408, Line 27. ‘“‘Mr. R. M. Martin.” 

He was Colonial Treasurer at Hongkong in 1844, but was so strongly impressed 
with the worthlessness of Hongkong that he resigned his post in order to go home 
and expostulate with the Government. He thus ruined his public career. He 
 paeeeieg “China—Political, Commercial and Soctal,’’ and, in an appendix to it, 

e gives the correspondence with the Government. 


P. 410, Linz 10. ‘‘Katsows.” 
The Chinese is 9 , chich shou, and in the next line Caper is # § chu lan. 


P. 410, Lint 17. ‘‘The Chinese are a nation of tea-drinkers.”’ 

This 1s more true than many generalizations about them, such as the thoughtless 
assertion that when a book has been printed in Chinese it can be read by 400,000,000! 
Yet it must be said that millions of Chinese do not know the taste of real tea. The 
carriage of it into, for instance, the roadless interior of Shantung would make it 
far too costly a beverage for the poorer classes. ‘They are content with a locally 
grown substitute which they call by the name of tea. 


P. 416, Linz 4. ‘‘The old spinning wheel ts still revolving.” 


Some years ago a missionary in Shantung made an intcresting experiment to 
improve spinning and weaving by home-made machinery. He gave a full account 
of the results in ‘‘Z'he Chinese Recorder,” Vol. XXX (1899), p. 223. 


P, 426, Line 20. ‘Jt was in the stxttes that banking developed.” 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank was founded in August, 1864. 
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P, 428, Lrxel. ‘Of sanitary arrangements there are none but the most primitsve.”’ 


To-day, with a population of a million, mostly Chinese, the problem of sanitation 
is a difficult one; many regard the methods at present in use as being still ‘‘most 
primitive.” The question was raised on a practical issue some years ago and hotly 
discussed. See ‘‘North China Herald,” July 3, and 17, 1915. 


Ibid., Lrve 20. “Housekeepers to-day will wonder how people lived.” 


The writer remembers hearing an old resident tell how the coolies would ease 
their feet when they went to draw water from the Huangpu by walking down the 
gutters made for sewerage, and would dip their buckets in the river at the mouths 
of the sewers! ‘I wonder you didn’t all die!’’ said a listener. ‘*A good many of 
us did,”’ was the reply. Yet there scems no record that Shanghai was ever con- 
sidered an unhealthy spot. 


P. 431, Line 42. “The New Park.’ For its position see p. 296. 


P. 433, Line 8. ‘‘No shooting after Minghong.” 


‘‘Minghong”’ PF, a town on the left bank of the Huangpu, and east of 
Sungkiang ; some 25 miles from Shanghai. 


P. 435, Linge 32. ‘‘The Bowling Alley.” 
On the north side of the Nanking Road, No. 49; west of the Honan Road. 


P. 439, Line 22. “This pitiful stuff.” 

The quotations given are from one writer only: they do not represent the 
present relations between the two branches of the Christian Church. However 
firmly opposed in matters of theology and church government, all Protestants can 
admire and profit by the self-denying labours of the Jesuit Fathers. 


P. 440, Lrxe 15. “The roof had given way.” 
There had been a storm the previous day. Maclellan (‘The Story of Shanghat’’) 
says the repairs cost moro than the original building ! 


P. 443, Line 37. ‘“‘Mr. Alexander Wylie.” 
He came out as an agent of the London Missionary Society. His best known 
work is the invaluable ‘‘Notes on Chinese Literature.” 


P. 443, Line 45. ‘‘Dyer’s punches.” 


Samuel Dyer was an agent of the London Missionary Society, who devoted a 
good deal of time to the cutting and founding of Chinese metal type. He lived 
and worked in Penang and Malacca from 1827 to 1845. 


P. 444, Line 7. ‘‘The American Presbyterian Press.” 
The work was transferred to Ningpo in 1845 and to Shanghai in 1860. 


P. 444, Line 42. “Dr. Colledge.” 


Thomas R. Colledge was a surgeon in the East India Company. He was 
President of the Society for forty years: the twenty years mentioned below refer 
to Dr. Parker’s presidency of the Hospital. 


P. 449, Lins M4. ‘We find the rates ratsed.”’ 


The rates given are annual and were in force up to 1866, when the road was 
handed over to the Municipal Council. 


P. 452, Line 6. ‘‘Such men as Ricci and Schall.” 


These were Italian and German respectively. It was not till 1685 that 
Louis XIV. sent out the French Jesuits who became so influential in Peking. 


P. 456, Ling 19. ‘‘Maclellan,”’ etc. In his ‘‘Story of Shanghat.”’ 
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P. 460, Lrve 18. ‘Allan Catchpole.”” 


He was not only President but was also King’s Minister. He was killed ina 
massacre at Pulo Condor in 1702. 


Ibid., Line 20. ‘‘A Mr. Flint.’ 

The first Englishman to set foot in Tientsin (1755). I€ seems impossible to 
discover his Christian name. 
Ibid., Lrve 41. ‘‘Superintendents of Trade."" 

Strictly speaking, Chtef Superintendents, since there were also Second sad 
Third Superintendents. Similarly in succeeding lines. 
P. 462, Line 39. ‘‘Viceroy Yeh, of ‘Arrow’ fame.’’ 

The ‘‘Arrow Case’’ belongs to the year 1856, and wil] be referred to in the 
next volume of this work. 
P. 463, Line 26. ‘‘Heard much of in Shanghai journals.’” 

This was because of her death in January, 1918, at the age of 95. See p. 275. 


Ibid., Lrne 40. ‘‘Destined to leave his name.”’ 


Figuratively at the other places, literally at Shanghai, since the important 
lighthouse and telegraph station, Giitzlaff Island, is named after him. 


P. 464, Line 27. ‘‘Watson & Co.'s premises.”’ 


Since firms may change their addresses before this book goes out of print it is 
better to be more definite. At present the premises named are at the S.W. coraer 
of the Nanking and Szechuen Roads. 


P. 464, Line 35. ‘‘His position as Vice-Consul.” 
Mr. Cunningham was also Consul for Sweden and Norway; see page 367. 


P, 467, Line 6. ‘‘Mr. BE. Jenner Hogg . . . our oldest foreign resident.” 
Mr. Hogg died in February, 1920, while this work was in the press. 


P. 467, Line 17. ‘‘Jn name and style.” 
Jardine’s Hong name is Ewo } I. 


APPENDIX No. I. 
‘‘A stmiar one tn ‘pidgin’ Engltsh.”’ 


A TrRuLy aND Writinc Bonp. 


The foreigner................ commander of ship belong to............... ande?...........++-- 
consignment, present this to His Excellency the Great Government of Heaven!y 
Dynasty, and certificate that the said ship carry............... goods come and trade in 


Canton; I, with my officer, and the whole crew are all dreadfully obey the new 
laws of the Chinese Majesty, that they dare not bring any opium; if one little 
bit of opium was found out in any part of my ship by examination, I am willingly 
deliver up the transgressor, and he shall be punish to death according to the 
correctness law of the Government of Heavenly Dynasty; both my ship and goods 
are to be confiscate to Chinese Officer; but if there found no opium on my ship 
by examination then I beg Your Excellency’s favour permit my ship enter to 
Whampoa and trade as usual; so if there are distinguish between good and bad, 
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then I am willingly submit to Your Excellency : and I now give this bond as a. 
true certificate of the same. 
Heavenly Dynasty, Taou-Kwang year moon day. 


Name of Captain..................66 Number of Officers................05. as 
So: oy. SODIP? oitseconaeoaee: 5 sy. MOROW ccsruiaveveusiesscnes 


The above bond was signed by the Masters of the ‘‘Thomas Coutts’? and the 
“Royal Saxon.”’ It will be found in “The Chinese Repository’ for October, 1839, 
and is reproduced by Morse in ‘‘/nternational Relations,”’ etc., Vol. I, p. 245. 


APPENDIX No. II. 
(Pace 213). 


‘4 List of the most serious occasions when native authority came into sharpest 
antagonism with the people of the West, etc.” 


In 1689 on the ‘‘Defense,’’ the first East India ship allowed at Whampoa, a Chinese 
was killed by the crew. Some of the crew were then cut down and the surgeon 
was mortally wounded. The mandarins demanded Tls. 5,000. They refused to- 
accept Ts. 3000 and the ship then left. 

In 1721 the accidental death of an officer of the Hoppo led to the arrest at 
Canton of several men of the ‘‘Cadogan.’’ It was a mere attempt at extortion, and 
the firmness of the supercargoes procured the release of the men and tha punishment. 
of those who arrested them. 

In 1722 the gunner’s mato of the ‘‘King George,’’ bird-shooting from his boat, 
killed a Chineso boy. Two thousand taels were paid as compensation. 

In 1754 in a quarrel between French and English sailors an Englishman was 
killed. ‘Ihe Chinese stopped French trade till the alleged murderer was given up. 
He was released next year in consequence of a general act of grace. 

In 1773 a Chinese was killed at Macao and an Englishman was arrested. The 
Portuguese tried him and acquitted him, but the Chinese then demanded to try 
him. ‘The Portuguese gave way and the man was condemned and executed. 

In 1780 a French sailor on the ‘‘Success’’ killed in self-defence a Portuguese: 
sailor on the ‘‘Stormont.’’ He took refuge with the French Consul, but was given 
up to the Chincse and publicly strangled. 

In 1800 H.M.S. ‘‘Providence’”’ fired on a boat which refused to answer on. 
being hailed. One Chinese was wounded, one fell overboard and was drowned. 
The wounded man got well. The Chinese decided the other man might have thrown 
himself overboard, and so the matter ended. 

In 1784 a gun fired in salute from the ‘‘Lady Hughes”’ killed a Chinese. The. 
Chinese demanded tho surrender of the gunner, but were told he could not be 
identified. The supercargo went to Canton to explain matters, but was there 
‘arrested. His release could not be obtained except by the surrender of the gunner, 
who was strangled. 

In 1807 in a drunken braw! of sailors belonging to the ‘‘Neptune’”’ a Chinese was 
killed and the authorities demanded the guilty man. It was impossible to find out. 
who struck the fatal blow. Trade by English ships was stopped for two months 
by the affair. At last a man was fixed on as the homicide. He was kept in the 
Iinglish factory till the next year, then released on payment of the fine of 
Tls. 12.42, according to Chinese law in cases of accidental homicide. 

In 1810 the death of a Chinese was alleged to have been caused by an English 
sailor, but neither the man nor his ship could be identified. Clearance of English 
ships was at first refused, but was afterwards granted on condition that the guilty 
person when discovered should be punished according to English law. 

In 1820 a Chinese was accidentally shot at Whampoa. At the same time a 
butcher on the Company’s ship ‘‘Duke of York’? went mad and committed suicide. 
It was convenient to assume that he was the culprit. 
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In 1821 an Italian sailor Terranova, on the American ship ‘‘Emily’’ dropped 
an earthern pot overboard and killed a woman in a boat alongside. His surrender 
being refused, American trade was stopped. Then a trial by a Chinese magistrate 
was allowed to be held on board the ship. In agreement with the sentence, the 
man was put in irons, but he was not surrendered. The trade being still stopped 
Terranova was sent into the city a week later for a second trial. No foreigner was 
present. He was strangled and his body sent on board the ‘‘Emily.”’ 

In the same year some troubles on the Company’s ship ‘‘Lady Melville” led to 
the death of a woman, but money was given to the relatives not to carry the matter 
to the officials. 

In the samo year an unarmed party from H.M.S. ‘‘Topaze”’ Janded on Lin-tin 
Island for water, etc., and was attacked by the Chinese. To cover the retreat of 
the party some marines were Janded and several rounds of cannon shot were fired 
at the village from the ship. Fourteen English were wounded and two Chinese 
were reported killed. The officials demanded two English lives for the two Chinese 
lives lost. The Company had of course, no control over the war vessel, but trade 
‘was stopped for over two months before the officials absolved the Company from 
responsibility. | 

In 1824, when a boat alongside the Company’s ship ‘‘Earl of Balcarras’’ was 
warned to leave but did not obey, a midshipman threw a bundle of wood onto the 
boat. <A sick man there, or placed there later, was represented as killed by the 
missile and three thousand dcllars were demanded as compensation and _ three 
hundred accepted. The ship’s doctor found on examination that the man had died 
from disease and showed no marks of having been struck. 

In 1833 « Chinese was killed and a lascar at Macao was somehow persuaded to 
say he was the murderer though he was really innocent. He was taken to Canton, 
but, through representations of the Company’s Select Committee, was released. 


APPENDIX No. III. 
(Pace 217). 
“Chinese prisons . . . the testimony of an eye-witness.” 


It is not known what eye-witness Mr. Lanning was going to call in here, and 


perhaps the horrors of Chinese prisons may be left to the imagination of the reader 
without further description. 


| 
APPENDIX No. IV. 
(Pace 225). 
‘*A table of American silver exports.” 


It seems impossible to provide this Pome table except by application to 
Washington, which would cause great delay; it must therefore be omitted. Mr. 
Lanning may have had the table ready for insertion, but it is not to be found. 


APPENDIX No. V. 
(Pace 342). 
“The staff consisted of three Inspectors.”” 


‘(MINUTES OF A CONFERENCE HELD AT SHANGHAI ON THE 29TH Day oF June 1854. 

“Present : His Excellency Woo, Taotai and Chief Superintendent of Customs ; 
Rutherford Alcock, H.B.M.’s Consul; R. C. Murphy, Consul for the U.S.A. ; and 
M. Edan, H.I.M.’s Consul per interim. . 

‘‘The Consular representatives of Great Britain, France, and the United States 
of America have met together to receive His Excellency Woo Taotai, who has 
expressed a wish to consult with them as to the best mode of organising the Chinese 
Custom House with a view to its greater efficiency in the collection of foreign 
maritime duties and a desire to receive from them any suggestion in their power 
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to offer regarding the practical means of ensuring the better observance and execution. 
of treaties in the levies of duties at the port. , 

‘‘The undersigned Taotai and Consuls, having maturely considered and discussed 
the best means of giving efficiency to the administration of Customs and carrying 
out the treaty provisions for the collection of duties, are agreed upon and have 
adopted the following Articles as embracing all the most essential conditions of an 
improved organisation and the groundwork of a more satisfactory system of 
administration than has heretofore been attainable. The Taotai on his part is 
prepared, in the interest of the Chinese revenue and for the protection of the honest 
merchant, at once to give effect to the principles so sanctioned and adopted. 

“‘1.—The chief difficulty hitherto experienced by the Superintendent of Customs 
having consisted in the impossibility of obtaining Custom House officials with the 
necessary qualifications as to probity, vigilance, and knowledge of foreign languages. 
required for the enforcement of a close observance of Treaty and Custom House 
Regulations, the only adequate remedy appears to be in the introduction of a 
foreign element into the Custom House establishment in the persons of foreigners, 
carefully selected and appointed by the Taotai, who shall supply the deficiency 
complained of and give to His Excellency efficient and trustworthy instruments 
wherewith to work. 

‘*2.—The mode in which this may best be effected will be by the appointment. 
on the part of the Taotai of one or more foreigners of undoubted probity to act 
under his orders as Inspectors of Customs, with a mixed establishment of Chinese 
and foreign subordinates, to consist of Linguists, Writers, and Tidewaiiers, together 
with a revenue cutter well manned by foreign sailors and under the command of a 
trustworthy and intelligent master. The whole expense of such establishment to be 
paid by the Taotai out of the proceeds of the revenue, and at such liberal rate as 
shall suffice to secure the highest qualifications of character and capacity in the 
persons selected for the different offices. The said salaries to be paid monthly by 
the Chief Superintendent of Customs. 

‘*3.—In the appointment of the Head Inspectors and the organisation of the 
whole Auxiliary Department it has been agreed, as the best mode of guarding 
against future difficulties and sources of complaint and at the same time ensuring, 
by the better knowledge of persons, a proper selection, that the Consular represen- 
tatives of each Treaty Power shall select and nominate, for appointment by the 
Taotai, one Inspector so soon as fit persons can be found, and these three to form 
a Board of Inspectors with a single and united action, to whom will be entrusted 
the further selection of the various subordinates, foreign and Chinese, receiving in 
such duty of selection all facility and assistance from His Excellency the Taotai in 
regard to tha natives to be chosen, who will confer the several appointments on the: 
presentation of the Inspectors, their rate of remuneration, in accordance with the 
principle established in Article 2, having been previously fixed. It is not considered 
desirable to fetter the Board of Inspectors with any rules for the division of their 
labours and the discharge of their responsibility, but it is agreed as worthy of 
consideration by the Inspectors themselves whether the nominees of the Consuls of 
Great Britain and America may not with advantage direct their attention more: 
especially to the ships of their respective nations, while the nominee of the French 
Consul would, in addition to his own, be in a position to keep a close surveillance on 
the ships of all other nations, not including British and American. In the event, 
however, of three competent and proper persons for the office of Inspectors not 
being procurable in the first instance as the nominee of each Consul, it is agreed 
that either of the three Consular representatives may exercise his faculty of 
nomination at once, and the party selected upon receiving appointment from 
His Excellency the Taotai shall be recognised by the Consuls of the three Treaty 
Powers as representing the whole Board of Inspectors, and consequently charged 
with the collective functions of the office, without prejudice to the power distinctly 
’ reserved on the part of the other Consuls of nominating at any time the remaining 

two of the number required to complete the establishment on the footing now 
contemplated. The scale of remuneration, numbers, and office of the persons to be- 
employed will, shortly after the signature of this Minute, be determined upon by 
His Excellency the Taotai and communicated to the Consuls collectively in an 
official note. 
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‘“‘4.—In reference to such Inspectors of Customs the Consuls will undertake to 
try and adjudicate upon any case of exaction, corruption, or neglect of duty made 
out against them, and charges for misconduct may be made by foreign residents 
direct to their respective Consuls, who will take action upon them after due notice 
to the Chinese authorities and the other Treaty Consuls. And provided such 
charges are reasonably supported by the circumstances of the case, an investigation 
shall take place in the presence of the Taotai and Consuls of the three ‘Treaty 
Powers, and the finding of such Mixed Court shall, by previous contract on the 
part of the said Inspectors on their nomination, be binding equally upon the party 
accused and the Chinese Superintendent of Customs from whom they will hold their 
appointments, the same to be taken by votes, the Taotai having two. The 
Inspectors not to be liable to dismissal or removal by any other process, unless a 
total change of system, with the concurrence of the Consuls, should render their 
services no longer needful or advantageous, in which case they will be held entitled 
to a three months’ notice or equivalent salary. All subordinates under the 
Inspectors to hold office during good behaviour and subject only to dismissal on the 
recommendation of the Inspector, if single, or a majority of them if there be three, 
but upon such recommendation the Taotai will undertake to give effect to the 
dismissal without delay. 

‘‘5.—The functions and duties of the Auxiliary Department of Inspectors to be 
‘considered are those specially of surveillance as to the due observation of the 
Custom House Regulations and provisions of treaties in regard to shipping and 
-duties. There will be a single and united action among the heads, and full 
authority, with all necessary means, shall be given to enable them to scrutinise 
reports of shipping, manifests of cargo, landing and shipping-off chops, payment of 
‘duties, and port clearance for the detection of all errors, irregularities, or frauds 
whencesoever proceeding. They will each and severally on appointment be sworn 
‘truly and honestly to administer the duties of their office, to abstain from all 

ersonal interest in trade, and to hold themselves legally accountable for the 

aithful observance of their engagements to the Taotai appointing and to the 
Consuls of the three Treaty Powers, these authorities together constituting the 
members of a Mixed Court, to which they are by their own consent to be made 
legally accountable. It will be their duty to expose all frauds or irregularities 
whenever discovered to the Chief Superintendent of Customs and the Consuls of 
the three Powers collectively, to obtain the necessary evidence for conviction to be 
had in the event of legal proceedings being necessary, and to take all proper steps, 
under the authority of the said Superintendent of Customs, for the prosecution of 
the several parties engaged in any irregularity or attempt to defraud the revenue. 
And the Taotai on his part undertakes rigorously to enforce the full penalties, 
whether of fine or sonata. in all cases without exception or distinction, 
whenever an act of fraud or irregularity can be brought home to the offending 
parties, and he will further make public declaration of his intention. The 
Superintendent of Customs in any case of confiscation upon information will make 
over to the party or parties instrumental in discovering the fraud or irregularity a 
percentage of the value of the goods confiscated, according to a scale hereaiter 
to be communicated to the Consuls, as an additional motive for vigilance. 
The Inspector or Inspectors will have location for an office within the building 
occupied as a Custom House, with free access to the Chinese Custom House 
bocks and documents. They will be responsible for keeping a complete and 
perspicuous set of Custom House books in English and Chinese, showing in detail 
the whole course of administration in reference to the shipping and levy of duties. 
These books from time to time, or at set periods as may hereafter be determined, 
to be carefully compared with the books and records kept by the Chinese Depart- 
ment, under the eye of the Taotai and Consuls of the three Treaty Powers, when, 
if any discrepancy be discovered, it shall be the subject of rigorous investigation. 
Such collective and official examination at any time to be obligatory on the requisi- 
tion either of the Taotai or one of the Consuls. In order the better to recularise 
and give identity of action to the whole Custom House service, the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Customs undertakes that no landing or shipping-off chops, duty receipts, 
port clearance, or any other official document shall be issued from the more exclu- 
:sively Chinese Department of the Custom House for any foreign vessel or shipper, 
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or be permitted to take effect without the counter-signature and seal of the 
Inspector or Inspectors, and of all such documents a careful record shall be kept 
by them for reference. It is further agreed, as of essential importance, that no 
foreign ship under any circumstances shall be permitted to report except through a 
foreign Consul duly recognised, or to remain in port, or load, or discharge cargo 
without conformity with this regulation. The Inspectors will at all times be 
prepared to afford to the Chief Superintendent of Customs information and advice 
on every point connected with foreign customs and laws, and the administration of 
the same under treaties in China. They will equally afford to the said Superin- 
tendent and to each of the three Consuls of the Treaty Powers, upon official 
demand, all the information in their power as to the shipping and levy of duties, 
together with free access to their books and records, but the Inspectors wil] not be 
authorised to give access to these to any other parties. 

“6.—An armed revenue cutter, well found and manned, under the command 
of a foreign master, small enough to work quickly in the river and overtake vessels 
leaving the port without due authority, and large enough to go with safety to 
Gutzlaff if required, is deemed indispensable. 

“7.—A careful revision of the Custom House Regulations of August 1851 is 
considered necessary with a view to any modifications that may be found desirable 
and their conformity with Treaty Regulations, after which they should be reissued 
with greater publicity in Chinese and English. 

‘‘8.—Upon these bases, unanimously concurred in and adopted at this con- 
ference His Excellency the Taotai desires and undertakes to recognise the Custom 
House establishment, and to forward within 10 days an official communication to 
the undersigned Consuls, (with) the details of such organisation and establishment, 
inviting their concurrence and active support, in so far as by treaty they can 
legitimately afford the same, and the Consuls on their part declare their desire to 
contribute by al] the means in their power to the organisation of an honest and 
efficient House administration, and their readiness, on the receipt of such communi- 
cation, to announce, at a day fixed, the resumption by the Chief Superintendent of 
Customs of all the duties of his office, and the obligation of all consignees and 
masters of ships under their respective flags scrupulously to observe the Custom 
ue ae Port Regulations, under penalty of fine and confiscation as by treaty 

rovided. | 

‘*(Seal.) Official seal of the Intendant of the Soo-Sung-Tae Circuit in Kiangsu. 


(Signed.) “RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
“eR. C. MURPHY. 
“B, EDAN.” 


DETAILS OF STAFF. 


“Woo, Superintendent of Maritime Customs, Intendant of the Soo-Sung-Tae 
Circuit, etc., makes a communication. 

“It being my intention to reorganise the Custom House in accordance with the 
bases agreed upon by us at a personal conference, I have to solicit that you will 
proceed at once, in conformity with the Minutes of the Conference, to select three 
Inspectors of Customs for appointment, that the new arrangements may take effect 
with the least possible delay. 

“‘My establishment will consist of— 

**3 Inspectors of Customs, at an annual salary of 86.000 each $18,000 
“3 First Class Linguists, possessing a knowledge of Enylish 


and Chinese, at $100 each per mensem ee ee 3,600 
**3 Chinese Writers, at $20 each per mensem, office runners, 

expenses of books, paper, etc., say a ee ae 1,000 
“3 foreigners to be employed as Tidewaiters, at a salary of 

from $5) to $80 per mensem, Say... ... 0... wee cee eee 2.400 
‘“‘A revenue cutter with a Captain in charge, at $150 per 

mensem, and manned by 6 sailors, at $30 each, say... 55,000 


“Total Expenses ... $30,000 
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‘I have at the same time to request that you will call upon all merchants to 
take note that from and after the 10th instant all vessels entering or clearing will 
be required to conform to the new Regulations. I have further to beg your assistance 
in suggesting any modifications which you may deem necessary in the Custom 
House Regulations of 1851, in order that they may be reissued in English and 
Chinese. 

‘‘A necessary communication addressed to H.B.M.’s Consul Alcock; United 
States Consul Murphy; H.I.M.’s Consul Edan. 

‘‘Hien Fung, 4th year, 6th month, 10th day (4th July 1854.)” 

Translated by Horatio Nelson Lay, Officiating Interpreter. 


Then follows the official notification of the three Consuls :— 
NOTIFICATION. 


‘Shanghai, 6th July, 1854. 

‘‘The undersigned Consuls of the three Towers possessed of treaties with 
China, having reference to their Notification of the 9th May respecting the 
abandonment of the Custom House at this port by His Excellency Woo Taotai, 
and the establishment of two in the interior in heu thereof, as announced in a 
Circular to the Consuls, do hereby publicly notify to all residing under their 
respective jurisdictions the withdrawal of the inland Custom House stations and 
the reorganisation of the Custom House administration with a Board of Inspectors, 
and upon a basis which it is hoped will ensure thorough efficiency. Consignees of 
all vessels entering or departing on or after the 12th instant will be required to 
report the same to the Custom House on the Svochow Creek, where the duties will 
for the present be collected in strict accordance with treaty provisions. 

‘‘His Excellency the ‘Taotai and Superintendent of Customs having officially 
communicated to the undersigned his determination, with the assistance of a foreign 
establishinent, to give the most complete execution to the treaty provisions for the 
equal collection of duties, and in all cases of fraud or irregularity rigorously to 
enforce the penalties, it will behove all masters and consignees of vessels in their 
own interests to observe the greatest care in the observance of the Custom House 
Regulations, a copy of which, subject to such modilications as may from time to 
time be announced, is annexed for general information. 

“Masters and consiynees of vessels already in harbour on the 12th instant will 
in like manner be required to put themselves in communication with the Custom 
House and conform to the Regulations in such manner as the Inspectors of Customs 
may require. 

(Signed.) “RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, H.B.M.’s Consul. 
“ROBERT C. MURPHY, Consul, U.S.A. 
“B. EDAN, H.I.M.’s Consul, ad interim.” 


(From ‘Customs Confidential Series.'’) 
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